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Shadows and Straws 


NCE UPON A TIME, and not so long 

ago, we handed some hand-written pages 

to a typist, in a strange town. In the 
writing on those pages there appeared the words, 
“The Americah Institute of Architects." Who 
can fathom the mood of her who copied them 
down upon the typewriter? Did she echo a sub- 
conscious reflection of her daily pilgrimage 
among the streets of a great city, or was she, 
on the contrary, the medium by which the 
future sends us warning? We cannot tell, and 
must leave the answer to those who are better 
versed in the psychology of the typist mind. 
What she had written in place of the phrase to 
which we have alluded, was this: “America 
destitute of Architects." 


T. SECRETARY McADOO the country 
owes the Treasury Annex, in Washington, 
a building which, both in location and design, is 
a worthy beginning of that portion of the Plan 
of 1901 which calls for a series of administrative 
buildings facing Lafayette Square. Sketch- 
plans made for the entire frontage show the 
building now under construction as one-third of 
the total structure. Deliberately, and with con- 
viction, Secretary McAdoo built according to the 
Plan of Washington, having in his mind, as he 
himself expressed it, “the adoption of a logical, 
continuous building program, not only for the 
adequate housing of all Departments, but also 
the harmonious development of Washington." 
Again, Secretary McAdoo rescued from private 
ownership more than half of the H Street park 
frontage between Vermont Avenue and Six- 
teenth Street; and he turned a cheap-looking 
brick hotel into a stone office building. If the 


achievement here fell below the standard, at 
least the fault was not the Secretary's. Every- 
thing he did was praiseworthy. In the third 
place, Secretary McAdoo gave to the country a 
subsidiary silver coinage, designed by artists of 
high standing and carried through the Mint in 
a manner that marks vast improvement over 
former days. To this matter both the Secretary 
and the Director of the Mint gave personal 
attention through all the annoying and perplex- 
ing months that marked the preparation of the 
coins—months during which artistic designs 
were adapted to technical requirements without 
engendering prohibitive friction. There is a 
fourth service for which the country owes Secre- 
tary McAdoo its continued and heartfelt thanks 
—he did not build the power-house which Con- 
gress authorized. From that struggle he, the 
apparent victor, emerged a changed and con- 
verted official. Whereas he was blind to esthetic 
values, he came to see how deep and genuine 
and reasonable was the interest of the people of 
the United States in the proper development of 
their capital. From a persecutor of the saints 
he became their chief apostle. Moreover, he 
had other large projects in mind, notably one 
for the simplification of the currency issues and 
raising the artistic standard of Government 
notes and bonds, a matter in which Assistant 
Secretary Moyle is so deeply interested that, 
doubtless, it will be worked out. Still another 
contribution to the embellishment of Washing- 
ton, for which Secretary McAdoo is to be 
credited, is the statue of Alexander Hamilton, 
by Fraser, which is soon to adorn the south 
terrace of the Treasury Department—a genuine 
work of art, the models promise. It is devoutly 
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UP tobe, hoped that ‘Secretary Glass will take up 


the good work-.where Mr. McAdoo has laid it 
zi dowh and: will gp on from grace to glory. 


Y A TIE VOTE, the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House of 
Representatives decided to report no public 
building bill at this session of Congress. It is in 
this Committee that appropriations for public 
buildings have their initiation, although the 
precept of our constitution governing the right 
of the House to propose appropriations is often 
honored in the breach as well as in the obser- 
vance. In this particular instance, the signifi- 
cance of the tie vote may be left to those who 
are wise in the political ways of congressmen. 
To many it will doubtless appear regrettable 
that, at a moment like the present, when 
public building expenditures might well serve 
to take up some of the slack in building depres- 
sion, the Government is not to appropriate 
money for this purpose. It should be said, 
however, that even though a public building 
bill did pass the present session of Congress, 
it would no doubt be several years before the 
money could be spent, so clumsy is the system. 
In the meantime it is to be hoped that Congress 
will authorize the completion of the post-office 
buildings still unbuilt by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, for which appropriations have already 
been made, but for which increases in limit, 
in many cases, will be necessary. 


Bur THERE ARE FURTHER considerations 
of the gravest moment in this matter; indeed, it 
were almost better that the Government never 
again build a public building for the conduct 
of its postal business than to have the country 
suffer longer under the extravagance and 
injustice of methods at which any sensible 
citizen would point with derision, if he knew 
the facts. It is generally thought that the 
“pork-barrel” bills, of which Rivers and Har- 
bors, and Public Buildings, are the two notable 
examples, are singular and pertinent evidence 
of the incompetence and untrustworthiness of 
Congress. In a measure this is true. Congress 
cannot be excused for voting appropriations 
founded on a scheme of political jobbery. But 
as to condonement—that’s another matter. 

Almost without exception, when a “pork- 
barrel" bill is introduced there comes a great 


hue and cry from all over the land—that is, from 
everywhere except the towns or localities which 
are to derive a benefit from the bill. They 
—although there have been rare exceptions— 
are as silent as the grave. The desert wastes 
of the Sahara are not more soundless than the 
constituencies of the congressman who is made 
responsible for an item in a “pork-barrel” 
bill. Failure to get the money may mean failure 
of reélection. А congressman's services are 
judged a good deal by what he “does” for his 
district. It is a colossal defect in our system of 
government. But it is a defect which is popu- 
lar and not special. It ramifies everywhere, 
wherever the “savagery of interests" continues 
to ravage government for selfish ends. 


How Can WE Provine an intelligent system 
for appropriating money for public buildings? 
The question has never been answered. It is 
not easy to answer, so long as we are bound to 
the obsolete legislative machine which custom 
and committee rule have fastened on Congress, 
and thus on the nation. Congress has never 
made any real effort to correct its worn-out 
system, and the people have never demanded 
that it be corrected. Yet in so far as finding 
money for public buildings is concerned, the 
system is about as justifiable as the ancient 
Russian system of laying out a railway system 
by drawing a straight line between the main 
towns to be connected, and then collecting 
from the intermediate towns for each devia- 


tion. There is nothing more defective in our 


whole top-heavy, unrepresentative, worn-out 
system of legislative procedure than this signal 
inability to provide the right kinds of buildings 
for the proper conduct of the business of the 
people. The whole method has, with few excep- 
tions, been prostituted to the ignoble ends of 
local greed and selfishness, generally inspired 
by a real-estate speculative opportunity and 
fostered by the local press and the local political 
boss. It is in such a clique that the idea of get- 
ting money from Congress for a public build- 
ing far too often originates, and we have only 
to suggest the back room of a saloon to complete 
the picture. 

The resulting injustice is not confined to the 
extravagance which, however much it has 
been curbed by the present administration, 
still persists for reasons due to the frequent 
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unwisdom of spending any money at all. The 
injustice falls heavily on the worthy cases— 
on the towns and cities where better postal 
facilities are badly needed. It falls on them 
through lack, and frequently through the inade- 
quacy, of an appropriation, as the history of 
enlargements and additions all too clearly shows. 
In other cases, the buildings are far too large; 
in others still, the building is not justified. 
No method governs in any case, and, despite the 
excellent management under Secretary McAdoo, 
we are as far from solving the problem as we 
ever were. Something has been done to frustrate 
the waste of the past; nothing has been done to 
provide that needed buildings shall go ahead 
promptly, be planned well for both present and 
future, and respond to the common sense 
premises of a building undertaking. 


THERE ARE Two Facrons upon which the 
complete solution depends: First, the appro- 
priation of money for specific buildings must be 
taken away from Congress. As long as an 
itemized public building bill is reported by a 
committee, selections will continue to rest 
upon political considerations. The right to vote 
money cannot be taken away, but the public 
should demand that the right to designate what 
buildings shall be built be surrendered by 
Congress. Why not, after a study of the postal 
system as a business, adopt the principle that 


a certain sum of money should be set aside 


each year for building purposes? At present 
the postal system is not treated as a business, 
for the Government’s investment in post-office 
buildings plays no part in the Post Office 
Department’s balance-sheet. The items of new 
buildings,. alterations, and repairs are carried 
on the general ledger of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, if you please! If they were carried on 
the books of the Post Office Department, with 
proper charges for deterioration and cost of 
upkeep, business principles could dictate what 
sum of money annually could be invested in 
new buildings, alterations, and enlargements. 
But it is conceivable that an even larger sum 
might be invested than would be justified in 
an ordinary business. The post office exists as a 
convenience for which the public is willing to 
pay; inadequate buildings are today a conspicu- 
ous indictment of the unbusinesslike method 
that governs the administration of this depart- 
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ment in respect to buildings. It appears to bethe 
fault of no one, and thus, the fault of every one. 

The second consideration has to do with the 
time to build. Governmental undertakings of 
this kind should be deferred, as far as possible, 
to times of building depression. By such a 
method some kind of balance could be main- 
tained, both as to workmen and materials. 
Under a modern system, conforming to present- 
day needs, the Government would now be spend- 
ing large sums of money on buildings, as a means 
of taking up the slack in private work. As 
it is, the appropriations for buildings now avail- 
able were made so long ago that there is now 
no relation between requirements and costs. 
The former have changed as much as have the 
latter. It is lamentable, but true, that the last 
appropriations now available in the office of the 
Supervising Architect were made in 1913 and 
before that year! 

There is urgently needed a department of 
public works, engaged in a continuous study 
of the nation's public building problem and 
formulating a program that can always be ready 
to be put into execution the very moment there 
comes a depression in the general building 
industry. The State of Pennsylvania has created 
an Emergency Public Work Fund, to be used 
in promoting this kind of a method of conducting 
public expenditures within that commonwealth, 
and other states are being led to a consideration 
of the value of such a plan. 

The Committee on Public Works of the 
Institute could render a great service by 
formulating a method by which the public 
building procedure of this country might be 
placed upon a logical basis. Given the basis, 
the fight can be made. At present, public 
effort is largely directed to an attack on the 
"pork-barrel" system, while the constructive 
program languishes. With a new session of 
Congress, and a new committee personnel 
looming, the moment is opportune. 


A THIRD CONSIDERATION still remains. Pork, 
and the political juggling it breeds, has operated 
to obscure the public-building needs of the 
Government itself at Washington. As no 
crumb of glory falls to the profit of a congress- 
man when money is spent in Washington, the 
needs of the Government in respect to quarters 
for its business have commanded neither respect 
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nor attention. We were spending nearly one 
million dollars a year in Washington for rentals 
when the war came. Our departments were 
strung all over the city, in every conceivable 
kind of makeshift. Some had been able to get 
better quarters by securing congressional sanc- 
tion for a ten-year, ten per cent building, built 
by private interests and rented to the depart- 
ments—a form of plundering the public treas- 
ury that has already been aired in these 
columns. 

Thus, when war did come, Washington was 
smothered beyond belief. Congested as it was, 
there was no relief except in a series of tem- 
porary structures, and today the city 15 strewn 


with millions of dollars worth of cheap build-: 


ings. They occupy the best sites in the city. 
The Lincoln Memorial is now faced with a 
gigantic structure built of reinforced concrete, 
the demolition of which few of us will probably 
live to see. Even if it be true that much of this 
could not have been avoided, it is equally true 
that the years and years of neglect, during which 
the Government's needs expanded with geomet- 
rical progression, produced a congestion im- 
mediately on the outbreak of war, so acute that 
there was no time in which to handle the prob- 
lem in an orderly manner. For the present 
condition of Washington, many Congresses 
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are to blame. Each one has passed along an 
increasing rental bill, and let it go at that. 


Bur THE PRESENT CONGRESS has before it 
the report of the Public Buildings Commission 
of 1916, created by Congress soon after this 
Journal had published that extraordinary story 
of the rented-building situation in Washington. 
The report deals with the question in an exhaus- 
tive manner. Its contents have been sum- 
marized in the Journal. It prescribes an orderly 
method of procedure for the rehabilitation of 
our national business conducted at the capital. 
As a sober, serious, painstaking study, it 
deserves conscientious consideration. From this 
Congress, charged with war and post-war prob- 
lems, perhaps nothing is to be expected. But 
the nation should demand its consideration by 
the Congress which will sit anew on the 4th of 
March next. In no political platform of which 
we have ever heard has there been any declara- 
tion of policy regarding public buildings, and 
yet this is one of the most important items with 
which Government must deal. Until we have, 
as a people, learned to demand an intelligent 
and just treatment of this question, our form 
of government can scarcely be held up to the 
admiration of either monarchies or soviets. 


Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice 


Announcement of Preliminary Program for the Inquiry into the 
Status of the Architect 


INCE the last issue of the Journal there 

have been two meetings of the Executive 

Council of the Committee. The first of 
these dealt with questions affecting the prelim- 
inary organization and with the program to be 
put forward in beginning its work. It was agreed 
at the first meeting that each member of the 
Council would frame a syllabus to be used as the 
basis of a preliminary questionnaire. 

At the second meeting these three syllabi 
were discussed at great length, and it was deter- 
mined to mold them into one document which 
should contain a foreword, a hypothesis, and a 
questionnaire. An outline of this document is 
published elsewhere in this issue, and when 


completed will be distributed, as far as possible, 
to every practising architect in the United States. 

In putting this document forward the Com- 
mittee lays not the slightest claim to its infalli- 
bility in any respect. It recognizes the need of 
a method of procedure and feels it its duty to 
suggest a certain outline. Others will see the 
wisdom of suggesting other inquiries, and it is 
by no means expected that this questionnaire 
will suffice. When the results of the discussion 
it provokes begin to be analyzed, a second stage 
of the inquiry will have been reached, and the 
Committee will then be able to determine cer- 
tain results, based on the analysis of facts and 
opinions gathered. Through the agency of the 
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Journal, these results will be distributed and will 
form the basis of the progressive program. 

The architects of the United States are asked 
to give their whole-hearted coóperation to this 
work. It is their problem, affecting not only the 
esthetic but the remunerative side of their pro- 
fession. The problem cannot be solved by a 
committee. It can be solved only through the 
slow process of gathering facts and opinions; 
but these opinions must be based upon actual 
experiences and not upon surmises. Where an 
architect has not the facts at hand, or has not 
had the particular kind of experience which will 
enable him to offer an intelligent opinion, he 
must, because of his own vital interest, make it 
a point to obtain the facts by questioning whom- 
soever he will. There are few intelligent men of 
experience in any profession or calling who have 
not very definite opinions, based upon actual 
experience, in respect to some phase of a build- 
ing operation. It is the intention, as the pro- 
gram develops, to enlarge this Committee, per- 
haps by the creation of numerous sub-com- 
mittees, and to invite participation in its work 
by all the trades and professions allied with the 
building industry. It is particularly hoped so 
to extend the field of this inquiry as to include 
a representation of all those groups which fol- 
low a profession. 

The Committee asks, then, that you, the 
reader, join in this, the most important move- 
ment ever started by architects in this country. 
It is not to be a class movement. It is not con- 
fined to any organization; its results are to be 
honestly appraised, and with as great ability as 
we may be able to put at its command. What 
we do ask at the outset is honesty of purpose, 
fearless candor in expression, and self-efface- 
ment. No personalities must be allowed to 
creep in—no matter what wrongs we may be- 
lieve ourselves to have suffered at the hands of 
others, we are now to turn the searchlight on 
ourselves—are we right? 

Architecture has always been ranked as a 
profession. The professional idea has been held 
to be a finer basis for a vocation than the busi- 
ness objective. This opinion has given rise to 
a misunderstanding, and set up an apparent 
cross-purpose, so that the architect and the 
business man do not always understand each 
other. Yet, professionalism and business are 
not incompatible, for the professional idea may 
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influence the conduct of any business, or com- 
merce, or vocation, just as it influences those 
callings which are called professional. Profes- 
sionalism is the attitude of the worker to his 
work. The architect, as a professional man, 
seeks to render service which shall be measured 
in building quality. He recognizes in his build- 
ing certain qualities which are too infrequently 
unrecognized by the lay mind. But in any meas- 
ure of building quality the appearance of the 
building must be included. As no structure can 
be said to be good which does not thoroughly 
answer the purpose for which it was designed, so 
no structure, however thoroughly it does answer 
that purpose, can be called good, unless it also 
is good to look upon. 

There are thousands who recognize this full 
measure of building quality. There are more 
who do not. The reason for their failure may or 
may not lie in the attityde they take to their 
business, but until we attain, as a nation, a 
degree of culture that enables men intelligently 
to appraise the real quality of a structure, the 
appreciation of architecture will always be more 
or less obscure. Toward the attainment of such 
a culture, is it not more important that the pro- 
fessional idea be stimulated, and nourished, and 
strengthened, rather than that it should give 
way and be lost in the unprofessional scramble? 
Since the days when all craftsmanship was based 
upon the professional idea, we have seen most 
of the arts and all of the crafts absorbed by cen- 
tralized industry. Architecture, the all-inclus- 
ive art, has resisted this process of absorption, 
and yet when we look upon our cities and see 
the tremendous volume of buildings built only 
to sell, we must recognize the fact that central- 
ized industry has made a great inroad on the 
practice of architecture. 

Industry, by the very law of its being, must 
make things to sell at a profit; art and crafts- 
manship, by the very law of their being, must 
make things honestly and beautiful. They must 
derive a remuneration for their labor, but they 
cannot compete with the object made only to 
sell. From the difference in these two objectives 
arises the present-day conflict. Therefore, until 
architects are willing sincerely to measure and 
to evaluate the actual facts surrounding the 
building industry as carried on in the modern 
world in which we live, they must remain ignor- 
ant of the exact position which they occupy and 
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the exact direction in which their profession 1s 
going. A recognition and understanding of these 
conditions will enable architects to increase the 
value of their service and realize, in a greater 
degree, the ideals toward which they are striv- 
ing. It is the necessity for finding out these 
facts that has led to the creation of the Post- 
War Committee, which is the instrument now 
offered to the profession for performing this 
service. The value of the service to be rendered 
by this instrument is dependent upon the 
degree with which architects codperate to 
use it. 

This is not solely an American condition—it 
is one that is world-wide. Almost without ex- 
ception, the architectural societies throughout 
the world are engaged upon an inquiry to deter- 


mine the status of the profession. Therefore, it 
is to the advantage of every architect, in every 
land, that the results obtained by this universal 
discussion be shared by all, and the Post-War 
Committee intends, so far as it is practicable, to 
arrange that the architects of America shall be 
informed of the results of this inquiry as made 
in all other countries, and that all other coun- 
tries shall have the benefit of the work done in 
the United States. The Secretary of the Post- 
War Committee is to leave for Europe very 
shortly for the purpose, among other things, of 
endeavoring to promote a more intimate rela- 
tionship with other architectural societies, to 
the end that this whole movement may be given 
an international scope and be intimately coórdi- 
nated. (For Programme Outline, see page 25.) 


The Competition for the Federal Buildings, 1792-1793 


By FISKE KIMBALL and WELLS BENNETT 


4 | \HE competition for the National Capitol 
and the President's House in Washington 
in 1792-93 was the first important archi- 

tectural competition in the United States. Be- 

fore that time, indeed, there had been but few 
competitions here for buildings of any sort. 

In general, the difficulty had been, not to 

choose an architect or a design from among 

many, but to secure any competent designer 
or adequate design in advance at all. Only two 
earlier instances are recorded in which rival 
designs were offered. In the case of the old 

Pennsylvania State House—Independence Hall 

—there had been what we should now regard 

as an unprofessional competition as early as 

1732. There, after a design by Andrew Hamil- 

ton, the gifted chairman of the building commit- 

tee, had already been adopted, other men, includ- 
ing Dr. John Kearsley, the designer of Christ 

Church and also a member of the committee, 

submitted designs in opposition. In the case of 

the Philadelphia Library, in 1789, there had 

been a formal competition advertised, with a 

prize of a share of stock in the Library Company, 

the winning of which was the first step in the 
architectural career of William Thornton. These 
modest forerunners were insignificant compared 
with the competition now instituted by the 
new Federal Government for the Capitol and 


the residence of the chief executive of a whole 
nation, a competition in which the best talent 
of the entire country took part. 

The competition holds an interest for us in 
a number of quite distinct ways. One interest 
is through the light it throws on our competi- 
tions in general; the origins of our methods of 
conducting them; the misunderstanding by 
public authorities; the occasional breaches of 
professional etiquette, and the wasted efforts 
and charges of plagiarism. We gain an insight 
into the different conditions of work at the 
outset of our national life and at the same time 
see how modern conditions have grown out of 
them. There is interest of a different sort in the 
supreme effort made by the competitors to 
solve the then novel problems created by the 
adoption of a republican form of government for 
a great modern nation. Foreign examples 
offered little precedent for the plans of delibera- 
tive halls, or for the balancing of legislative, 
executive, or judicial departments. The two 
state capitols already erected in America, and 
the Federal Hall prepared for Congress in New 
York in 1789, although suggestive, presented 
less complex problems than the buildings at the 
permanent seat of the National Government, 
which have since influenced all our governmental 
buildings. The competition for these has an 
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THE COMPETITION FOR THE 
interest also as being the decisive struggle 
between the builders and amateurs on the one 
hand, who, together, had so far dominated 
architecture in America, and the professional 
architects on the other hand—hitherto lacking— 
who henceforth assumed theleading role. Fi- 
nally there is the interest which the competi- 
tive drawings and related documents have in 
revealing to us, freshly or in greater fulness, 
the personalities of a great number of early 
designers from all classes and from every part 


of the country. Some of these men are already . 


honored as the founders of our national archi- 
tecture; others, now really studied for the first 
time, prove to have been of unsuspected impor- 
tance. Even the minor men were influential 
in their own local spheres, and the data furnished 
by their appearance on the national stage leads 
to the establishment of new reputations. 

The evidence for a full knowledge of the 
competition and the competitors is widely 
scattered. Of the competitive designs them- 
selves, the greater number—some of which had 
remained in the hands of the commissioners 
of the Federal District—ultimately came into 
possession of Benjamin H. Latrobe, the Sur- 
veyor of Public Buildings from 1803 to 1811. 
A folio scrapbook containing many of them 
was presented in 1865 by a son, John H. B. 
Latrobe, to the Maryland Historical Society, 
in Baltimore’, which still preserves it. It 
includes designs for the President's House by 
James Hoban, Jacob Small, James Diamond, 
and Andrew Mayfield Carshore, and one by 
Thomas Jefferson signed with the pseudonymous 
initials “A. Z." For the Capitol it includes 
competitive designs by Samuel Dobie, Robert 
G. Lanphier, Samuel McIntire, Small, Diamond, 
Charles Wintersmith, Carshore, Philip Hart, 
and Abram Faw, with one anonymous design, 
and two post-competitive drawings by Stephen 
Hallet. A long series of drawings by Hallet, 
including his competitive designs, was returned 
in 1871 by B. H. Latrobe, Jr., to Edward Clark, 
then architect of the Capitol*, and were deposited 
the following year in the Library of Congress’, 
where they are now kept in the Division of 

1The accompanying address is reprinted in the Maryland Historical 
Magazine, vol 4(1909), pp. 221-228. 

Adolph Cluss: ‘Architecture and Architects at the Capital," in 
A. I. A. “‘“Proceedings,”’ 1876, p. 39. 

1 сссег of Lot O. Morrill to В.Н. Latrobe, Jr., June 4, 1872. Gamble 
Latrobe collection. 
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Prints. These constitute, with the addition 
of Hoban's plan for the President's House in 
the Coolidge collection in Boston, all the actual 
competitive drawings of which the whereabouts 
are known to the present writers. B. H. 
Latrobe, Jr., also states, in a manuscript 
prepared in 1873 or 18741, that certain of the 
competitive drawings which had been in his 
father's possession “‘were some years ago placed 
in the Patent Office by his sons as examples of 
the state of the art at the period referred to, 
and they are probably still preserved for the 
benefit of the antiquarian inquirer." A vague 
memory of some drawings which might possibly 
be these exists in the draughting department 
of the Patent Office, but the supposed drawings 
themselves are not forthcoming there. Of the 
museum collections formerly at the Patent 
Office, some have been dispersed, others trans- 
ferred to the Smithsonian Institution at various 
times, the earliest group in 1858. Fires at the 
Smithsonian in 1865 and in the model room of 
the Patent Office in 1877 have also taken their 
toll. In any case, a thorough search at both 
places has failed to discover the drawings in 
question. 

The designs known to have been submitted, 
and not accounted for in the accessible collec- 
tions above referred to, are those of Hallet 
and of John Collins for the President's House, 
and those of William Thornton, George Turner, 
Samuel Blodget, Jr., Leonard Harbaugh, and 
Collen Williamson for the Capitol. Of these 
drawings, both sets of Turner's were returned 
to him by the Commissioners on repeated re- 
quests,? and Thornton's were apparently with- 
drawn by him in 1795 and 1796, when, while a 
commissioner, he furnished the revised plans— 
adapted to changes which had been made in 
execution—which are now preserved with 
Hallet’s and Latrobe’s drawings in the Library 
of Congress. Hallet, Blodget, Harbaugh, and 
Williamson were all employed in various 
responsible capacities in the Federal city after 
the competition, and were therefore precisely 


1In the Gamble Latrobe collection. The manuscript was prepared for 
. Q. Howard, and, somewhat abridged, constitutes the sketch of B. H. 
atrobe in Howard's article, cited below. 

*On August 1 and November 2, 1792. Cf. ‘‘Letters of the Com- 
missioners,” (Office of Public Buildings and Grounds), vol. 1, pp. 107, 
116. 

ЭСЕ. his statements in '"Thornton Papers," Library of Congress, Div- 
ision of Manuscripts, Nos. 183, 201, 209, 322. Hisoriginal competitive 
drawings were not in the office when Latrobe took charge in 1803. Cf. 
“Letter of Latrobe to Jefferson, February 27, 1804, Department of State,” 
*'District of Columbia Papers," vol. 4, pt. 2, No. 108. 
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the men who would have had opportunity to 
secure the return to them of their competitive 
drawings. Thus, at all events, there can have 
been no great number of drawings in the group 
which B. H. Latrobe, Jr. supposed to have 
been presented to the Patent Office, and it is 
even possible that his memory was at fault after 
a lapse of years, and that he really had in mind 
the drawings presented to the Maryland His- 
torical Society, which he otherwise should surely 
have mentioned in addition. 

It is unfortunate that the missing drawings 
include the most important set of all, the pre- 
miated design of William Thornton for the 
Capitol. The lack of this has been the most 
serious cause of the disputes which have raged 
in modern writings over its originality, and 
over the responsibility for the design as executed, 
or the contributions to it of the various archi- 
tects charged with the conduct of the work. An 
attentive study of written documents already 
published would, indeed, have enabled one to 
refute many loose assertions which have been 
made regarding the character of the missing pre- 
miated design, but would not have sufficed to 
permit a reconstruction of it. Such a reconstruc- 
tion is now at last made possible by the dis- 
covery of two preliminary studies of Thornton 
for the plan!, with unmistakable legends in 
his own handwriting, and other rough sketches 
of the highest importance. These, moreover, 
prove to establish the identity of two large 
elevation drawings by Thornton*—hitherto sup- 
posed to have formed part of a competitive 
design for the President's House—as further 
preliminary studies for the Capitol. With the 
reconstruction based on all these, our knowledge 
of the competitive drawings will be found suffi- 
ciently complete to permit a final settlement of 
the vexed questions in the genesis of the Capitol. 

Other drawings made by the authors of the 
competitive plans, throwing added light on 
personalities and work, have been unearthed in 
widely scattered places, and form an important 
body of fresh material, hitherto unemployed. 

Besides the drawings there is, of course, a 
great mass of relevant written documents, all 


ILibrary of Congress, Division of Manuscripts, “Thornton Papers,” 
(large portfolio), Nos. 1354, 1355. 

These were presented by Edward Clark to the American Institute 
of Architects about 1898, and now hang i in its offices in The Octagon i in 
Washington. Cf. Glenn Brown: “Пт. William Thornton, Architect,” 
in Architectural Record, vol. 6 (1896), р. 67; and his “History of the 
United States Capitol", vol. 1 (1900), p. 87. 
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now in public hands, and today, by recent 
binding, indexing and publishing!, made far more 
accessible than ever before. The Office of 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the War 
Department has the correspondence and pro- 
ceedings of the old Commissioners of the Federal 
District. The State Department has, in its 
"District of Columbia Papers," the manuscript 
correspondence of Washington and Jefferson 
regarding the matter. The Division of Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress has many 
volumes of Dr. William Thornton's letters and 
papers, formerly belonging to Mrs. Bayard 
Smith and her son, J. Henley Smith, and then 
examined under some difficulties. A sealed 
packet containing certain additional papers, 
"with regard to Mr. Latrobe's proposed altera- 
tions of the Doctor's plans in building the 
Capitol," bears the proviso that it shall not be 
opened until the year 1925. Although it is 
possible that this packet may include some 
evidence pertinent to our study, it is believed 
that all the essential facts can be supplied from 
corresponding manuscripts elsewhere. With 
regard to the other competitors, material 
gathered in a wide search 1s sufficient, in most 
cases, not only to explain their competitive 
designs, but to give us a clear idea of the men 
themselves. 

Although there exists no complete or adequate 
work dealing with the competition for the 
Federal buildings, or even one devoted prim- 
arily to it, many earlier writings contain refer- 
ences to it, and a few discuss the Capitol designs 
in some detail. Thus, G. A. Townsend, in his 
book “Washington Outside and Inside," pub- 
lished in 1873, called attention to Hallet’s 
drawings, one of which he reproduced; and, 
on the suggestion of Edward Clark, advanced 
the view that Thornton's competitive design 
was based on an earlier design of Hallet’. 
J. Q. Howard, in an article, “The Architects of 
the American Capitol," which appeared in 1874, 
concerned himself more with the question how 
far Thornton's premiated scheme was followed 
or departed from, and after careful study of 
the evidence then available, came to the con- 
clusion that the chief credit for the executed 


ІМапу, but by no means all, of the important documents were printed 
in the "Documentary History of the U. S. Capitol," 1904, 58th Congress, 
2d Session, H. R. Report No. 646. Washington's writings relating to the 
National Capitol were printed entire as volume 17 of the ‘‘Records” 
of the Columbia Historical Society. 


3Pp. 58—63, especially p. 58. 


THE COMPETITION FOR THE 
design was to be assigned to Hallet'. These views 
remained the accepted ones, on the whole, 
for many years, both among those writing at 
second hand? and among those who undertook 
an independent examination of the evidence’. 

A vigorous attack on them, however, was 
made by Mr. Glenn Brown, who published in 
1896 and 1897 a series of articles on the history 
of the Capitol‘, and later expanded them into 
the two monumental volumes published in 
1900 and 1903. In these, although he was con- 
cerned primarily with the executed building, 
he did the service of reproducing for the first 
time, among other illustrations, five of the 
competitive designs for the Capitol from the 
Maryland Historical Society collection, together 
with most of Hallet’s drawings and Thornton’s 
modified designs. He asserted that Thornton’s 
competitive design was prepared in the West 
Indies, so that he could not have been influenced 
by Hallet's studies; that Hallet’s drawings 
which are preserved were made subsequent to 
the award, as modifications of Thornton’s 
accepted scheme, and, furthermore, that the 
existing drawings of Thornton were essentially 
similar to his competitive design, so that the 
chief credit for the executed building also 
belongs to him*. These statements, with the 
weight of their official sanction, have naturally 
become universally accepted, and even to ques- 
tion them has been felt to be disputatious and 
malignant. | 

Unfortunately for the security of the con- 
clusions, however, all three of their premises 
just cited have since been shown to be un- 
founded’, being expressly controverted by nu- 
merous fresh documents, which show that 


MI nternatignal Review, vol. 1, pp. 736-753, especially p. 738. 

“Ка. Peter B. W ight 1 in jus paper “Government Architecture and 
Government Architects,” read at the A. I. A. convention in 1875 and 
printed іп the American Architect, vol. 1 (1876), at p. 845 and Adolph 
Cluss in A. I. A. “Proceedings,” 1876, at p. 39. 

aC, B. Todd, in his book “Тһе Story of Washington," 1889, pp. 37- 
38, based on the manuscripts at the State Department. J. H. B. Latrobe, 
in his address before the A. I. A. convention of 1881, printed in its 
"Proceedings," рр. 2-21, supposed that the building, as begun by Hallet, 
did not differ greatly from Thornton's premiated design. Не based it, 
however, on the erroneous idea that the plans by Thornton, then in his 
own possession, really those of the modified scheme of 1796, Is represent, 
no doubt, the plan approved by General Washington.” ‘He adds, more- 
over, regarding Hallet, nor does the fact that he was employed to carry 
out Thornton's plan absolutely militate against his claim that this was 
in fact his own.” 

Vd merican Architect, vols. 62-55. 

History of the United States Capitol,” 
19. 

‘Bennett: “Stephen Hallet and His Designs for the National Capitol, 

1791-94, in А. I. A. Journal, vol. 4 (1916), pp. 290-295, 324-330, 376- 
383, 411-418, especially pp. 381 xote, р. 377, and p. 294, respectively. Hal- 
lec s letters are there printed entire, 


vol. 1, especially pp. 9, 10, 
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Thornton prepared his final drawings in Phila- 
delphia, that Hallet's drawings were made a 
year earlier than had been supposed, and that 
Thornton's existing drawings differ notably from 
descriptions of his competitive design,-~so that 
even their own sponsors might well now desire 
to give these crucial statements a fresh exami- 
nation. The demonstration of this was inciden- 
tal to a special study of Hallet and his designs 
by one of the present writers, in which the pri- 
ority in date and the originality of Hallet’s 
studies, and his important contributions to the 
executed building, were reéstablished, while the 
positive determination of Thornton's contribu- 
tions was left to await. the discovery of fuller 
evidence regarding his premiated design, such 
as are now first available. To our scanty exist- 
ing knowledge of the other compstitors for the 
Capitol and their designs, few new contribu- 
tions have yet been made', and not even a 
correct list of their names has ever hitherto 
appeared in print. 

Regarding the President's House, for which a 
design was immediately adopted and executed 
without dispute, there has naturally been less 
controversy, and the competitive designs them- 
selves have hitherto attracted still less attention. 
The elevation of the premiated design by James 
Hoban, in the Baltimore collection, has been 
reproduced in connection. with the historical 
notes by Mr. Charles Moore in the report on the 
restoration of the White House’. His competi- 
tive plan, in the Coolidge collection, has been 
published by one of the present writers, to- 
gether with Jefferson's anonymous designs, and 
a study of the prototypes followed by these two 
competitors. Aside from them, the President's 
House competition has never been studied, and 
the many interesting phases which it presents 
are entirely unknown. 

In all the earher writings on the Capitol 
and the White House, the competitive designs, 
especially those of the minor men are judged, 
severely enough, by full academic and pro- 
fessional standards, without appreciation of 
their historical importance, their novelty and 
merit for their own time. George Hadfield, 

'Faw's plan is reproduced and discussed incidentally in Kimball's 
“Thomas Jefferson, Architect," 1916, Fig. 130, and pp. 156-159. 

?c7th Congress, 2d session (1903), Senate Document No. 197, after 
P Kimball: “Thomas Jefferson, Architect," 1917, Figs. 179 and 127- 


129, pp. 176-179 and 156; also hiš article: '""The Genesis of the White 
House,” in Century Magazine, vol. 95 (1918), pp. 523-523. 
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SAMUEL BLopGET, Jr. 

From the portrait in the office of the Superintendent of the 
Capitol. The portrait shows Blodget in hunting costume. Mrs. 
Blodget, a famous beauty, remarked irrepressibly on her hus- 
band’s comical look. 


an English architect who later supervised the 
work on the Capitol, wrote about 1820, with 
professional and classical disdain, of “Тһе 
pile of trash presented as designs for said build- 
ings,’! and similar intemperate expressions 
abound in all but the most recent discussions. 
The papers here initiated aim to cover fully 
both the competitive designs themselves and 
their authors, and to treat them sympathet- 
ically with reference not only to the standards 
of our day but to those of their own. They will 
include reproductions of all the initial competi- 
tive drawings which are still preserved, with 


!Manuscript in the Office of the Superintendent of the Capitol, 
addressed to the editor of the Washington Guide, and published in 
the subsequent editions of the Guide edited by William Fihot. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
From the portrait by Mather Brown, in London, 1786, at the 
period of Jefferson’s greatest architectural activity. 
Formerly owned by John Quincy Adams, Esq. 


attempts to determine finally their architectural 
relationships, prototypes, and influences; bio- 
graphical sketches of their authors with other 
unpublished designs, portraits, and letters, 
constituting a new and richer gallery of early 
American designers; and discussion and com- 
parison of the solutions made by the competitors 
of the architectural problems involved in a 
capitol and an executive mansion. Although the 
subject undertaken is limited to the competition 
and the competitors, and does not include the 
later history of the Capitol and the White 
House, an attempt will be made, in conclusion, 
to outline the bearing of the results obtained 
on these important further questions. 
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After a lithograph by Chesley Bonestell 


Samuel Stanhope Labouisse 


OW true it is seen to be, in the face of 
H death, that the living of life is an art 

which immeasurably transcends the 
worth of all those creations before which we 
bow in adoration and reverence. It is by life 
that the world is enriched and made beautiful, 
and we give so little of our worship to life! 

But those who knew Sam Labouisse and who 
had the rare privilege to be counted among his 
friends, will remember him far less by the 
buildings he built than by the quality of the life 
he lived. And there is no memory of a life to 
equal that. I do not know where he was born, 
nor when. Of his preparation for architecture 
I am utterly ignorant. I know that he was a 
nephew of Richardson, and I know that he 
studied as a youth, but what is of far more 
importance, I know that he was always study- 
ing, inquiring, searching; always keen to gain 
added truth and to fill out his life by enlarging 
the circle of his contacts. 

It was not easy to pass the gate of his reti- 
cence, but, once inside, it became clear that it 
was modesty and not reticence that had kept 
the gate closed, for modesty was the central 
force from which radiated that consideration of 
others which kept the spark of gentleness 
always aglow within his nature. Yet no one 
was ever more quick to respond to an appeal 
against injustice and wrong. Into a conflict 
for the right he threw himself without stint 
and without thought of his personal fortunes. 
No task in which a struggle for the good was 
involved was ever too heavy to deter him from 
giving abundantly of his time and energy. 
To the Institute and his profession he was 
loyal beyond any words of mine to describe. 
The ideals that he had set for himself and his 
life were born of the nobility of his character 
and nourished by a constant activity toward 
their realization. They were profound forces, 
the strength of which was only known to those 
who came within the magic circle of his inner 
life. 

He was the founder of the School of Archi- 
tecture at Tulane University, and it was due to 
his never-flagging interest and zeal that so great 
a measure of success now stands to the credit 
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of this department. As president of the Louis- 
iana Chapter of the Institute, he labored inces- 
santly for the welfare of his fellow practitioners 
and for the betterment of their common pro- 
fession as a civic influence. 

His city he loved with a devotion that was 
both his joy and his passion. It was, perhaps, 
our mutual love for New Orleans that first drew 
us together. He felt keenly, as I did, the slow 
passing of that fabric whereon an earlier day had 
wrought such patterns of beauty. The hours 
that we spent together in searching out its 
hidden treasures were among the happiest of 
my life. He knew them as few others did, and 
took great draughts of pleasure in making a 
pilgrimage to their haunts. Indeed, it seems but 
yesterday that we sat, just when night was 
falling, on an old wharf at the Bayou St. 
John and watched the shadows lengthen on the 
water and the trees merge themselves into soft 
masses of velvety blackness. Of what we talked 
I scarcely remember, even as I have forgotten 
of what we talked when we sat the next even- 
ing in old Jackson Square at twilight. We had 
spent so many hours in these places and talked 
of so many things that the moments seem now 
to have become blended together in a fine and 
precious memory of the man, with all the 
unimportant details blotted out. 

For his family, he was ever the personification 
of youth. The difficult struggles of the bare, 
lean years could neither mar nor diminish his 
affection. It flowed forth in a quiet stream of 
serene and resolute hope, with its source far 
beyond the reach of the trials that often beset 
him sorely; to them he made but scant allusion, 
and never in any spirit of complaint. A word of 
impatience called forth by the unfairness of 
another was the only clue by which his friends 
knew of the obstacles with which he wrestled. 
His death has left a void in many lives, I 
might say, and yet his life so helped to fill those 
lives that there must be no void. The spirit 
of the man has left its indelible imprint as the 
great art that passeth human understanding. 
It abides with those who loved him, to be by 
them diffused as an imperishable legacy for the 
enrichment of the world.—C.H.W. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. HENRY T. HARE, AT THE 
OPENING GENERAL MEETING, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1918 


The New Era 


We stand today at the threshold of a new era. Our 
whole system and scheme of life have been dislocated 
and virtually destroyed. Industry, commerce, and society 
must be reconstructed and reconstituted on a new plan to 
meet the altered conditions. We have the opportunity 
of making a new beginning, and it is for us to approach 
the complex problems which face us with open minds, 
anxious to build upon a sure and solid foundation, en- 
deavouring to keep all the various factors before us in 
due and proper relation. 

Reconstruction is the comprehensive word which 
expresses the problem that faces our country in every 
industry, calling, and profession. In our own case, the 
practice of our art during these years of war has been 
almost entirely in abeyance. We have had to submit to 
restrictions greater than those imposed upon any other 
profession, and we have done so cheerfully and willingly. 
Our younger members have, with one accord, diverted 
their energies from the arts of peace to those of war, and 
while we are proud of what they have accomplished, we 
remember with sadness, though with gratitude, those 
who have fallen in the struggle. We shall welcome those 
who come back to us and endeavour to make their return 
to peaceful occupations as easy as may be. 


The Returning Architect 


A difficult problem confronts us in the resettlement of 
architects who will be returning to civil life, more par- 
ticularly those who were but partially educated іп their 
profession and those whose studies were interrupted. [t 
Is a very serious matter for these young men to have lost 
four years of study and to have the date of their qualifica- 
tion put forward to that extent. While it 1s, of course, 
essential that they should be thoroughly qualified by a 
proper period of study and experience, every facility must 
be given them to acquire the requisite proficiency in the 
shortest possible period, and this matter has engaged the 
attention of the Board of Architectural Education, who 
are making such concessions as may be possible. For such 
men as will be released from the Army without any pro- 
fessional training, I very much doubt whether architecture 
can be regarded as a desirable profession for them to enter, 
unless they are in a position to devote something approach- 
ing to the normal years of study to their qualification. 


Housing 


About a year ago, at the instance of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, we instituted a competition amongst archi- 
tects in England and Wales for designs for houses for the 
working classes, to be built immediately after the war 
by local authorities. Such houses have hitherto been built 
mainly by speculating builders without the intervention of 
an architect, but it is now felt that the problem is worthy 
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of more serious consideration than it has received. The 
programme of our competition was carefully drawn up, 
and was conducted in conjunction with our Allied Societies 
in six separate centres, so arranged as to embrace the 
whole of England and Wales. The response made by 
the profession has been most gratifving, and most of you, 
no doubt, have seen the results exhibited on the walls of 
our galleries. Designs of four different types of houses 
have been selected in each centre, and these are to be 
published at once іп book-form with descriptive letter- 
press. 

It was not to be expected that such a competition would 
produce anything very original or revolutionary, tor the 
problem is of too simple a nature to allow of it. The real 
solution lies in a carefully considered balance of parts— 
in fact, a compromise in which the importance of each 
feature is duly weighed and given its correct relative 
position. I think many of our selected designs have very 
fairly secured this, though I would not say that any in- 
dividual design is not capable of improvement in some 
particular. One of the main purposes which will be served 
by the holding of the competition is to identify architects 
more fully than has hitherto been the case with this class 
of building, and I have some confidence that local authori- 
ties will, in most cases, recognise that it is to their ultimate 
interest, both financially and otherwise, to employ inde- 
pendent architects to carry out these undertakings. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that in future these 
houses, which from their number and universal distribu- 
tion form so large a feature of our town and countrysides, 
must be pleasant to look upon, healthy to live in, and care- 
fully studied in their arrangements, while at the same time 
being economical to build. In order to secure these virtues, 
great skill and mature knowledge are essential in the 
designer, probably in a greater degree than is required for 
a more complex and expensive building. The very sim- 
plicity of the problem enhances its difficulty. 

Following the competition, we have suggested to the 
Local Government Board the desirability of actually 
erecting a small number of these cottages in a readily 
accessible position near London and furnishing some of 
them ready for occupation, so that they may be inspected 
and criticised by all those who are interested and serve 
as a general guide to those who are about to promote 
housing schemes. It is felt that by no other means can a 
really satisfactory solution be arrived at, for mere draw- 
ings cannct convey the same impression as the actual 
object in being. I am happy to say that this suggestion 
has been accepted, and we are now considering the details 
of carrying out the project with the least possible delay. 


The Status of the Architect 


During the period of inactivity in the legitimate 
exercise of our profession, we are taking the opportunity 
of inquiring into the status of the architect. [t is felt that, 
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although the course of study and attainment required to 
equip an architect to carry out his duties efficiently is at 
least as severe as that required for other professions, from 
many causes the general public do not appreciate his posi- 
tion adequately. A very large amount of building is 
carried on either without an architect or under an entirely 
unqualified practitioner, thus bringing the profession into 
disrepute and leading to many abuses. The policy of the 
R. I. B. A. has been for many years to insist upon a very 
thorough course of training and education to qualify for 
membership, but unfortunately a large number of archi- 
tects do not submit themselves to this course and conse- 
quently do not belong to us; indeed, the difficulty of 
admission may be said to act as a deterrent. 

Is there any means by which the building public may 
be enabled to distinguish between the qualified and the 
unqualified ? 

Is it practicable, short of actual compulsion, to ensure 
that every man who seeks to enter the profession shall 
be properly qualified by education and training to carry 
out the duties of his position to the satisfaction of his 
client and the benefit of the community? 

Have we, hitherto, properly correlated and adjusted 
the relative importance of the practical business and 
scientific side of our work with the historical and artistic 
aspects? 

Can any steps be usefully taken to organise and unify 
the profession? 

These and kindred questions are now being carefully 
considered, and the views of those competent to give 
opinions are being collected and noted with a view to so 
ordering the policy of the Institute as to lead to a general 
improvement in the position of the profession. 

In this connection it is felt that architects have not 
hitherto adequately taken their part in public affairs, 
on many aspects of which they are peculiarly qualified to 
‘speak. We ought to have our representative in Parliament, 
and there are few local bodies which would not be 
strengthened by the addition of an architect member who 
would concern himself with the building projects of the 
district and its amenities. 

I should like to see every town and village with its 
Amenity Committee consisting of those residents who 
are interested in its history, monuments, and antiquities. 
I would have every new building or public improvement 
subject to the criticism and, to some extent, to the control 
of such a body. Here is a wide field for the activity of 
architects and one which would enable us to forward the 
education of the public in artistic questions which are 
generally lost sight of and submerged in the purely 
practical and utilitarian aspect. 


War Memorials 


Now that peace appears to be so near to us, the question 
of an adequate War Memorial is pressed upon us more 
insistently. The events of the past four years are so close 
to us that we do not realise the magnitude of the achieve- 
ment which is to be commemorated, how narrowly 
humanity has escaped a colossal catastrophe, and how 
great and complete is the victory which is now being 
secured. Consider how Paris commemorated the Na- 
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poleonic epoch in the vast scheme of which the Place de: 
la Concorde is the centre, and how Italy (far from being 
a rich country) recorded her war of liberation in the Victor 
Emmanuel Monument in Rome. Yet the events which 
these memorialise, great as they were, sink into compara- 
tive insignificance beside the present great world upheaval. 

Surely we can and shall be able to find some means 
which shall mark for all time in a great and imperial 
manner the part which our Empire, widespread and world- 
wide, has taken in these events; some great scheme which 
shall rise above and beyond a mere project of estate devel- 
opment affording a promising field for the activities of 
the speculative builder. Such a scheme should be 
centralised in some great monument of a character to 
excite the imagination and providing a field for the ade- 
quate commemoration of the share which every portion of 
our Empire has taken. | 

I venture to suggest that the scheme for new Charing 
Cross Bridge and its approaches and the removal of the 
station to the Surrey side of the river is such a project; 
with proper support by the nation at large it is capable 
of being developed into a truly imperial project, worthy 
in every way of the great events which are now developing. 

The Royal Academy has recently very properly estab- 
lished a Committee of Artists to assist in the initiation 
and execution of war memorials, a necessary and useful 
office if we are to avoid former failures. Could not this 
Committee, enlarged perhaps and put on a somewhat 
broader basis, take into consideration the question of this 
great National memorial, and prepare under its &gis a 
definite project which would be put forward with all the 
authority of the entire and united body of the artists of 
the Empire? What is wanted, I think, is some such definite 
proposal, and it is needed without delay. There is no 
reason why we should wait two or three generations for 
the realisation of the scheme. It should be carried 
through with the enthusiasm and energy which the war 
has called forth, and while the great struggle is fresh in 
our memory. 

The coming year is to be one of the most eventful in 
all history, and on the decisions to be taken will depend 
the welfare and prosperity of future generations. We 
look forward to the immediate future with high hope and 
confident expectation, feeling that we have passed through 
the worst days of trial and anxiety, and that we may at 
last emerge into a period of peace and prosperity. 

Notre.—Mr. Hare also spoke of the hardships exper- 
ienced by English architects during the war through the 
restrictions placed upon building, and it appears that 
these restrictions have not yet been removed. Notice has 
been given that at the January meeting, the Society will 
be asked to appoint a representative delegation to wait on 
the Ministry of Reconstruction, before whom they may 
place arguments for the speedy removal of all restrictions 
on building. 

When the full chronicle of the war is made known, we 
shall learn how greatly our European confréres have suf- 
fered. Quite aside from the stoppage of work, their ranks 
have been decimated by death on the battlefield, some- 
thing from which the profession in this country has been 
almost wholly spared. 
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We leave the Hermitage 

And wind our way 

Down the long bordered avenue 

Of cedar trees. 

Through the perilous narrow gate 

The automobile threads its way— 

The while we wonder 

What Andrew Jackson would have 
thought 

To hear a motor 

Humming in his drive— 

To come upon a smooth hard road, 

Quite fringed with trees. 

Through the delicate tracings 

Of their boughs, the sunlight 

Of a day in young December 

Weaves grey shadows shot with pink. 

The golden glow of nearly night 

Is splashed with tawny browns 

And rich rare russets, blending 

To a hazy film of roseate light 

That bathes the world in happiness. 


The sinking sun 

Has fired the lowest clouds 

With shafts of flaming gold; 
Those higher up are touched with 
Tips of palest lavender 

That turn to pink and mauve 
And finally to vivid violet, 
Crepuscular. 


Before we turn the car 

Into the village street, 

The sun drops to the horizon, 
Setting the west on fire as with 
A gorgeous conflagration 

To warn us of the hell, 

Into the haunts of which 

We are so gaily venturing. 
Yet on we go our way 

Along the adamantine road, 
Built, they say, a mile a day. 


The dreary rows of houses, 
Row upon row, hundred upon hundred, 
Thousand upon thousand, 

On either hand, 

Black and grey, 

Are only part of what 

Was in the plan. 

Acres of batter-boards, 

In stiff gridiron rigidity, 
Define what would have been 
If there had come no armistice. 
The houses are unoccupied; 
Perhaps they'll never know 
The footfall of a tenant, 


Old Hickory 


Yet the long ditches 

In the alleys between the fronts, 
Tell that water was to come, 

And light, and all the houses 
Have six rooms, and windows; 

A chimney, and two doors— 

At least so they looked in the dusk. 


Beyond, an interlude 

Of boarding-houses, 

Too dismal for my pen; 
Nearby, a blackened acre tells 
The burning of the school, 
While a huge caravansary 
Marks now the new one, 
Built within three weeks, 
They say. 

And then another interlude 
Of houses they call better grade, 
With columns and piazzas, 
Painted tawdrily, to hide 

In vulgar shame, 

The architectural sham 

That will not hide behind. 
Then there came eating-places 
Where men stand in file, 
Waiting for the doors to open 
On their evening meal. 

Up the long street, 

In groups of two or three, 

Or singly, 

Come the workers from the plant. 
Bit by bit 

They disperse and disappear, 
Into the monotonous banality 
Of the wooden town, 

Or else they swell the ranks 
Of those who wait for food. 


Before the post office 

A crowd has gathered, 

And we guess the evening mail 

Is ready to give out. 

And we are glad to feel 

That those who dwell 

Amid this dreary desolation 
Have contacts with a world outside 
Where there are kith and kin, 
Remembered homes and rooms, 
And places warmly kept for them 
In other hearts and lives. 

For these we do not feel as sad 
As for the rest who stand 

In broken rows, before 

The cheerless eating-house, 
Though some of them, we guess, 
May have a letter 

In their pocket. 
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We leave the post 

And dodge a mudhole in the road 
That looks to have no bottom. 

À minute more and there's the gate 
Into the works. 

We stop and give our matches 

To the guard. 

Our guide assures 

Our loyalty and guarantees 

To keep the straight road through; 
And thus the village drops behind, 
And we are stilled and quiet, 

In the powder plant 

They call Old Hickory. 


It is a wonder of the war 

For engineers to claim 

As great performance; 

That no man can deny. 

There has been spent, 

They say, a hundred millions. 
On the fields about us, 

From whose breasts 

All vestiges of herbage 

Have been stripped 

To keep the grass-fires down, 
Farmers plowed and sowed 

But scarce six months ago. 

No war-mad king, however mad, 
Could hear about this work 

And fail to know, that preparations 
Such as these | 

Could only mean defeat. 

A million pounds of powder 
Every day! 


The sun has gone, 

To leave a dying afterglow; 
Darkness descends 

So wonderfully swift 

We have not noticed it. 

As we move down the road, 
Slowly gliding between 

The shapeless mass of structures 
Rising black on either hand, 
We are depressed. 

We think of Dante, 

And the Inferno, 

And the Doré pictures, 

But we know well 

That here's the graphic picture 
Of the veriest Hell, 

That hatches all the other hells, 
Of shell and shrapnel, 
Scattering death. 


Away, into the blackness, 
Stretch the rows 
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Of buildings, big and small, 
High and low. 

From some there come 

The grumblings and the rumblings 
Of machinery; 

From others steals the hissing 
Of escaping steam. 

A little locomotive, 

Like a toy, 

Snorts suddenly beside us, 
And startles us with thoughts 
Of direful possibilities. 

Our guide remarks 

That it is built 

With spark arresters. 


In one great structure, 

We are told, 

Are mammoth engines, 
Giving power to turn 

And grind and haul and drag. 
We catch the glintings 

Of their polished rods 

And cylinders, 


Through windows grimed with dirt. 


All over the ground, 

In all directions, 

Crawling like worms, 
Wriggling like snakes, 
Running like vines, 

Are miles and miles, 
Thousands of miles, of pipe, 
Of all dimensions. 

Who knows what they carry 
And where they go? 

How can anybody know 
Where they all go 

And what they mean? 


The boiler-house 

Has towers nine that rise 

And vomit smoke into the sky. 
A whole carload of coal 

It takes to feed their maw 
Each nine minutes of each day. 
“There,” informs our guide, 
Pointing elsewhere, 

“The powder floats on water;— 
And tells us why, 

Which I've forgot; 

" And there," he says, 

“The powder's stored,” 

In those long houses 

Lying low in alleyways 
Against the dead black night 
Of east. 

There are the blending towers, 
A hundred feet in air, 

And that long chute, inclined 
From the very topmost point 
Down to the ground, 

Is for the man who stays there 


OLD HICKORY 
While the powder flows together. 


In case of fire, he only leans 
His weight against the chute, 
And so he falls to the ground, 
And safety, if he can. 

Does he always fall safely? 
No, not always, but mostly so. 


The blending towers have snouts 
That silhouette themselves 
Against the last red glow, 

Now almost dead in the west. 

To me they seem to be 

The snouts of the Old Men 

That sniff the dark night air 

For scent of blood— 

The scent of rich, red blood, 

On which they fat themselves,— 
The blood of beautiful youth. 

No old men’s blood will satisfy 
These flabby jowls; 

The Old Men have taken care, 
Precious care, to keep the taste 
Of youth sweet to these snouts, 
The while they boast their sacrifice 
(Made to the Old Men’s world,) 
And say they give their sons! 

As though they owned them, too! 


For, after all, 

This is the Old Men's world. 
They have come to own it 
With their deeds and titles, 
Their stocks and their bonds, 
Their banks and exchanges, 
Their railroads and ships, 
Their dogmas and creeds, 
Their prisons and jails, 
Their law and their rule, 
Their college and school. 
And the snouts of the towers, 
At the powder plant, 

Are the flabby jowls 

Of the Old Men, 

Of all lands and kinds, 

For to be old 

One need not have lived 

A long time, 

Or anywhere in particular. 


Some men were always old, 
And never had a youth, 

While others have lost theirs 
In the world of Take and Get. 
They have not known the rapture 
Of great youth 

Which never wills to Own, 
But wills to Be. 

And so, with wiles, 

The Old Men steal the sandals 
From the joyous feet of youth, 
And make him old like them. 
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Yet there was once a youth 
From whose intrepid feet 

The Old Men could not steal 
The sandals of his faith. 

For once, they met their master 
And were beaten, 

And this youth is still 

Forever and forever young. 


Thus, as I looked 

Across Old Hickory's waste, 
I wondered whether Christ 
Could once again 

Give of his youth 

To other youth, 

In such a way 

That they shall have 

A faith that can endure 
The Old Men's tempting;— 
Promises of wealth, 

To be set in jewelled diadems, 
And crowned and sceptered, 
And enthroned; 

Promises of power 

To hold a tribute 

Over other lives; 

Promises of luxury, 

And time to while away 

In satisfying 

All caprices of the body, 

Or the mind. 

Will a Christ come again? 


Some day it will be so, 

We must believe, 

For otherwise our doom is written, 
If the pen remain 

In the Old Men's hands. 

There is no hope for the world 
Except in Youth! 


For the Old Men look at Life 

As a raging sea, 

(And Thought a perilous craft) 
Where harbors count, as safety, 
Above all other earthly things. 
They call the stuffy docks 

To which they moor their souls— 


Respectability ! 


To Youth, life is a flowing river, 
And to be young, 

One need not have sailed 

Upon it a short time, 

Or a long time, 

Or anywhere in particular. 

Only one must sail fearlessly. 


It was Christ 

Who made the greatest journey,— 
Will the Son of Man 

Be admitted at Versailles? B. 


The Profession of Architecture in New Zealand 
By W. BEAUCHAMP-PLATTS* 


HE profession of architecture in New 

Zealand is centered in The New Zealand 

Institute of Architects. This body was 
founded on the 19th of October, 1905, when 
delegates from five separate architectural 
associations met in the Town Hall, Wellington, 
for the purpose of joining in the formation of 
an institute which would include architects of 
the whole of New Zealand in its membership. 
These delegates represented the Auckland, 
Wellington, Canterbury, Otago, and Southland 
associations. Prior to this date no organization, 


in the wider national sense, existed, the small 


societies being entirely local in scope and more 
social than professional in character. 

The meeting of delegates in 1905 was thus of 
considerable importance, and the Institute, 
the foundations of which were then so well and 
truly laid, became at once an active and repre- 
sentative body. For eight years it worked 
quietly and conscientiously for the good of the 
profession, and succeeded in establishing itself 
before the public as an Institute which was 
doing valuable work for the health, safety, 
and convenience of the community. 

In the year 1913 it was considered advisable 
that the Institute should be incorporated under 
a special Act of Parliament. Since the inception 
of the Institute, the question of registration, 
regulation, charter, license, and other matters 
of government had frequently been before the 
executive, and the chief difficulty had been to 
decide what form the constitution should take 
so as to foster the aims, ideals, and needs of the 
Institute and the future of architecture, protect 
the public and the interests of members, and 
yet prove agreeable to that very critical and 
democratic body, the representatives of the 
people in Parliament assembled. 

After mature consideration it was decided to 
adopt in toto the rules of the parent Institute, 
which, after eight years of practice, had proved 
to be complete and excellent in their definition 
and realization of the objects of that body. 
But with the incorporation of the original 
Institute in the new and, what may be termed, 
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the “official” Institute, some more definite 
steps to secure required results were decided 
upon. 

It may be said, without question, that each 
country has its own peculiarities regarding the 
form of local or general government best suited 
to its needs, and it was doubtless the result of 
deliberations by the Council of the Institute 
on this point which prompted it to seek for the 
"Registration of the Qualifications of Members" 
under a Special Act of Parliament; and to incor- 
porate the existing Institute as the registering 
authority, having administrative powers in 
the matters of controlling the admission and 
exclusion of members, the education and 
examination of students, the exercise of dis- 
ciplinary powers over its members, and, in 
general, to have the full executive authority 
needed for the carrying out of the Institute's 
functions as defined in the Act. 

When submitting its draft bill to Parliament, 
the Institute encountered two serious difficulties 
at the outset. The first of these was the dis- 
inclination of Parliament to make membership 
compulsory. The second obstacle was Parlia- 
ment's absolute refusal to grant a monopoly 
of the use of the simple word “architect” to 
registered architects. While the first difficulty 
was not as serious as persons unacquainted with 
New Zealand might imagine, it was remarkable 
to find a Parliament so openly favorable to 
labor as to concede the principle of compulsory 
unionism, refusing absolutely to extend accep- 
tance of a similar principle, or a modification of 
it, to a professional body which sought pro- 
tection for its own and the public good. 

The real difficulty, however, was Parliament's 
attitude over the word "architect" and the 
restriction asked for in the bill. It caused the 
Council of the Institute great concern. In 
spite of repeated representations, Parliament 
remained firm, holding that it neither could 
nor would reserve, for the exclusive benefit of 
any one section of the community, a word in 
common use. I am of opinion, however, that 
the real difficulty lay in the want of a proper 
definition of the word. When called upon by 
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the Chairman of a Special Committee of the 
House, before which I appeared in support of 
the bill, to adequately define the meaning of 
the word "architect," I found it impossible to 
submit any definition which would prove 
acceptable to the Committee and which did 
not in some way conflict with existing interests. 
So the term “registered. architect" was agreed 
upon, and its choice (though not at the time 
popular with members of the Institute), has 
proved a wise one. Our citizens are now learn- 
ing the meaning of the term and are ceasing to 
employ the unregistered man. 

When the Act came into force there was 
created a Registration Board, with power to 
investigate and decide upon the claims of all 
persons applying for registration. The qualifica- 
tions which entitled applicants to registration 
were fully set out in the Act. Subject to good 
character, and to their satisfying the Board as to 
proficiency, those regarded as fit for registration 
were: 

I. The holder of a recognized certificate (as 
defined) entitling the applicant to be admitted 
ad eundem statim. 

2. A bona-fide practitioner for three years (to 
apply within twelve months.) 

3. A draughtsman having seven years' experi- 
ence (to apply within twelve months). 

4. An engineer with five years' architectural 
experience (to apply within twelve months). 

5. Pupils or apprentices at the date of the 
Act (to apply within five years). 

6. Persons who pass the required examina- 
tions. 

Of these clauses Nos. 2, 3, and 4 have now 
lapsed, and No. 5 lapses this year. There now 
remain only two doors of admission to the 
Institute, that of “ad eundem statim" and that 
leading from the examination-room. 

After completing the Register, the Board 
held an election for the new Council, among 
registered members, and having done this and 
handed over its authority to the Council, the 
Board ceased to exist. It is interesting to know 
that out of some 350 cases, only in three 
instances was the Board's decision regarding the 
eligibility of applicants reversed by the Supreme 
Court. The qualification clause for practi- 
tioners, as originally drawn up, made use of the 
expression "engaged as a principal in practice 
as an architect." The Parliamentary Committee, 
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despite my strenuous objections, altered this to 
read "engaged in the practice of architecture," 
and it was this phrase which caused us to lose 
the three cases referred to. They related to the 
applications of three builders, who had for years 
been engaged in erecting buildings according to 
designs prepared by themselves. They were 
refused registration by the Board on the grounds 
that they were builders and not architects. 
The Supreme Court held that the expression 
"engaged in the practice of architecture" 
covered the work they were engaged in, and 
ordered their registration. It is interesting to 
note that while Parliament refused to sanction 
compulsory registration of architects, the Court 
had power, under the wording of the Act, to 
impose compulsion in another direction. It is 
fortunate that the time-limit for admission 
under this clause has long since expired. 

It is now a very open question whether the 
Council of the Institute will proceed any further 
in its attempts to have non-members debarred 
from using the word “architect.” The term 
in use for the past five years, namely “registered 
architect,” has become established, is recognized 
by the public as indicating membership of a 
legally constituted body having control and 
authority within the Dominion, and, moreover, 
the Hospitals Department will not now accept 
plans for the erection of hospitals—the funds 
for building which are, in this country, partly 
provided by Government subsidies—unless 
they are prepared and carried out by registered 
architects, and this practice is being extended 
in other directions. It is hoped that one of the 
first amendments to be secured by the Institute 
(and for which it is now working) will be that 
“по certificate for any progress or other payment 
required by law or custom to be signed by an 
architect, shall. be valid, ог the payment there- 
under enforcible, unless such certificate shall be 
signed by a registered architect." The constant 
use of the letters indicating membership and 
the term "registered architect" have had, as 
already stated, an educative effect on the public. 
There are still some members, happily few in 
number, who do not use the term. This 1s to 
be regretted. It is not praiseworthy modesty. 
The letters and the title represent an honorable 
distinction and are an indication to the public 
of an architect’s qualifications. 

Five years’ experience in the administration 
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of an Act of Parliament gives one a very fair 
idea of its merits, and I am convinced that, with 
few exceptions, the operation of the Act has 
proved that its clauses were drafted on the right 
lines, at any rate as far as New Zealand is con- 
cerned. With the correction of the exceptions 
referred to, it should prove to be a very satis- 
factory measure. The amendments desired 
cannot well be discussed here, as they are, in 
a sense, sub judice, being still under consideration 
by the Council of this Institute. 

It might be considered inappropriate for one 
unfamiliar with the methods of thought, local 
conditions, and other special features of other 
countries to comment upon the ideas held and 
the efforts that are being made by architects 
abroad in matters akin to those that are dealt 
with in these notes. But I venture the opinion 
that many of the objections to regulation by 
Act of Parliament of which I have read as 
prevailing in many places are more academic 
than real. In saying this I am considering such 
regulation as it affects the fixing of a definite 
term or title denoting membership, be it “reg- 
istered” or any other word, as well as in other 
directions. It appears to me that no govern- 
ment elected by popular vote will grant any 
particular section of the community exclusive 
privileges of the class apparently sought for in 
some of the registration proposals I have read; 
for in the history of most legislative enactments 


the rights of a man earning his living during a ` 


reasonable period in a bona-fide way (even if 
it is not a very skilful way) at any lawful 
occupation have always been recognized and 
preserved, and attempts to limit that right when 
compiling the original list of members, by the 
imposition of severe restrictions upon his 
admission to any register must, in equity, fail. 
At the same time, the reception, into any newly 
incorporated professional body, of all persons of 
good character who hitherto have earned their 
living, wholly or in a substantial part, in the 
practice of that profession, need not of neces- 
sity prejudicially affect the stability or unduly 
influence the destiny of the new body, nor does 
the registration of a person of mediocre ability 
or limited experience exert a revolutionary 
influence on either his ability or experience, for 
neither are increased or lessened, nor is his 
clientele affected. What happensiis that the 
new member of the body comes under its 
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regulations and discipline, a proceeding which 
is for his own and the public good. 

My five years’ experience of a Registration 
Act for Architects, coupled with ten years spent 
in intimate touch with the working of an Act 
for Accountants—measures designed on very 
similar lines—has shown me that the public 
will have little or nothing to do with an un- 
registered man. Further, my experience has 
been that the disciplinary action of a Council, 
acting fearlessly and honestly, has been of 
incalculable value alike to the profession and to 
the public. And, lastly, the time is now coming 
when the efforts of the Council in the direction 
of educating students and pupils are bearing 
fruit. This is emphasized by the advent into 
the ranks of the younger practitioners of men 
who not only have been taught their profession 
systematically, but have had the seal of merit, 
proved by examination, set upon their period of 
pupilage. 

In every community there must be some 
sacrifice of vested interests, prejudices, opinions, 
and precedent if ultimate good is to be achieved. 
I am convinced that the sacrifices made by the 
older members in the formation and develop- 
ment of the Institute have been justified by the 
results attained; and that these results have been 
brought about under a system of registration 
very much more quickly than they would have 
been realized by a purely voluntary or unincor- 
porated body. I use the expression “purely 
voluntary" advisedly, for though with us there 
exists no legal compulsion to register, public 
opinion in New Zealand has become a compell- 
ing power—a power which has been indirectly | 
created and fostered by the Act of Registration 
and the manner in which it has been adminis- 
tered. 

The Institute, being impersonal so far as 
financial interest or advantage is concerned, is 
coming into its heritage as the guardian of the 
public welfare in architectural matters, as well 
as of the interests of its members. Its regulations, 
dealing with ethics, scales of charges, and the 
training and examination of students, are 
framed with this end in view. Moreover, the 
Institute stands for professional skill, integrity, 
and perfect service, and it has every reason to 
confidently rely upon its members to assist in 
bringing about the fullest realization of its 
ideals. 


Post-War Committee— Preliminary Outline of Programme 


HE Executives of the Post-War Com- 

mittee are not at this time prepared to 

issue any document which might be 
considered as a programme. The field of investi- 
gation assigned to it 1s so vast that any hasty 
pronouncement would be certain to be mis- 
leading. In order, however, that advantage 
may be taken of the immediate public interest 
in "reconstruction" in every industry, the 
subcommittee presents this preliminary out- 
line statement. This is known to be incomplete 
and inadequate, but is published in order that 
organizations of architects throughout the country 
may know the general lines along which we are 
inclined to start the investigation and may, by 
their advice, help to fill in the outline. In this 
way when finally sent out to every architect in 
the country in the form of a questionnaire, we 
may hope that because of its comprehensive 
nature, it will elicit valuable and helpful replies 
from every section of the country. This then 
is the draft in its preliminary state: 


FOREWORD 


I. It is the purpose of this Committee to 
study and suggest improvements which will 
affect the conditions and increase the efficiency 
and adequacy of architectural practice through- 
out the United States. The desire is to make the 
study cover the whole country and to reach 
every qualified person practising the profession 
of architecture, irrespective of whether or not 
that person be a member of one of the estab- 
lished professional organizations. 

2. As a result of conditions preceding and 
consequent on the war, the practice of every 
vocation faces new conditions, and the time 
has come when each vocation must honestly 
appraise its true position. 

3. The world is apparently searching for a 
way in which to make human relations more 
right—not in words, but in fact. The test of 
right relationship is being applied in a thousand 
ways. 

The individual must appraise the value of 
the service he renders to his fellows, primarily 
through the measure by which the results 
achieved in the practice of his vocation are 
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effective. Thus, as architects, we must ask 
ourselves these questions: Are we in right 


relations: 


A. With those whom we would serve—the 
public? 

B. With those with whom we would co- 
operate in the production of a building? 

C. With those who render the same service— 
our fellow architects, the students of 
architecture, and, as professional men, 
with all those who render professional 
service? 


The experience of the war has bared the weak- 
nesses of long established methods of performance 
until institutions of every kind, hitherto thought 
to be effective, have been found wanting. The 
conditions affecting the building arts, at this 
time, therefore not only suggest but demand, 
that they be given the same searching analysis 
that is being given to every human activity, in 
order to bring it into right relationship with 
the new world in which we are to live. 

In order that we may get the facts on which 
to base a forward-looking programme for our 
vocation, we ask every architect to coóperate 
with all his heart and soul, in the work of this 
Committee. An outline of topics suggested from 
many sources is set forth with the idea of deter- 
mining a direction along which lines of discussion 
should proceed. It is the idea of the Committee 
that a digest of the opinions which it will receive 
from architects, either singly or through group 
discussions, will enable the Committee to 
present a more adequate document for the 
detailed consideration of all architects, which 
will follow later. 


Subjects to be Included 


A study of conditions affecting architectural 
practice seems to suggest the following main 
subdivisions: 


A. The Attitude of the Public to the Archi- 


tect. 
B. The Relation of the Architect to Other 
Professions, Crafts, Industries, and 


Trades Organizations. 
C. The Relation of the American Institute of 
Architects to the Profession as a Whole. 
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D. The Relation of our System of Archi- 
tectural Education to the Present-day 
Requirements of an Architect. 

Under these main headings the following 

points have been suggested for consideration: 

(a) The Status of the Architect: It is 
obvious that the status of the architect in the 
modern world is established for him (and not 
by him) as a result of the necessity for, and 
the value of, the service he renders. The main 
objective in any building operation is a com- 
pleted structure serving adequately the purpose 
for which it 1s intended, measured in terms of 
appearance, utility and durability. More and 
more we hear it said that despite these facts, 
architects are so tenacious of their professional 
ideals that they are inclined to disclaim any 
relation to ordinary business or industry and 
their responsibilities. 

(b) Need for More Comprehensive Service: 
The modern tendency of business, accented by 
the experience of the war, is to deal with larger 
organizations with one responsible head rather 
than with the several contributing factors that 
go to make up an organization to produce a 
material result. It is said that the architect 
has done nothing to meet this demand, but that 
. engineers have, to an extent, done so. 

The war has brought the whole world face 
to face with a situation which demands that 
production be increased and that resources 
and facilities be developed to an extent far 
exceeding the pre-war volume. The architect 
is said to have done nothing to coórdinate his 
work with the movement for efficiency in pro- 
duction. The experience of the Construction 
Division, the Emergency Fleet Housing Divi- 
sion, and the Housing Corporation have dem- 
onstrated the great advantage of intimate 
organized coóperation of all the factors in 
building production in meeting the exigencies 
of a war emergency. 

(c) Business or Profession: The claim is 
made that architects have persistently defined 
their services as distinctly professional, while 
in rendering a large part of their service, they 
really are business men. The existing American 
tendency is to measure the value of all effort 
by material performance—statistics as to costs, 
quantities, speeds, and mechanical achieve- 
ments—which by comparison have a dramatic 
appeal. The public has no measure of value for 
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the more subtle service that, through the 
exercise of imagination and creative genius, 
makes these physical accomplishments possible. 

Architects who have employed direct business 
methods, even to the point of becoming con- 
tractors, seem to have made a better under- 
stood appeal to the public, frequently to the 
detriment of good architecture. Something must 
be done to preserve both valuable elements. 

(d) The Purpose of Professional Organization: 
Our professional organizations are said to have 
occupied their energies in the past in prescribing 
the exact terms upon which an architect may 
seek or accept employment and have not taken 
into account sufficiently the kind and quality 
of service the public demands and 1s willing to 
pay for, or the terms upon which the public is 
willing to engage such service under the ever- 
changing economic conditions that govern all 
business operations. 

(e) Responsibility: A large proportion of 
building is carried on with borrowed funds. A 
reliable estimate of the cost of the completed 
structure is necessary as a prerequisite in 
arranging any scheme for financing its cost. 
Individuals are entitled to know in advance, 
approximately, what obligations they are enter- 
ing into. Too many architects have been slow 
in realizing how vital is a reliable preliminary 
estimate in the success of a building undertaking. 

An architect’s estimate, even though correct, 
carries with it no financial guarantee that 
protects the owners or lenders in the amount 
of money they may be called upon to spend. 
The architect’s status as agent of the owner 
imposes upon the owner full financial responsi- 
bility for all errors of judgment or defects 
growing out of lack of experience or ability on 
the part of the architect, except in such remote 
cases where it can be proved that the architect 
has failed to exercise due diligence and care. 
The architect’s status is said to be not clearly 
enough professional, in the lay mind, to make 
apparent the reasonableness of this relation. 

(f) The Architect as a Citizen: The architect, 
it is said, does not understand or sympathize 
with the viewpoint of business, nor does busi- 
ness understand the professional ideals of the 
architect. The architect does not take sufficient 
interest іп business, political, or civic organiza- 
tions. His ability, through his peculiar training 
and experience, to render service in these fields, 
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is little understood. Other more aggressive 
interests are therefore more closely identified 
in the public mind with the building world. 

(g) The Contractor's Function: Great changes 
have taken place, in recent years, in the status 
of the contractor in relation to building enter- 
prises. In important work the contractor now, 
generally, sells his services on a professional 
basis. His remuneration is understood to be 
for the use of his organization and its knowledge 
of the building business. This changes the 
relation of the architect to the whole building 
procedure. 

The contractors have been quick to realize 
changed conditions and the desire of modern 
business to deal with one organization equipped 
to handle all phases of a building problem. 
Construction companies are therefore employ- 
ing able designers and doing all work from the 
making of drawings and specifications to the 
financing, building, and furnishing of the struc- 
ture. Under this new system, the average archi- 
tectural organization dwindles in impressive- 
ness. The service of an architect, where a 
contractor is selected on the basis of “соп- 
fidence,” is not required in the same degree 
as in the older method, to watch the performance 
of the contractor or to safeguard the expendi- 
tures of the owner. Nor is he so frequently 
called upon to adjudicate disputes that may 
arise between the owner and the contractor 
over interpretations of the contract obligations. 

(А) Advertising: Without going into the con- 
troversial question of whether advertising of 
a certain kind is or is not proper for pro- 
fessional men, or dwelling on its potential 
abuses or advantages, the fact seems undeniable 
that of all the agencies interested in a building 
project, the architect’s function is (ће? least 
understood by the lay public. 

Advertising seeks to accomplish a greater 
use or sale of any article or service. Such a 
result is attained in the business world by means 
of a liberal expenditure of money along recog- 
nized lines pf publicity. The architect does not 
advertise. Between these two opposites, how- 
ever, there must lie a fruitful field for study, to 
the end that architecture may be given a wider 

application and serve society in a more full 
measure. 

(2 Competitions: The architectural profes- 
sion is possibly suffering the consequences of 
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having encouraged, or at least officially counte- 
nanced, a fallacious method of selection—the 
competition. The efforts made to regulate its 
conduct and minimize its pernicious effects are 
merely superficial remedies applied to a con- 
dition that is fundamentally unsound. The 
selection of an architect by the comparison of 
his usually hastily prepared and inadequately 
considered drawings with those of others in 
the same boat, without any of them having the 
benefit of personal consultation or coóperation 
with the interests that are to use the building 
when built, puts a premium on deceit and mere- 
triciousness, and confirms the all too common 
belief that architects are primarily picture- 
makers and neglect the considerations of good 
construction within or approaching the approxi- 
mate cost, and the management of all the busi- 
ness details attendant upon such an undertak- 
ing. 

As a part of this question, the methods by 
which architects are employed need study. 
There seem to be three ways by which they may 
solicit a commission: by the competition, as 
above described; by the social method of utiliz- 
ing friends and acquaintances; and by the 
direct business method of soliciting employ- 
ment, by making sketches gratis. Then, too, 
the schedule of professional charges has been 
supposed to be mandatory, or has been used by 
architects to indicate a compulsory fee to which 
they are bound, thus setting up an anomalous 
condition whereby the public is led to believe 
that all architects possess equal ability because 
they are entitled to equal payment. 

(7) Percentage Remuneration: It is commonly 
said that the theory of charging for professional 
service on the basis of a percentage on the cost 
is unsound. While the cost of two buildings 
may be the same, the cost of rendering the 
architectural service for the two buildings would 
never be the same. A given percentage in one 
case might be too low and in another too high; 
further, the public cannot disabuse its mind of 
the notion that where a man's remuneration 1s 
based upon a percentage of cost, there will be 
a tendency, if not actually to attempt to increase 
the cost, at least to refrain from making an effort 
to reduce it. 

(k) Supervision of Construction: Architects 
are said to devote themselves too exclusively 
to the study and preparation of drawings, 
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specifications, and contract documents, and to 
entrust the supervision of the work too largely 
to salaried employees. The owner's active 
interest is in the actual construction, not in the 
drawing. In watching the progress of the work 
he is thrown into closer contact with the con- 
tractor and the salaried employee, with the 
result that the value of the architect's service 
in connection with the actual construction seems 
unimportant to him. 

(1) Education: Our architectural schools, in 
emphasizing the important features of design, 
science, and culture, have apparently neglected 
to train the students in practical business 
methods or practical building knowledge, with 
the result that a large proportion of graduate 
architects are utterly unprepared to render 
skilled service. Thus it would seem to be true 
that many young men gain their business and 
constructional experience at the expense of their 
first clients. There is a large question as to 
whether the practical application of scholastic 
training can be taught in schools or whether 
it must be gained through some system of 
apprenticeship or responsible association with 
more experienced architects. 

(m) Architectural Design: There is a great 
problem before us in the frequently discussed 
question of new forms of architectural design 
appropriate to the new forms and materials 
of construction and suitable to the new ways 
of living, the new ways of industrial produc- 
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tion and the new social forces everywhere in 
evidence. 

(n) Extension of the Social Service: All the 

professions have been criticized for having 
worked primarily in the interest of one class 
to the neglect of all others; for the rich or 
moderately wealthy and to a lesser degree, or 
not at all, for the poor. We know that probably 
a large majority of all building work in this 
country is carried out without the services of a 
competent architect. It is one of our most 
important problems to discover where lies the 
responsibility for this condition; with the 
architect’s training and practices, or with the 
public. 
The subjects outlined above are those that 
have been listed thus far for consideration 
by the Executives of the Committee. They will 
be glad to receive from any one suggestions 
of topics to be added to the programme, pro- 
vided that these are pertinent to the purpose of 
the proposed investigation as outlined in the 
foreword. It is intended that the programme 
when completed (with an attached question- 
naire) shall be sent to every architect in the 
country for his consideration*and advice. In 
the meanwhile, subjects submitted for inclusion 
in the programme should be sent to the “Post- 
War Committee on Architectural Practice, The 
Octagon House, 18th Street and New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C." 


Notes by the Wayside 


TWENTY-FOUR CENTURIES ago the Greeks per- 
fected the Doric order and built the Parthenon, and in 
the Parthenon, perhaps, there are more subtle and care- 
fully studied refinements than in any other building. 
The most subtle of these 1s, probably, the entasis of the 
columns, but the horizontal lines are crowned and the 
vertical lines are bent. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Parthenon contains no really horizontal, really vertical, 
or really straight line of any proportionately great length. 
We know nothing of the methods by which these devia- 
tions were determined, either in amount or character. 
All our study has led to nothing more than conjecture and 
assumption. Seventeen centuries later, seven centuries 
ago, came the height of the Gothic period in France, the 
days of Amiens and Rheims. And in these cathedrals 
there are also subtle and carefully studied refinements; 
they contain few, if any, really horizontal or vertical or 
straight lines of any length. Marvelously, the profile 


of the Gothic piers in some cases corresponds in character 
and proportion with the entasis of the Greek columns! 
The similarity is almost uncanny, considering the dif- 


. ference in time, place, and traditions of the workers. 
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We know as little about the Gothic methods of determin- 
ing the amount and character of these deviations and 
refinements as we do of the Greek. We assume that these 
practices, both Greek and Gothic, were prompted by the 
same motives—the counteraction of optical illusions, the 
modification of perspective effects, or merely to give 
pleasing variety to what otherwise might prove rigid and 
cold. We are quite sure, however, that the entasis of the 
Greek column and the refinement of profile in the Gothic 
pier, although often similar in proportion, were calculated 
for different reasons. We are quite sure that the entasis 
of the column was evolved for the purpose of producing an 
effect in the column itself, probably to avoid the optical 
illusion of concavity in the profile, and we are quite as sure 
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that the modification of profile in the Gothic pier was for 
the purpose of producing an effect in the nave or aisle, 
or the space between the piers, probably to increase the 
appearance of spaciousness and to avoid the seeming effect 
of falling-in at the vaulting by widening the nave as it 
went up. It is quite bewildering to try and think out 
what were the reasons that led builders of such different 
temperaments, and separated by so many centuries, to 
adopt, independently, such similar practices. Thinking 
about it must lead us to one conclusion, however; builders 
of ancient and medieval times, although they did not have 
the graphic facilities for study that we have, were much 
more careful in their foreseeing of results and planning to 
avoid unpleasant accidental effects than we are. 


THERE ARE MANY who scoff ‘at mathematics. In 
the words of Webster they make “that miserable inter- 
rogatory, ‘What is all this worth?' " When we consider 
that the astronomer is enabled by his mathematics to 
determine exactly the recurrence of eclipses and other 
phenomena, that this determination depends, of course, 
on his estimated distances and sizes of the heavenly bodies, 
that since the phenomena are timed correctly, as we 
have oft-recurring evidence to show, the estimated distances 
and sizes must be very nearly correct, does it not show 
us that all this, the power of mathematics, brings us 
coser to the understanding of the infinite, that it brings 
us nearer to the satisfaction of the craving akin to 


that expressed by Tennyson, “то know what God and 
man is"? 


THERE IS A LANGUAGE which is almost universal 
and which, independently and shorn of its rather mysteri- 
ous and involved affiliations, is not in the course of study 
of any school or college. We shall call it the language of 
the line. A knowledge of it will enable one to present an 
idea graphically—to make a diagram of an idea. It is, 
with music, the twin mother of all languages; to sight and 
hearing, they are universally understood, and yet there 
are those who consider the lack of knowing French a great 
shortcoming, and the ignorance of correct English a dis- 
grace; who say with equanimity, “I never could draw any- 
thing and cannot understand a drawing." The trouble 
seems to be that drawing has usually been inseparably 
associated with "art," and that it has been taught by 
reproducing insipid copy in "drawing-books." The ability 
to draw can be acquired as easily as the physical ability 
to write. By drawing is meant here merely the description 
of things by lines instead of words. There are often 
times when three lines will describe more than thirty 
words, and anyone who can write the thirty words should 
be able to draw properly the three lines. Let the language 
of the line, drawing, be separated from the idea of art 
and pictures and one of the fashionable accomplishments 
to be acquired at young ladies' seminaries and be raised to 
the dignity of the "three R's." 


The Hazards of Walking 


By H. WEAVER MOWERY 


How, in so complicated a business as building, shall a 
proper balance of essentials be kept, with enthusiastic 
specialists. each vigorously pursuing their particular 
activity and each careless of the other? 

For instance, fire-safe construction, though of vital 
importance, occupies a preéminent position in the minds 
of all associated with building design. This condition has 
been brought about through unremitting publicity and 
agitation by manufacturers of fire-proof materials of all 
sorts, the formation of national associations for fire-pre- 
vention, the publication of magazines, and kindred acti- 
vities. But in obtaining this wonderful result, is it not 
possible that other matters of perhaps equal importance, 
lacking the organization and the publicity, came to be 
more and more neglected until finally almost entirely 
overlooked? | 

The problem of providing safe walking surfaces seems 

to have been eclipsed in this fashion. We have come to 
take it as a matter of course when a person falls down- 
stairs and is severely injured or killed. A short time ago, 
in Chicago a leading building contractor fell downstairs 
and died within a few hours. Exactly five and one-half 
lines was the amount of space given in the newspapers 
announcing this fatality. But when an individual is cre- 
mated in a burning building, a special representative of 
the press is assigned to the story, and we get two or three 
columns with glaring headlines. Yet there are more than 


twelve times as many people killed by falls as there are in 
burning buildings! For instance, in Chicago, in 1915 there 
were eight people killed in burning buildings, while 154 
were killed by falls on floors, stairs, and sidewalks, other 
than through slipping on ice and banana-peels. In New 
York (Manhattan), 816 deaths through falls on stairs and 
sidewalks have been reported to the Coroner's office in 
five years—1912 to 1916 inclusive. Statistics from the 
Labor Departments of the four states, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, show that slipping and 
tripping injured as many workmen as were injured by 
cranes, gears, belts and pulleys, planers and jointers, lad- 
ders and elevators all combined. In the state of Ohio, 
slipping and tripping casualties in the industrial plants 
cost approximately $153,000 for compensation, hospital, 
and medical expenses alone. Such figures show beyond a 
doubt that something is wrong with the surfaces upon 
which people must work and walk, or with people them- 
selves. 

A casual tour of inspection reveals amazingly unsafe 
conditions in tread surfaces. Architects and engineers are 
not responsible for all of these unsafe conditions. Ter- 
razza floors, if properly cleaned, are not unsafe, but if the 
janitor or superintendent of a building will persist in using 
soap-powder instead of the proper sort of floor-cleanser, 
such a surface is dangerously slippery and, of course, the 
designer of the building is not responsible for such a con- 
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dition. But there are many conditions coming directly 
under the supervision of the architect and engineer which 
can be corrected by those charged with the supervision of 
the designing and the specification of the materials. 

An analysis of the casualty reports from sixty-five com- 
panies in twenty-two different states, by the Accident 
Prevention Committee of the National Electric Light 
Association, shows that slipping, tripping, and falling was 
the greatest cause of disability accidents (28 per cent of 
the total). More than twice as many casualties resulting 
in “‘lost time" were caused by falls as by the next highest 
cause. And it should be noted that falls are not usually 
from high places such as scaffolds, temporary supports, or 
poles, as is usually thought, but 32 per cent of all falls 
occurred on stairs and floor-levels. 

Whether stair accidents are caused through the care- 
lessness of the individual, or because of improper tread and 
riser dimensions, or through unsafe tread surfaces is a 
question often raised. The experience of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is very interesting. It conducted the only authen- 
ticated service test of which there is definite knowledge, to 
show the merit or demerit of a type of tread from a safety 
viewpoint. On a newly constructed stairs, equipped with 
one type of tread, 141 accidents were reported in less than 
two months. The type of tread then was changed and not 
a single reported fall in the three months following. There 
was no change in tread or riser dimensions, no additional 
hand-rails were put in, lighting conditions were the same 
as before the accidents ceased, and it is to be assumed 
that the people were just as careless and were in just as 
great a hurry. But the change in the type of the tread 
alone was responsible for the elimination of falls in this 
case. 

It is essential that the nature of the material of which 
stair treads are composed shall be such that slipping on 
them will be prevented and wear reduced to a minimum, 
but, in addition, it is well to conform to some universal 
standard of tread and riser dimensions. 

On floor-levels, it will be found that the most prolific 


cause of falls is through slipping on inserts of cast iron" and 
steel, such as door-saddles, trench-covers, drainage-grat- 
ings, expansion-joint covers, floor-plates, coal-hole and 
man-hole covers, and kindred surfaces. 

How to prevent falls on floor-level is a complicated 
subject, and related to it are such problems as “‘good house- 
keeping," which means materials properly piled in safe 
locations. Pieces of sharp-edged stovepipe, especially in 
a factory passageway, are decidedly hazardous, and their 
presence at such places does not constitute "good house- 
keeping." Other items related to safe walking are such as 
projecting siamese sprinkler connections or unguarded 
areaways, all constituting serious hazards. 

At a recent meeting of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers, they passed unanimously a resolution as follows: 

“WHEREAS, Slipping and tripping hazards are a most 
serious menace and prolific source of industrial and public 
casualties, causing a great economic waste and untold 
suffering which it is desirable to reduce or prevent, there- 
fore be it 

* Resolved, That it is the sense of this Society to recom- 
mend suitable provisions to eliminate existing and to pre- 
vent future slipping and tripping hazards, and be it further 

* Resolved, That surfaces of cast iron or steel, on which 
people walk or work, constitute dangerous hazards which 
should be prohibited unless an effective anti-slip element 
is embodied in the wearing surface of such tread materials.” 

Such action as that denoted by this resolution becomes 
all the more emphatic when we note that there is embodied 
in the laws of two states, and in the building code of the 
largest municipality in the United States, provisions which 
require that “‘all stair treads shall be so constructed and 
maintained that persons walking thereon will not slip.” 

It is of urgent importance to give careful consideration 
to the nature of materials used where people must walk 
or work upon them. This phase of accident-prevention 
has been neglected; it must now claim consideration by 
men who give true service in building. 


War Memorials 


At the present moment an unusual and very whole- 
some activity is concerned with the subject of War 
Memorials. On the whole, the general suggestions put 
forward are very sound, but one discovers an inevitable 
tendency to sound the praises of the expert. This is well, 
as far it goes, for expert services are needed before any 
suitable memorial can take form, but what is needed more 
than any of these things is a national consciousness 
seeking to memorialize a spiritual experience,—for unless 
the movement to build a memorial is quickened by the 
deep stirrings of the sacrifice we and all others have made 
to a common cause, what hope is there that our memorials 
shall stand before the coming generations as witnesses 
of the havoc and suffering and anguish which all the forces 
of modern civilization—churches, colleges, and govern- 
ments—could not avert. All were powerless to stay the 
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slaughter. Is it too much (о hope that the memorials 
of this experience will fail utterly to glorify war, and 
victory, and while still paying homage to the heroism of 
men, also point the thoughts of the world to a kind of 
humanity and brotherhood which will refuse ever again 
to adopt war as a means of settling any issue? 

To that end, is it not important to consider forms of 
memorials where men and women and children may meet 
and congregate for work and play, and where they may 
discuss and fraternize? Let us have memorials that will 
bring men together in a common experience and not leave 
them cold with the frigidity of monuments that lose their 
power to influence almost as soon as the mortar is dry in 
their joints. Let us forget the imperialistic ruins of 
Europe, and build something democratic, for if anything 
Is certain, we may be sure that our men did not die in 
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order that they might be glorified in bronze or stone. 
They died for Life, for more and better life, warm, fresh 
and vital in the living—that must be our memorial to their 


sacrifice. 
Why Arches? 


To THE EDITOR or THE JOURNAL: 


On the subject of war monuments, the Institute has 
moved to mitigate the offences which will inevitably 
spring up all over the country in the name of patriotic 
recognition of the valor of those who were in the great 
army. : 

The ambitious communities talk of building “victory 
arches,” but why arches? The watchword of the war has 
been, “То make the world safe for democracy." Where 
does the victory arch typify that inspiration? The great 
Roman arches, built to commemorate the imperialism 
of a dominating empire, the prototypes of the arches now 
proposed, certainly are, in spirit, far from our ideals of today. 
Had our enemy triumphed, victory arches at the gates 
of Paris, London and New York would have seemed the 
fitting memorials of imperialistic triumph. 

Can we not find some democratic expression of com- 
memorating the deeds of a nation, not some personal 
memorial to any man or set of men? For the personal 
memorial the bronze tablet in the home neighborhood of 
those who died in service seems fitting, but no blatant, 
prideful monument of stone that we can set up seems to 
echo the spirit of the war. 

Why cannot the spirits of those who have gone on 
look upon some peaceful ground set aside as a park and 
kept beautiful for those whom they have left here, or 
why cannot some district near each of our great cities be 
forever dedicated to pleasant homes? These would be 
living, democratic memorials and would make good in the 
future our promise that we really meant something when 
we talked of winning the war to make the world safe for 
democracy. Very truly yours, 

Francis J. MacDonne Lt. 


Philadelphia 


A conference with the leading associations of artists in 
Philadelphia was called in November, under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Chapter. The purpose of this confer- 
ence is expressed in the following resolution: 

Be it Resolved, That, in view of the probability that the Declaration 
of Peace will be marked by celebrations, and by memorials both tem- 
porary and permanent, and in order that the services of the foremost 
artists of the country be utilized in the designing and directing of these, 
we urge upon all National, state, and municipal authorities, and upon 
the public in general, that such designing and directing of design be 
entrusted only to architects, sculptors, and painters, of the highest stand- 
ing, the selecting or naming of whom should be left to a committee formed 
from their own recognized associations, which committee could coóperate 
with any existing art committees, either National, state or municipal. 

Since the adoption of the principles thus expressed, the 
movement has crystallized into the form of an organiza- 
tion composed of duly appointed artists or professional 
members under the title of the “Advisory Council of the 
Art Associations of Philadelphia," Mr. Wilson Eyre, 
Chairman, Mr. Horace Wells Sellers, Secretary, the socie- 
ties being represented as follows: 


Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: Messrs. 
J. McClure Hamilton, Nicola d'Ascenzo, and Miss Violet Oakley. 
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Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. А.: Messrs. Wilson Eyre, John P. B. 
Sinkler, Horace Wells Sellers. 

Philadelphia Sketch Club: Messrs. Wm. F. Gray, Joseph Pennell, 
Edwin H. Fetterolf. 

T-Square Club of Philadelphia: Messrs. Howell Lewis Shay, Albert 
Kelsey, and Chas. L. Borie, Jr. 

The Art Alliance: Messrs. Paul King, Charles Grafly, and Miss 
Violet Oakley. 

The Alumni of Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Arts: 
Messrs. Otto F. Ege, J. Frank Copeland, and Charles Scott. 


As indicated by the resolution, the purpose of the Council 
is to consider means and take active measures toward the 
improvement in design of war memorials which will be 
erected in commemoration of events or in honor of individ- 
uals. Through its activities it is hoped to secure an 
intelligent consideration of such works, and already the 
Council is formulating a scheme for the proposed victory 
pageant to be held in this city, following the signature of 
the treaty of peace, and it is proposed that this pageant 
shall constitute also a fitting celebration of the opening 
of the parkway now nearing completion. 

While the parkway in itself affords an interesting 
opportunity for embellishment as a court of honor through 
which the processions will pass, its termination at the 
elevated site of the proposed art museum provides a setting 
for an impressive spectacle which it is intended shall form 
the climax of the celebration. The scheme when developed 
will be offered by the Council to the Committee on Celebra- 
tion of World Peace, appointed by the Mayor at the request 
of the Philadelphia Council of National Defense. 


Alabama 


Members of the Alabama Chapter, Ámerican Institute 
of Architects, have offered their services, through the 
Birmingham Civic Association, to the city, gratis, in 
advising any committees or organizations who wish to 
erect public memorials and monuments. 

Mr. Warren, President of the Alabama Chapter, 
pointed out that architects had only the interest of the 
city at heart, from an artistic standpoint, in offering their 
services to builders of these public memorials and improve- 
ments. The Alabama Chapter has appointed a committee 
whose services will be available without charge in helping 
to design prior to the awarding of contracts for the con- 
templated improvements. This committee was appointed 
so there would be no hesitancy on the part of committees 
seeking advice along these lines. 

It is expected that a committee of the civic association 
will appear before the city commission asking to have an 
art commission created, to be on a voluntary basis; all 
petitions for privilege to erect monuments and memorials 
will be submitted to the commission. 


A Park for a Memorial 


According to statements in the press, the village of 
Port Chester, N. Y. has initiated the purchase of 41 acres 
of land to be set aside and developed as a memorial to the 
soldiers from that village. 


Community Houses as Memorials 


The War Camp Community Service is collecting data 
and suggestions relating to community houses for soldiers' 
and sailors’ memorials. There are now some 400 represen- 
tatives of the War Camp Community Service distributed 
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around the country and eventually there will be 600. 
The Committee, in issuing a circular on the subject 
says: 


“Any memorial should be built of permanent materials such as stone 
or brick and be fireproof—for it should of its very nature be permanent. 
In old established communities where there is an architectural tradition 
exemplified by the older buildings in the town the memorial should con- 
form to their general character; in new communities without that back- 
ground of tradition, the dignity and good taste of the memorial structure 
would go far toward establishing a standard for other new buildings. 
When the building fund is small, there should be no attempt at display; 
the heroism, the supreme sacrifice, of which a memorial perpetuates a 
reverent and tender memory, are not tawdry; there should be therefore 
no tawdry ornament nor cheap and showy substitutes for good materials 
used. Itisof importance to select the best architect available. In small 
communities it may be found advisable to seek him outside; a worthy 
memorial is of more importance than a narrow local pride. There 
are two methods open in the selection of an architect: (1) His direct 
selection on the basis of his proven worth as designer and executant, 
his integrity and business ability; (2) His selection through competition. 
Where two or more architects may lay claim to the equal confidence of 
the community, a competition will probably prove to be the solution of 
many delicate personal problems; in any case the competition should 
conducted under the standard program of the American Institute of 
Architects (obtainable by application to the Secretary of the Institute, 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C., or by application to the nearest 
Chapter of the Institute). This program contains those provisions 
essential to the fair and equitable conduct of a competition. It insures 
ровы contractual relations between the owner and the competitor. 

nder it the competition requirements are clear and definite. The com- 
petency of the competitors is assured; the agreement between owner and 
competitors definite, as becomes a plain statement of business relations; 
and the judgment would be based on expert knowledge.” 
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This activity is being aided by the Institute's Com- 
mittee on Post-War Memorials, which proposes to estab- 
lish, if possible, competent jurists throughout the country 
to whom memorial projects may be submitted as early in 
their inception as possible. 


Circular of the American Federation 
of Arts 


The Federation has issued an excellent circular on 
the subject of War Memorials, copies of which can be 
obtained on application to the American Federation of 
Arts, 1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. The 
circular announces, among other things, that a Special 
Advisory Committee is to be appointed, the services of 
which will be made available to those seeking them. Also 
that War Memorials will form the main theme of the 
next Convention of the Federation, in May. 


A Base for a Flagstaff 


It has been suggested that one simple form of memorial 
would be a stone or bronze base for a flagstaff, which, if 
erected at a point where it would invite open-air meetings 
and discussions, would offer a memorial possessing an 
enduring influence. 


Correspondence 


“The Meaning of Architecture" 


To THE EDITOR or THE JOURNAL: 


I note in the columns of the Journal, with the awe 
which overpowers one in the presence of super-knowledge, 
howbeit awe tinctured with amused interest, a review of 
my little book, “Тһе Meaning of Architecture;" and I 
take the liberty of "reacting" to it because, appearing as 


it does between the covers of the Journal of a great pro- . 


fessional body which is supposed to foster the art as well 
as the practice of architecture, it might otherwise exercise, 
possibly, a prejudicial influence upon the layman whose 
absent gaze might incidentally be directed to it. Archi- 
tectural readers will recognize readily enough the historical 
and technical limitations of the reviewer; while the limita- 
tions of the author of the book have been apparent to most 
of them, through the medium of the architectural press 
and otherwise, throughout a long series of years. 

Your reviewer starts out with the statement that “‘the 
author gives evidence throughout the book of a deep love 
of art, of lofty purposes, and of genuine and worthy 
reactions to the noble monuments of the past." Then he 
remembers his office, reverses himself, and begins a specific 
condemnation of those “lofty purposes" and “personal 
reactions" which he had just permitted himself to commend; 
and he proceeds to "show why" the reversal of form by 
quoting some passages which, detached from the stream 
of the argument, lend themselves, as detached passages 
readily do, to misinterpretation and superficial comment. 
These quotations bear only upon the author's “reaction” 
to certain Greek forms, while the lesson which the book 
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is intended to convey—the lesson of individual and 
communal reaction to worthy art—is absolutely ignored; 
probably not in the least comprehended. 

Concerning the full treatment of that particular subject | 
upon fragments of which your reviewer sees fit to expend 
his entire critical charge, another reviewer (in the Art 
World) has said: “At the outset Mr. Pond possesses the 
inestimable advantage of knowing architecture and there 
is no question but his remarkably sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the reasons involved in the evolution of Greek 
architecture must illumine and even thrill the esthetic 
perceptions of his lay readers." That is one reviewer's 
opinion on the minor theme of the book, and I quote it 


"for what it is worth as against the opinion of the Journal’s 


reviewer. 

Let us note the stock which the Journal's reviewer dis- 
plays upon his intellectual shelf. Well, he exhibits a 
certain perspicacity, of which he himself is quite unaware, 
when he characterizes as “almost like a bit of super-solemn 
Alice in Wonderland" a sentence which anyone else would 
know was interjected with humorous, not to say whimsical, 
intent. Your reviewer's rare mind blindly sensed the 
situation. 

Now, as to the masculine and feminine in Greek archi- 
tecture: I am not responsible for the very general ascrip- 
tion of masculine characteristics to the Doric order and of 
feminine characteristics to the Ionic. I have met it in 
my reading on architecture from the very first; and so 
general it was that I do not see how even a superficial 
reader could have missed it (unless he were a reviewer 
[this is a bit of super-solemn Alice]), but never have I 
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been furnished an analytical or literary clue. Is it a crime 
that I should seek an interpretation, and, finding one 
which appeals to me, that I should share the pleasure of it 
with one who should really “like that sort of thing”? 

And then as to the Ionic entablature which I might 
have diagrammed (as an engineer might diagram the 
forces in a beam—though, your reviewer to the contrary 
notwithstanding, I did not) a fairer impression might have 
been conveyed had the reviewer reproduced the whole 
plate instead of building up a fragment of it from an 
unsympathetic font of type. (That seems quite to be his 
method—to convey ragged impressions by presenting his 
own drawing of detached fragments.) It is not, however, 
to the diagram and its mistreatment that I desire to direct 
attention, but to the humorous lack of historical and 
structural knowledge of the entablature displayed by the 
reviewer. Let me quote him: 

"Now the plainest of plain men would not find anything 
startling in the fact that when a beam is laid across 
supports—here they are columns—one wouldn't cut 
them up so as to weaken them actually or in appearance, 
but that after horizontal courses had been laid it would be 
quite practicable and pleasing to decorate the further 
horizontal courses with vertical markings, since a continu- 
ous support has been supplied. The aforesaid plain man 
would not have thought of compression or tension and 
neutral zones, and it is highly probable that the Greek of 
the entablatures did not either. Of course I don't say that 
they did not. I don't know anything about it. I can only 
say that I find that kind of elaborate, unhistorical, and 

apparently fantastic explanation of the obvious as tedious - 
as it is futile." 

I dismiss the tedium and futility as factors of a 
personal equation. I pass over (another bit of Alice) 
the evidence of the reviewer's unfamiliarity with English 
and facts, confusing us as to which the plain man does not 
cut—the beam or the supports—and as to whether the 
Greek or the entablatures did not think, and proceed to 
the "obvious." Obvious to whom? Was the Greek method 
obviously the one to be employed by the Egyptian? Then 
why did the Egyptian so generally cut the face of the 
lintel down to the lower edge with decorations which 
minimized or obscured the structural function? Was this 
Greek treatment obvious to the plain man of the Middle 
Ages? Then why did he so consistently ignore it? The 

was not an element in the major medieval structural 
scheme; but it was of necessity employed—somewhat in 
ecclesiastical, widely in civil and domestic building—* 
and was cut and carved for purely decorative purposes 
in such manner as to weaken it, not only in appearance but 
in actuality. Detailed citation is not necessary; outside 
the realm of Greek influence the.practice was general. 
Obvious? It seems not to be so frightfully obvious that 
the forms of the Greek entablature developed through deep 
feeling for structure; some need to have the fact pointed 
out to them. If they don't believe it nor see how it affects 
the design, it becomes "tedious" to them. By the bye, 
I wonder if the telephone, the phonograph, the Marconi, 
and the airship were obvious to your reviewer a few years 
ago—they are so obvious now that it must tire him to hear 
of them. 

As to turning the architecture of the country over to 
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the engineers, if architects are to idealize or dramatize 
structural forces in their buildings, that does not worry me. 
I was an engineer: civil, by instinct and education; struc- 
tural, by wide and important practice. The C. E. which 
I am privileged to append to my name is not an honorary 
degree but an honorable mark gained by hard study and 
some service. I know the engineering mind and respect it, 
—respect in it the power to conceive a useful thing and 
go to it with directness; but I respect, to the point of 
reverence, the architectural mind which conceives the 
useful thing in the spirit of beauty—a very different matter 
from cloaking useful forms with superficial ornament. 
How the architectural mind may react to the spirit of 
beauty, to the lasting benefit of itself and society, and how 
society and the individual may find themselves clearly 
symbolized or typified in architecture, I tried to set forth 
in the book. All this your reviewer, in stubbing his 
intellectual toe on a splinter which he himself kicked up, 
has missed. 

As to the gentle slap administered in his last paragraph 
—if calling the architecture which my firm has produced 
in these past years and the influence which it has exerted 
toward simplicity and directness of style—if calling this 
a “blight” on the profession can be denominated a gentle 
slap—I have little comment to make. I may say, however, 
that I accept all the responsibility. I shall not shift it 
onto the American Institute of Architects which, in spite 
of my well-known philosophy of art and my executed 
works, kept me for years at its council board, making me 
twice its president. I absolve the architectural press ot 
this country, and that portion abroad, which has sought 
my work, both in design and in "minor literature." 
I say sought, for I have never offered, unsolicited, an 
article from my pen, a drawing or a photograph of any 
of my work to any architectural publication. And yet 
many articles of mine and much of the work of my firm 
have been published and reviewed in a spirit of fairness 
and have called forth commendation from individuals and 
societies. One building was awarded the gold medal of a 
Chapter of the Institute; and I have been asked to serve 
and have served on national and international juries of art. 
“Апа so" from the “blight” of my teachings the profession 
has been and will be secure! By just what authority does 
your reviewer assume to speak for a profession in 
the pages of a professional journal? Please mark that 
‘and so," as appearing in your review, especially in the 
last sentence. Does not it "seem a fair measure of" your 
reviewer's "critical and scientific reasoning"? Once more 
as to the “blight of my teachings;" realizing the enormity, 
as now I must, I should be overcome with remorse that 
the American Library Association has seen fit to list 
my book and place copies in many army camp libraries— 
and I weep to read the words of the Springfield Republican’s 
reviewer: “Тһе public, as well as those engaged in the рго- 
fession of architecture, needs just such stimulating leader- 
ship in regard to general principles as Mr. Pond is able to 
afford!’ I ought to weep—but I do not. 

Irvine К. Ponp 
To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 

I am sorry that I cannot agree entirely with Mr. Pond’s 
strictures, for if I could I should merely say, “You are 
right, Mr. Pond, and I am wrong” and we could let it go 
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at that. But there is only one statement in his letter with 
which I can cordially agree. He says, in effect, that I know 
nothing about architecture, and on that point our opinions 
are absolutely at one. I said as much to the Editor when 
he asked me to review Mr. Pond's book and another, but 
the Editor answered that in these books the problem was 
rather social, educational, and esthetic, and not technically 
architectural. It was with this in mind that I undertook 
their consideration. Mr. Pond quotes a review which 
says that “his interpretation of Greek architecture must 
illumine, even thrill, the esthetic perceptions of his lay 
readers." I am one of those lay readers, but I regret to say 
that my response is not according to prescription. Whose 
the fault—Quien sabe? 

In answering Mr. Pond's letter I shall make my notes 
serial, following the order in the letter. 

Firstly, Mr. Pond is not in “the presence of super- 
knowledge" but only in that of a modicum of intelligence. 
He may not agree to this but such is my opinion. 

Secondly, I mean the commendatory passages to con- 
tinue valid throughout. I never question either the love, 
the purposes, or the personal reactions, but only the 
interpretations. 

Thirdly, I do not question the "masculine and feminine" 
in certain Greek forms, but I do find Mr. Pond's interpreta- 
tions to be anthropologically and psychologically fan- 
tastic, and these "interpretations" are not matters of 
architecture but concern these other disciplines. Nor do 
I suggest that his interpreting them 15 a "crime," even 
though I do believe that his interpretations are blunders. 

Fourthly, concerning the obvious. Mr. Pond has 
never given to the notion of the obvious the attention it 
deserves. I can assure him that "the telephone, the 
phonograph, the Marconi, and the airship" were not 
"obvious" to me “a few years ago," that they are not 
"obvious" to me today, and will not be "obvious" to me 
if I live a thousand years. The familiar and the obvious 
are two very different concepts. It is a commonplace of 
popular speech that people often fail to perceive the 
obvious. The fact that peopleoften cut the beams illogically 
is an instance of this. But to have discovered a mare's 
nest in explanation of the obvious is another matter, and 
that I believe Mr. Pond to have done. 

Fifthly, as to my failure to perceive that Mr. Pond is 
concerned with the Spirit of Beauty and the ways in 
which “society and the individual may find themselves 
clearly symbolized or typified in architecture." It would 
seem that one must be explicit in talking to Mr. Pond. 
My review was concerned exclusively with that, and the 
instances cited were intended to bring out clearly that this 
kind of symbolization ispsychologically and historically false. 

Finally, and to be very serious. Mr. Pond has no 
shadow of warrant in saying that I called the architecture 
that his firm produced, and its influence on the profession, 
a blight. I said not one word about his architecture 
or its "influence towards simplicity and directness of 
style." I was concerned exclusively with Mr. Pond’s 
method of interpretation, and I used the term blight in 
relation to a certain method of deliberate, conscious, 
symbolization that he advocates. If that be unfair, 
unintelligent, or otherwise reprehensible, let Mr. Pond 
make the most of it. Leo STEIN. 
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P. S. This 1s a matter of interest to Mr. Pond alone, 
so I add it in a postscript, but it is true in respect to the 
"Alice" passage that I at first suspected it of being humor- 
ous. A comparison with other statements of unquestion- 
able sobriety changed my opinion. However, Mr. Pond 
may substitute the passage about the symbolism of the 
Doric flutings, unless that, too, is a whimsy. 12:9: 


А Letter of Thanks from 
Major Evarts Tracy 


As the last one remaining of the goth Engineers in this 
country, I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude for the 
willing aid and assistance given by the architectural pro- 
fession through the Institute; their help has been of the 
greatest value to the service in procuring the much-needed 
personnel for the Camouflage Section of the Army. From 
the inception of the service, the Institute placed at the dis- 
posal of the section its entire organization, assumed the 
expense of printing and postage, and donated the labor of 
its personnel. 

When the writer returned to the United States in 
October, with orders to recruit two two-company battal- 
ions, consisting of 1,048 men and 64 officers, all men of 
special training, and to send the first one over on Decem- 
ber 10, it was said in France it could not be done. The 
same comment was made here, and owing to the epidemic 
of influenza, which held up the draft, and certain changes 
made by the General Staff regarding inductions, it was 
certainly a difficult proposition. However, the Institute 
immediately started its work, and there was such a patriotic 
response from all members of the profession, whether be- 
longing to the Institute or not, and the artists and sculp- 
tors as well, that by the time of the signing of the armis- 
tice we had over eight hundred men in process of induc- 
tion, one complete battalion and more than three hund- 
red as a start for the second, slated for departure in 
February. 

We, in France, expected to fight at least all next sum- 
mer, and it was somewhat staggering to have the end come 
so quickly. As a whole, we have had luck, though a few 
of the best now lie in France, and there are many who bear 
the scars of shell and shrapnel, as well as those who will 
never be the same as before they passed through the worst 
experience of all—mustard gas. 

A great many architects have thought, I find, that we 
wanted architects for architectural work. In the haste of 
organizing I did not make our needs perfectly clear. The 
qualities needed in a good camoufleur are: leadership, 
ability to handle men, color sense and artistic perception, 
ingenuity and common sense. The engineer often has most 
of these qualities, but is apt to lack the artistic ones. The 
artist has color sense and artistic perception, but often is 
not accustomed to handling men. Of course, there are 
brilliant exceptions, as we found in our own outfit, but all 
of the allies, as well as our own higher officers, have stated 
that the architect, on account of his training and experience 
generally, makes the best camoufleur. 

Camouflage, and the French artillery motto will hold 
good: “Une batterie vue c'est une batterie perdue." 

[Signed] Evarts Tracy, 
Major, goth Engineers, U.S.A., Commanding. 


Planning in Australia 
By NILS HAMMARSTRAND 


HERE are countries where the resistance offered by 
indifference, ignorance, or contemptible selfish- 
ness still forms a mighty obstacle to the sure 
ultimate triumph of the now world-wide movement 

for rational city-planning, and where, therefore, its final 
victory still seems comparatively remote, There are other 
countries where the movement already has passed through 
this initial stage, and where the practical results already 
achieved presage that the universal ascendancy of city- 
planning—or, perhaps, even country-planning—will be 
one of the greatest features of the present century. 

Again, there are countries where this agony of birth, 
this painful conflict between reason and unreason, between 
great aims and small aims, seems in process of being allev- 
lated through the influence of some regulative constitu- 
tional element. In Germany, it is the aptitude for organiz- 
ing, and sometimes over-organizing, all human activities 
which has rendered this service; in England,it has been the 
national common sense which has helped to insure to city- 
planning on a scientific basis its rightful place among the 
most vital concerns of social life. In regard to England, 
it may even be opportune to say that the time may come 
when its "national glory" at the present moment will be 
measured rather by the number and quality of the work- 
men's houses it has built during the war than by the number 
and artillery equipment of the surrendered German war- 
ships. In that better future, for which many of us hope and 
some of us work, it will then also be told how even the 
remotest of the British dominions not only participated in 
the bloody sacrifices of their motherland, but also received 
an impetus from its impelling upbuilding energy. That 
this energy has been redoubled through the imperative 
demands of the war should, however, not becloud our sight. 
The spectacle of a Britain that has “leaped forward a 
hundred years in method, in organization, in planning in 
advance, in housing, health and, above all, in outlook" 
should not make us fall to the temptation of drawing the 
dangerous inference that war is “а biological necessity." 
At least, there is not much hope for humanity if such 
monstrous catastrophes are indispensable for making 
us clearsighted and premeditative. To acknowledge this 
would be to admit the necessity of degrading men to the 
very lowest level of unreason and ferocity in order to make 
them really progressive! Only the most abject, incurable 
misanthrope will be ready to accept so pessimistic a tenet 
as a rule to govern our actions. 

The words just cited, characterizing the English pro- 
gress during the war, occurred in a presidential address 
delivered some months ago at the Second Australian Town 
Planning Conference in Brisbane. It was on this occasion 
that one of the organizers of the conference, Mr Charles 
Reade, Government Town Planner, South Australia, made 
the following statement: “One of the essentials towards 
the practical application of Town Planning in Australian 
States has been recognized and given effect to since the 
first Conference and Exhibition in Adelaide last year, by 
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the South Australian Government—namely the making of 
Town Planning a Permanent Department of State, and 
renewing the appointment of a Government Town Planner. 
It rests with delegates to this, the second gathering, to say 
whether or not they would approve and recommend that 
a similar step be taken in other States in The Common- 
wealth as a prelude toward further developments.*” The first 
conference, it might be recalled, indirectly affirmed the 
principle of a Town Planning Department, when, after 
prolonged discussion, it unanimously agreed to the resolu- 
tion which reads: “Тһас full Town Planning powers be 
conferred on local authorities, with the right to control by 
the State Government." 

We have italicized “аз a prelude toward further develop- 
ments" with a view to emphasizing the rational character 
of the Australian procedure in securing city-planning. To 
the Australian city-planning pioneers it has been self- 
evident that whatever differences of opinion there may 
exist regarding the best way in which to direct, govern, and 
control the complicated process of city-planning, results 
can be achieved only on the solid basis of a well-constructed 
administrative foundation. Already we see this foundation 
in course of being constituted in the young Australia, while 
in some countries it still seems a long way even to a mere 
recognition of its indispensability. Certainly, Australia 
is to be congratulated upon taking, at the outset, this 
decisive step in the right direction, and all the more as, 
since in so doing, it is by no means merely imitating 
England. 

Another quotation from Mr. Reade's paper on “‘Prac- 
tical Town Planning” may serve to illustrate the Australian 
attitude: “Now the gist of all town-planning practice and 
application is mainly centered in and governed by ‘Pro- 
cedure’—the manner in which the authorities shall proceed 
to prepare a scheme and carry it through the successive 
phases necessary to formulate, discuss, amend, and secure 
adoption, if possible, by all concerned, before it can be 
brought to the Minister for consideration, and finally 
authorized. ‘Procedure’ is an all-dominant factor, for 
not only does it determine the form and character of the 
scheme, but, in addition, settles the main lines on which it 
shall be carried out. In other countries (i. e. Britain, 
Canada, etc.), the responsibilities and functions of ‘Pro- 
cedure’ are divided between the central authority and the 
Councils. In the case of Britain, the Council is obliged to 
act under the absolute direction of the local Government 
Board and its ‘Procedure Regulations,’ which 1n practice 
are most cumbersome, over-cautious, and cause prolonged 
and needless delays. At present these regulations are 
undergoing severe criticism at the hands of authorities, nad 
the Local Government Board has been invited by repre- 
sentative bodies and institutions to radically amend them, 
as well as the Act itself. Canada has considerably modified 
and simplified procedure. There is no reason why Australia 
should not go one better. This, under local conditions, 


*The italics are mine.—N. H. 
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seems quite possible of realization without sacrifice of 
essential safeguards to owners and objectors generally.” 

In Australia, as in England, the division of the control 
of towns, and particularly of metropolitan areas, especially 
complicates the problem of effective town-planning control. 
At the first Australian conference, in Adelaide, Mr. Reade 
strongly emphasized the point that the British system of 
control is very unsatisfactory when attempting to deal 
with a city and suburbs controlled by many authorities. 
"Canadian States," Mr. Reade said on that occasion, 
"have also found that in adopting town planning Acts 
based on English practice, the problem of divided authority 
remained unsolved. Canada found that these Acts in 
themselves were insufficient to formulate plans for the 
improvement and development of cities. Town planning 
Commissions on the American model have been appointed 
in addition." Mr. Reade also referred to the fact that 
"many large municipalities in Britain, such as Greater 
Sheffield, have removed the difficulties of divided authority 
in town planning by bringing unbuilt areas under the 
control of one metropolitan council." 

These quotations—which, if space allowed, could be 
supplemented by others from Mr. J. Garlick's paper on 
“The principles of Town Planning Legislation" and from 
various critical comment made at the conference—may 
suffice to show how seriously the Australians are wrest- 
ling with the difficult problems which the establishment 
of a well-adapted, effective ‘‘city-planning constitution" 
presents. 

Other aims of this conference and of the preceding one 
have, of course, been to afford opportunities for ventilating 
city-planning questions generally, to stimulate enterprises 
aiming at practical accomplishments, and to arouse a 
proper realization of their urgent necessity. In regard to 
actual achievements, the president of the conference, Mr. 
J. D. Fitzgerald, Minister for Local Government and 
Public Health of New South Wales, made, in his opening 
address—a quite remarkable speech of its kind—reference 
to the extensive plans for the improvement of Sydney 
which at present are in process of preparation, to the 
general planning bills which have been drafted in nearly 
every Australan state, to the Greater Sydney and the 
Greater Brisbane Bills, finally to the creation of the garden 
suburb of Daceyville near Sydney, to Dr. Price's scheme 
for a garden city at Darra, which was exposed and dis- 
cussed at the conference, and to the recent plan for the 
Mitcham suburb by Mr. Reade. In this connection, the 
international competition, which was held a number of 
years ago with a view to obtaining suggestive plans for an 
Australian Federal Capital, should not be forgotten. The 
official Transactions of the Conference will certainly, when 
forthcoming, give a more complete idea of the Australian 
aims and achievements. 

In Australia, as everywhere else, the great cities, with 
their often insufferable conditions, the consequence of 
indolence and neglect, are the primary objects of the aims 
of the city reformer. Though lacking first-hand knowledge 
of city conditions on the Australian continent, we should 
venture to suppose that, in regard to deficiencies, they 
will, in the essential, offer a pretty close parallel to those 
prevailing in the greaturban agglomerations of this country. 
The abnormally rapid growth of the industrial and com- 
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mercial centers of a quickly developing "new land" will 
there, as here, have produced cities which not only appear 
to be, but really are, “substantiated negations of rational 
city-planning principles." Incidentally, in the great cities 
of the Old World, the external appearance is generally 
better, but even in the most progressive ones, the actual 
conditions disguised behind a better exterior are only too 
often very much the same. Thus, this phenomenon be- 
ing world-wide, we are not at all surprised at hearing 
that Hobart and Perth are "two capitals which must 
be radically replanned in order to meet the demands of 
their future," or that Sydney's plan is out of date and 
her suburban roads a byword, or that Brisbane is a 
planless city. We know well what this "'planless" im- 
ports and can sympathize with the sufferers. We can 
also sympathize with the Australian city-planning pion- 
eers who, in cheerfully shouldering the task of helping to 
relieve the suffering, voluntarily face the jeerings of the 
hostile and the sneers of the ignorant. As regards this 
special phase of the matter, Australian and American 
conditions are undoubtedly, again, very much alike, and 
they are on this point really different from those prevailing 
in the most progressive European countries. There, the 
recognition of city-planning as one of the fundamental 
problems of contemporary civilization is now so firmly 
rooted that its practical application is generally avowed, 
even among “the most practical men," to be “perfectly 
good business." "There the city-planner is no longer 
derided, but he who wants to perpetuate standards of 
conduct fit for the Middle Ages will be laughed at. More- 
over, even in the most democratically governed European 
countries, the disastrous influence of party politics in 
matters of civic improvement is, as well known, infinites- 
imal compared to its paralyzing effect in the United States 
and, perhaps, also in Australia. The boundary-lines be- 
tween the various influences which in the New World 
counteract the development of a truly progressive civic 
spirit are, however, very difficult to draw. Ultimately, 
these influences may, all of them, be traceable to the widely 
prevalent conception of the rights of the individual as their 
main source, a conception which the European mind is 
inclined to stigmatize as antisocial, while fully aware of its 
being the consequence of a different historical development. 

In this connection it is very much worth while to quote 
one or two more passages from Mr. Fitzergerald's address. 
Their slightly sarcastic tone allows us to look forward to the 
brilliant opportunity that will be offered to a satirical pen 
when, some time in the future, there will be written the 
history of the great city-planning movement whose begin- 
nings we witness; one of the most interesting chapters will 
have to be devoted to the gradual expansion of the idea of 
having town-planning become the spiritual possession of 
civilized humanity as a whole. “The heaviest task of the 
first conference," said Mr. Fitzgerald, “was to convince a 
doubting public that we were not a mere board of dreamers 
and enthusiasts, aiming at impractical esthetic futilities; 
that we were, on the contrary, the true and undoubted hard- 
heads, who, from the standpoint even of the bawbee-saver, 
could stand the severest test of a Chamber of Commerce, or 
sustain the acid test of a board of directors of a Scottish 
bank. We had those amongst us who deemed it civic 
patriotism to deny facts about their cities which were but 
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too obvious to all others." Again: “I leave out the esthetic 
or spiritual profit which enthusiasts see in a happier and 
healthier citizenship, born of a new and beautified environ- 
ment for the child and the man. But in actual cash there 
is money in city improvement. Alderman Milner Stephen, 
with Mr. Nesbitt, Town Clerk, and Mr. Solomon, the 
Treasurer of Sydney, will show you, in their paper, the 
financial soundness of Sydney's improvement schemes 
which swept away foul slums, as with a magic broom, and 
gave us broad thoroughfares like Wentworth Avenue and 
Commonwealth Avenue, the widened Oxford Street and 
the improved market zone. And all this at no financial 
loss, and with an appreciable profit in improved health, 
a lowered death-rate, and in the natural growth of a proper 
civic pride." 

Indeed, to the community, city-planning will always 
prove a financially good undertaking when in the hands of 
a stable efficient communal government and conducted 
along rational lines. The most valuable, because the most 
convincing, argument in its favor is offered by its econo- 
mic importance, and it is more than a matter of nice 
speculation to consider what the difference, from this 
viewpoint, might have been, if, ever since the great in- 
dustrial era began, about a hundred years ago, the well- 
handled guidance and control of city expansion had 
formed an integral part of the government of our munici- 
palities. When the purport of city-planning shall be more 


generally grasped in this spirit, if not earlier, its universal 
victory will no more be distant, and there is reason to 
believe that among those leading countries which will 
have done the greatest part of the heavy pioneering 
work one then will find the states of Australia.* 


*For a complete account of the Town Planning Conference in Bris- 

bane, we refer the reader to the expected official Transactions. A com- 

lete list of the subjects on the programme of the conference includes the 
ollowing papers: 

I. Proposed Darra Industrial Garden City, adjacent to Brisbane— 
a scheme to embody repatriation proposals for Queensland. 

2. Soldiers’ Settlements, covering repatriation in relation to the 
establishment of new industries for returned soldiers, and the town-plan- 
ning problems connected therewith. (Separate papers and schemes 

m by New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Queens- 
and). 

3. Practical Town Planning, South Australia. 

- 15 Best methods of subdivision in Residential Areas (New South 
ales). 

5. Housing, including Finance, Garden Suburbs, Structural Design, 
etc. (Victoria). 

6. Distribution of Parks, Playgrounds, and Other Open Spaces 
(Western Australia). 

г Regulation of Building by Zoning and Town Planning. (New 
South Wales). 

8. Classification, Design and Treatment of Roads in Town Plan- 
ning Scheme, with particular reference to the need for the coórdination 
of Public Service (Local Government Engineers of Australia). 

9. The Work of the Municipal Engineer in Relation to Town Plan- 
ning (Local Government Engineers' Institute of Australia). 

10. Methods of Financing Town Planning (New South Wales.) 
11. Domestic Architecture for Tropical and Sub-Tropical Australia 
(Queensland). 
M E, 3 The Fundamental Principles of a Town Planning Bill (New South 
es). 


Book Reviews 


The American Hospital of the Twentieth 


Century. By Edward F. Stevens. The Architect- 
ural Record Company, New York. $5. 


In “The American Hospital of the Twentieth Century,” 
Edward F. Stevens has produced a book which is destined 
to be of great value to the profession and to all who are 
interested in hospital construction. Only too often, after 
bitter experience, have hospital boards come to realize 
that, without special training, the most competent surgeon 
and the most competent architect do not know how to plan 
. a hospital. The book will have more than justified its 

existence if it brings home to those planning to build the 
infinite possibilities in hospital planning, the thorough 
study of details required to produce satisfactory results, 
and the absolute necessity of familiarity with the technique 
of hospital administration and the care of patients. 

The author devotes his first chapter to the general con- 
sideration of group plans and gives a number of examples 
of modern hospitals in Europe and America. The chapter 
is of great interest; it is only to be regretted that this por- 
tion of the subject has not been discussed at greater 
length. The book treats at length of the ward unit, the 
backbone of the hospital, and the portion of the hospital, 
the successful planning of which most interests the patient. 
The various items comprising the ward unit are described, 
with their relative importance from the point of view of 
the care of the patient and the simplification of service, 
and the points brought out are illustrated by many interest- 
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ing examples; it is a sign of the modern tendency toward 
small wards that, of all the ward-plans shown, only two 
call for twenty-four-bed wards, and the great majority 
contain from four to sixteen beds. 

The detailed description of the medical unit, in which 
most of the examples shown are drawn from European 
hospitals, is of especial interest, for the necessary develop- 
ment of this service for reconstruction work among the 
wounded will be a lasting benefit to the civilian population. 
Other chapters treat at length, with many detailed plans, 
of the operating, maternity, and children's departments, 
the psychopathic and contagious services. This last 
chapter is of great interest, as it shows the logical develop- 
ment of the isolation service from the first bold experiment 
by Drs. Roux and Martin, and Florentin Martin, the 
architect, in the Pasteur Hospital in Paris, made less than 
twenty years ago, which has revolutionized the planning 
of all contagious hospitals. A very interesting chapter 
treats of special departments of the hospital, pathological, 
X-ray, etc., with instructive plans of out-patient dispen- 
saries. 

The most valuable portion of the book, to the average 
architect, is that which treats of the small hospital of 
from fifteen to seventy-five beds, in which sacrifices and 
compromises must be made at every turn and where the 
architect has before him a far more difficult problem than 
in the larger institution. Mr. Stevens shows some most 
helpful solutions of the problems presented by this type of 
hospital. Interesting plans are also shown for nurses' 
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residences, and the author makes a strong plea for the 
separate building, in which the nurse, when her hours of 
duty are over, shall be entirely free from the hospital 
atmosphere, and in which, through its division into single 
rooms, the nurses who spend two or three years of hard 
work in the institution, may spend them in homelike 
surroundings and with reasonable privacy. 

The kitchen and laundry are treated in detail, and are 
followed by invaluable chapters on heating, ventilating, 
and plumbing, and details of construction and equipment. 
On these matters, Mr. Stevens, from his long practical 
experience, is able to furnish many useful hints. 

The concluding chapters treat of hospital landscape 
work and war hospitals, in connection with which the writer 
has had the good fortune to work with Mr. Stevens and 
appreciate his thorough knowledge of his subject. Taken 
as a whole, the book will be of value to any architect who 
is interested in hospital work; while it does not pretend 
to be a guide enabling the architect without previous 
experience to become in one week an expert on hospital 
planning, it will be a great help to everyone who approaches 
seriously the very complicated problem of designing a 
hospital to meet the exacting requirements of modern 
medical and surgical practice. CHARLES BUTLER. 


A History of Architecture. By Fiske Kimball and 
George Harold Edgell. Harper & Brothers, New York 
and Толо: $3.50. 

This is one of a series of histories of art edited by Prof. 
George Henry Chase, of Harvard University, and deserves 
a prominent place among the shorter histories of archi- 
tecture. The portions of the book dealing with ancient 
and modern times, and with the architecture of the Far 
East, were written by Mr. Kimball; the part between, 
covering the Middle Ages, was written by Mr. Edgell. 
Even if the Preface had not accredited the different parts 
to the different authors, the difference in viewpoint and 
treatment would make it quite apparent to the reader that 
two men had more or less independently produced the 
book. Mr. Kimball has written good history as history is 
usually written, an archeological, chronological record of 
events, rather academic and cold, as for instance: 

"With the transference of the seat of government to 
Memphis, a little south of modern Cairo, began the first 
of the great flowerings of Egyptian art. Under the kings 
of the Third Dynasty the royal tombs gradually took the 
form of pyramids, and with the first king of the Fourth 


News 


Architectural Conditions in France 


A correspondent sends us a brief report of a re- 
cent meeting of the Société des Architectes Diplómes, 
at Paris, held to discuss what could be done to assist the 
returning architects to take up their practice, as well as 
to consider what should be done toward safeguarding the 
architectural developments of the reconstruction period. 
The general plan discussed at the meeting was based upon 
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Dynasty, Khufu, came the culmination of Memphite 
architecture in the Great Pyramid at Gizeh." 

Mr. Edgell, on the other hand, has written good history 
as history should more often be written, with archeology 
somewhat tempered and softened, readable, and bringing 
back to life the times described. Speaking of the early 
manifestations of Gothic in the parish church of Mori- 
enval, he says: 

"If we but walked from the north aisle of Morienval 
to the apsidal ambulatory of that church, we might see a 
transverse arch not only stilted that its crown may approach 
the crown of the vault, but also for the same reason pointed. 
With this observation we should pass, however, from the 
consideration of Romanesque to that of Gothic archi- 
tecture." 

There is this little sidelight on the socialistic character 
of medieval building: “. . . the Gothic cathedral, like 
the Romanesque, was the expression not of an architect, 
or a patron, but of a community. It is significant that, 
though archeology has often published the names of the 
architects or magistri operarii, of the great Gothic cathe- 
drals, these names are almost universally unfamiliar and 
unnoted. The cathedrals of Amiens and Rheims are as 
well known as those of Florence and Rome, yet people who 
would be ashamed not to know about Brunelleschi or 
Bramante would look blank at the mention of Robert de 
Luzarches or Jean-le-Loup. In a sense Gothic art is strongly 
socialistic.” . 

Again there is a lucid statement like the following: 
“The evolution of Gothic from Romanesque may be traced 
by the gradual acceptance of revealed structure as the most 
important aid to esthetic effect.” 

The reaction which comes from reading Mr. Edgell’s 
history is much more exhilarating than that which comes 
from reading Mr. Kimball’s. 

Although illustrations are quite numerous, it is to be 
regretted that there are not more to include all the im- 
portant buildings mentioned in the text. This would have 
been really worth while. 

The plan of the book is comprehensive and the whole is 
quite up to date. The chapters on Modern and American 
Architecture are unusually extensive. Its chronological 
summaries and lengthy bibliographical notes should make 
this history a valuable textbook, while the glossary should 
make it easily available for lay readers as well as student 
beginners.— B. J. L. 


Notes 


the formation of a central bureau, or guild, the members 
of which should be confined to diplomes, with other archi- 
tects admissible as an associate of a diplome. The central 
office would be furnished with draughtsmen, superintend- 
ents, verificateurs, and the returning architect would take 
his work to the central office and use it as though it were 
his own, there guiding the studies and the draughting, 
interviewing the client, and in general, conducting his 
practice through this medium. At present, draughtsmen 
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in France are said to be either architects out of practice, 
or students seeking work. The latter must, however, con- 
tinue their studies and apply for their diplomas. 

It was considered that many individuals and com- 
munities would entrust their work to the central society, 
which would, in turn, allot it according to the respective 
fitness of the members. In other words, the central office 
would act as a clearing-house for new work, but assuming 
no responsibility. In the devastated regions, there would be 
sub-offices, handled in the same manner but coórdinated 
with the central office. Objections were raised, of course, 
since all recognized the possible loss of individuality 
under such a plan. Further details will be awaited with 
great interest. 


Post-War Program in San Francisco 
Chapter 


At the last meeting of the Chapter, the Chair an- 
nounced that it was desirable that the Chapter proceed 
with a program for the reconstruction period, and that, 
pending the receipt of the Institute's program, it should 
inaugurate a program of its own dealing with local condi- 
tions. This would be supplementary to the Institute's 
program and would also constitute a useful service. The 
subjects outlined for consideration were: A revision of the 
San Francisco building laws, standardizing specifications to 
meet local conditions, architectural education in the public 
schools, particularly the vocational and evening schools, and 
public information regarding the profession of architecture. 


Architects’ Fees for Housing Schemes 


The following Scale drawn up by the R. I. B. A. Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes Committee in consultation 
with the Allied Societies has been approved and issued by 
the Council of the Royal Institute. 

In fixing the Scale of Charges for the development of 
land, or for Housing Schemes, special arrangement will 
usually be required according to circumstances, but for 
ordinary cases the following are the charges: 


(a) Housing Schemes and Laying-out Estates. 

For the preparation of a plan or scheme from existing maps, show- 
ing roads, building plots, and buildings in block, and including conferences 
with officials of local authorities, but not including surveying, levelling, 
contouring, or the preparation of detailed plans of buildings, the re- 
muneration is as follows:— 

For the first 25 acres . ..... ew eee £2 28 per acre 
Оп the next 275 acres ............ Жі Is per acre 
Оп the remainder ............. £o 5s per acre 
Minimum charge, 25 guineas. 


(b) Roads and Sewers. 


For preparing working drawings and specification of roads and sewers, 
obtaining tenders and advising on the same and in the preparation of 
contract, furnishing to the contractor one copy of the drawings and 
specification, general supervision as before defined, issuing certificates, 
and passing and certifying the accounts, the charge is 5 рег cent upon the 
cost of the works. Should the works not proceed after the preparation 
of the drawings and specification, the charge is 3 per cent upon the 
estimated cost. 


(c) Buildings in Housing Schemes. 

In Housing Schemes the charge is 5 per cent on the first 12 houses, 
114 per cent on the next 60, І J per cent upon the remainder. This per- 
centage covers the ordinary variations in type of house and such minor 
modifications as are made to avoid monotony in appearance. Where the 
Local Authority assumes responsibility for the supervision and carry- 
ing out of the work these fees may be reduced by one-third. 

This scale is not necessarily applicable if the carrying-out of the work 
is effected in instalments and consequently deferred over a long period 
of years. 


New Members Elected to the Institute 


Louis Baeder, 1012 Securities Building, Seattle, Wash., 
Washington State Chapter. 

Joseph H. W. Bradney, 10 W. Huron St., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Buffalo Chapter. 

Frank G. Churchill, 1102 Hennen Building, New Orleans, 
La., Louisiana Chapter. 

Paul A. Davis, 3d, 1713 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Philadelphia. 

Otto R. Eggers, 2348 University Ave., New York City, 
New York Chapter. 

A. F. Gilbert, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City, Brooklyn 
Chapter. 

Charles Willis Gilmore, G St. and Godfrey Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Philadelphia Chapter. 

William G. Herbst, 721—722 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Wisconsin Chapter. 

Stanley F. Kadow, 451 Mitchell St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Wisconsin Chapter. 

Eugene J. Lang, 477 Fifth Ave., New York City, New 
York Chapter. 

Frederick John Manley, 625 Holston National Bank Build- 
ing, Knoxville, Tennessee, Louisville Chapter. 

Edward Fairfax Neild, Shreveport, La., Louisiana Chapter. 

G. Lloyd Preacher, Augusta, Ga., Georgia Chapter. 

Oran Winthrop Rice, 8 W. 4oth St., New York City, 
New York Chapter. 

Paul D. Richardson, 727 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash., 
Washington State Chapter. 

William W. Slack, 144 E. State St., Trenton, N. J., New 
Jersey Chapter. 

Charles S. Wood, 19 W. Huron, Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo 
Chapter. 


New Firms and Associations 


Mr. William H. Gompert, of New York City, announces 
that Mr. Lauritz Lauritzen, formerly practising archi- 
tecture on his own account, has now become associated 
with him at his office, 171 Madison Avenue. 


What Is a Builder? 


Recently, the Milwaukee Chapter was asked by the 
Mayor of that city, in connection with a certain matter, to 
define the word “builder.” The Special Committee, 
Messrs. Brust and De Gelleke, appointed by the Chapter, 
advised the Mayor at some length, but with the general 
conclusion that “а contractor for any branch of work in 
the building industry may be called a builder." The Mayor 
replied that this information was not sufficiently specific, 
and raised the question as to whether a painter would also 
be called a builder. To this, reply was made by Mr. Rose 
as follows: 

“Тһе definition, given to the Mayor was not an attempt 
to limit the application of the term 'Builder' to one who 
actually does construction work with boards and bricks, 
but was intended to bring out the fact that a painter is 
a component part of the much-diversified building 
industry, and therefore has his recognized and indispen- 
sable place in that industry. 

“Whether the term ‘Builder,’ as used in the law creat- 
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ing the office of Building Inspector, is intended to mean 
only an actual worker with building materials, or is elastic 
enough to embrace the broader definition, is a question 
which I should dislike to be called upon to decide.” 

This raises an interesting question at a time when 
building terminology is undergoing sharp scrutiny. 


Registration in New York State 


There will be two opportunities during 1919 for archi- 
tects to be admitted to practice in New York state by 
examination. Examinations held in various cities will be 
open to candidates, who shall have previously qualified, 
on January 29 to February 1, and on June 1 to 3. Can- 
didates may obtain copies of the Registration Law and 
an outline of the examination by addressing, 

Dr. А. S. Downina, 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 


The Philadelphia Chapter Looks Forward 


Forty-one men sat down to the informal dinner preced- 
ing the last meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter. At its 
conclusion, President Sinkler addressed the meeting 
briefly, saying that it was hoped to have the Chapter 
meetings for 1919 devoted largely to a discussion of the 
social, economic, and political aspects of the practice of 
architecture. It was in that vein that Dwight H. Perkins, 
of Chicago, addressed the meeting, saying, in part: 

“Тһе discussions around the cracker-barrel of the old 
crossroads store represented a homely but wholesome form 
of democracy, wherein each man had the same opportunity 
for speech. In like manner, the colonial period of New 
England marked a high development of social and political 
development and democracy; for the town meeting, where 
everybody was given an equal chance to speak, was 
essentially democracy in action. And the life in the New 
England kitchen of those days was also democratic in 
its nature. Nowadays, in our work (for example, in the 
Bureau of Housing of the Emergency Fleet Corporation), 
we think we are promoting social science, and we are 
asked to work and plan for the future. But we make the 
mistake of putting adjectives before our towns, when we 
speak of them; as soon as we begin to talk of industrial 
planning, we indulge in segregation. If we are to work 
with social vision and social sense, let us drop industrial 
towns, and develop towns. The architect’s function is to 
plan, construct, and design—please note the order—and 
to discharge his function with best results, he should widen 
and increase his knowledge, his resourcefulness and his 
vision, to keep pace with the growing ideas and require- 
ments of the community. The village or town school now- 
adays should include an assembly hall, a department of 
industrial and domestic science, a kindergarten, a natato- 
rium, and gymnasium, and recreation-rooms. And there 
should be something akin to a forum, to which the peo- 
ple may come with the knowledge that it belongs to 
everybody, and where a safety-valve can be furnished in 
the freest expression of speech and thought. 

“It is hoped that the architect may come to be respected 
as an authority on simple and practical matters; for 
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instance, that he may know beyond question that houses 
cannot be rented unless certain facilities are provided, 
both within and without. Amongst professional problems 
of the present is that of advertising; which, if done pro- 
perly, is right. Advertising is, after all, a part of our public 
relations, and the public is entitled to the information 
provided in that form. What can the architect do to 
increase his service? His relation to the community should 
be one of understanding, of coóperation, of active influence 
in the social and economic life of the community in which 
he lives. Let him take a share in politics, vote in the 
primaries, show an active interest in public questions, help 
legislation in every possible way that is open to him. Very 
frequently the most effective way to serve the community 
is in coóperation with the politicians, and we should not 
neglect the opportunity." 

Mr. Bright, Chairman of the Civic Betterment Com- 
mittee, spoke briefly of the work done by the Chapter 
through his Committee in the scheme of developing the 
industrial and transportation facilities of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 


The Building Problem in Switzerland 


The effect of war upon the small neutral countries, such 
as Switzerland, is illustrated in the report of a committee 
of architects of the Swiss Society of Engineers and Archi- 
tects, specially designated for a study of the question of 
rents. It appears, from the report, that property owners 
have had to bear a heavy war-burden which they have been 
unable to recoup through a raising of rents. The com- 
mittee dealt with the question under three heads: Interest 
on loans; Taxes and Insurance; Repairs. 

The interest charge on loans has risen from 4 and 4% 
per cent before the war, to 5 per cent. Taxes have steadily 
increased, with no prospect of abatement, and with every 
indication of an increase in the future. The cost of repairs 
has increased by a figure quoted at 83 per cent, but the 
data upon which it is based does not include major repairs. 
The cost of these, the report indicates, has increased to an 
even greater extent, while it is also pointed out that the 
shortage of materials and the consequent use of inferior 
products also add to the troubles of the property owner. 

Apparently, it has been impossible to increase rents in 
Switzerland. In Berne it seems to have been prohibited 
by law, while in other localities, due to general economic 
conditions, no increase of rents was possible. Naturally, 
the effect has been to discourage building of any kind. 
The report concludes with the statement that property 
owners must be allowed to increase their rentals. 


The Editor of the-Journal to Make First 
Hand Studies of Post-War Problems in 
Europe 

The Editor of the Journal has sailed for Europe, to be 


absent some weeks. There, in his capacity as Secretary of 
the Post-War Committee, and as a special agent of the 
Department of Labor, he will undertake a study of many 
post-war problems affecting both the building industry as 
a whole, and the architectural profession in particular. 
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Housing on the American Federation 
of Labor Program 


There are two significant items in the program put 
forward by the Committee on Reconstruction of the 
American Federation of Labor as made up about the middle 
of January. One of these provides for legislation taxing 
unused land not cultivated by the owner and giving aid 
in the allotment of home building on the public domain. 

The other item provides for the inauguration of a plan 
in which the Government should construct model homes for 
workers and use a system of credits by which employees 
may borrow funds to build homes. 


NOTES 


The history of housing experience throughout the 
world shows that government credits, at low rates of 
interest, whether direct or fostered through private agencies 
do no more than to offer temporary palliation in providing 
decent houses for workers. The suggestion made that the 
Government should in some way deal with the land prob- 
lem goes direct to the heart of the question. With the 
right use of land there would never be any housing prob- 
lem. To correct the present difficulty it may be necessary, 
however, temporarily to provide for credits at low rates. 

We are bound, as time goes on, to see an increasing 
recognition in this country of the futility of trying to adopt 
the palliative measures of Europe. 


The Housing Division of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
the War 


During 


To THE EDITOR оғ THE JOURNAL A. I. A.: 

Dear Sir:—At this time when those who have partici- 
pated in the work of Government departments during the 
war are rapidly returning to private life, it seems proper 
to make some formal record in the Journal of the architects 
who have thus served in various ways to meet the war- 
time emergency. 

The Journal has listed, from time to time, those who 
were in the Army or Navy and has made frequent reference 
to architects holding positions of prominence in the U. S. 
Housing Corporation and the Housing Division of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. I fear, however, that not 
sufficient credit has been given (irrespective of Institute 
membership) to the many men who, frequently at great 
personal sacrifice, carried on the great bulk of the work. 

In order that this injustice may be in part rectified, I 
would give, herewith, the names of sixty or seventy 
practising architects, draughtsmen, and men engaged in 
town-planning work, who were connected in varying 
capacities with the housing work in the shipyards as 
members of the office staff of the Production Bureau, 


Housing Division, Emergency Fleet Corporation, U. S. 
S. B. 


Abel, V. D., Philadelphia. Assistant Supervisor Designs. 
Ackerman, F. L., New York. Chief Design Branch. 

Ackerman, F. I., New York. Assistant Supervisor Materials. 
Albro, James, New York. Superintendent Materials Purchase. 
арро оши R., New York. Assistant Supervisor Records. 
Bannister, Wm. P., New York. Assistant to Chief Production. 
Bishop, Samuel R., New York. Specification Expert. 

Bolton, Chas. I.., Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Cass, A. C., New York. Design Branch. 

Campbell, James, New York. Superintendent Construction. 
Christopher, Edward E., St. Louis. Town Planning. 

Church, Walter S., Chicago. Supervisor of Plans. 

Cooke, H. G., Jr., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Assistant Supervisor Costs. 
Derby, Richard B., Boston. Project Supervisor. 

Dobbins, Albert N., Philadelphia. Assistant Chief Progress Engineer. 
Dixon, L. H., New York. Design Branch. 

Englehardt, Chas. P., New York. Design Branch. 

Esser, Paul F., Chicago. Assistant Supervisor Materials. 
Fletcher, J. Alan, New York. Design Branch. 

Goldstone, L. A., New York. Project Supervisor. 

Gilchrist, Edwin B., Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Goodwillie, Frank, New York. Deputy Chief Production. 
Guthridge, Richard J., Philadelphia. Assistant Supervisor Materials. 
Glenn, Gerald S., Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Haldeman, B. A., Philadelphia. Chief Town Planning. 

Heelam, John J., New York. Design Branch. 

Humans, Wm. M., Glendale, Cal. Town Planning. 
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Humble, Albert, New York. Chief Specification Division. 

Herr, Ralph Carlisle, Pa., Progress Engineer. 

ed m. Templeton, San Diego, Cal. Design Branch. 
ohnson, Clarence G., Chicago. Assistant Supervisor Costs. 
Karcher, Walter T., Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Klein, Eugene S., St. Louis. Project Supervisor. 

Kohn, Robert D., New York. Chief of Production. 

Lackey, Ben. H., Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Lewis, H. Schell, New York. Design Branch. 

Lohman, Karl B., Philadelphia. Town Planning. 

Mathesius, Fred jr, New Үсек. Chief Project Supervisors. 

Mulliken, H. B., Pelham, N. Y. Supervisor Costs. 

Mackintosh, Alexander, New York. Design Branch. 

Manard, R. P., Chicago. Design Branch. 

Mann, M. M., Boston. Design Branch. 

Mayer, Max F., New York. Design Branch. 

Miller, Geo. H., Brookline, Mass. Town Planning. 

Mullgardt, W. Oscar, St. Louis. Design Branch. 

Pingrey, R. E., Highland Park, Ill. Supervisor Labor. 

Perkins, Dwight H., Chicago. Assistant to Supervisor Designs. 

Ritchie, George, Boston. Project Supervisor. 

Rutherford, George, Philadelphia. Town Planning. 

Russell, E. J., St. Louis. Deputy Chief Production. 

Selzer, Louis J., St. Louis. Design Branch. 

Seifel, Jos. A., Philadelphia. Design Branch. 

Stacy-Judd Robert B., Minot, Dak. Project Supervisor. 

Steinmetz, Welcome R., Greenwich, Conn. Estimator. 

Thomas, A. J., New York. Supervising Architect. А 

Upjohn, Hobart В., New York. Assistant to Chief of Production. 

Virion, C. C., New York. Design Branch. 

Vollmer, C. A., New York. Assistant Supervisor Materials. 

Wachendorff, Éugene, Atlanta, Ga. Project Supervisor. 

Walker, Hobart A., New York. Design Branch. 

Walter, T. U., Birmingham, Ala. Design Branch. 

Waid, D. Everett, New York. Deputy Chief Production. 

Wein, Alfred C., New York. Design Branch. 

Woods, N. M., New York. Design Branch. 

Wood, Jerome F., Rochester, N. Y. Project Superintendent. 

Wightman, Edgar A., Philadelphia. Project Superintendent. 

Wright, Henry, St. Louis. Assistant Town Planning. 

Zlouowick, Esperidiaio, Philadelphia. Design Branch. 


It is not my desire to make any distinction between 
these men with regard to the relative importance of their 
positions or their accomplishments. Indeed such an 
attempt at discrimination would surely be impossible. 
Each and every one showed evidence of devotion and 
loyalty to the cause that deserves mention. This was also 
the case with the several hundred construction experts, 
engineers, and superintendents connected with my division. 

The publication of this list of architects and “town 
planners" in the Journal will, in itself, be an act of justice 
and will serve as an historic record. 

Very truly yours, 
Ковект D. Konn. 


Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


[n connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, workin g 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 


BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS е SPECIFICATIONS, FIRE-PREVENTION, MATERIALS e METHODS, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 
(For index of subjects previously treated, see Index on page 43 and consult the General Index in Structural Service Book, Vol. 1) 


An Outline for 1919 


The Institute, at its Fifty-first Convention, 
adopted a resolution which prescribed the fol- 
lowing duties for the Committee on Structural 
Service: 

""The duties of the Committee on Structural Service 
shall be to coórdinate and correlate structural phases of 
the Institute's activities and to coóperate with departments 
of the Federal Government, states, and municipalities and 
with affiliated organizations in matters where the Insti- 
tute may properly render service toward improvements in 
structural materials, their safe and efficient application, 
and toward higher ideals in providing for the health, 
safety, and comfort of the occupants of all buildings, . ." 


These duties, broadly speaking, relate to 
activities in the field covered by the second of 
the three classifications into which the Execu- 
tive Council of the Post-War Committee on 
Architectural Practice has divided the work of 
that Committee: 


“The relation of architecture to other trades and pro- 
fessions, and to the building industry generally.” 


The formulation of a permanent policy and 
plan for the work of the Committee on Struct- 
ural Service, therefore, must necessarily be the 
outgrowth of the program finally adopted by 
the Post-War Committee. There is yet another 
reason why the program of the Committee on 
Structural Service must follow rather than 
precede that of the Post-War Committee. 
President Kimball, in speaking to the Fifty- 
first-Convention, said: 


"In the country that raises your corn and your wheat, 
the farmer takes care of his spade; the Journal is our spade. 
I hand this message to you—take care of it. It is the thing 
with which we shall either dig ourselves in, or be left on 
the wrong side of the top, never to go over, if we do not 
make of the Journal all that we can." 

The Committee on Structural Service is one of the users 
of that spade and must “‘take care of it." The Post-War 
Committee is also a user, the most important user, of the 
"spade." The two must coóperate in using it so that it 
shall yield the utmost in plan and in accomplishment. 

But the temporary inactivity of the Committee on 
Structural Service does not make necessary a corresponding 
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suspension of the Structural Service Department. There 
is a vast amount of work to be done toward stabilizing 
the building industry, and the responsibility for assuming 
a share of this work rests on all alike. Now is the time to 
make such work count to the utmost; now, while the 
future is still plastic in our hands and may be moulded 
from the experience of the last four years. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield, in addressing the 
Industrial Conference at Atlantic City said: “Our foreign 
trade of the future must be built on scrupulously honest 
representation." With equal justification, the Secretary 
might have said the same thing of the development of our 
future domestic trade. Our thoughts, in this connection, 
focus on advertising as it has been done in the building 
industry. It is not enough that the superlative be elim- 
inated from the claims for a product. The maker should 
be discouraged from claiming a field of usefulness for his 
product to which it is ill-suited or in which it has proved 
uneconomical or unserviceable. 

There is a body of truth with respect to the service 
performance of every product upon which the advertised 
claims should be based. It is the truth, moreover, and 
not the enthusiastically optimistic speculations of the 
manufacturer or proprietor of an article, that the architect 
wants. For the benefit of both the readers of the Journal 
and the advertisers, the Editors propose to develop the 
fundamental relationship which exists between the adver- 
tising and the Structural Service Department. This will be 
done mainly through the publication of short authoritative 
discussions on the characteristics of materials, and the 
service conditions which the possession of those character- 
istics renders the product able to meet satisfactorily. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of stand- 
ards as a means of facilitating the intelligent selection of 
materials and methods for predetermined results. The 
Structural Service Department will be devoted in part to 
encouraging standardization, and to giving publicity to 
standards established either by industrial groups or jointly 
by professional and industrial societies. Wherever possible, 
the considerations underlying the standard adopted will 
be given, together with the arguments for its recognition 
and use. Many of the standards which were formulated 
and would have been adopted, had the war continued, 
provided for most desirable economies. They should now 
be established by general agreement and consent. One 
such case, is the attempt to effect as a war-conserva- 
tion measure certain changes in the standard manufactur- 
ing practice for rubber insulated wire and cable. Much 
valuable work of this character was done during the 
war, but has not been recorded. It is our purpose to 
record it, and to encourage its continuation to a service- 


able end. 


General Index to Structural Service Department 


Light-face numerals refer to information published in the Journal during 1918. Black-face serials refer to the Structural Service Book, 
Volume I, a copy of which is in the possession of every architect, engineer, builder, or manufacturer who subscribes to the Fournal. 
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How to Borrow Money 

for Building 
NSW that the war is over, S. W. Straus & Co. are prepared toloan money 
to aid in financing new building operations in our larger cities, such as 


New, well located office, loft, apartment, commercial 
and hotel structures. Industrial plants owned by 
prosperous corporations with established records of 
earnings in amounts not less than $250,000. 


W'e are amply equipped to play our part in financing the great era of 
new construction now about to open. Architects, engineers, builders, 
and all contemplating construction operations of magnitude should 
write for our booklet explaining the operations of the Straus Plan for 
assisting in financing real estate improvements. Ask for 


Booklets A-21 
S.W. STRAUS & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 
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A Draftsmen’s Handbook, by BEN J. LUBSCHEZ, F. A.I. A. 


131 pages, 5" x 74" 31 illustrations 9 full-page plates 
CONTENTS 
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Shadows and Straws 


INCE last winter, a committee of the 

Architectural League of New York has 

been studying the possibility of establish- 
ing a school for the teaching of design as applied 
less to the making of individual things and 
. more to production in quantity, the committee 
seems frankly to have accepted the premise, 
Mr. Ashbee laid down, some years ago, in his 
book, “Shall We Stop Teaching Art?"—that 
the only way out of the present dilemma is to 
bring design within the domain of centralized 
industry. This point of view is not new, and 
there have been various efforts to provide 
systems of instruction in design and crafts- 
manship which would achieve the end sought. 
Indeed, very recently, we have had a most 
interesting book on the subject in Miss Helen 
Marot's "Creative Impulse in Industry." Her 
diagnosis of the situation is one of remarkable 
lucidity and although the kind of school she 
proposes to establish appears to meet with the 
approval of no less an authority than Professor 
Dewey, there are others who see, in her pro- 
posal, only one more attempt to compromise 
with that force which has so far defeated all 
our real educational aims—the force of com- 
mercialism. 

Elsewhere in this issue there is printed an 
outline of the plan for the schools, which are to 
be under the government of a joint committee 
composed of representatives of the American 
Institute of Architects, the National Academy 
of Design, the Architectural League of New 
York, and of manufacturers. 

It would be rather ungracious, at this juncture, 
to point out the variety and the nature of the 
obstacles against which the apprentice schools 
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will have to contend. The new school cannot 
hope to avoid these obstacles, or to overcome 
them at the first combat. The struggle will 
be sharp, but it is one in which it were well 
worth while to engage, and the Institute is to 
be congratulated upon its opportunity to col- 
laborate in an effort, the success of which will 
mean so much to the enrichment of architecture. 
The Architectural League deserves high praise 
for the courage with which it has so boldly 
entered the lists. 

The founders of the new schools are to be 
congratulated on their choice of name. We are 
indeed tired of "Art" with a capital "A"; we 
are so tired of schools of "Industrial Arts," 
“Fine Arts," "Commercial Arts" that it is re- 
freshing to meet with a "School of Design," 
for, after all, design and not art is the funda- 
mental thing the craftsman or artisan needs to 
learn and understand, and which is the thing 
that puts character into his work. So “Schools of 
Design" is what it should be. Again the word 
“apprentice” is refreshing. We are accustomed 
to find schools promising to turn out masters 
in so many months or even so many weeks, and 
it is pleasing, therefore, to find a school which 
modestly proposes only to show apprentices 
the proper paths to follow. 


HE DANGER OF EXTRAORDINARY 

unemployment during and immediately 
after the present demobilization seems a bug- 
bear which looms large on the horizon. Many 
suggestions have been made with the view of 
taking care of this situation, should it arise. 
Among these suggestions is the interesting bill 
introduced January 21, by Senator Kenyon of 
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Iowa, providing for the creation of a United 
States Emergency Public Works Board, consist- 
ing of the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Ármy, an officer of the Department of 
the Interior designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior, an officer of the Treasury designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and two 
citizens appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. This board 
is to coóperate with all federal, state and 
municipal agencies entrusted with the execution 
of any public work, with the view of stabilizing 
industrial and employment conditions by stimu- 
lating useful public work where acute unemploy- 
ment exists or is threatened. The board is 
directed to make investigations and reports con- 
cerning such public work in all parts of the 
country. The bill carries an appropriation of 
$100,000,000, which may be used to enable any 
agency of the federal government, having in 
charge some public work for which the existing 
appropriation is insufficient, to proceed with 
such work; to enable the Chief of Engineers to 
construct or repair such roads as the Secretary 
of War may certify to be of strategic or military 
value; to make advances for the transportation 
of workers to places where such public work 15 
going on; and to pay the administrative expenses 
of the board. These allotments are to be made 
with a view of providing the maximum of public 
employment consistent with the wisest extension 
of the public works of the United States. 

Another provision of the bill empowers the 
War Finance Corporation to make advances, 
from time to time, to any state in the Union, 
to enable that state, or any of its political sub- 
divisions to carry on such public work within its 
borders as will relieve existing or threatened 
unemployment. Such advances should not 
exceed $300,000,000 at any one time, and 
should carry an interest charge of not less than 
5 per cent. 

Senator Kenyon's bill was read and referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


T THE CONVENTION of 1915, in Wash- 
ington, there was adopted a resolution of 
amendment to the by-laws which struck out 
the clause which had hitherto provided that 
certain officers of the Institute must be chosen 
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from among the fellows. This action was 
taken, if we remember correctly, without any 
opposition, and was intended to leave the fellow- 
ship with no privileges whatever, in order that it 
might become wholly an honorable preferment. 

Possibly, the proponents of the amendment 
also had the idea of completely obliterating all 
differences in the membership class, since there 
still remains a distinction in the matter of dues. 
At any rate, the Board of Directors will propose, 
at the coming convention at Nashville, an 
amendment to theby-laws such as will extinguish 
the difference in dues, making them alike for 
both fellows and members. 

Each year, of late, there have been discussions 
over the manner of choosing fellows for nomina- 
tion. Some chapters wish the right of making 
their own suggestions to the jury of fellows, 
and of limiting the right of the jury to a choice 
only from the names suggested by the chapter. 
Others, on the contrary, think the chapter 
should have no choice in the matter. This differ- 
ing point of view might be reconciled, perhaps, 
if the first were considered as more or less natural 
to a large chapter, and the second one equally 
natural to a small chapter. 

In the latter case, it would be pretty sure to 
prove very embarrassing for a small group to 
make selections. But the time has come, per- 
haps, when the whole subject should be con- 
sidered fundamentally, and especially in rela- 
tion to our experiences of the last four years. As 
the Institute grows in numbers, the process of 
electing fellows will be likely to become more 
and more complicated, and to be less and less 
free from a certain injustice which is always 
present when the number to be elected in any 
one year is limited, either by law or by agree- 
ment. It is, therefore, in view of these facts, 
that there is published in this issue of the Journal, 
a history of the fellowship relation in the 
Institute. Thus it wil be possible for all 
to follow this development, from the beginning 
up to the present time, and come to a con- 
clusion with all the facts known. The subject 
has many aspects, but there will probably 
be a universal agreement on the underlying 
principle on which a final decision should be 
based: Is fellowship good or bad for the archi- 


tectural profession? 
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Fellows and 


HE word "fellow" is of Scandinavian 

origin, and is derived from two words 

which have the literal significance of a lay- 
ing together of property. Chaucer spelled it 
“felawe,” and in the “Апсгеп Riwle" it appears 
as "feolauschipe." From this comparatively 
simple beginning its meaning has been trans- 
muted into both gold and tinsel; to know what 
one means by the use of the word fellow today 
there must be a reference to the context. 

In the sense of fellowship as a distinctive form 
of membership in a society or body, the word is 
used by analogy only, for it was borrowed, ap- 
parently, from the universities, where its sig- 
nificance is quite a different thing. In early days, 
all university members were called "scholars." 
Later on, the word "scholar" was confined to 
the students, and the word "'fellow"" was used to 
indicate those senior members of the graduate 
body who had been elected to the foundation by 
the corporate body. They shared in the govern- 
ment and enjoyed a fixed revenue out of the 
funds. That is the sense in which the word 
“fellow” is used in the English universities. 

That there is a relationship between this use 
of the word and its original meaning is indicated, 
perhaps, by the fact that fellowships were 
usually constituted by the founders of the col- 
leges to which they belonged. Others were pro- 
vided in the form of endowments. In all cases, 
with few exceptions, their holders must have 
taken at least the first degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or student in the civil law. In 1854, under 
the University Act, fellowships were thrown 
open to all members of the universities of requi- 
site standing. This entirely removed the former 
restrictions by which many fellowships were con- 
fined to founder's kin, to the inhabitants of cer- 
tain dioceses, or to archdeaconries or other dis- 
tricts. Fellowships vary greatly in value. In 
1870,* they were said to reach, at Oxford, as 
high as 700 or 800 pounds annually, while others 
amounted to less than 100 pounds. 

In the medieval colleges, the fellows usually 
had a common boarding-place and were allowed 
regular stipends out of the revenues of the col- 
lege. Singularly enough, the foundation of the 


“Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Litera- 
ture," McCormick and Strong. 
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University of Paris has been traced to a humble 
sleeping-place provided by a pious devotee, and 
also to small stipends allowed to eighteen 
scholar-clerks. In the colleges of the United 
States the word "fellow" often means trustee, 
but the ordinary fellowship is an honor carry- 
ing an allowance running as high as $1,000, in 
some cases, and the receipt of which carries 
varying obligations as to study, research, or 
travel. 

As it is intended that the scope of this article 
shall be kept within the bounds of the uses of 
the words "fellow" and "fellowship," as signi- 
fying membership and membership relations in 
bodies such as the Institute, no effort has been 
made to explore the imposing history of the 
theory of organizations. Interesting as this 
might be, the gleanings would not be commen- 
surate with the research, for it is with modern 
significances that we must deal, and toward the 
solution of a modern problem we must address 
our steps. 

The original constitution of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects prescribed that 

“The Institute shall consist of three Classes of Members: 
Fellows, Associates, and Honorary Members. The Fellows 
shall be Architects who have been engaged as Principals 
for at least seven successive years in the practice of Civil 
Architecture. The Associates shall be persons engaged in 
the study of Civil Architecture or in practice less than 


seven years, and who have attained the age of twenty-one 
years." (Associates had no vote). 


All officers were chosen from among the fel- 
lows, except that it was permissive for the presi- 
dent to be elected from the honorary members. 
It was also provided that: 

"Every nobleman or gentleman, who may present 


the Institute with a sum of not less than twenty-five 
guineas, may be elected as Honorary Fellow." 


The initiation fee for fellows was fixed at five 
guineas, with annual dues of three guineas. 
Associates paid three guineas the first year, and 
two guineas each year thereafter. A fellow, upon 
entrance, enjoyed the privilege of compounding 
his dues by the payment of thirty guineas, or he 
could compound them at any later time on the 
payment of twenty-five guineas. 

The organization thus appears to have been 
along the lines usual at that period and to have 
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followed the traditional distinctions of England. 
As Mr. Webb has pointed out in his article in 
the Journal, this was not an attempt to organize 
the architectural profession. It was rather the 
expression of a wish, on the part of a small 
group of men, for fellowship in the sense of a 
social commingling for the discussions and de- 
bates which were then the order of the day in all 
learned societies. Professional men, such as arch- 
itects, had not then begun to experience the pres- 
sure of social and economic transformations which 
today react upon the practice of architecture. 

By contrast, the original constitution of the 
American Institute of Architects offers a field 
for much speculation. It came into existence 
twenty years later than that of the R.I.B.A., yet 
that it owes its inspiration to its English prede- 
cessor is scarcely to be doubted. That now- 
famous group of American architects also felt 
the need of closer acquaintance and understand- 
ing. They were not attempting to organize the 
Institute along the broad lines of today, although 
one feels certain that they had already begun to 
perceive the beginnings of several of the prob- 
lems which now loom so large. But the signifi- 
cant thing about the constitution which they 
drew up and adopted in 1858 is that they sub- 
stituted the word ''professional" for the word 
“fellow:” 


“The Institute shall consist of professional, associate, 
and honorary members. Professional members shall be 
Architects, who have been engaged as principals, for not 
less than three successive years, in the practice of Archi- 
tecture. Associate members shall be persons who have 
studied Architecture for not less than three successive 
years, in the office of a professional architect. The title 
of honorary member may be conferred upon any individual 
of distinction. . . . The initiation fee shall be ten dollars 
for professional members, five dollars for associate mem- 
bers, payable in advance. The annual contribution shall 
be ten dollars for professional members, five dollars for 
associate members." 


Why the word professional? It is clear from 
the balance of the wording that the Constitu- 
tion of the R.I.B.A. had served as a model, yet 
the notable exception is the substitution to 
which we have alluded. Was it due to a feeling 
that membership distinctions should be avoided? 
This is a tenable supposition, for the United 
States had not at that time outgrown its faith 
in what it thought to be, at least, a democracy of 
social as well as of political life. Titles were not 
popular in those days, and our literature abounds 
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with the frequent allusions to our disdain of 
them. The word "professional" implied а 
pretty clear fact. It indicated that the member 
had attained a degree of competency, for it 
must be remembered that a practice of three 
years as a principal, at that time, was relatively 
as fair a test of competency as could be expected. 
As in the case of the R.I.B.A., the officers could 
only be elected from the professional member- 
ship, there being no exception. 

According to the proceedings available for 
examination, the first convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects was held on October 
22 and 23, 1867, but the minutes contain a con- 
flicting statement to the effect that the conven- 
tion was “Adjourned from October 8th." The 
records between 1858 and 1867 are scanty. They 
reveal but very little by way of discussions of 
the subject of membership. 

From the minutes of a meeting of the Insti- 
tute held on December 20, 1864, we quote the 
following: 

"Mr. Vaux then opened the debate on the propriety 
of introducing a new order of membership into the Insti- 
tute that should include Painters, Carvers, Carpenters, 
Masons and others whose pursuits are connected with the 
art of Architecture! 

"He thought it would be well to establish such a new 
order under the name of Fellows, or any name of like 
import, to distinguish them from the Honroary Members, 
who were altogether outside of the profession and only 
connected with it as amateurs, while the Fellows would 
consist of experts in the various crafts allied to the art of 
Architecture, whose association with us would be valuable 
not so much in imparting information to the Institute on 
the branches in which they were especially experienced, 
as in giving the Fellows themselves a motive for ambition. 
He thought the lines separating the architects and the 
artisan were too strongly drawn and wished to have the 
distinction softened so that they might work harmoniously 
together to the great benefit of the arts connected with 
architecture." 


The matter was finally laid on the table, but 
in the brief record of the discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. Vaux's statement, there is no further 
allusion to the question of nomenclature. Yet 
it is evident that new forces were at work, for 
in the edition of the Constitution “Ав amended 
February 19, 1867," by a committee which had 
been appointed for the purpose, we find that: 


“Тһе Institute shall consist of Fellows, Associates and 
Honorary Members. The condition of membership as 
Fellows or Associates shall be the honorable practice of 
the profession, in accordance with the Constitution and 
By-laws of the Institute." 
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In the meeting of February 5, 1867, there was 
a discussion of the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Constitution, but the only reference 
to the new classes of membership which had 
been proposed by the Committee gives but one 
clue to the reason for the change. When it was 
complained that members seemed not to know 
the difference in qualifications for fellows and 
associates, Mr. Post replied for the Committee: 


“that the Committee on Admissions would decide that 
point, and referred to the examination of officers for colored 
troops in our Army, who were assigned their positions with- 
out application for any particular grade, as they were found 
fitted for one or another station.” 


The new By-laws further provided that can- 
didates for membership should be such as nomi- 
nated by a Chapter, or that candidates at a dis- 
tance might be nominated by two fellows. The 
initiation fees were raised to $50 for fellows, and 
$25 for associates, and the dues to $20 and $10 
respectively. There were also provided “Rules 
for the Government of the Chapters." The 
President's address at that convention contains 
the following: 


“Since our last convention, a radical change has been 
effected in the organization of our Society, consisting in 
the constitutional provision for chapters in affiliation with 
the general and national objects of the Institute, while yet, 
for the government of local affairs, under the government 
of their own laws." 


But the records of correspondence and dis- 
cussion shed no light upon the reason for chang- 
ing the title from “professional” to “fellow.” 
One supposition is as good as another, perhaps, 
but the facts do indicate that the Institute felt 
the need of larger membership. This need 1s 
frequently alluded to in the proceedings of 
those days, and inasmuch as the title “fellow”. 
still indicated no superior merit as established 
by executed work, it seems not easy to avoid the 
belief that it was thought to offer a more flat- 
tering inducement for joining than the title 
“professional.” The restrictions thrown around 
it were practically none. An architect could be 
elected directly as a fellow, and it seemed to be 
largely a matter of expense which determined the 
choice. There evidently existed some conven- 
tion by which associates could be advanced to 
fellowship, for in the year 1867 it is recorded that 
H. H. Richardson was so advanced. 

That the change was influenced by the mem- 
bership titles obtaining in the R.I.B.A. is sug- 


gested by a paragraph in the report of the 
Board of Trustees to the next convention, that 
of 1868: 


“The Trustees considering it essential that Architects 
desirous of joining the Institute should make their applica- 
tions for admission, in the form of a declaration, similar 
to that used by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
caused a form to be drawn up, a copy of which is submitted 
for your approval.” 


The convention was held on December 8, 
1868, but under date of June 2 of that year there 
appeared a new edition of the Constitution and 
By-laws, in which and for the first time, there 
appears a distinct qualification for fellowship. 
The clause is as follows: 


“Fellows of the Institute shall be such practising archi- 
tects as shall, upon their nomination by the Board of 
Trustees, be elected by the existing Fellows.” 


For the first time the right of election was 
taken away from the Board of Trustees and 
given to the fellows, but the right of nomination 
was left with the Board. At this same time, 
associates are described as “such practising 
architects as shall have been elected Members 
of the Chapters." No provision is made for 
advancing members to fellowship, but the By- 
laws begin to take on a more complicated 
appearance and indicate that problems of mem- 
bership and organization were taking on a deep 
significance. 

In the edition of the Constitution and By- 
laws as amended October 12, 1876, there is 
found a significant paragraph, to wit: 


* Associates who shall pass to the grade of Fellows, shall 
pay the entrance fee of Fellows," 


but it is still clear that direct election to fellow- 
ship had not been in any sense given up. Except 
for allusions to these amendments in the ad- 
dresses of the presidents or the reports of the 
Board of Trustees, there is comparatively 
nothing to throw light upon the causes which 
led to these amendments. The proceedings 
record no discussions of these subjects and are 
largely given over to the papers which were 
*read and discussed at the conventions. 

In a circular issued by the Secretary under 
date of December 15, 1869, it is stated that: 


"Besides Honorary Members, the Institute consists of 
Fellows and Associates. Architects who are made Practis- 
ing Members of any Chapter, become ipso facto Associates 
of the Institute; and Architects not belonging to any 
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Chapter may be elected Associates by the Board of 
Trustees, upon nomination by two Fellows." 


At this same convention a large number of 
men were reported as having been elected 
directly to fellowship, while others were. ad- 
vanced from associateship to the higher grade. 
This was also true at the convention of 1871, 
although the numbers were smaller. 

At the convention of 1880, when it was pro- 
posed to do away with the relationship between 
the Institute and the Chapters, chiefly perhaps 
by reason of the fact that under the then exist- 
ing By-laws a member of a Chapter automatic- 
ally became a member of the Institute and thus 
liable for the dues of both bodies, the report of 


the Trustees contains the following: 


“With a desire to elevate the standard of membership, 
your Trustees would also propose that the number of Fel- 
lows be limited to seventy, and their election be governed 
under the present By-laws, until that number is completed, 
and afterwards any vacancy occurring shall be filled, not 
by vote of the Board of Trustees, as at present, but nom- 
inations shall be made from the list of Associates only, 
and a majority of the votes of Fellows shall be necessary 
to elect, the result of such elections to be declared at 
each annual convention." 


Evidently the power to elect fellows had 
been given back to the Board of Trustees, and 
very evidently there had arisen a considerable 
dissatisfaction with the general situation. At 
the convention a paper was read by Mr. Mason. 
It had been prepared by Mr. Charles P. Harts- 
horn, Secretary of the Rhode Island Chapter, 
and is in the nature of a report upon the then 
proposed changes in the Constitution and By- 
laws. From this we take the following: 


“Тһе present distinction between Fellows and Associates 
(which in practice is governed only by the willingness to 
pay $15 or $7.50 per annum) should be abolished, and 
if any distinction is made it should be based on very dif- 
ferent grounds. I would suggest that the number of Fellows 
be limited; that all members should enter the Institute as 
Associates; that when a vacancy occurs in the Fellowships, 
it should be filled by election at an annual convention by 
a three-fourths vote (of all members present by ballot), 
from the Associates who have practised the profession as 
principals not less than twenty years, or who have attained 
to eminence through important works well executed? 
This would make the rank of ‘Fellow’ at once an index of 
the standing of the recipient in his profession, and a prize 
to be worked and hoped for. (As it is now it will not be 
denied that the Associates are the equals and in some cases 
the superiors of the Fellows.) As the only path to Fellow- 
ship will be through the lower grade, it will be an induce- 
ment for all to enter that grade.” 
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Little of the discussion is revealed in the 
proceedings, but when a member asked or sug- 
gested that the number be increased to one 
hundred, for the limit, Mr. Haight replied for 
the Board of Trustees that: 


"they thought best not to make the number too large 
at present. There are now about fifty-five Fellows, and the 
limitation of that number would offer a premium to 
Associates to seek the rank of Fellows. At some future 
time it might be wise to extend the limit; but the theory 
of the Trustees was that the number of vacancies should 
always be less than that of applicants, otherwise the desire 
to attain to that rank would fall off very much." 


The amendments were adopted and were as 
follows: 


Article 1, Section 1. The number of Fellows of the 
Institute is limited to seventy. 

Section 2. (Deals with the method of election, which 
remains substantially unchanged.) 

Section 3. The Board of Trustees shall have power 
(without referring the matter to Chapters) to elect Fellows 
from among the older architects who do not belong to any 
Chapter organization, without the proviso of a semi- 
examination, i. e, by the presentation of plans and designs 
showing their work. 

Section 4. The Board of Trustees shall have power, in 
their discretion to advance from the grade of Associate 
to that of Fellow any of the former who may have dis- 
tinguished themselves by any specially meritorious 
work. Such advancement may be made without consul- 
tation with Chapters, and be considered as ап honor- 
able distinction; and the usual entrance fee of Fellows 
shall be remitted in such cases; but otherwise they shall be 
subject to the same annual dues as Fellows regularly 
nominated and elected. 

Section 5. As soon as there shall have been seventy 
Fellows elected, as above provided, the above sections 
(2, 3, 4) shall become inoperative; and the following 
sections (6, 7, 8) shall go into operation. 

Section 6. No person shall be elected a Fellow unless he 
15 a practising architect, and shall have been proposed 
by two Fellows, and shall have been an Associate of the 
Institute for a period of at least twelve months immediately 
preceding his nomination. 

Section 7. The name of every candidate, his residence, 
and the names of his proposers, must be mailed by the 
Secretary to every member of the Institute at least thirty 
days before the Annual Convention. 


Here was a serious, if misguided, attempt to 
grapple with a situation which had all uncon- 
sciously developed. It is apparent that the title 
of fellow was not very highly esteemed, and that 
its acquisition was not hedged about by any 
qualifications such as should exist to achieve 
the object desired. The injustice of limiting the 
number to seventy was evidently not recog- 
nized, although a fundamental injustice resides 
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in every such limitation, and the problem seems 
to have been considered very largely from the 
practical standpoint. 

The limitation was short-lived. In 1882, a 
vital difficulty had presented itself. By limit- 
ing the number of fellows, a limitation was im- 
posed on the formation of new Chapters, which 
then required five fellows to organize. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the whole 
question of membership and report its views on 
the subject within eight months, by circular, 
to the members of the Institute. This report 
was presented to the convention of 1885, and 
its recommendations were pointed out in the 
report of the Board of Trustees. The discus- 
sions are not contained in the proceedings, but 
the report as adopted is there printed, and is 
embodied in the By-laws, the next edition of 
which appears to be that as amended October 
20, 1887. They are as follows: 


"Fellows shall be such practising architects as shall, 
upon nomination by two Fellows, be elected by the Board 
of Trustees. The name and residence of every candidate, 
and with information in regard to his professional education 
and length of practice, shall be forwarded to the Secretary 
who shall thereupon send to every Fellow and Associate of 
the Institute a circular containing the name and residence 
of the candidate, the names of his proposers, and the 
following questions: 

“Do you know the candidate proposed in the circular? 

*Do you regard him as possessed of artistic, scientific 
and practical knowledge sufficient to fit him for the practice 
of the profession of architecture? 

"Have you any reason to doubt that he pursues the 
honorable practice of the profession in accordance with 
the Constitution of the Institute? 

“Апа every Fellow or Associate possessed of information 
in regard to the candidate shall deem it his duty im- 
mediately to answer in writing over his signature the 
above questions to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

“A circular letter shall also be sent to each Chapter with 
the question: Does your Chapter know of any reason why 
—— — — should not be elected Fellow of the A. I. A.? 
If you do, please state the reason in full and return reply 
to the Secretary of the A. I. A. 

“The Secretary shall obtain information in regard to 
every candidate by personally examining, when possible, 
his executed work, and must see and examine his drawings, 
ешеш etc., and inform the Board of Trustees of 

e result of his examination, but the Board may dis- 
pense with the examination of drawings, etc., when they 
consider it unnecessary. 

"At any meeting of the Board of Trustees, held not less 
than twenty days after the issuing of the circular, it shall be 
in order for them to consider all communications in refer- 
ence to the person proposed, to hear the report of the 
Secretary, which shall be fully entered upon the records, 
and to proceed to ballot for his admission. Any candidate 
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who shall receive three-fifths of the votes cast, not being 
less than five votes, shall be declared elected. 

"But should the opinion or verdict of any Chapter 
be adverse to the candidate proposed for membership 
in the Institute who may have resided or who is now resid- 
ing under the jurisdiction of said Chapter, the same 
shall be considered binding upon the Board of Trustees in 
this matter. 

"The Board of Trustees shall, after consulting each 
Chapter to see if there is any reason why such action 
should not be taken, have power, in their discretion, to 
advance from the grade of Associate to that of Fellow any 
of the former who may have distinguished themselves by 
any specially meritorious work. Such advancement shall 
be made, etc. (See 1881.)" 

These By-laws are cited in full because their 
completeness represents the increasing per- 
plexity which membership relations were caus- 
ing the parent body. There appear signs that 
the powers of the Chapters had increased, and 
that the powers of the Board of Trustees were 
being gradually limited, yet no satisfactory 
standard of fellowship had yet been evolved and 
fellows could still be elected directly to the 
Institute. During each of the next succeeding 
years, up to the famous consolidation conven- 
tion of 1889, the number of fellows directly 
elected was generally in excess of the number 
advanced from associateship. 

At the convention of 1889 it developed that 
for the preceding year there had been a tacit 
agreement between the Institute and the West- 
ern Association under which no serious attempts 
were made to increase the membership of either 
body pending the final amalgamation of the two 
bodies on the terms which were then under dis- 
cussion. By the adoption of the amended By- 
laws at this convention, jointly held by the two 
bodies, all members both of the Institute and 
of the Western Association became fellows and 
the associate membership was extinguished. 
The next edition of the By-laws, that adopted 
and amended at the Convention of 1889, thus 
contains the following striking section: 

“The Institute shall consist of Fellows, of Correspond- 
ing Members and of Honorary Members." 

It thus seems plain that, in the process of 
amalgamation, the necessity or advisability of 
which was no doubt due to the fact that prob- 
lems of professional practice required coördi- 
nated effort and the backing of greater numbers, 
the fellowship class of members was one of the . 
crucial points at issue, and that it became neces- 
sary either to abolish the title or confer it upon 
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all, at one stroke. The Institute had strayed a 
long way from its conception of membership as 
revealed under the original constitution, but it 
had likewise advanced a long way upon its now 
well-recognized task of winning increasing re- 
spect and appreciation for its members. 

It may be interesting at this moment to ex- 
amine the situation in respect to membership 
in the R.I.B.A. In its original charter of 1837, 
fellows are not described, but in the amended 
charter of 1887, they are stated to be: 

"Architects who have attained the age of thirty years 
and who have been engaged as principals for at least seven 
successive years in the practice of Architecture. After the 
expiration of five years from the date of our Charter the 
Royal Institute shall have power to declare that every 
person desiring to be admitted as a Fellow shall be 
required to have passed such examination or examinations 
as may be directed by the Royal Institute. But in special 


cases the Council shall have power to dispense with such 
examination or examinations." 


It will be noticed that the power of prescrib- 
ing examinations was permissive, and that the 
Council still had large discretionary powers. 
That the question was not settled by the new 
charter is indicated in the following clause of 
the supplemental charter of 1909, in which it is 
provided that: 

“After the date of this our Charter, no person shall, save 
as hereinafter provided, be admitted as a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute unless he shall at the time of admission be 
either (а) an Associate of the Royal Institute or a person 
who has passed an examination qualifying for admission 
to the class of Associates or (0) a Licentiate who has passed 
such examination or examinations as may from time to 
time be prescribed by the Council as a qualification for 
admission of Licentiates to the class of Fellows. Provided, 
however, that the Council shall have power to elect and 
admit as a Fellow any architect who shall have attained 
the age of thirty years and shall have been engaged as a 
principal for at least seven successive years in the practice 
of architecture as to whom the Council may resolve that 
it is desirable to elect and admit him as a Fellow." 


This is the provision now obtaining and shows 
that the Council of the R.I.B.A. has power, in 
its discretion, to elect a fellow directly to mem- 
bership, a power which does not now reside 
anywhere in the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

In 1891, the Constitution declared that: 

“The condition of membership of Fellows shall be the 
honorable practice of the profession of architecture, in 


accordance with the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Institute,” 


while the By-laws provided that: 
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“Fellows shall be practising architects residing in 
America, whose professional status shall be demonstrated 
to comply with the Constitution, and who shall be admitted 
or elected in the manner hereinafter set forth.” 


(Here follows a description of the method of balloting.) 


“If upon counting the letter ballots received, it is found 
that five or more ballots have been cast against the admis- 
sion of any candidate, he shall be declared rejected— 
otherwise he shall be declared duly elected a Fellow of the 
Institute. 

“After October 23, 1890, no one shall be admitted to 
Fellowship in the American Institute of Architects who 
is not already a member of a Chapter of the Institute and 
whose admission to such Fellowship has not been recom- 
mended by the officers of his Chapter." 


These By-laws rescind the provision of 1880, 
which was also modified in 1882, and for the 
first time wholly take away from the Board the 
power to elect to fellowship without the approval 
of the Chapters. There were at that time no 
associates, so that no rule was needed for ad- 
vancement from that grade. Election was to 
fellowship itself. 

In 1894, a further amendment provided that: 

"No one shall be admitted to Fellowship in the 
American Institute of Architects who is not already a 
member of a Chapter of the Institute, or provisionally 
elected as such, and whose admission to such Fellowship 


has not been recommended by the officers of his Chapter, 
except as provided in Article X." 


This was as follows: 


“А practising architect whose professional office is at a 
greater distance than 25 miles from the headquarters of 
any Chapter may apply, in the manner heretofore pre- 
scribed, and become a Fellow of the Institute without first 
becoming a member of any Chapter and being approved 
by the officers of the same; but he shall become a member 
of a Chapter whenever one shall become available within 
the said limit.” 


This reaffirms the provision of 1891, but also 
takes care of the difficulties which had been 
found in electing architects to membership who 
were not located in the territory of Chapters, or 
who were so far away from headquarters as to 
preclude an advantageous membership. 

Section 3 of this same Article X, (then known 
as the "Famous Article Ten") made it manda- 
tory for Chapters to create Chapter member- 
ships, even fixing the fees. It was thus proposed 
to elect to fellowship direct from Chapter mem- 
bership, and to prevent the direct election of 
fellows. But it must again be remembered that 
there was but the one class of members in the 
Institute and that these restrictions were not 
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primarily thrown about the title of fellowship 
but about membership itself. Yet to encourage 
new memberships in territory where there were 
no Chapters, all restrictions as to Chapter 
membership were waived. This was not so un- 
fair as it would at first appear, for Article X also 
provided that: 


"Every practising member of a Chapter of the Institute 
admitted under the provisions of Section 3 of this Article, 
shall become a Fellow of the Institute, and no election of 
such new practising members shall take effect until the 
Institute shall have elected the candidate to Fellowship." 


Thus a Chapter member had immediately to 
make application for membership in the Insti- 
tute, but as there was but one class, he applied 
for election as a fellow. Evidently, as soon as a 
man had been taken into a Chapter, no others 
could be elected to Chapter membership until 
the preceding man had been admitted to the 
Institute. This seems to have been a provision 
for forcing Chapters to remain composed of 
Institute members, and a reading of the pro- 
ceedings of this convention reveals a warm dis- 
cussion and methods of parliamentary pro- 
cedure which savor of the steam-roller. Yet 
nowhere is there any reference to the question 
of merit as applied to fellowship. 

In 1898, things were much changed, for the 
Constitution now prescribes that: 


“The membership of the Institute shall consist of Fel- 
lows, Associates, Corresponding and Honorary Mem- 
bers The conditions of membership in which shall be 
honorable service in the field of one of the above classes of 
membership as defined by the By-laws. Тһе title of Fellow 
shall be granted for professional merit only.” 


This is apparently the first time where a fel- 
low has been distinguished in the records of the 
Institute as one upon whom the title is to be 
conferred for professional merit only. Yet at 
that time by far the majority of the members 
of the Institute had become fellows upon no 
such basis whatever, so that the distinction in 
the year 1898, and for some time thereafter, 
could not have been a much-coveted one. But 
it is worthy of note that by the enactment of 
this By-law, the Institute helped decidedly to 
create the opinion that a fellowship did imply 
professional distinction, and it may not be un- 
just to credit a large majority of the membership 
with a desire to endow their fellowship with a 
mark of quality such as they knew it did not 
then possess. Previous to this time, and at all 
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times in the history of the Institute up to 1898, 
application could be made directly for a fellow- 
ship, and the records show that most fellows 
were elected in that manner. The amendments 
of 1898 were reported by the Board of Trustees 
as having been adopted by letter ballot. They 
were also formally adopted at the convention, 
but the discüssion 15 not recorded, so that one 
must search elsewhere for the basis which led to 
the restoration of the associate membership. 
The By-laws adopted in 1898 were as follows: 


"Fellows shall be resident architects of the United 
States. Architects engaged in professional education may 
be Fellows. A Fellow shall be a member of some Chapter 
within the state where his main office is located, if such 
a Chapter exists; otherwise he shall be a member of some 
Chapter in another state. 

d Fellows who are not Chapter members at 
the date of the adoption of these By-laws (1898) shall be 
ipso facto members of a special Chapter-At-Large having 
the same right of representation as other Chapters. 

"Fellows may only be chosen from the ranks of Asso-iate 
members, except in special cases established by a vote of 
the Board of Directors; and each such exemption, with 
the reason therefore shall be reported by the Secretary 
at the following annual Convention. Election to the rank 
of Fellow shall be for professional merit. 

"Application for Fellowship shall be made through the 
Secretary of the Institute, in accordance with the form 
prescribed. . (The form was as follows): 

“I respectfully apply for Fellowship in the American 
Institute of Architects. I have carefully examined the 
Constitution and By-laws of the Institute, and agree, if 
elected, to honorably maintain and obey them.” 


(There was also provided a form of applica- 
tion for associates.) 

The Board still had power to elect directly to 
fellowship, and applications for that degree 
could still be made directly by the candidates, 
but otherwise the power of electing to fellow- 
ship was taken away from the Board for the 
first time, although it was not yet placed in the 
hands of the convention. The method of elec- 
tion was elaborate and perhaps is worth quot- 
ing in full: ~ 

"When an application for Fellowship duly made out, 
shall have been received by the Secretary of the Institute, 
he shall announce the fact of such application to every 
Fellow within the Chapter to which the applicant belongs, 
and shall request from them, upon ballots furnished, a 
yea or nay vote upon the desirability of the candidate. 
These ballots shall be submitted, with the application, 
photographs, etc., to the Board of Directors, and shall 
form part of the evidence enabling the Board of Directors 
to determine the eligibility of candidate to election. If 
then or later on the Directors so determine, the Secretary 
shall cause letter ballots upon the candidate's election to 
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be issued to all the Fellows of the Institute, except those 
in the applicant's Chapter, whose ballots, already cast, 
shall be counted in the general vote. The Board may post- 
pone the action upon the application for a period of not 
over six months, within which time a general letter ballot 
must be ordered, or the candidate informed that his applica- 
tion is refused." . 


There was evident, at the enactment of these 
provisions, a growing tendency to challenge— 
not so much the merit of fellowship as the right 
to fellowship. For nine years the Institute had 
admitted members as fellows only. Yet it now 
restored the Associate Class. In seeking the 
answer to the question as to why this was done, 
we must again recognize the pressure of outside 
forces which needed greater numbers success- 
fully to combat them. The Institute had 
changed—or was in slow process of changing— 
from a professional body of the early type to one 
where there was an insistent demand for help in 
raising the standards of the profession. It was 
then a body of 420 fellows and in the need for 
new members it is possible to infer that there 
was a due recognition of the fact that the title 
had long since ceased to have any particular 
meaning and a feeling that the time had come 
to grapple seriously with the problem of making 
it a coveted distinction. Yet it was not to be 
made too difficult of attainment. Applicants for 
membership could not be too greatly dis- 
couraged. Nor were they, it appears, since 60 
associates were elected during the ensuing year. 

In 1902 the following significant amendment 
to the By-laws appears: 


“The Board of Directors may each year nominate from 
among the Associate Members of the Institute as candi- 
dates for Fellowship those who, in the opinion of the Board, 
have notably contributed to the advancement of the pro- 
fession in design, construction, literature or education. 
The names selected by the Board, after having been sub- 
mitted to the Chapter from which the candidate comes, 
shall be submitted to the Convention following the nomina- 
tion, and if confirmed they shall be Fellows of the American 
Institute of Architects." 


(Here follows a description of the method of 
balloting.. Five or more negative votes pre- 
vented election.) 

This was the first step toward making the 
election to fellowship a matter for the conven- 
tion finally to decide. In 1909 it was further 
provided that there should be a similar procedure 
for nominations from the Chapter-at-Large. In 
1911, the following By-laws were adopted: 
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“There shall exist two classes within the Institute: an 
active class to be known as Members, and an Honorary 
Class. 

“The conditions of membership in either of these 
classes shall be honorable service in its respective field as 
defined by the By-laws. 

"Among the Members there shall be a body of Fellows. 
The title ‘Fellow’ shall be granted for professional dis- 
tinction only." 


The method of election is then prescribed, 
and is too familiar to need repetition here. The 
Jury of Fellows was given the power of making 
the nominations, and the names of the candi- 
dates were required to be submitted to the 
Chapters. This brings the history of fellowship 
in the American Institute of Architects up to 
the point of present-day practice. As of interest, 
it may be well to cite these figures: 

In the Annuary of 1917, there are listed the 
names of 179 fellows who were among the 420 
fellows existing when the Associate Class was 
restored. Of these 179, only 9 were advanced to 
fellowship from the Associate Class. All the 
others were directly elected to fellowship; thus, 
as there are 124 other fellows in the Annuary 
of 1917, duly advanced in accordance with the 
custom since 1898, the percentage of unad- 
vanced fellows is 56 per cent of the total. Nat- 
urally this will now change. 

A reading of this digest is sufficient to indi- 
cate the problems which lie in wait for those who 


"would contrive a method of bestowing a dis- 
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tinction upon a class of members in a profes- 
sional body which shall never work an injustice. 
The problem ought perhaps to be examined fun- 
damentally, when one would ask the question— 
is a membership distinction a source of weakness 
or of strength? If it is a source of strength, how 
can it be conferred so that the preferments will 
always be just and every member treated fairly? 
Limiting the number is unfair, since it arbi- 
trarily imposes a hazard—the hazard of living— 
in order to obtain what one may be justly en- 
titled to in comparison with the ability or merit 
of those upon whom it has been conferred. 
Trying to raise the standard, at any time, al- 
ways imposes an injustice, since it deprives a 
certain number of men from gaining a distinction 
upon the same basis on which it was conferred 
upon those who had the luck to come earlier. 
In simple justice, it must be clear, that once a 
basis of fellowship is established, all those who 
pass the qualifications prescribed shall be made 
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fellows. To arbitrarily fix the number which 
shall be admitted in any given year imposes a 
hazard and an injustice, for the selection has 
then to be made upon some basis which shall 
appear to work the fairest. If fifty men meet 
the requirements at any time, they should in 
all fairness be treated alike. Otherwise, the in- 
justice falls, not only upon them, but in so doing, 
carries with it the temptation to make selec- 
tions diplomatically and without regard to 
actual degrees of merit. In certain societies, 
fellowships have fallen into such disrepute that 
men of any standing whatever would never 
think of using the designation after their names, 
for in the scramble for membership, restrictions 
were broken down until willingness to pay 
the extra fee demanded was the determining 
factor. 

The problem is as old as the hills, but it takes 
on a new and more insistent character as social 
customs change, organizations grow, and the 
problems of professional practice become more 
and more closely involved in the turmoil of 


restless change and evolution. In the United 
States, for example, to fix an arbitrary standard 
for fellowship іп the American Institute of 
Architects is almost impossible, since conditions 
vary greatly throughout the country. That is 
to say, the standard in New York City, or 
Chicago, or other metropolitan centers, would 
naturally be higher than in certain other locali- 
ties. Opportunity is here а factor. Yet the effort 
to establish the fellowship upon a just and 
equitable basis can be seen to have passed 
through many experiments. If fellowship is a 
source of strength, the problem should be met 
with all of these facts plainly before those whose 
duty it is to solve it. It is possible that there is 
no just method of at one and the same time con- 
ferring fellowship for merit and maintaining it 
upon the high plane where it should be kept— 
or it is possible that it 1s a necessary thing which 
can only be maintained through the tacit con- 
sent of the many to sacrifice themselves for the 
few, as a means of advancing the prestige of a 
calling. 


The United States Housing Corporation of the 
Department of Labor During the War 


Following the suggestion made by Mr. Robert D. 
Kohn, in the January number of the Journal, wherein he 
named the architects and draughtsmen who worked in the 
Housing Division of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
we herewith publish a list of those who were identified with 
the Housing Corporation of the Department of Labor. 
This list was kindly furnished by Mr. Lionel Moses, 
Assistant Manager of the Corporation. 


Ames, J. W. 
Bennett, Harry, Architectural Division. 
` Belcher, H. D., Construction Division. 
Blount, Geo. F., Architectural Division. 
Boyd, D. K., Requirements Division. 
Brown, Ambrose A., Construction Division. 
Child, өере Town Planning Division. 
Cook, W. W., Construction Division. 
Comey, Arthur C., Town Planning Division. 
Cross, John W. 
Crow, Jules 
Desmond, T. H., Town Planning Division. 
Dodge, R. I., Construction Division. 
Dunning, N. Max, Requirements Division. 
Dyer, M. A., Architectural Division. 
Ellis, C. M., Requirements Division. 
Fenner, Burt L., General Manager. 
Francis, Frederick L., Design Information Section. 
Gilkison, A. H., Architectural Division. 
Goldberg, Ralph, Architectural Division. 
Hamme, John B., Construction Division. 
Hare, Herbert S., Town Planning Division. 
Hubbard, H. V., Town Planning Division. 
Ittner, Wm. B. . . 
Jordan, Robert F., Architectural Division. 


Kern, LeRoy E., Design Information Section. 
Korn, Nathan, Architectural Division. 
Krokyn, J. F., Architectural Division. 
Kruse, Arthur M., Town Planning Division. 
LaFarge, C. Grant, Assistant General Manager. 
Leland, J. D., 3d., Vice-President. 

Lewis, Wm. C. Construction Division. 
Lippincott, Thos. B., Construction Division. 
Lord, Austin W., Production Division. 
McCulloch, R. A., Construction Division. 
Mahurin, Guy N., Construction Division. 
Martin, H. W., Construction Division. 
Morton, H. W., Architectural Division. 
Moses, Lionel, Assistant General Manager. 
Olmsted, F. L., Town Planning Division. 
Outhet, R. A., Town Planning Division. 
Parker, Carl R., Town Planning Division. 
Painter, Walter S., Construction Division. 
Ramsdell, C. H., Town Planning Division. 
Roberts, Frank, Architectural Division. 
Sauer, Andrew J ., Construction Division. 
Snow, Raymond C., Construction Division. 
Southgate, Donald W., Requirements Division. 
Stone, James H., Architectural Division. 
Temple, Geo. F., Architectural Division. 
Treat, Albert W., Construction Division. 
Van Pelt John W., Production Division. 
Videto, Т. E., Construction Division. 

Vogt, Oscar G., Design Information Section. 
Walsh, J. C., Architectural Division. 
Webster, Daniel T., Construction Division. 
Willis, Wm. B., Architectural Division. 
Winslow, H. L., Construction Division. 
Worthington, A. M., Construction Division. 
Wright, C. W., Construction Division. 
Wyman, A. P., Town Planning Division. 
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Obituary 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Honorary Member, A. I. A., 1909 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, twenty-sixth President of the United States, was 
an honorary member of the American Institute of Architects. That the 
Institute should have so signally honored itself, by conferring such honor as 

it could upon the foremost citizen of this country, was no perfunctory act. Rarely 
has honorary membership been more significant. For it grew from that same thing 
that kindled so many fires in the hearts of those whose worthy aims led them to 
the touch of this, the greatest heart of all. It was not that he was a patron of the 
arts; not that he was a connoisseur. It was that nothing human, nothing good, was 
foreign to him; that no honest plan of betterment presented to him would fail to 
elicit the swift response of his keen mind. So it was that he, with far less of the 
esthetic in his extraordinary nature, far less of apparent qualifications than many 
who lagged, understood and supported the Washington Plan; chose with perfect 
wisdom those who should make the White House the place of dignity it was meant to 
be. And so it was when Institute representatives laid before him the need for some 
orderly expert control over the character of what was designed for Government; 
they met with instant, lucid comprehension and there followed without delay that 
which vividly distinguished the whole career of Theodore Roosevelt—action. Thus 
was established what became the National Fine Arts Council. 

None of the men who went to him that day can ever forget the experience. 
Accustomed to delay, to the need of tedious exposition, to lack of interest, to hope 
deferred, they found a vision that outran their own, a lightning rapidity of execu- 
tion that meant they must bestir themselves to follow. 

Whether to work or to play with him was to be swept upon the strong current 
of his indomitable energy into regions where old things wore new aspects, where the 
horizons of one's world were extended; was to feel one's sluggishness and inertia, 
one's timidities and above all, one's selfishness, to be shameful. 

To our profession he rendered great service; as individuals we shared in what 
was probably his highest gift to American citizens, the quickening of the public 
conscience. 


C. Grant La Farce 


West Street, New York City Kenneth Clark 
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WooLwonrH BUILDING FROM THE West, New York City Kenneth Clark 
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WiLLIAMsBURG BRIDGE, New York City 
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N THE Water Front, New York City Kenneth Clark 


Batcony iN NORTH CHAPEL, SANTA Cruz DE LA CANADA, N. M. 


The Archaic Architecture of New Mexico 


By WILLIAM TEMPLETON JOHNSON 
Photographs by Jesse L. Nusbaum and the Author 


N the United States our progress in archi- 

tecture has in the main consisted of tear- 

ing down and building anew. Even in the 
oldest cities of the Atlantic seaboard, there 
are comparatively few buildings which can 
really be called landmarks, and these, owing 
to our lack of respect for what the French call 
"monuments," exist in decreasing numbers. 

To those of us who are wont to think of 
Wyck or Mount Vernon as having a venerable 
old age, 1t is astonishing to discover that before 
the first of our forefathers landed at Plymouth 
Rock there flourished along the Rio Grande 
Valley, in what is now New Mexico, an archi- 
tecture so virile and enduring that, although 
the buildings were constructed of sun-dried 
bricks, numbers of them still exist and are in 
use today. 

Excited by the marvelous stories of Friar 
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Marcos, of Nice, about the “Seven Cities of 
Cibola," Vasquez de Coronado organized an 
exploring party in Mexico in 1540 and spent 
three years wandering through the Southwest, 
penetrating as far as the plains of Kansas and 
discovering the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

The Spaniards found none of the gold and prec- 
ious stones described by Friar Marcos, but were 
tremendously impressed with the mode of life 
of the Indians they encountered. These Indians 
lived in vast communal houses, or pueblos, 
sometimes rising to a height of five stories and 
containing as many as fifteen hundred rooms. 
Coronado’s soldiers spent a winter in one of 
these rookeries and it is best described in the 
words of his chronicler Castañeda: 


“It is square, situated on a rock, with a large court or 
yard in the middle, containing the estufas. The houses 
are all alike, four stories high. One can go over the top 
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of the whole village without there being a street to hinder. 
There are corridors going all around it at the first two 
stories, by which one can go around the whole village. 
These are like outside balconies, and they are able to 
protect themselves under these. The houses do not have 
doors below, but they use ladders, which can be lifted 
up like a drawbridge, and so go up to the corridors which 
are on the inside of the village. As the doors of the houses 
open on the corridor of that story, the corridor serves as 
a street. The houses that open on the plain are right back 
of those that open on the court, and in time of war they 
go through those behind them. The village is enclosed 
by a low wall of stone.” 
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nearly twenty-five churches were built in the 
Rio Grande Valley. While the buildings were 
probably designed by the priests, the style of 
architecture seems to have been strongly 
influenced by the manner of building of the 
Pueblo Indians who undoubtedly supplied the 
greater part of the manual labor. 

The appearance of these Mission churches was 
archaic and very massive. They were usually 
cruciform with the apse in the shape of half 
a hexagon. The roofs were nearly flat with 


House or Sytvanus С. MARLEY, Ево., Santa Fe, N. M. 


For nearly sixty years after Coronado's 
remarkable trip the Indians were left in peace- 
ful possession of their lands, but in 1598 the 
Rio Grande Valley was permanently occupied 
by the Spaniards and the work of converting 
the Indians began at once. 

The zeal of the priests was fully as great as 
that of the two martyrs who stayed behind with 
the Indians rather than return with Coronado 
to Mexico. Between the years 1600 and 1630 
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parapet walls. There were flanking bell-towers 
and usually balconies supported between the 
bell-towers by great beams. Often there was 
another corresponding balcony just within the 
church. A typical feature was the walled fore- 
court with a huge wooden cross, and there were 
usually irregular masses of monastic buildings 
attached to the churches. With the exception 
of a few churches built of rubble stone, all the 
building material was sun-dried (adobe) brick, 
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THE ARCHAIC ARCHITECTURE OF NEW MEXICO 


the walls being 4, 6, even as much as 1o feet 
thick. Enormous buttresses of various shapes 
were used, apparently where fancy seemed to 
dictate, but probably at points where the walls 
seemed to be weakening with age. The windows 
were small and infrequent and the doors, with 
the exception of the great entrance doors, small 
and low. The lintels were of heavy pine timber, 
the arch being used іп only two known instances. 

By far the most interesting detail of these 
churches was the method of forming the roof, 
massive pine logs being used for this purpose. 
The span was sometimes as much as 30 feet 
and, as the timbers extended through the outside 
walls, the logs had in some instances to be over 
40 feet lóng. These timbers, spaced about 2 
feet 6 inches apart, were either left in the round 
or roughly squared. Over them were placed 
small cedar poles about 2 inches in diameter 
laid herringbone, and this framework served for 
the roof proper of puddled adobe anywhere 
from 1 to 2 feet in thickness, pitched to rain- 
spouts formed of gouged-out logs. The weight 
of the roof beams was enormous and to re- 
lieve it single or double corbels were used, the 
butt ends, like the beams, running entirely 
through the walls. 

This corbel with the bolster or bracket 
capital, used so extensively in New Mexico, 
seems to have been imported by the priests. 
Its line of genealogy, apparently, is as follows: 
The acanthus leaf modillion of the Roman 
cornice was freely used in the Italian Renais- 
sance as a bracket or console; thereafter it was 
introduced into Spain and, with their usual 
liberty in architectural detail, the Spanish 
architects proceeded to graft it on a Doric 
capital in various forms. 

In Mexico the bracket appears again in wood 
over stone columns and, finally, in New Mexico 
as the crowning feature of a wooden post. As 
will be seen from the illustrations, there are 
quantities of variations of both corbel and 
bolster, some simple and others ornate, though 
the carving is usually confined to what a 
neophyte could do with a gouge and chisel. 
Sometimes the beams, as well as the corbels, 
were carved and when the carving was colored 
the effect must have been very striking. The 
old beams occasionally reveal a trace of the 
original coloring, but most of the examples have 
been retouched by modern “experts.” 


The secular buildings are just as characteristic 
in their treatment as the churches. There is 
the inevitable “portale” or entrance porch with 
the bolster capitals, the placita or central court, 
the strong accent on horizontal lines, the small 
windows, the buttresses—these features pro- 
claiming close kinship with the architecture of 
the Pueblos, even to the outdoor ovens and 
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SANTA CRUZ DE LA CANADA—FRAMING OF CROSSING. 
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festoons of peppers hanging upon the walls to 
dry. 

The simple mass of these ancient buildings, 
the water-worn softness of outlines, the warm 
tones of the adobe—all these qualities, con- 
trasted with the matchless sky of New Mexico, 
go to make an impression of picturesque quality 
which 1s very striking. 

In New Mexico the adobe architecture is the 
architecture of the soil and no other type seems 
to harmonize so well with its semi-desert sur- 
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roundings. For a long time its appropriateness 
and picturesque quality remained unappre- 
ciated. Some of the finest Mission churches 
were allowed to fall into shapeless masses of 
ruins from sheer neglect and others have been 
restored with a barbarity that would make 
Wyatt the iconoclast turn in his grave. Within 
the last few years, however, a distinct effort 
has been made to rejuvenate the style. The 
Santa Fé Railway erected a fascinating little 
hotel at Lamy, New Mexico; the old Palace 
of the Governors, dating from 1606, was shorn 
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of its Mary Ann portico and carefully restored; 
quite a number of other buildings, including 
a sanitarium and an industrial school, have been 
designed; and the New Mexico building at the 
San Diego Exposition had for its prototype the 
ancient Mission church on the Rock of Acoma. 
A new Museum building at Santa Fé, costing 
$100,000, has recently been dedicated and in a 
year or two the architecture of this, the second 
oldest city in the United States, will form a 
novel study for any architect who 15 interested 
in things archaic and picturesque. 
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CHURCH at Acoma, А. D. 1629 
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GRANADA 


Granada of the Moors 


By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING 
Photographs by E. H. Lowser 


be rightly prized. Only when the orchards 

are in bloom, and nightingales in song, 
and only with mind duly attuned by much read- 
ing in the old romances, and more reading in 
the older chronicles, should the traveller draw 
near. Granada should be approached with the 
memory of Muza and Celin, familiar and 
kindly; with Abencerrages, and Zegris, and el 
rey Chico, warm at heart; with the pity and 
sorrow of a lost cause and a foredoomed race 
stirring among the thoughts like evening airs 
in a pine forest. 

The Vega of Granada was famous; the wide 
bottomland, sheltered all winter by the moun- 
tains, watered all summer from the melting 
snows. The Magnifico Micer Andres Navajero, 
as the Spaniards called him, who was ambassa- 
dor of the Venetian republic to Charles V, came 
there in the May of 1526, not a generation after 
the fall of the city, and he never wearied of tast- 
ing the gardens and counting the fountains. 

“Тһе Darro comes down from the mountains 
between very fair fells,” he writes, "that form a 
dale full of delicate fruit trees, so many that 
they make a wood; through that goes the river, 


ге” must be seen in the spring to 


murmuring among great boulders aplenty that 
lie in places of the channel, and elsewhere it 
runs silently; its banks are dark, lofty, and 
covered with green, very pleasant, peopled on 
one or the other side with many little houses, 
with their little garden-plots, half hidden among 
the trees that form groves. The water divides 
into streams and there seems but little, save 
when it rains, and shallow, and so clear that it 
seems less;" then he passes on to an account of 
the system of dams at different levels, and of 
open and subterranean canals for irrigation, and 
for “mills and other engines.” “Тһе dale through 
which the river flows is fair and pleasant, and 
receives as many graces from the stream as it 


' lends thereto; the fells that encompass it аге 
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tilled to the top and so full of trees that they 
seem a wood; where the husbandman mounts 
not, the dale is full of shrubs, ferns, and other 
such like plants, by which the Darro passes till 
it enters Granada. There it runs at the foot of 
the Alhambra hill, crosses the streets of the 
city, runs under the square that you wot of, and 
when it quits Granada falls into the Genil." 
The other side of the city the Vega 15 richer, 
more apt for gardens, and they supplant the 
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farm and woodland above. “АП that part 
which lies below Granada, is right comely,” 
says Navajero, “full of granges and parks, with 
founts and gardens and groves: and in some the 
fountains are large and fair, and these surpass 
the rest in curiosity and beauty, yet all the 
other parts that lie about Granada differ not 
much, all are comely, all marvelously pleasant 
and so abounding in water that there could not 
be more, and set with fruit trees of all sorts, 
plums of all kinds, nectarines, figs, peaches, 
apricots, cherries, and others, that scarce the 
sky shows, for the leafy boughs. All the fruits 
are exceedingly rich but a special kind of cherry is 
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but each having roses and water, the white 
musk rose, and myrtles, and they are right 
pleasing;" though already, the Italian observes, 
"you see many houses ruined and gardens 
abandoned," for the Moriscoes are dwindling, 
as he notes elsewhere. This wide scattered 
region had a larger population than the city 
which it fed. 

Further out in the swelling Vega, where over- 
night arose S. Fé, the city of the Holy Faith, and 
between the towns of Lorca and Antequera, it 
glowed ruddy and blue, waved green and silver, 
for another harvesting. All the plain would be, 
between one hour and the next, as one comes to 
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the finest in the world." And then the Venetian, 
who, like Petrarch before him, was an impas- 
sioned amateur of gardening, and never began 
a letter to his friend Ramusio without a question 
or a sigh for his own little place on the island of 
Murano, passes to the pomegranates, and the 
grapes, of which there is a special seedless kind, 
and the olive trees “so thick they are like a live- 
oak grove." And still the olive trees are ancient 
and immense. 

The traveller crossing by railway the dust- 
bitten, wind-racked plain, will sigh as he com- 
pares it with this memorial, recollecting, how- 
ever, that all that sweet garth and orchard may 
come again, and will; and again among the 
trees cabins shall be set thick, “small in truth, 
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see it in fancy, filled with horses and men, the 
delicate parti-coloured population of the elder 
tapestries, the fine folk and foplings of the latest 
miniatures. “Alla en Granada la rica, instru- 
mentos oi tocar,” says the romance: “I heard 
the sounding of instruments;" how suddenly it 
comes. Throughout the fifteenth century, it 
would seem, on the so-called Frontier, the barrier 
between Arab and Visogothic lineage, at Gra- 
nada, Jaen, Baeza, stories from the chansons 
de gestes were played out in men’s lives as now- 
a-days in the Sicilian puppet-theatre. Out of 
such stuff is made the whole of that enchanting 
book which is called a “History of the Bands of 
Zegris and Abencerrages, Moorish Knights of 
Granada, of the Civil Wars There Were Amongst 
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Them, and the Particular Battles in the Plain 
between Moors and Christians till the King D. 
Ferdinand the Fifth Won It." Though it was 
only, after all, a tale, like those of Sinbad, and 
the Three Calendars, and Scheharzade herself, 
yet it was like enough to history to content 
those whose forebears had been actors. The 
little figures out there on the plain are like the 
thirteenth century windows of French cathe- 
drals, like that at Chartres which depicts in 
ruby, azure and vert the adventures of Charle- 
magne and the battle of Roncesvaux; or like 
the little carved ivories at the Cluny, mirror- 
case and bodkin, or an inlaid chess-board or 
casket, with their recurrent lovers, their fal- 
cons and their coursers, their bench and fount 
in a garden-close, their Castle of Love. 

The traveller who happens to be lodging up 
among the ruins and restorations of the Alham- 
bra, looking abroad over silver-blue olives and 
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flushed and blossoming apple orchards, can see 
in fancy still the little figures moving among 
the trees, Fatima, Lindajara, Daraja and her 
Abencerrage, in the ample moonlight; can hear 
on the night air that blows up “instrumentos 
tocar;” the shrilling clarion and the furious trum- 
pets, bridle chains that jingle and scimitars 
that clash, and under all, the drum beaten out- 
side the palace. The traveller installed up there 
for a month or twain, if moderately friendly and 
not quite speechless, can strike up a good sort 
of acquaintance with old women and forest 
rangers, can follow the ancient moat around the 
mossy walls in prohibited parts, gaining fresh 
vistas and new aspects at every turn, can range 
the mountains, in the moonlit nights, with an 
old garde-champetre; and сап watch the little 
goats at play in the roofless church which was 
the one-time grave of the great Isabella. 

Like Siena, Granada lies on three hills and 
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the Albaicin, the Alcazaba, and 
the Alhambra. With this Navajero begins his 
description, like every one else: “The Alhambra 
is girt with walls, and 1s like a castle cut off from 
the city, which it dominates almost wholly; 
within the wall are many houses but what takes 
most space 15 a fair palace which was the Moor- 
ish kings,’ which 15, in truth, right fair, and 
wrought richly with fine marbles and other 
things, and the marbles are not in the walls, 
but in the pavement." From two of these lovely 
marbles, in truth, is the Hall of the Two Sisters 
named. The Venetian marvels at other things 
as well, windows made with a pretty device and 
most conveniently, “апа excellent morisco work 
as well, in walls as in ceiling;" but anon his 
fancy is drawn away, from fount to fount, from 
court to court, into other deserted gardens, and 
in the midst of them ruined palaces. “А man 
may go out of the palace by a secret door, be- 
yond the walls which compass it, and enter into 
a comely garden of another palace that lies 
farther up in the hill, which is called the 
Generalife—and the beauty of its pleasances 
and its waters is the fairest I have seen in 
Spain." And under myrtles he watched rabbits 
playing, which was a pretty thing. “The water, 
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when you like, runs through all the palace and 
all its halls, in many of them a man is well off 
for the hours of sleep in summer." Further still 
he carries one: “Іп the time of the Moorish 
kings, 1f a man went on higher yet, he passed 
from the Generalife to other fair pleasances of 
a palace which was called the Alesares, and 
thence to other gardens of another palace, that 
now is called S. Helen's; and on all the ways by 
which you went from one palace to another were 
myrtle hedges; now all is ruined, and you see 
only a few lengths of roadway, pools without 
water, and some scrubby myrtle that has 
sprouted up from the stumps." He goes on yet, 
lost among the dried-out pools, the ruined 
pleasances, the roofless courts. “Still you see 
enough standing and know that the place was 
sweet, and perhaps a few wild myrtles and 
oranges linger.” 

In the Alhambra, however, the walls of the 
palace have been preserved with painful care; 
repairs have been going on since the time of 
Charles V, and by now it is hard to say, of any 
place or part, that a Moor has touched it. 
Plaster chiselled by the students of a school of 
art, coloured out of a German dye in blue and 
scarlet and gold, are a poor exchange for the in- 
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numerable stains and splendid dyes, however 
broken or dimmed, that Irving still could 
trace. 

A large piece of the palace was torn down to 
make room for building what would, if finished, 
have been a noble palace for Charles V. An- 
other large piece has been gnawed and nibbled 
away by time and private persons, for kitchen 
gardens and goat-yards, for lanes and habitations 
and squares and lodgings for tourists. But the 
centre of the whole still lies much as of old, 
grouped around the Court of Myrtles: on the 
left, a rabbit warren of rooms marked by charm- 
ing signs of habitation long subsequent to the 
Moor, and a place of worship in the midst of 
these, and elsewhere, the so-called Old Mosque; 
on the right the Court of Lions, and the famous 
apartments opening therefrom. At the foot of 
it, fairly overhanging the river and commanding 
a wide sweep where it opens upon the Vega, 
looking down, in the spring, into rose-and- 
snow all a-toss, and ringing with sleepless night- 
ingales, a great hall is reared; you lean in an 
embrasure and look from the window, and the 
world drops away below your feet; you turn 
within, and the dimmed splendour floods up to 
the far-off tarnished ceiling, and the imagination 
swirls like a swimmer in tides. Here was where 
the King received ambassadors, their minds 
bewitched and drowsy under the spell of the 
place, with its ever-changing colours on the por- 
celain, like a pigeon's breast; with its tireless 
interlaces that never come back or pause, its 
fleeting polygons that lulled the Arab's fancy 
like a dance, while it fed h's mysticism like a 
drug. 

The King did justice in quite another place, 
accessible on every hand, in a portico or range 
of little chambers beyond the Court of the 
Lions, where oval domes are painted with gold- 
leaf and ultramarine laid thick upon cracked 
leather, like bronze and lacquer work out of 
Japan, where water runs lisping, in small tiled 
channels, and leaps tinkling from a shivering 
pool at each arrest. 

Other such fountains play in the chambers 
most dreamed of, most desired, the Hall of the 
Two Sisters, that of the Abencerrages, the Bower 
of Lindajara. Here under the deep domes and 
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semidomes and quarter-domes that span the 
corners, the so-called honeycomb vaulting mul- 
tiplies and interlocks. It is all that travellers 
sald of it; it is delicious, it is luxurious, it is in- 
credible. There was an old-fashioned notion 
that Arab architecture derived from the tent, 
as Greek from the cabin and Gothic from the 
hut: well, standing here, one believes it. Under 
these multiplied mouldings, dazzling, receding, 
leading the eye back, and again withdrawing, 
and back again, the pull of gravitation ceases. 
At the most ecstatic, Gothic still plants a foot 
and rears a head; this hangs in suspension from 
above, like Mahomet's coffin. 

To one accustomed to Italian palaces, the 
oddest thing is the small scale of it all. Of the 
chief rooms, few of them are large; the flanking 
rooms are no more than alcoves. In royal build- 
ing of the fourteenth century over in Catalonia, 
luxurious and half exotic, at SS. Creus, the pres- 
ent writer felt the same: the palace chambers, 
in that burial-place of kings, are tiny, like an 
inlaid cabinet or a Chinese ivory toy. The 
trait is most likely oriental, indeed. Here, need 
it be said, you move in the Arabian Nights. 
Here you could never have any privacy, any 
silence, any secrets. And standing here you 
understand better both the loves and the hates 
of the harem: the latter promptly, when rival 
favourites should have, it would seem, fairly to 
dress in full view of one another, to set up their 
mirrors back to back in order to paint the lips 
and mark the eyebrows and dye the finger 
nails, feeling each other's warm arm, breathing 
each other's sweet breath. So, too, one under- 
stands how the young prince, the heir or the 
Queen Mother's child, growing up into ado- 
lescence in this sort of scented intimacy, before 
anyone dreamed of it should be fatally in love, 
sometimes with a younger wife, sometimes with 
a favourite slave, or a slave that the King had 
not yet so much as seen. 

When the moonlight is strong and the night- 
ingales are loud, Granada shakes out her old 
royalty and wraps it about her again. Of the 
odour of May, of the snow-cold mountain wind, 
of the sound of falling waters, the old spell still 
is woven. Through the dim sorrows of the 
romances, the Alhambra shines like a star. 


The National Apprentice Schools of Design 


on National Apprentice Schools of Design, at a 

dinner of the Architectural League of New York, 

on January fifteenth last, the President of the League, 
Mr. H. Van Buren Magonigle, outlined the plans and 
objects of the schools it is now proposed to inaugurate. 
We quote from Mr. Magonigle’s address as follows: 

In facing and in dealing with the stern realities of the 
past four years, the artist has learned to exercise a common 
sense that will save him from some of the pitfalls that 
have swallowed up so many earnest attempts to introduce 
art into manufactures. The failure of the movement insti- 
tuted by the group of which William Morris was a member 
may be partly ascribed to the failure to deal with condi- 
tions as they were. And among the mistakes they made 
was a demand for a return to the old slow methods of 
production by hand—a very noble but sadly impractical 
gesture. We have a saner point of view now, I think; 
we realize that we are men of our own century, not another; 
that conditions of life, of manufacture, and of distribu- 
tion, are totally different from any in the world’s previous 
history; that we reckon our population in millions, where, 
in Renaissance times, they were counted by thousands; 
that the least of these millions now demand and can com- 
mand the possession of things which only the rich or the 
noble then possessed; that this means they must be pro- 
duced in quantity and this means the use of machinery 
in many crafts. Part of our problem, therefore, is to see 
that the things our millions buy are beautiful things. . . . 

It is the function and the privilege of the artist to help 
create these beautiful things. The single piece made by 
hand for the individual of taste and refinement will 
always have its market; we must create agencies for the 
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training of the man or woman who makes these things; 


we must train the designers of the things made in quantity; 
and we must also train the designers and craftsmen who 
create or carry out the designs of others in another field 
which lies between these two extremes—in which, as in 
furniture, for example, the machine and the hand have 
an almost equal part in fashioning pieces in moderate 
quantities—neither on the scale of the vast yardage of the 
textile mills nor on that of the individual candlestick from 
the obscure studio. 

Where are these designers and craftsmen to be trained? 
Are the present schools effective? We believe not. We 
are of the opinion that the majority of teachers are grossly 
incompetent, that the systems of instruction are amateur- 
ish and superficial; and the schools themselves are not 
interlocked with the crafts and trades. We do not believe 
that the professional pedagogue, with his cut and dried 
notions, is qualified to teach such subjects. He does not 
know them from the inside. The practising (and therefore 
practical) artist, and the craftsman who knows his job, 
are the proper teachers. We believe that it is better to 
have teaching done by the men who know, not so much 
about how to teach in the pedagogical sense, as how to do 
the thing they essay to teach. The student will learn more 
from the man who knows how to do it, than from the man 
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who has only learned how to talk about it. The greater 
the artist, the more skilful and enthusiastic the craftsman 
who greets the novice on the threshold of the school, the 
better chance the boy has of realizing the dignity of the 
craft he proposes to enter, the better chance that his 
interest may be aroused and, above all, sustained—for it 
is a lamentable fact that only a small proportion of boys 
who follow the manual crafts courses take them up as a 
means of livelihood. 

It is in the light of these and other factors, that, since 
last winter, a committee of the Architectural League of 
New York, appointed with reference to their standing, 
knowledge, and experience in education and in the arts, 
has been working out a plan for National Apprentice ° 
Schools of Design. We are proud and glad to announce 
that the National Academy of Design and the American 
Institute of Architects have joined forces with us and have 
appointed distinguished representatives as members of a 
joint Committee for the government of the schools. This 
assures the schools of such a powerful artistic backing as 
has never before been marshalled to the support of any 
school in this country; it means the support of the most 
distinguished, most representative bodies of practitioners 
of the arts to be found—architects of large experience in 
design, in affairs, in the organization and execution of 
great enterprises; painters of cultivation, vision, and skill 
in art and in life; sculptors with that faculty for seeing a 
thing in three dimensions, for translating an abstract 
vision into terms of the concrete, which makes them 
equally at home in the ideal and the practical world; 
craftsmen and designers for the crafts of distinguished 
ability, well balanced as such men are bound to be be- 
tween theory and practice. 

The name we have selected for the schools is expressive 
of their scope and character—National Apprentice Schools 
of Design. We wish to emphasize their national scope and 
particularly the character implied by the word “Ар- 
prentice." The name also indicates more than one school. 
As to “Design” we believe that word to be inclusively 
descriptive of every art there is. 

We propose the establishment of unit schools on 
similar principles and of similar structure wherever there 
is a field for them, all under the government of a Joint 
Committee, composed, for the present, of representatives 
of the Manufacturers, the Architectural League, the 
National Academy of Design, and the American Institute 
of Architects. To each unit school a charter would be 
issued upon an agreement that the school should be con- 
ducted upon the principles laid down by the Joint Commit- 
tee. Each unit school would have its own director; a lec- 
turer; and might have one or many classes, each with its 
own instructor. If a number of such units were established 
in the same city they might or might not have the same 
lecturer on, and teacher of, the theory of design, historic 
ornament, the history of craftsmanship, and the like; or the 
lecturer and the director may be one person. The director 
of the unit or the lecturer may or may not be a craftsman— 
the instructors must be, and be actively engaged in their craft. 
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We have determined upon three basic principles of 
instruction: 

I. The simultaneous instruction of the student in 
craftsmanship and in design. 

2. That the crafts shall be taught only by actual practi- 
tioners of the crafts. 

3. That design must be based upon historic precedent 
and not merely on suggestions from nature, using nature 
as a freshening influence but not as an original source of 
inspiration. 

We wish to accomplish two purposes in one: To train 
designers who know intimately, by actual work in them, 
the technical processes of the crafts for which they are 
designers and to train competent craftsmen who can make 
their own designs, not merely execute the designs of others. 
The curse of America is superficiality; the curse of the 
schools is the impractical methods of teaching; the curse 
and the blight on all the crafts is that the designer knows 
little or nothing of the nature of the material in which the 
design is to be executed, its possibilities and its limita- 
tions, nor the technical processes involved, nor the tools 
by which it is given its special character. No craft can be 
developed from the outside—it must grow from within; 
and, therefore, we also wish to see craftsmen developed 
who will themselves make a rough drawing as a general 
guide and then work out the details at the forge or on 
the bench. 

At the beginning, there will be evening classes only. 
As soon as possible, however, there should be both day and 
night classes. In the meantime, such students who wish 
may work in the daytime also. Instruction will be free 
but there will be a small matriculation fee per season. 

We believe our general principles to be sound, but, 
we regard them as tentative and subject to modification 
upon test. We believe that upon every ground it is the 
part of wisdom to start on a modest scale and grow. In 
casting about for the best crafts with which to start we 
selected two—wrought iron, and textile designing and 
printing—for several reasons; we are able to secure the 


highest class of talent for instructors, the equipment is 
not excessively expensive, the crafts are attractive to 
students and promise them good wages, and there is a 
demand for more and better craftsmen and designers in 
them. Mr. Samuel Yellin, of Philadelphia, has enthusias- 
tically agreed to teach the class in wrought iron. We had 
hoped to secure the services of Mr. Harry Wearne in the 
textile class, but he is procuring us a substitute; our desire 
is, of course, that this class may cover the whole field 
ultimately—to weave, to punch Jacquard cards, to engrave 
rollers; to supply the trades with designers or craftsmen 
according to the demand. We are advised, on unimpeach- 
able authority, that instruction in block printing is an 
excellent preparation for textile designers and an excellent 
way to prove the designer's work. But classes in other 
trades should be established at the earliest possible moment 
—in furniture, in tapestry weaving, in jewelry design and 
execution, in any craft in which a demand may exist. 
We may safely leave modelling and carving, for the time 
being, to the many classes in these now existing. 

The Director of the first unit to be established will 
probably be Mr. Leon V. Solon, the son of the great potter, 
who was at the head of the Liverpool School of Art for 
some years. 

The Lecturer will be Mr. C. Howard Walker, of Boston, 
a practising architect, for years connected with the Boston 
Museum School, the best man, bar none, we could possibly 
have secured. 

The National Academy of Design provides commodious 
and well lighted quarters in their school building at 
One Hundred and Ninth Street. 

For a student body we may draw on the Academy 
Schools and on those of Cooper Union perhaps, but we 
should prefer above all to recruit them direct from the 
crafts, taking individuals with some considerable know- 
ledge either of design or of craftsmanship and carrying them 
further; in fact, for the first year, we consider the latter 
procedure very important. We must at all times, of 
course, take the labor demand and the unions into account. 


Report of the Milwaukee Housing Commission 


A commission composed of eleven members and of which 
Wm. H. Schuchardt was chairman, was appointed by the 
mayor of Milwaukee to investigate housing conditions, to 
formulate a policy aiming to correct such housing evils as 
were found to exist and to suggest methods whereby the 
growth of such evils might be checked. The commission 
was divided into two groups, one to find ways and means 
to bring about immediate relief, the other to study the 
best methods pursued here and abroad, and to offer a plan 
of procedure whereby all elements of the social structure 
might be housed properly and economically in adequate 
environments. The second group of this commission has 
recently published an admirable report which is herewith 
quoted at length: 

"In approaching the housing problem in its broader 
aspect, we must not fail to appreciate the gradual change 
in the concept of government, which has been manifested 
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so conspicuously in England and on the continent during 
the last decade or two and to some degree in this country. 
Legislation relating to social amelioration, to transporta- 
tion, to land improvement and development, and to public 
health has expanded the functions of government far be- 
yond the older concepts of government (which concerned 
themselves largely with restrictive legislation), and has 
more fully organized nations to achieve prosperity and 
stability because it has put the welfare of the whole above 
the welfare of groups or individuals. Without the accept- 
ance of this newer view of the functions of government, 
housing reform is not possible of accomplishment. 

“The solution of the housing problem involves: 

“(а) The elimination of speculative land values in some 
residential districts. 

“(4) Zoning of the city to safeguard all residential 
districts. 
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“(с) Economical and adequate planning of streets, 
tiansportation, sewage disposal, water supply, lighting, 
p:anting of trees, etc. 

"(d) Elimination of waste in construction of homes. 

"(e) Acquiring for wage earners the benefits of owner- 
ship without interfering with labor mobility. 

“(/) Legislation aiming to stimulate the erection of 
wage earners' homes. 

"(g) Public instruction as to the possibilities of housing 
betterment. 


(a) The Elimination of Speculative Land Value 


“The unearned increment of land value is held to be 
one of the chief causes of city slums and its control by the 
government seems to be, among others, a logical and neces- 
sary expedient to check physical and social deterioration 
incident to improper housing. Increasing values of land 
gradually restrict the size and quality of homes to a level 
inconsistent with the higher ideals of democracy and, there- 
fore, private housing enterprises have not more than set an 
example which speculative builders cannot afford to follow. 
Today speculative building methods are almost exclusively 
resorted to for providing wage earners' homes and the 
chief evidence of the failure of such procedure lies in the 
fact that either housing evils exist in almost every com- 
munity or are imminent. Uncontrolled speculation in this 
field is so closely akin to exploitation that to favor its con- 
tinuation is to propose that workingmen may, with pro- 
priety, be exploited. 

“Experiments in Europe seem to indicate that the most 
effective method employed to eliminate the burden of 
speculative land values is that of encouraging municipal 
ownership of large tracts of land which may be leased to 
and eventually purchased by properly constituted co- 
partnership home building societies. In the main, the var- 
ious schemes adopted aim to extend to home seekers the 
credit of the government without imposing additional bur- 
dens on taxpayers, for to be of value to the community 
housing projects must be self-supporting. It is reasonable 
to assume that similar methods would assure to industrial 
workers in this state the benefits accruing to European 
workers and your commission recommends that such legis- 
lation be enacted as may be necessary to accomplish the 
desired results. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
taken an initial step in this direction and it seems proper 
that Wisconsin should do likewise. 


(4) Zoning of Districts for Residential Purposes 


“The zoning of the city as to determination of use of 
land should be expedited by the Board of Public Land 
Commissioners. 


(c) Economical and Adequate Planning of 
| Streets, Etc. 


“The powers of the Board of Public Land Commission- 
ers should be extended to enable it to properly plan for 
outlying districts the layout of streets, grades, recreation 
grounds, transportation, etc., consistent with a general city 
plan. The very considerable waste of money due to private 
platting of land is all charged to property owners or tenants 
and militates against low rents. 
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"In medieval times the city walls necessitated excessive 
crowding of those who found protection behind them. 
Speculative land values and poor transportation facilities 
have, as it were, become the city walls of today, except in 
so far that they offer no protection. To countenance in- 
adequate transportation from industrial districts to resi- 
dential districts is to accept concentration in tenements 
and even slums as inevitable. And a system of transporta- 
tion which, in a large city does not permit of rapid transit 
service to the outskirts cannot be deemed as adequate. 
Cheap land, pleasant homes in adequate surroundings are 
not available to wage earners when several hours per day 
must be spent in travel and when the fare is excessive. 
Your commission suggests that the Railroad Commission 
exert its influence with transportation companies to the 
end that plans be now prepared for rapid transit service 
to the surrounding cities and villages and to future resi- 
dential districts. 


(d) Elimination of Waste in Construction 


“The building ordinances of Milwaukee should be care- 
fully scrutinized as to requirements which may be extrava- 
gant in wage earners’ homes. Your commission recommends 
that the Wisconsin Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the Milwaukee Builders’ Club be invited to re- 
port on possible changes in the building ordinances which 
may lessen the cost of building without lowering standards 
of construction. 

“Тһе advantages to be gained by collective building 
should accrue to the occupants and not to building specu- 
lators. The unit cost can be materially cut by erecting 
groups of houses under one contract, but the saving does 
not benefit the wage earner unless he is a stockholder of 
the building association or company. 


(e) Acquiring for Wage Earners the Benefits of 
Ownership Without Interfering with Labor Mobility 


" Americans have long harbored the idea that ownership 
of his home makes a man a better citizen. This is a mis- 
conception unless the benefits of such ownership outweigh 
its burdens. It must be borne in mind that ownership with 
most wage earners means the carrying of a mortgage, 
with the constant fear of foreclosure. It also means 
a very restricted area in which employment may be 
sought. 

“Co-partnership tenants societies, as organized in 
Europe, grant to the tenants practically all of the benefits 
of individual ownership without the usually accompanying 
burdens. Sixty codperative societies in England, and more 
in Belgium and Germany, have placed the method beyond 
the experimental stage and its adoption in this country 
seems advisable. In a co-partnership society the occupant 
of a home neither buys nor rents in the usual meaning of 
those terms. He acquires the value of a home without cur- 
tailing his mobility, as his investment in the society's stocks, 
if not always transferable without loss, will at least net 
him as much income as any safe security. His savings are 
not lost should he find it expedient to remove to another 
locality. The interests of tenant and investor are identical. 
No member lays claim to ownership in one house; he lays 
claim to part ownership in the whole estate. 


REPORT OF THE MILWAUKEE HOUSING COMMISSION 


(f) Legislation Aiming to Stimulate the Erection 
of Wage Earners’ Homes 


“Speculative building methods have failed in Europe 
and in this country to provide wage earners' homes of a 
type commensurate with the cost involved. Under this 
system it is quite impossible to build wholesome dwellings 
for low-paid workers. It, therefore, seems to be a duty of 
the state to devise methods whereby the new spirit of 
common responsibility for the community welfare, which is 
true democracy, may provide a better means of safeguard- 
ing the homes of the people against bad conditions than a 
category of legal restrictions. Constructive legislation 
stimulating the erection of wholesome homes for wage 
earners through state or municipal loans is no more class 


legislation than is legislation establishing schools, hospitals 
or public parks. It should aim to remove the objectionable 
features of present methods and make it possible for all 
people in Wisconsin to enjoy those environments which 
make for wholesome, contented lives. Progress in this 
direction is being made elsewhere. It should be possible 
of accomplishment in this state. 


(g) Public Instruction as to the Possibilities of 
Housing Betterment 


“Housing reform movements cannot be successful with- 
out a clear understanding and coóperation on the part of 
the public, and your commission recommends that assembly 
halls in public schools be utilized for the purpose of spread- 
ing the necessary information." 


Notes by the Wayside 


EXQUISITE CRAFTSMANSHIP is not as common these 
days as it should be. It is usual to turn things out by the 
mile and the million, and, of course, such quantity pro- 
duction, and craftsmanship showing love of labor, do not 
go hand in hand. Soit is a rare delight to encounter such а 
book as Frederic W. Goudy's "The Alphabet." The letterer 
and the compositor will be doubly interested in the book, 
but as great a thrill will come to lovers of the beautiful 
and especially to lovers of beautiful books. “Тһе Alphabet" 
is valuable reading, but as this is not a review but a tribute 
to good craftsmanship, this reference to the text must 
suffice. For lovers of really good typography and good 
honest workmanship, here is a book whose pages sparkle 
with the brilliancy of a grand old manuscript. There is 
the loving hand of the fine craftsman in every letter. 
Printed on fine paper, every page is a treat. The types 
used were designed by Mr. Goudy and set by hand by Mrs. 
Goudy; the printing is just what good printing ought to be. 
The words are legible while good to look at, the spacing is 
correct and true, the color uniform. Those who are losing 
faith in the craftsmanship of the day should see and own 
this book ds a tonic for their weakening faith. Let us hope 
that Mr. and Mrs. Goudy will give us more and more of 
their work. This world needs it. 


QUITE RECENTLY two colossal hotels were opened in 
New York City. Of their tremendous size and ingenious 
appointments, nothing need be said here. We are ac- 
customed to such things in America and especially in our 
large cities. But there are two things about these buildings 
that are both significant and hopeful. When we finally 
emerged from the architectural horrors of the Victorian 
age, which horrors were reflected in our hotel buildings 
perhaps more than in anything else, we went through a 
classic period when these styles were little understood. 
Then we came into a period of better understood design, 
but with this better understanding came an extravagant 
riot of detail, high color, gilding and imitation gilding, and 
scagliola of all colors. The lobbies and public rooms of our 
hotels became the least restful and least homelike places in 
our cities. Blank wall spaces and harmonious color schemes 
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seemed to be tabooed. Gradually this was improved, and a 
few years ago, several notable hotels were built in the Adam 
style, and, though still elaborate and extravagant, were 
refined and dignified—they really bore the atmosphere of a 
home for travellers. Luxury and display were still evident, 
however. In these two latest hotels, another step in the 
right direction has been taken. They are simple, attractive, 
quiet in color, and there is no ostentatious, lavish display. 
But the most unusual thing is that there is evidence every- 
where of restraint in spending money for frills and fur- 
belows, evidence of an attempt to pay only for the attain- 
ment of decent, wholesome dignity. This means, of course, 
that the patrons' dollars will go more toward buying service 
and less toward paying interest on unnecessary and 
uncalled-for investment. Comfortable, clean, and esthet- 
ically pleasing environment with the best of service, all at 
a reasonable price, is whata hotel should offer. Making the 
patron pay for lavish and useless display seems to be be- 
coming less fashionable. This is probably one of the reac- 
tions due to the war—our whole lives seem destined to 
become more simple, more wholesome, and more rea- 
sonable. 


IT IS NOT DIFFICULT for me to understand how a great 
painting, a great piece of sculpture, or a great work of 
architecture may be conceived. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how the designer of these can visualize a more or less 
distinct image of what he wishes to obtain and then work 
toward that image, gradually building up, modifying and 
doing over until the result at least approaches the prevision. 
But how is a great piece of music conceived? I cannot com- 
prehend this. When I hear such a masterpiece as Tschai- 
kovsky's Fifth Symphony, it is impossible for me to under- 
stand how the human mind is capable of preconceiving even 
the faintest outline of such a composition. How can a thing 
like that be thought out? It seems like something super- 
natural, like an inspiration, not something which can be 
planned and thought out beforehand. Perhaps my slight 
knowledge of the first arts and my ignorance of music 
may account for the difference in understanding, but it is 
bewildering. 


Book Reviews 


Cottage Designs. Housing of the Working Classes in 
England and Wales. Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9 Conduit Street, Londoh, W. Price 5 shillings, 
net. 

Readers of the Journal will doubtless remember that in 
the number for July, 1918, were published a number of 
the premiated designs submitted in the competition for 
workingmen’s houses held under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Both the form of competi- 
tion and the designs were interesting. The country, for 
the purposes of the competition, was divided into six dis- 
tricts or areas, and four classes of houses, varying in accom- 
modations and cost, were provided for each district. The 
premiated designs, including a summary of the program 
and other data of the competition, comprise the subject 
matter of this interesting book. 


Decorative Textiles. By George Leland Hunter. J. B. 


Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and London; The 
Dean-Hicks Company, Grand Rapids. 1918. Limited 
edition printed from type and type distributed. 580 
illustrations; 27 plates in color. $15. 


One never is able really to enjoy the books one is 
asked to review; others we may approach in a carefree 
spirit without the inevitable preoccupations of the con- 
scientious reviewer—the realization that here may be 
a work into which a man has put much of himself, burnt 
the midnight oil, fertilized with his sweat and sent out 
into the world with a tremulous hope, a shy pride—the 
anxiety to do strict justice, to avoid equally the flippant 
and the ponderous tone, neither to break a butterfly 
upon the wheel nor to whip Leviathan with a posy—to 
avoid, above all, the inexcusable fault of conveying the 
impression that the reviewer is a vastly more knowing 
fellow than the author—these considerations interpose 
themselves and affect one's whole mental attitude— 
which should be simple and one's mind “а large clean 
vessel" held out to receive the outpourings of the author's 
spirit; in every book it is the spirit of the author we hope 
to find; it is the spirit of the author that shall determine 
whether the book will be quick with life now and always 
or merely be so much paper, so much ink, so much tedium 
to add to the sum of the world's ennui. This is true whether 
the subject is seen athwart a temperament or whether 
the temperament is so steeped in the spirit of the subject 
that they become one to the reader—and equally true 
when that temperament or that spirit seems to be absent. 

The volume before us was heralded with considerable 
pomp of specimen pages and illustrations. It is an admir- 
able piece of typography—a handsome type page with 
fine margins—the same calendered paper for letterpress 
and illustrations—the halftone illustrations excellent, 
the colored plates not so successful, of imperfect register 
in some instances and slightly muddy in tone—not to be 
compared with the reproductions of textiles in “Etoffes 
Faponnaises.” It is, with 580 illustrations, copiously and 


well illustrated. The system of numbering the plates во. 


that, instead of being consecutive throughout the book, 


each chapter has its own series, has no special advantage, 
since the plates pertinent to each chapter were segregated 
anyway, and has the disadvantage in cross reference that 
the reference is made to “Plate XXI, Chapter УІ” and 
forces first a reference to the index to find the page upon 
which the chapter begins. “Plate XXI, facing page 160" 
would be much simpler. If makers of books would but 
remember the reader! There is to offset this a fine index 
and a bibliography. 

The scope of the book includes damasks, brocades, 
and velvets; laces; embroideries, carpets, and rugs; 
tapestries; chintzes and cretonnes; gimps and trimmings; 
and, by a slight sophistry, wallpapers and leathers. We 
learn from the Editor's note that the volume consists 
in most part of articles published in Good Furniture during 
the years 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918—also that it is to be 
"the first in a series of authoritative books on the 
modernized house-furnishing arts." Just here one may 
venture the suggestion that bravery of type and format 
does not make a book authoritative; it is conceivable that 
an authoritative book may be made by the assemblage of 
a series of essays or articles—but each essay must be in 
itself authoritative, and I regret to say that this claim for 
the book breaks down under this test. After a very careful 
reading, the most vivid impression is of a collection of 
articles written for a very high-class trade periodical, 
with the trade-note apparent almost throughout; it is 
evident that the articles were intended primarily for the 
perusal of the trade and the salesmen in the trade; they 
show evidences of having been written in part around the 
illustrations; they convey a certain amount of the sort 
of information known as popular and which is to be found 
in the books referred to in the bibliography; but for an 
authoritative presentation of the subjects treated of, one 
would better look elsewhere. They take at once too much 
and too little for granted; a certain measure of cultivation 
on the reader's part might be assumed without the pains 
to translate for him foreign words generally well known; 
and, on the other hand, there are long descriptions of 
various kinds of weaves, not only without any illustrations 
to make the process of producing them clear, but without 
even having first defined such fundamental technical 
terms, for example, as warp and weft—terms easily con- 
fused by the general reader and a knowledge of which it 
would not be impolite not to assume. 

As a running accompaniment to the illustrations, as a 
brief summary of the major characteristics of the several 
weaves and textiles, it does very well. It is upon the 
illustrations that one looks back with most pleasure and 
profit. 

But the capital defect of the book is that it gives us 
no glimpse of that which I began by saying one reads a 
book to find—the spirit of the author, the man beyond the 
book. Here is a collection of things upon which there is no 
personal impress to be felt—it is like furnished lodgings, 
with the lodger absent. A series of facts are presented, 
but that is not enough for an authoritative work. One 
may reasonably expect in a book for which so much is 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


claimed that the author will use the facts as the text for a 
commentary more valuable than the facts, transfiguring 
them, making them luminous; such commentary is con- 
spicuously absent, or, when present, is entirely common- 
place and lacks the accent of authority. The Preface may 
be a guide to the personality we seek; I wonder if it is to 
be found in the following modest paragraph which sounds 
more like a publisher's advance notice than an author's pref- 
ace. “This is the first comprehensive book on the subject to 
be published. Embodying, as it does, the results of many 
years of intimate acquaintance with weaves ancient and 
modern, it appeals equally to those who buy and use, and 
those who make and sell. Written in a simple, direct style, 
even when treating technical questions technically, it will 
be found invaluable not only to those who study and teach 


News 


New Members Elected to the Institute 


Birger Kvenild, 510 City Hall, Omaha, Neb. Nebraska 
Chapter. 

James M. Nachtigall, 333 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Nebraska Chapter. 


Resolutions of the New York Chapter on a 
Permanent War Memorial 


Just now, when so many communities are considering 
memorials to commemorate America's deeds in the world 
war, the wise resolutions of the New York Chapter, passed 
at a recent meeting, deserve the careful attention of chap- 
ters in other communities. Getting away from the assump- 
tion that the memorial must as a matter of course be archi- 
tectural in character, and calling for a competition of sug- 
gestions and ideas as to the nature of the memorial, cer- 
tainly bespeak broad-mindedness and proper public spirit 
for the proponents. The resolutions follow: 


Be it Resoloed, That the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects present to the Fine Arts Federation, for its earnest consider- 
ation, the following programme and plan of procedure: 

That a committee be appointed to institute a preliminary compe- 
tition of ideas or suggestions to be open to all citizens residing or main- 
taining an established place of business in Greater New York. ‚ 

That their ideas or suggestions be presented in one of the following 
mediums: 

In letter form; 

In sketch form, a perspective and plan; 

In plastic form, a model and plan. 


A location or plot plan to be submitted if the idea be in the form of a 
structure. 

As an essential part of this preliminary competition, a first prize, 
with ibly seco prizes, should be awarded. 

That the judgment of this competition of ideas be rendered, after 
public exhibition, by a jury com of representative citizens. It is 
suggested that the jury of award be composed of fifteen members, three 
members appointed by each of such organizations as the New York 
Chamber of C Commerce, the Merchants Association, The Fine Arts 
Federation, The Society of Arts and Letters, etc. | 

That the idea awarded the first prize in this preliminary competi- 
tion be made the subject of a final competition. 

, That the winner of this final competition be awarded the commis- 
Sion to execute the memorial. | 


in schools and colleges, but also to those who read for 
personal culture and domestic practice." Delicacy of 
approach is evidently a superfluous precaution here—here 
is no shy pride to startle, no tremulous hope to quench. 
The claim to a simple, direct style is a challenge to examina- 
tion; it might be called an adverbial style, sentence after 
sentence beginning after this fashion: "Especially are the 
color effects noteworthy.” “Always the silks that found 
their way to Rome brought high prices." “Very properly 
did Pliny classify Egyptian chintzes under painting." 
The cumulative effect of this affected inversion constantly 
repeated, so characteristic of the home furnishing magazine 
blurb, is very tiresome. It is not in such accents that the 
voice of authority usually makes itself audible. 


H. Van Buren MAGONIGLE 


Notes 


In conclusion, the New York Chapter feels that in this manner 
can best be obtained the opinion and the sentiment of the citizens of 
New York City as to the form of the memorial. 


Post-War Committee on Architectural 
Practice 


The work of the Post-War Committee is making sub- 
stantial progress. Several chapters have already held or 
have planned to hold meetings especially for the discus- 
sion of the questions suggested by the Committee. The 
New York and Brooklyn Chapters held enthusiastic 
meetings recently, at which members of the Committee's 
Executive Council were present. At the New York 
Chapter meeting it was decided to arrange a regular pro- 
gram for future meetings, providing for discussion and 
debate, one by one, of the numerous questions to be 
studied by the Post-War Committee. In the next num- 
ber of the Journal the Committee hopes to make an ex- 
tended report of progress in many chapters, as well as of 
meetings of its own Executive Council. 


Resolutions of the Illinois Chapter 
Regarding War Memorials 


At a meeting of the Illinois Chapter, held January 14, 
the following resolutions were passed: 


“WHEREAS, It is the sense of the Illinois Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, in regular meeting assembled, that the success- 
ful inauguration and consummation of a war memorial will call for the 
highest character of architectural service and advice; therefore be it 

*' Resolved, That, in his appointment of the commission provided for 
in the resolution of Alderman Jos. O. Kostner and ratified by the City 
Council, the Mayor of the City of Chicago be and hereby is requested 
to include in the personnel of this commission five practising architects, 
of whom not less than three shall be members of the American Institute 
of Architects, and be it further | 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the memorial 
should be located in conformity with the ‘Plan of Chicago,’ and, that its 

rincipal functions should be to keep green the memory of those in whose 
konor it is dedicated, to inspire our people with the spirit of patriotism 
and sacrifice and to be an everlasting and worthy addition to our heri- 
tage of beauty and art.” 
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Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 


BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS e SPECIFICATIONS, FIRE-PREVENTION, MATERIALS e METHODS, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


SERIAL 2— FLOORING 


Objects 


This and the following issue are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the various types of finished flooring and 
the materials commonly employed in their production. 
The discussion of this subject, like the discussions of 
other divisions of construction which will appear in sub- 
sequent issues, will be confined to the characteristics of 
the materials and products used, the standards regulating 
their production and use, and their proper uses. The 
aim is not to publish standard specifications, but rather to 
furnish architects and others, particularly the young in 
either years or experience, with the knowledge essential 
to the preparation of specifications and the selection of 
materials and methods through which desired results may 
be secured. By this means the Committee on Structural 
Service hopes to make such knowledge more generally 
available than it has been in the past, and, as a conse- 


quence, to make possible the gradual abandonment of the 
"scissors and paste bottle" method of writing specifica- 
tions, which has justified in large measure the widespread 
criticism of architects’ specifications generally as being 
vague and impracticable. 

Much of the material that will be published in this 
department must necessarily be compiled in close собрега- 
tion with manufacturers. Where standards have been 
adopted by professional, industrial, and government 
organizations, such standards will be incorporated. The 
Structural Service Department, through the work of the 
Committee on Structural Service will be consistently 
employed to effect a closer contact between the archi- 
tectural profession and other professions, trades, and 
industries contributing either service or products to build- 
ing construction. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FLOORING 
(For index of subjects previously treated, see Index on page 88 and consult the General Index in Structural Service Book, Vol. 1 
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Floors, Concrete. 


2A1 Nomenclature: 


Cement. The term "cement" is used to describe and designate 
American Portland Cement complying with the standard specification 
for that material adopted by the A. S. T. M. on Sept. 1, 1916. 

Aggregate is used to describe the inert particles of sand rock, or 
pebbles, without regard to their size, mixed with cement and water to 
give mass rigidity and strength to the mixture when it has set. 

Concrete 1s a mixture consisting principally of cement, aggregate, and 
water. 

Concrete Floors are floors, including their wearing surfaces, which are 
composed of concrete, often erroneously referred to as "cement floors." 


2A2 Aggregates:* 


In selecting aggregates for an abrasion-resisting floor, the most 
advantageous sizes have been found to be from 34-inch diameter down 
to that which is retained on a standard sieve having 22 тезһез рег 
linear inch. In this grading the coarser particles will predominate. 
Fine particles are usually broken crystals of rock minerals which will 
crush more readily than the perfect crystals of larger size, and their 

resence in quantity will result in wear and dusting of serious moment. 
Moreover. ne particles make coating of the aggregate with cement 
almost impossible, and therefore prevent a firm bedding of the aggre- 
gate in the mass. 

Coarse aggregates should be hard material with the minimum of fine 
particles, and not exceeding in size that which will pass a 14-inch mesh 
screen. In better-class work, where good appearance is desirable, it is 
best to exclude aggregates exceeding 14-inch in size. | 

Fine aggregates, commonly sand, should be hard, coarse, free from 
lime, clay, silt, loam and decayed organic matter and graded from 
М-іпсһ down to that retained оп a 30-mesh sieve. 

For Granite Aggregates, prepared by the Webb Pink Granite Co., 
see page XV, Industrial Section. 
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2A 


2A3 Cement: (See 2A1.) 


For an account of the proceedings leading up to the adoption of 
this standard, see Structural Service Book, Vol. I, 1917, 1E7. Copies 
of Standard may be secured from the Portland Cement Association, 
I11 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


2A4 Water: 


The only requirements are that the water should be clear and fresh 
and free from vegetable matter and chemicals that would effect the 
hydration of the cement. 


2A5 Theory of Mixes:* 


Concrete is essentially an artificial stone, and the more nearly it 
approximates natural stone in quality the better will it resist stresses 
and abrasion. The production of a dustless concrete floor is therefore 
largely a matter of selecting proper materials and so manipulating them 
as to produce an artificial stone with natural stone qualities. 

The resistance to abrasion of a concrete floor depends in large part 
on the quality and quantity of the aggregate and the density of the mix, 
and not on the cement matrix, which is the weakest and most variable 
element of any concrete combination. 

The aim in mixing concrete for floors should be to use the largest 
possible proportion of aggregates, properly graded for size to secure 
density, which the unit of cement can take care of without loss of strength 
in the mass in order to assure a wearing surface composed largely of 
aggregates. The proportion of water plays an important part in securing 
and in the failure to secure these results. 

The question of controlling water-content in the mix is most impor- 
tant. The mixture should be made as dry as practicable for satisfactory 
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manipulation. There are two fundamental objections to an excess of 
water or an excess of cement in the mix: First, either will result in the 
profuse production of hydrated lime—the product of the reaction between 
cement and water—which has no structural strength; second, excess 
water must occupy space in the wet mix, preventing proper compacting 
of the inert ingredients, upon which reliance is placed for a hard dustless 
wearing surface, and later, evaporating, leaves a porous mass. 

The addition of hydrated lime to concrete floors, even in small 
quantities, should be avoided, inasmuch as one of the contributing 
causes to the dusting of concrete floors is hydrated lime liberated by 
chemical reaction between cement and water. 


2A6 Proportioning of Ingredients:* 

Sand alone may be used, or, when the floor is to be trucked over, a 
combination of sand and aggregate, provided they are properly graded 
from coarse to fine. 

The ingredients should be proportioned to secure the densest possible 
mix. This will be found to result from the mixture of one part of cement 
to from two to three parts of sand, or sand and aggregate mixed. 

The quantities of sand and aggregate and cement should be measured 
with great care—a bottomless box holding one cubic foot is best for the 
pu : 

he quantity of water should be кер as low as possible, consistent 
with reasonable facility in screening. Even the minimum quantity of 
water to make a screenable mix is excessive, and the excess ought to be 
extracted after placing. (See 2A7). 

Thorough mixing 19 essential. Machine-mixing is best. If mixed by 
hand, the dry material should be turned over at least twice and turned 
over twice after wetting and before placing. 


2A7 Placing: 


The best result can be secured by placing the top dressing on the 
base while the latter is still soft, and in any case before the base has 
taken its final set. If this cannot be done. then the utmost precautions 
must be taken to secure a substantial bond between the two. 

The top dressing should be lightly tamped, leveled and screened 
st diately after placing. Excess water should then be abstracted and 
the surface gently floated with a wooden float. No attempt should be 
made to produce a glazed surface, for such a surface, consisting of 
cement matrix, will dust off under traffic. 

One method of removing excess water which has been found success- 
ful, is, after screening, to lay over each floor section a webbing such as 
burlap or cement sacking, and on top of this webbing to spread dry 
cement to an even depth. This covering should be allowed to remain in 
place for from ten to twenty minutes, and considerable water will be 
drawn, by capillarity, through the webbing and into the cement. The 
cement, upon removal, can be taken back to the mixer and used in the 
next batch. Almost immediately after the cement and webbing are 
removed, the surface can be floated. 

A good floor may be produced by finishing the upper surface of the 
structural slab in the same way as recommended for floors consisting of a 
top dressing, provided suitable aggregates are used. 

The not uncommon practice of dusting neat cement over the surface 
of a freshly laid concrete floor should be condemned. It is done to take 
up the excess water which floats to the surface under the screeding and 
first troweling, to permit of early finishing. For reasons already stated 
it results in a surface that has no resistance to abrasion. If this practice 
is to be permitted, the material used for dusting should be a dry mixture 
orme and aggregate, precisely the same as that used in the floor 
itself. 

Base. Many failures of concrete floors are directly due to the nature 
of the base or underbody upon which the topping or top dressing is 
placed. Frequently the base is a lean cinder concrete which has no 
strength and crumbles readily. There is no objection to the use of 
cinder egate if it is of hard clinker, screened to remove particles over 
14-inch in size and an excess of fine material. The base should be com- 
posed of concrete sufficiently rich to have strength to rigidly support 
the top dressing, which ought to be not more than 1 inch thick. 

Curing. After the floor is set it should be kept moist for not less than 
forty-eight hours and protected from traffic. 

A good method of keeping floors moist has been found to consist in 
covering the floor with building-paper over which there is placed a thin 
layer of sand which is kept wet. Canvas, frequently sprinkled, is another 
excellent covering for a fresh floor. 

*Digest of opinions expressed in "Concrete Engineering Hand Book" 
by Aud € Johnson, and by Leonard C. Wason, Ж. P. Anderson, and 
of. * 


2A8 Treatments: 
(Hardeners, dustproofers and waterproofers.) 
_ Classes of Materials. Materials for these purposes may be divided 
into six classes, according to the method of application and function: 
1. Liquid, penetrating, for which no chemical combination with 
the cement matrix is claimed. 
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2. Liquid, penetrating, which combines chemically with the free 
ime in the concrete. 

3. Liquid film coatings. 

4. Heated wax. 

$. Incorporated additions, inert. 

6. Incorporated additions for which a chemical combination with 
concrete is claimed. 


Class т. Generally consists of light hydrocarbon oil vehicle, with 
paraffine, gums, vegetable oils and pigments or inert fillers in solution 
and suspension. The pigment, gum, oil, or wax residue, after evaporation 
of the vehicle, acts as a void filler and binder, holding the concrete 
aggregates together. 

Class 2. All of these are probably some form or combination of the 
so-called *'fluats" (magnesium fluor silicate) or other acid base, which 
it is claimed reacts with the free lime in the concrete, forming a neutral 
deposit, closing the pores and binding the aggregates together. A 
parently the binding (hardening) effect of this neutral deposit is insuffi- 
cient, for heavy vegetable oils are frequently added. If the neutralizing 
action of the acid 1s complete, the added vegetable oils would not be 
altered (saponified) by the lime. 

Class 3. They differ in no fundamental characteristic from paints and 
varnishes. As they wear through, particularly at doors, the concrete is 
exposed, and presents an unsightly appearance. Some are applied in two 
coats, a filler and a finishing coat. Some manufacturers claim that their 
fillers seal the surface pores of the concrete by chemical combination 
with the lime content. Such fillers belong in Class 2. 


Class 4. Usually paraffine. Penetration is secured by applying hot 
and reheating. 


Classes 5 and 6. These two classes of materials are essentially and 
fundamentally identical. They are composed of finely ground iron or 
steel, sometimes combined with other minerals. Those belonging in Class 
§ are, it is claimed, rendered inert by various special treatments. They 

nction mechanically as metallic aggregates in the wearing surface. 
Those, which, on the basis of the manufacturers' claims, are placed in 
Class 6, are the same as those in Class 5. Some are treated and some are 
not. There are many contradictions in various claims made by different 
manufacturers of this class of products. It is difficult to understand how 
any chemical reaction can take place, even through oxidation, to which 
the void-filling function is in some cases attributed. 

It has been found that the use of the so-called ''"hardeners'"' belonging 
to classes 5 and 6 results in making a poor concrete floor slightly more 
expensive than a first-class floor. A floor composed of properly selected 
and graded aggregates, properly proportion with cement and water 
to secure maximum density, will not require the use of ''hardeners" or 
**dustproofers." Concrete floors which are (о be subjected to attack by 
acids or alkalies should be treated with a material of Class 1 or 2 or 4, 
selected, through test, to best meet the particular requirements. 

The ‘‘dusting’’ or disintegration of concrete floors has in some cases 
been completely checked by grinding the surface in the same way that 
terrazzo floors are ground. The explanation is that when a concrete floor 
has been mixed with an excess of either water or cement—usually the 
former—the egate and cement matrix separate, the aggregate set- 
tling and leaving a wearing surface of matrix which has no resistance to 
abrasion. This surface is ground off, exposing the aggregate. 

The use of Lapidolith, a liquid chemical hardener manufactured 
by L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., is referred to on third cover of the 
Industrial Section. 


2A9 Safety Devices and Appurtenances: 


Concrete floors, those in which the ingredients are properly propor- 
tioned and which are properly placed, and sometimes those to which 
*'hardeners" or ‘‘dustproofers”’ of classes 1, 2, 3, and д have been applied, 
will develop under traffic a smooth semi-gloss surface which is slippery 
and dangerous. This condition has created a demand for various safety 
or ""non-slip" devices, materials, and appurtenances, especially on steps. 
The use "d uch devices in connection with concrete sidewalks has [d 
come an ordinary precaution against accident. They have also come into 
common use in concrete floors subjected to intensive foot-traffic. 

The materials possessing the required characteristics to the highest 
degree, and, therefore, in most general use, are metallic lead and carbon 
crystals. The effectiveness of these two materials arises, in the case of 
lead, from its ductility and softness, and, in the case of crystalline car- 
bon, from its extreme hardness. The surface of the former will not polish 
because it is easily abraded, while the latter resists abrasion to a very 
hgp degree and, therefore, presents a durable toothed or file-like 
surface. 

Metallic lead is used, either as a filler in protective steel forms which 
overcome its ductility and prevent rapid abrasion, or in the shape of 
cast inserts which are set in the concrete surface before it is floated. 
Carbon crystals are used in several ways. They are cast in suitable shapes 
to be used as inserts or nosing tile; they are imbedded in the surface of 
metal plates; and they are granulated and used as an aggregate in the 
concrete surfaces. 

The practical use of Alundum Tile, manufactured by Norton 
Company is shown on page IX of the Industrial Section. 
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Floors, Wood. 
2B1 Types of Construction: 


Тһе selection of species, grade, and dimensions for wood flooring are 
influenced by the character and type of the base to which the finished 
floor is fastened. It will be well, therefore, to discuss briefly the types of 
base construction as an explanatory introduction to the more detailed 
and specific consideration of materials for finished flooring. 

ith respect to type of base, wood floors may be divided into two 
classes, as follows: 


(a) Those laid on fireproof floor structures, and subdivided into: 
1. Laid on sleepers. 
2. Floating. 


3. Block. 

(6) Those laid on frame floor structures, and subdivided into: 
1. Laminated— Mill, slow burning. 
2. Ordinary frame. 


‚ (a) 1. On ро: Sleepers, usually of yellow pine or spruce, 2 by 
3 inches, laid with the 3-inch dimension horizontal, beveled both sides, 
and placed 16 inches on centers, are laid over the fireproof floor con- 
struction which is brought to the correct elevation with a concrete fill. 
The sleepers should be feld in place by means of stamped No. 12 stee! 
clips, secured to the upper flanges of the steel beams supporting the floor 
arches. If the floor construction is of reinforced concrete, the sleepers may 
be held in place with any one of a number of clips. One such, which has 
proved both satisfactory and economical, is a hairpin shaped clip of No. 
10 or No. 12 galvanized wire, the bent end of which is inserted 2 or 3 
inches into the soft concrete, about 2 to 3 feet on centers, using a plank 
as a guide. The ends of the clips projecting above the concrete surface 
are later bent over the sleeper and stapled. : 

Most city building-codes require that the spaces between sleepers be 
completely filled with concrete. The embedding of wood sleepers in 
wet concrete makes necessary some sort of treatment of the sleepers to 
prevent dry rot. Dipping the sleepers in creasote or other toxic fluids 
15 not a sure preventative of dry rot. Impregnation with creasote oil 
is most effective, but expensive. 

Either single or double floors are laid over sleepers. (Sce 2B, 2B.) 

The use of deadening felt between the under and finished floors is 
advisable. 

(a) 2. Floating, Mill Type. This сүре of floor consists of a base or 
under floor of 3 inches (234 inches actual thickness) plank laid flat over the 


fireproof floor construction and a finished floor. The planks forming the ` 


under floor are not secured to the floor construction. They are laid either 
on a smooth, true, floated concrete surface or on a bed of dry sand not 
more than 1 inch thick. The planks are plain-edged, laid with М inch 
open joints. The finished floor holds the under floor іп place. This is a 
satisfactory floor upon which to mount light machine tools. Chases for 
conduit dnd pipe are provided by cutting or omitting plank. If there is 
danger of moisture from the masonry floor construction or processes 
carried on in the building reaching the under floor, the plank should be 
treated in the same manner as suggested for sleepers—(a) 1—to prevent 


dry rot. 

For finished flooring, see 2B. 

(«) 3. Block. Block flooring is of two distinct types: One, factory floor- 
ing, consists of wood paving-blocks impregnated with creasote or other 
heavy oil, laid either on a sand bed and grouted with Portland cement 
grout, or in a heavy coat of hot mastic, applied to the concrete surface, 
with the joints pointed with mastic. This floor is well adapted for 
machine shops where there is heavy work and traffic, but not where a 
resilient floor is required. The other type is, in appearance, a parquet 
floor. It is composed of Ң or I &-inch flooring in 12-inch lengths, milled 
with special tongue and groove, and key groove for the mastic in which 
they are laid. Such floors are generally laid in herringbone or other similar 
pattern. 
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(5) 1. Laminated. These floors are designed to be self-supporting on 
spans of several feet between heavy joists. They consist of an under floor 
of heavy plank, tongued and grooved or splined together, and of the 
thickness required by the span and loading. (See table in Manual of 
Standard Wood Construction published by the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turer's Association). A finished floor of suitable material is laid on the 
heavy under floor. (See 2B.) 


(6) 2. Ordinary Frame. By this term is meant the flooring in ordinary 
frame structures where the joists are 16 inches to 2 feet on centers. These 
floors in cheaper buildings are frequently of a single thickness of flooring 
strips, laid directly on the floor joists. In all better-class work the 
floors are double, i. e., an under and finished floor. Between the under 
and finished floors it is customary, and good practice, to place a layer of 
"deadening"" material, usually felt, either impregnated with a toxic oil 
or untreated. This use of a ‘‘deadening”’ felt not only insulates the floor 
to a certain extent against the transmission of sound, but also prevents 
the filtration of dust upward through the joints in the finished flooring. 

For illustration of installation of Hydrex-Saniflor, made by the 
Hydrex Felt & Engineering Co., see page XXVIII Industrial Section. 


2B2 Organization of Wood-producing Industry: 


For a list of the organizations in the industry, and the standard 
gradings for the various species, sce Structural Service Book, Vol. 1, 
1917, Serial 5. 


2B3 Materials: 


Nomenclature. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the importance 
of using in specification descriptions the terms and gradings adopted as 
standard by the various species associations. No others are recognized 
or understood by the dealers and producers. In spite of the great amount 
of effective educational work done by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
er's Association and other organizations, the descriptive term "'strictly 
clear" and other similar terms still frequently appear in architects' 
specifications. Such terms mean nothing and merely serve to make 
trouble through misinterpretation. The standard grading rules may be 
secured gratis from the species associations. s 

Species. The species of wood finding employment in floor structures 
are grouped below with respect to their characteristics, such as strength, 
density, resistance to the penetration of moisture and to rot, finishing, 
as well as to price, and the uses for which those characteristics make them 
peculiarly suitable: 

Sleepers: Yellow pine, spruce, Douglas fir, and occasionally redwood. 
The natural resistance of redwood to dry rot seems tọ warrant its more 
general use for sleepers, especially where transportation charges do not 
put it out of competition with other woods more available. 

Under floors, heavy plank for laminated mill floors and for “floating” 
floors: Yellow pine, North Carolina pine of the better grades, Douglas 
fir, and spruce. . . 

Under floors, on sleepers and joists: Yellow pine, North Carolina 
pine, spruce, Douglas fir, and, in c wo work, hemlock. 

Finished floors: Yellow pine and North Carolina pine, both flat and 
edge grain; oak, red and white, quarter-sawed and plain; red and white 
birch, maple, red beech, spruce, Douglas fir. Mahogany, walnut, ebony 
and teak are also used for color strips in floor-borders. Teal is occasionally 
used in the form of М inch sawed veneer on a softwood backing for an 
entire floor. 


Note:—Space will not permit of reprinting the grading rules and 
standard dimensions for these materials. They may be secured, as 
before stated, from the various associations of manufacturers. 


The discussion of wood flooring will be concluded in the next issue. 
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STRUCTURAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


A Standard Construction Classification 


Every well-ordered office ought to have a reference-file contain- 
ing classified information of value in connection with the prep- 
aration of specifications, and for use in selecting materials and 
methods for securing desired results. The Structural Service Book 
for 1917 indicates what a wealth of material is available, much 
of it for the asking. The information catalogued therein, or much 
of it, should be in every progressive office, readily accessible for 
reference. Such material may be in an office but if it is not classi- 
fied and filed it is of little or no use. 

With a fairly comprehensive knowledge of the characteristics 
and uses of materials and methods such as may be gained by a 
free employment of the information which the Structural Service 
Book laces at our disposal, construction may be reduced to an 
exact science, so far, at least, as established fact extends, or up 
to the border land of truth, beyond which lies the twilight zone 
of exploration, exploitation, Шаты ықы and теге hypo- 
thesis. No itect with a fully developed appreciation of 
service and of his obligation to serve well and faithfully his client 
and the public interests, cares to enter the twilight zone in the 
course of his practice. Yet he is constantly tempted to do so, 
and, not infrequently, due to his inability to discern the dividing- 
line between truth and fiction, he is misled and fails in his effort 
to secure the desired result. The safeguard against such failure 
is a classified file of fact which may be used as a basis of judgment 
and decision. | 

The Institute has been most successful in securing compliance 
with the standards in the matter of sizes for advertising, and thi 
greatly facilitates filing for reference. The next important step, 
one which the architect himself must take, is to establish a 
standard construction classification and index for filing. If this 
were done, all advertising matter designed to reach the architect 
could be published with the file number on it, so the office boy 
might place it correctly in the file. Advertisers would not have 
tole urged to adopt this practice. 

Some architects and many engineers have develo classi- 
fications and filing systems of their own. Some of these serve 
their purpose admirably, but there is no uniformity. Beyond an 
effort made four or five years ago by a joint conference of engineer- 
ing societies, at which the Institute was represented, to arrive at a 
standard classification for “engineering knowledge,” no attempt has 
been made to construct a classification for use in architects’ offices. 

The classification used in the Structural Service Book is satis- 
factory enough for indexing a bibliography of reference works, 
but it has no logical connection with the mental process incident 
to writing specifications, or the customary division of a building 
operation into trades or successive stages of construction. À 

ification for use in an architect's office ought to follow closely, 
it would seem, the major divisions and subdivisions of an orderly 

ification. It is that sort of a classification which the profes- 
sion needs; and when there is one, the whole recording machinery 
of the architect's office may operate on it. The drawings may be 
numbered according to it, so they would find their places in the 
file under structural steel, masonry, plastering, or cabinet work, 
as the case might be. Correspondence would be numbered for file 
on the same system. Catalogues, reference works, old and current 
IDA all would be filed under the same classification as 

wings and correspondence. 

The material published in the Structural Service Department 
ought to be indexed on the same classification for filing. The 
establishment of a standard classification is, indeed, of prime 
importance, an essential prerequisite to the convenient use of 
information which should be instantly accessible to every prac- 
tising architect. The Committee on Structural Service has under- 
taken the task of filling this need. 

There must be some such classification in existence. There 
must be some in architects’ offices that have been patiently and 
carefully developed to meet the peculiar needs of architectural 
practice. They may not be perfect, but capable of perfection. The 
easiest way to discover the existence of such things 1s to precipitate 
a discussion of them. And the simplest means of precipitating 
a discussion is to advance an idea. It matters little whether the 
idea is right or wrong, so long as it is put out, and the committee 
proposes to put this theory to test. We print below a suggested 


classification. If you don't like it, say so and tell us why. 


Nore.—The Committee has the extensions for all of the major divisions. 
Copies will be furnished on request. 
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| Proposed Architect's 
Classified Index for Correspondence, Drawings, 
Catalogues and Specifications 


January 15, 1919. 


o. Other Architects’ Work. 20. Landscape. 
1. Preliminary Work. 21. Plumbing. 
2. Surveys, Permits and Building 22. Heating and Ventilating. 
Data 23. Electrical Work. 
3. General Contract. 24. Refrigeration. 
4. Preparation of Site. 25. Power Plant. 
5. Excavating. 26. Elevators. 
6 Masonry. 27. Equipmene 
7. Waterproofing. ot otherwise classified. 
8. Structural Steel. 28. Miscellaneous Unrelated. 
9. Metal Work. 29. Mode 
10. Roofing and Sheet Metal 30. Tests. 
11. Carpentry. 31. Estimates 
12. Furring and Lathing. 32. Changes. 
13. Plastering. 33. Requisitions and Payments. 
14. Marble and Slate. 34. Superintendence. 
15. Tiling. 35. Office Organization. 
16. Painting. 36. Publicity. 
17. Glazing. 37. Professional and Scientific 
18. Hardware. ata. 
19. Furnishings. 38. Private and Personal. 


1. Preliminary Work. 
I.OI er's Instructions. 
I.1 Preliminary Drawings 
2. Surveys and Permits. 
2.01 Plot Surveys. 
2.1 Measurements from Building. 
2.2 Building Permits. 
8. General Contract. 
3.01 General Conditions. 3.11 Property Protection. 
3.1 Temporary Constructions. 3.12 Sidewalk Bridges. 
4. Preparation of Site. 
4-1 Demolition. 


4.2 Shoring. 
4.3 Underpinning. 
B. Excavating. 
6. Masonry. 
6.01 Materials. 6.011 Cement. 
6.012 Lime. 
6.013 Sand. 
6.014 Broken Stone. 
6.015 Gravel. 
6.016 Cinders. 


6.017 Concrete. 
6.018 Mortar. 
6.019 Mortar Colors. 
6.11 Rubble or Brick. 
6.12 Caissons. 
613 Other T 
.I4 Uther 1ypes. 
6.15 үзе 
rainage. 
6.21 Common. 
6.22 Face. 
6.23 Moulded. 
6.24 Fire. 
6.31 Rubble. 
6.32 Base Courses. — 
6.33 Face Work 6.431 Model or 
6.34 Cleaning.  [Superstructure. 
6.35 Artificial Stone. 
6.41 Structural (Fireproofing). 
6.42 Ornamental. 
odels. 


6.1 Foundations. 


6.2 Brickwork. 


6.3 Stonework. 


6.4 Terra Cotta and Gypsum 


6.5 Cement Work. 


6.52 Reinforcement. 


6.53 Floor Systems. 

6.54 Reinforced Construction. 

6.55 Fireproofing. 

6.56 Floor Fills. 

6.57 Fillers and Hardeners. 

6.58 Expansion Joints and Acces- 

6.59 Granolithic. sories. 
6.6 Paving. 6.61 Stone Blocks. 

6.62 Wood Blocks 

6.63 Brick. 

6.64 Composition and Other 

6.65 Asphalt. Block. 

6.66 Vault Lights. sories. 

6.67 Expansion Joints and Acces- 


General Index to Structural Service Department 


шығ Ақш numerals refer to information published іп the Journal during 1918. Black-face serials refer to the Structural Service Book, 
olume I, а copy of which is in the possession of every architect, engineer, builder, or manufacturer who subscribes to the Journal. 
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Shadows and Straws 


N THE THIRTIETH DAY OF APRIL, 
at Nashville, Tennessee, the American 
Institute of Architects will hold its fifty- 

second annual convention. In chronicling the 
approach of the event, one might easily sur- 
render to temptation and characterize it with 
sweeping superlatives, indicative of the solemn 
moment in which we live and the profound 
nature of the problems which today are the 
"anxiety, and even the terror, of the western 
world. In a general survey of the chaos in 
Europe, a gathering of architects in far-away 
Tennessee might well be lost to the eye, so in- 
consequential would it appear, if it appeared 
at all, and so remotely would such a gathering 
seem to be connected with the all-absorbing 
problem of remapping Europe—a problem into 
which the agents of greed and avarice have 
already sunk their inhuman claws, oblivious of 
the warning which flames from every corner of 
the countries, some one of which each member 
of this foul brood of vultures calls his own. 
Against them ts arrayed a hardy group of pio- 
neers. They have an idea which has been born 
out of the tragedy from which we have barely 
emerged. They call it the League of Nations. 
They believe it to offer a basis for a new inter- 
national relationship. They put it forth, in all 
its crudeness, in the hope that a smitten world 
may at least recognize its worthiness as an idea 
and be willing to help in bringing about a prac- 
tical fruition. 

There are many who regret that the idea could 
not have been called a League of Peoples, and 
also that the first draft put forward bears so 
strong a resemblance to an Alliance of Might, 
but none of these considerations should be 
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allowed to dissuade every man or woman who 
possesses even a modicum of intelligence, from 
weighing the idea. If humanity at large shows 
signs of championing it, then the politicians and 
diplomats will endeavor to formulate its con- 
stitution to their own economic and political 
ends. Nothing else is to be expected from those 
gentry; only a determined popular will can pre- 
vent it and the consequences that will follow as 
surely and as swiftly as death follows the hem- 
lock cup. 


To Sav THAT THE Moment is a solemn one 
Is to put it all too lightly. The most giant forces 
of destruction ever organized by man have been 
turned loose upon humanity for four terrible 
years. The sum of their destruction is beyond 
human comprehension. As individuals we are 
utterly incapable of even a faint appreciation of 
the wreck and ruin which lie heavy on the na- 
tions of Europe. Not alone upon the battlefields 
does one need to wander in search of a clue. 
Their desert areas, pillaged, raped, and ravaged, 
are but the half of the story. To find and under- 
stand the other half, one must enter the homes 
and the hearts of the millions who have suffered 
their loss in heroic silence, and one must go 
farther, much farther, yet. One must enter the 
factories and workshops of the world and try 
to gain an understanding of the complete dis- 
organization which here exists, the evidence of 
which is piling up before us with the inflexible 
regularity of the succeeding days. The world has 
been dealt a wound which still gapes at us in 
mocking ghastliness, and from which the blood 
still continues to pour in an unbroken stream. 
Starvation is stalking a vast area of Europe 
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with the sickle of Death whetted to the keenness 
of a razor-edge. By thousands it mows them 
down—the little children, the under-nourished 
mothers making their fearful sacrifice in vain, 
the weakened fathers, the wondering aged! 
To catch even a faint glimpse of this sum of 
human misery makes one sick at heart indeed, 
and sicker still as one contemplates the character 
of the political game everywhere being played 
by the old group of politicians and diplomats. 
To them any idea of international unity 1s 
abhorrent. The bombast and jingoism of party 
politics has poisoned their souls beyond redemp- 
tion and mutilated their intelligence beyond 
restoration. If their machinations prevail, then 
civilization may well tremble for the result, 
the character of which will be revealed to any 
inquirer who can gain access to the preparations 
now being discussed in every war department 
of the world. When Destruction is again turned 
loose on mankind, it may well be doubted 
whether civilization can survive the new forms 
of those terrors through which it seems now to 
have passed with wounds not mortal. 


WHAT Causes THESE THINGS? Is it men, 
lost to every sense of humanity, or is it a fearful 
system in which they are so enmeshed that 
escape 15 hopeless? Is there a possible method 
of reducing the problem to the terms of some 
simple human equation? Can there be formu- 
lated one single question—one hypothesis— 
understandable to every human being and 
capable of resolving the whole problem into 
something which even a child may grasp and 
understand? We are sick with the terminology 
of politics, with the endless phraseology of 
economics, with the maundering platitudes of 
the sociologists and the philanthropists, with 
the pitiful and pathetic hollowness of the pulpit. 
Before the problem of four years ago they all 
stood helpless like so many tottering and palsied 
seniles. Before the problem of today they stand 
just as helpless, just as impotent, just as weak, 
and instead of lending a stalwart shoulder to 
the great human cause which cries out in its 
agony, they merely seek aid for the trembling 
legs on which they have so long walked as 
objects of pity and contempt. “Save us,” 
is their cry, and one by one each vested right 
(every vested right 1s in reality a vested wrong) 
takes up the cry and sends it along. The unity 
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accomplished in the face of a common enemy 
bent upon conquest is dissipated over night 
into a wild scramble for self-protection. And 
once again one asks, with a passionate appeal 
for light, What is the cause? Is it that men are 
lost to humanity, or is it that they are only lost 
in a maze of economic jungle, out of which they 
can find no issue? 


Men Witt ANSWER THIS QUESTION, each 
after his own fashion. Every man has his 
religion and his philosophy. He cannot live 
without them, even though he may be largely 
unconscious of their existence, but even the 
conscious possessors of a religion or a philosophy 
which they believe to be deep and powerful 
forces in their lives, may find it impossible to 
make any practical use of either. Christianity, 
which seems to most of us in the western world 
to be at once the beginning and the end of the 
spiritual life of man, stands denied by all of us. 
We cannot practise it except in degree. Not 
one of us has the courage to practise it to its 
ultimate finality. Not one of us knows how to 
so practise it that we shall have none other gods 
but God, and that we shall love our neighbor as 
ourselves, and yet on these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets. Christianity 
is, after all, only an idea. As a religion suscep- 
tible to use in everyday life, it is, so far, we com- 
plain, a complete failure. And yet, look where 
we will, search the heavens as we may, implore 
and beseech and pray for light as we must, no 
other answer is vouchsafed. The world will 
be saved by love, and not by hate. Christianity 
means the judge prostrate before the criminal, 
in abasement before his own human weaknesses. 
Christianity means that there is no punish- 
ment for men save that which they voluntarily 
bring upon themselves through the conscious 
knowledge of the wrong they have done, and that 
reparation must be through the conscious will 
to make it by suffering and through sacrifice. 
Christianity means the acceptance of Life as 
the one value by which anything can be 
measured. It is at once the scales that weigh 
and that which is weighed in the scales. It is 
Life as one and inseparable; it is the acceptance 
of mankind as divine through its own divinity, 
human through its own humanity, strong 
through its own strength, weak through its own 
frailty. “Тһеге is no value but Life." 
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SHADOWS AND STRAWS 


THE Firry-SeconD CONVENTION of the 
American Institute of Architects can do nothing 
better than to take consideration of these simple 
truths, as it deliberates upon the various and 
complex problems which have now demanded a 
too long deferred attention. Architects’ prob- 
lems are not peculiar. They are not, as so many 
seem to think, questions which can be detached 
from the whole great problem, put under a 
microscope, subjected to physical and intellec- 
tual tests, and be answered with a simple pre- 
scription to be mixed and taken until cured. The 
same system which enmeshes the world does not 
exclude the building industry. The same un- 
scalable wall before which others stand in mute 
surrender to economic laws, the denial of which 
means poverty and the pauper’s field, rises to 
hedge them in. Our civilization has ordained 
that we must and shall live by the law of the 
selfish motive. Unselfish we may be, here and 
there, but the law is that we must live and fight 
for our own existence, no matter what other 
existences may go down in the struggle. The 
soldiers fall on the battlefields in the ecstasy of 
` attack and defense, in that mortal combat which 
the world has sanctified with the title of “glori- 
ous,” but the battlefields of peace claim their 
dead in silence, without glory, and without 
honor. Christianity has not failed! Jt has not 
even been tried! It has been left to pander to 
the emotions while its ministers let their tongues 
be withered by the same laws that wither us 
all. The law of profit reigns supreme over the 
law of brotherhood and love of neighbor. We 
are all caught in the same bramble; together we 
are lost in the same maze; the jungle of barter 
and sale is our prison; on the endless desert 
of selfishness lie the unseen skeletons of our 
spiritual lives. They have known their moments 
of ecstasy and escape, but only the divine few 
have in life, thrown off their manacles forever. 


WHAT CONCLUSION SHALL WE ReEacu? Shall 
we try to "reform" men, or shall we try to work 
toward a system which will enable them to 
reform themselves? Shall we try to make better 
architects by education and by precept, or 
shall we try to bring about such changes in our 
economic system as will make it possible for 
those who build to demand both good archi- 
tects and good architecture? Shall we try to 
devise new rules and regulations, new codes and 


canons, or shall we become humble in the 
presence of our own humanity and learn to 
look with a little more tolerance upon those who 
live by practising a profession in accordance 
with principles which differ from our own? 
Shall we continue to salve our own consciences 
by proclaiming our sacred impeccability, or 
shall we look at ourselves as we are and admit 
our impotence to live wholly by the truth that 
we announce as peculiarly our own? 

And, last of all, shall we approach our prob- 
lem as the inseparable part and parcel of the 
sickening malady which is both the road to 
perpetual war and its legacy as well, or shall we 
study it as a mere indisposition which tem- 
porarily depletes our income? The success of our 
effort will depend upon our ability to visualize 
our own problem and to see it in its true per- 
spective in relation to the life of the world. 

From an economic point of view, human 
affairs at present rest upon two factors, both 
of which have an irresistible tendency to fatty 
degeneration through monopoly—the use of 
land and the use of money. Any study of any 
problem, be it the whole problem or the most 
infinite of its parts, which does not take cogni- 
zance of these two factors, is time wasted and 
effort thrown away. They are the prison wall, 
the unfathomable maze, the bewildering jungle, 
the waterless desert. The devil will point them 
out to us, if we will but walk to the top of the 
mountain with him, and the mockery of his 
laughter echoes wherever men meet and con- 
gregate, and, in solemn deliberation, refuse to 
begin at the beginning. 


Yer SLOWLY AND PAINFULLY man struggles 
on. Life is still an exciting adventure. Most 
men are not wilfully inhuman. More men would 
rather be honest than the reverse. Generosity 
springs like a flower whenever there is an 
appeal that can be seen or known or felt. The 
world is far from being barren of gentleness and 
kindness, from courage and devotion, from sacri- 
fice and service. The struggle is sharp and the 
victories few. The way is easily lost, the road 
is often obscure, the dark is difficult to pierce. 
But until we have succeeded in creating an 
economic system under which men may practise 
Christianity, let us be tolerant of our fellow 
prisoners. Our shackles are alike, even though 
our offenses be different. 
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The architectural profession needs to be 
reorganized on new lines. As a body composed 
of a selected stratum or strata, it is without force 
and largely without a unified purpose. Rightly 
organized on the basis of tolerance and a will to 
make architecture a vital force in the life of 
the world, it would possess the power of develop- 
ing a contribution. of continually expanding 
service. As a disjointed profession, whether 
organized or unorganized, working under con- 
ditions which cause one part of the profession to 
scoff and jeer at the other part, it cancels its 
own effort even before the effort is made. The 
professional problem throughout the world par- 
takes of this universal weakness, and is subject 
to the same fatal malady. Individuals are 
working alone; organizations are working alone; 


countries are working alone. It is all solitary | 


and, for the most part, unrelated effort. There 
is no visible unity of purpose. No one organiza- 
tion helps another. Each plays its own little 


drama apparently in complete ignorance of the 
fact that there are several other interesting 
theaters where the performance might be both 
useful and instructive. The time has come to 
throw away this passion for monachism. If the 
architectural profession is to become a force for 
good in the life of the world, it must develop its 
local organizations more fully, weld them into 
its larger organizations more completely, and 
then merge the whole into an international 
fraternity of purpose and thought and activity 
such as will compel, through the sheer force 
of meritorious contribution, the respect not 
only of peoples but of all those in authority. 
But that contribution, to be meritorious, must 
continually point the way toward a finer hu- 
manity, a more equal justice, a world neighbor- 
liness based on the law of live and let live. 
Nothing short of this will do. If this be the 
goal, the race is won even before the start is 
made. 


The Competition for the Federal Buildings, 1792-1793 


By FISKE KIMBALL and WELLS BENNETT 


II 


HE narrative of events in the competition 

for the federal buildings, so often written, 

still greatly needs to be summarized anew, 
in view of freshly discovered evidence which has 
an important bearing. 

The first suggestion of holding a competition 
came from Jefferson, then Secretary of State, 
in a memorandum of September 8, 17g1.! He 
was influenced doubtless by his knowledge of 
the practice of securing designs for public build- 
ings by competition in France. His original 
"sketch or specimen of advertisement" of the 
Capitol competition, which accompanied the 
suggestion, and which has escaped previous 
searches, has now been found,? and shows that 
the official program for the Capitol as well as 
that for the President's House was essentially 
his work. The first draught, here quoted, reveals 
the tentative state of the plans for the new 


ILibrary of Congress, “Washington Papers," Sparks Index Series, 
vol. 74, p. 409. 

з Department of State, “District of Columbia Papers," vol. 6, p 88. 
Cf. also the copy at p. 140. 
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capital city, which had not yet even received its 
name, but the draught already contained all 
the important provisions of the published ver- 
sion frequently reprinted. 


*Plan of an Advertisement 


A Premium 


of оо. dollars, or a Medal of that value at the option of 
the party, will be given by the Commissioners of the feder- 
al buildings to the person who before the day of 179 
shall produce to them the most approved plan for a Capitol 
to be erected in the chief city of the Fed. territory: the 
building to be of Brick, and to contain the following apart- 
ments, to wit: 


a Conference room sufficient to ac- 

a room for the Representa- | commodare 300| these 
tives persons each | rooms to 

a Lobby or Antichamber to the latter. be of full 

a Senate room of 1200 square feet area. elevation 


an Antichamber or Lobby to the last. 
I2 rooms of 600 square feet area each, for committee 
rooms & clerk's offices, to be of half the elevation of the 
former. Drawings will be expected of the ground plats, 
elevations of each front, and sections through the building 
in such directions as may be necessary to explain the 
internal structure; and an estimate of the Cubic feet of 
brickwork composing the whole mass of the walls.” 
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It was this very draught, we now see, which 
Commissioner Johnson sent back to the Presi- 
dent and which was then once more, on March 
6, 1792, sent to the Commissioners with some 
corrections.! These corrections, interlined by 
Jefferson in the draught, introduce the name of 
the city "Washington in the territory of Col- 
umbia," suggest July 20, 1792 as the time limit, 
and, besides providing that the Commissioners 
give the first prize for the best plan “if adopted 
by them," introduces a second prize of equal 
value otherwise. The Commissioners them- 
selves made no further changes except to 
advance the final date to July 15 and to modify 
the amount of the prizes. These became, for 
the first prize, a lot in the city, with. $500 
or a medal; and for the second prize, $250 or 
a medal. 

The program for the President's House was 
also sent to the Commissioners on March 6. 
The original draught? which has likewise hitherto 
eluded search, shows a suggestion from Wash- 
ington to Jefferson which is interesting to note. 
Jefferson first wrote: 


“A Premium 


of 500 dollars, or medal of that value, at the option of 
the party will be given by the Commissioners of the federal 
buildings to the person who before the — day of next 
shall produce to them the most approved plan of a Presi- 
dent's house to be erected in the city of Washington and 
territory of Columbia. The destination of the building will 
point out to the Artist the number, size and distribution of 
the apartments. It will be a recommendation of any plan 
that the central part of it may be detached and erected for 
the present, with the appearance of a complete whole, and 
be capable of receiving the additional parts in future if 
they shall be wanting." 


Washington wrote at the bottom: 


“I see nothing wanting but to fill the blanks—and that 
I presume the Comrs will do—unless, after the words “‘des- 
tination of the building" is added “and situation of the 
ground" for I think particular situation wd require partr 
kind or shaped buildings." 


This suggestion Jefferson incorporated before 
sending on his draught, to which he also added 
provisions for drawings and estimates as in the 
Capitol program. The final advertisement! fol- 
lowed it with negligible changes. 

Under these programs, designs for the Capitol 

!Department of State, “District of Columbia Papers," vol. 6, pt. 2. 


**Letters of the Commissioners," vol. 1, p. 74. 
3Printed in Kimball: “Thomas Jefferson, Architect,” pp. 154-155. 
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were received from Philip Hart and Abram Faw 
before June sixth,! from Samuel McIntire on 
July second,? from Stephen Hallet before July 
11,3 and from Jacob Small, James Diamond, 
Samuel Dobie, Robert G. Lanphier, Charles Win- 
tersmith, and Andrew Mayfield Carshore also at 
some time before the judgment by Washington 
and the Commissioners at Georgetown on July 16° 
and 17. Designs for the President's House were 
submitted before that time by James Hoban, 
Stephen Hallet,* John Collins, Collen William- 
son, Philip Hart, Andrew M. Carshore, Jacob 
Small, James Diamond, and, anonymously, 
Thomas Jefferson himself.^ Hoban's design for 
the President's House was awarded the first 
premium by the Commissioners; that of John 
Collins "appearing to be scientific апа second 
in merit which had been laid before them, they 
directed the payment of $150 to Mr. Collins 
as a token of their sense of the merits of his 
essay." Regarding the designs for the Capitol 
the Commissioners wrote Hallet the same day,’ 
“neither of them has met with entire approba- 
tion," although Lanphier’s was considered, and 
Hallet’s (A), which followed a suggestion of 
Jefferson, was most favored. 

The formal competition being over, the Com- 
missioners, in their letter to Hallet just cited, 
invited him—as author of the design “арргоасһ- 
ing nearest to the leading ideas of the President 
and the Commissioners"—to come to George- 
town and study the matter further under their 
direction, with a liberal guarantee of expenses 
and the possibility that his design might be 
"improved into approbation." A design from 
Judge George Turner, apparently incomplete, 
which arrived the day after, was also favorably 
regarded,” however, and Turner was asked to 
send “апу additions you may have ready." 
Revised designs by Hallet (A") and Turner, with 


1Office of Public Buildings and Grounds, “Letters Received by the 
Commissioners,” p. 94, vol. 1. 


*]b., p. 98. 

37b., p. 101 

*Ib., id. 

sIb., p. 116, vol. 2. 

‘Kimball: “Thomas Jefferson, Architect," pp. 154-156. The designs 
for which no reference is given above are either premiated designs, or 
ones, still preserved, the receipt of which is not specially mentioned in 
contemporary documents. 

7Proceedings of the Commissioners, July 17, 1792, quoted by Bryan: 

“History of the National Capital," vol. 1, p. 1955. 

‘Letters of the Commissioners," vol. І, p. 104. 

*Commissioners to Washington, July 19, 1792, “Letters of the Com- 
missioners,” vol. 1, p. 102. 

1075. id. 


li Common to Turner, July 19, 1792, Ib., p. 103. 
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a belated design from Leonard Harbaugh and a 
“first study” by Samuel Blodget, Jr., which had 
been received meanwhile, were considered at a 
second, informal judgment on August 27, but 
again “‘none appeared so complete on the whole 
as to fix a decided opinion.”! Hallet was there- 
upon given “a sketch of the internal arrange- 
ments" which the Commissioners thought most 
happy,? and requested by them to apply him- 
self “‘to the Disposition intimated in the notes 
. furnished to you;"* while Blodget was written 
giving further opportunity to submit “the plan 
you expect entering" and was sent a paper set- 
ting forth "the better matured ideas of the 
President and Commissioners."* Blodget does 
not appear to have presented a revised design, 
and the new one by Hallet (C), submitted in 
October,’ which the Commissioners speak of as 
"drawn by our directions," proved satisfactory 
neither to them nor to himself. Nevertheless, 
the Commissioners wrote, “ав everything he has 
exhibited, tho' not approved, has still exhibited 
more taste, and practical skill, than has appeared 
in any of the numerous ones with which we have 
been favored," he was employed to make still 
another design (D), receiving his directions from 
the President and Jefferson during.a visit to 
Philadelphia.* This design Hallet presented on 
a second trip to Philadelphia late in January, 
1793.' 

Meanwhile a new competitor had appeared 
in Dr. William Thornton. He had written from 
Tortola іп the West Indies on July 12, 1792,8 
stating that he had drawings ready and that he 
would bring them with him to America. Again, 
after his arrival, he wrote from Philadelphia, 
November 9, that he would forward his plans 
if there had yet been no decision. The Com- 
missioners requested that he would forward his 
plan for the Capitol to them before December 1,19 


1Commissioners to Blodget, August 29, 1792, Ib., p. 111. 

*'Commissioners to Jefferson, October 14, 1792, Tb., р. 69. 

*Commissioners to Hallet, September 1, 1792, Ib., p. 114, 

*I5., p. 111. 

Hallet to Jefferson, September 21, 1792. Department of State, 
“District of Columbia Papers,” vol. І. 

Commissioners to Jefferson, October 14, 1792, cited above. 

"Washington to the Commissioners, January 31, 1793, frequently 
published. That Hallet went personally to Philadelphia to submit this 
18 proved by the phrase, “аче J'ai produit dernièrement au President 
en votre presence, "іп his letter to Jefferson, March 13,1793 (“District 
of Columbia Papers,” vol. 2)—an important point, so we shall see, which 
has been previously overlooked, which supersedes the statement in 
Bennett: ‘‘Stephen Hallet,” A. I. A. Journal, vol. 4, p. 382. 

‘Letters Received by the Commissioners,” vol. 2, p. 112. 

*]5., p. 156. 

10Соттізѕіопегѕ to Thornton, November 15, 1792, Library of Con- 
gress, "Thornton Papers," vol. 1, p. 135. 
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but as he did not do so they asked him to lodge 
it with Jefferson in Philadelphia,' so that on the 
presentation of Hallet's, the President could 
have “ап opportunity of judging of their com- 
parative merits."? In the meantime, however, 
we see that Thornton must have undertaken 
another set—perhaps with oral supplementary 
advice such as had been given to Blodget and 
Hallet in writing—for as lending color to this 
supposition, Washington speaks of it on Jan- 
uary 31 as still unfinished. 

Even in this state it so impressed the Presi- 
dent and others that Washington then prac- 
tically decided the matter in its favor. In his 
letter of that day to the Commissioners, after 
recognizing that Hallet's plans (D) "undoubtedly 
have a great deal of merit," he says the qualities 
of Thornton's design ‘‘will, I doubt not, give it 
a preference in your eyes as it has done in mine," 
and adds “I have therefore thought it better to 
give the Doctor time to finish his plan, and for 
this purpose to delay till your next meeting a 
final decision." Jefferson’s letter of the day fol- 
lowing, also, although saying, “а just respect for 
the right of approbation in the Commissioners 
will prevent any final decision in the President 
till the plan shall be laid before .you and be 
approved by you," speaks of the “interval of 
apparent doubt," which “тау be improved in 


_ settling the mind of poor Hallet.” 


IOO 


Appreciating that his design was not wholly 
satisfactory, but not realizing that the issue had 
already been decided, over the heads of the 
Commissioners, by Washington and Jefferson, 
Hallet, after his return to Georgetown prepared 
and submitted to the Commissioners one more 
design (E)— "conforme aux données resultantes 
de la conférence que la President m'a accordée 
sous vos auspices," but this time embodied in 
forms chosen by himself.* The elevations and 
sections of this had not been produced when, 
early in March, Thornton arrived with his plan 
and a letter from Washington to the Com- 
missioners reiterating that he had no doubt it 
would meet with their approbation.’ Although 
evidently they did not wholly share the Presi- 
dent's enthusiasm for it, since they raised cer- 

! December 4, 1792. “Letters of the Commissioners," vol. 1, p. 125. 


*Commissioners to Jefferson, 16., p. 127. 


8Jefferson to Daniel Carroll, Library of Congress, “Jefferson Papers,” 
Series І, vol. 5, p. 22. 


*Hallet to Jefferson, March 13, 1793, cited above. 
‘March 3, 1793, “Letters of the Commissioners,” vol. 1, p. 117. 
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tain objections in their reply, they concluded 
"on the whole it gains our preference.” То 
Hallet they wrote, "Our opinion has preferred 
Doctor Thornton's plan and we expect the 
President to confirm our choice." Regarding 
compensation they stated that “neither the 
Doctor or yours can demand the Prize under 
the Strict terms of our Advertisement, but 
the End having been answered we shall give 
the reward of соо Dollars and a Lot to Dr. 
Thornton. You certainly rank next, and be- 
cause your application was excited by particular 
request we have resolved to place you on the 
same footing as near as may be, that is to allow 
a compensation for everything to this time, £100 
being the value of a Lot and о Dollars.” 
Still in ignorance that Thornton's plan already 
had the President's approval, Hallet informed 
the Commissioners of his intention of complet- 
ing the design (E) on which he was engaged, “5о 
that when the President shall come to join you 
you may be able to reach a final judgment.” 
At the same time he sent to Jefferson a descrip- 
tion of this design to submit to the President, 
"asking him to suspend his judgment, if pos- 
sible, until I have been able to place my work in 
a state that сап be seen and understood."* All 
this was naturally unavailing under the circum- 
stances, however, and on April 5 the Commis- 
sioners notified Thornton: “Тһе President has 
given his formal approbation of your plan.” 
Thus came to an end the informal competition 
which had resulted more or less accidentally 
since the close of the formal one. The success- 
ive designs made by Hallet while he was tenta- 
tively engaged by the Commissioners, embody- 
ing various suggestions from the authorities, 
had been compared with the competitive designs 
of others who did not complete or submit them 
until after the date specified in the program. 
One of these latter had been preferred by the 
President and the Secretary of State to those of 
Hallet's which they had seen; the Commission- 
ers had somewhat dubiously concurred in this 
preference, and a sum equal to the original first 
premium had been awarded to its author, Doctor 
Thornton. An equal sum had been paid to 


1March 11, 1793, Ib., p. 165. 
* March, 13, 1793, 10., p. 171. 
Мес 13, 1793, Department of State, “District of Columbia Papers,” 
vol. 2. 
‘Letter of the same date, cited above. 
*‘Letters of the Commissioners," vol. 1,p.177. The “Proceedings of the 
Commissioners" for April 2 report the receipt of Washington's approval. 
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Hallet to comprise both the amount of the 
second premium and a payment in compensa- 
tion for his employment by the Commissioners. 

In their conduct of the competition there can 
be no question that the public authorities were 
actuated by a sincere desire to act fairly to all 
parties, to the best of their understanding of 
such an unfamiliar matter. This appears 
especially in their dealings with Hallet, which in- 
volved nice questions of justice and tact. In 
summoning him to Georgetown to revise his 
first competitive design in the hope of its being 
approved, they stated, "at all events we shall 
liberally indemnify your ехрепѕеѕ.”! When they 
failed to approve his second design, yet asked 
him to continue his studies, they took pains to 
define their relations to him in writing. They 
stated their strong expectation of being able to 
form a lasting engagement, but their inability 
to do so with propriety until a design for the 
Capitol was officially fixed on. That they could 
scarcely do more, and that he could scarcely 
demand more under the circumstances, was 
recognized by Hallet himself. He writes, in his 
letter to Jefferson, March 13, 1793, “А stranger 
and almost unknown, I have no right to hope 
for confidence until time furnishes me the 
opportunity to justify it." In truth, although he 
had held high professional rank in France, he 
had neither the established reputation in 
America nor the means of bare livelihood which 
would have enabled him to require an assurance 
that he would receive the commission before he 
would continue his studies. That other men 
were also still allowed to submit designs in com- 
petition with his later ones was an inevitable 
outcome of the urgent need for securing some 
acceptable design as early as possible, and of the 
scarcity of designers at that time—now almost 
inconceivable to us—which threatened to leave 
the authorities wholly without resource if none 
of Hallet's designs should finally prove satisfac- 
tory. Hallet himself acknowledged that he had 
been honestly treated by the Commissioners, and 
only complained that the competition should be 
closed to the first design which was really his own. 

That it was so closed was hardly the fault of 
the Commissioners, for the final decision had 
really been taken out of their hands. The 
President and his advisers also are perhaps 


lJuly 17, 1792. “Letters of the Commissioners," vol. І, p. 104. 
?Letter of March 13, 1793 tq Jefferson, already cited. 
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scarcely to be blamed for supposing, after Hallet 
had prepared four designs with the benefit of 
their advice, that they could expect little more 
from another effort on his part, and did not 
realize that he might make still better if left 
more free. Moreover they were again urged to 
haste by the long delay which had already 
ensued, and the positive necessity of getting 
the Capitol under way in order to establish 
confidence in the whole federal city project. 
That they were thus led to make their decision 
in favor of an unfinished design, which the 
Commissioners had not even seen, was a mis- 
fortune, however, quite irrespective of the 
merits or demerits of Thornton's original plan. 
The building of the Capitol was thereby bur- 
dened with a legacy of controversy, which has 
descended even to modern partisans of the vari- 
ous contestants. 

Recognizing the force of circumstances which 
compelled the action of the authorities, and their 
uniform desire to act fairly according to the 
best principles of their own day, we may yet 
find interest in considering the competition also 
by modern professional standards. The program 
for the President's House left almost everything 
to the designers’ judgment. The one for the 
Capitol, as the Commissioners themselves were 
led to recognize, “was drawn up without so full 
a consideration of the Room necessary as might 
have led the Ingenious to sufficiently specified 
objects”—it was not specific as to practical 
functions and relationships, particularly regard- 
ing the conference room—naturally enough, in 
view of the novelty of the whole problem of a 
republican legislative building. The programs 
did not undertake that the commission to super- 
vise each building should be awarded to the 
author of the best design submitted, although 
the Commissioners wrote that, should “the 
Draftsman of oneor both . . . bedesirous of 
conducting the execution," they would wish to 
engage him, “‘if proper in other respects.” The 
advertisement did not even undertake that the 
prizes should be awarded unless designs were 
adopted, although they proved to be awarded 
even, in the case of the Capitol, after the formal 
competition had proved a failure. The number 
and scales of the drawings required were not 


1Commissioners to Blodget, August 29, 1792, already cited. 
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specified, and in fact many of the designs sub- 
mitted were incomplete. 

In the course of the competition also there 
were many things which we should today regard 
as highly irregular. Thus there was the sub- 
mission of an anonymous design for the Presi- 
dent's House by Jefferson, who had written the 
program and was consulted in the judgment, 
although he was not present at the final decis- 
ion. This becomes explicable from his eager- 
ness that some respectable academic design 
should be available, when one appreciates that 
the only designs laid before him and the Presi- 
dent up to the eve of the judgment were those 
of Hart and Faw, of which Washington himself 
wrote, “АҒ none more elegant than these should 
appear . . . the exhibition of architecture will 
be a very dull one indeed.” Jefferson also gave 
Hallet a suggestion for his competitive design 
for the Capitol, as we shall see, but no attempt 
was made to force the adoption of these inspired 
designs. A more serious matter was the oppor- 
tunity, during the course of the informal com- 
petition, for the competitors to see each other's 
designs, giving rise to mutual charges of pla- 
giarism which we shall have to discuss later. 

In the main, however, the authorities, in 
spite of their inexperience, did conform toler- 
ably well to the principles which govern good 
competitions today. In the case of the Presi- 
dent's House they immediately awarded the 
prizes without favoritism, and engaged the 
winner to supervise the work. In the case of 
the Capitol, they selected the best designs from 
a competition to which all had been eligible, 
and gave their authors opportunity to submit 
modified studies on a revised program, im- 
partially communicated. To the competitor 
whose first design was superior to the others, 
and from whom further successive re-studies 
were asked, they guaranteed and paid a suitable 
sum, in accordance with the uniform feeling, 
voiced by Washington, that he should be 
"liberally rewarded for the time and labors he 
has expended."? Thus although this first 
federal competition had the potentiality of 
abuses which later disgraced public competi- 
tions in this country, the integrity and tact of 
the authorities made it foreshadow in fact the 
best modern practice. 


‘Letter to David Stuart, July 9, 1792. 
*Letter to the Commissioners, January 31, 1793. 
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Soria, Osma and Cuenca 


By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING 
Photographs by E. Н. LowBER 


ORIA is an odd place, full of marked types 

and ancient churches; only after a while 

does the traveller make out that it wants 
a cathedral and that he has been missing this. 
With red-roofed churghes crowning red spurs 
of ocherous hill on every side, the town yet 
lies on a slope in two directions, inclined to the 
east but likewise to the south. The longer 
streets descend, gradually at first and then with 
a steeper pitch, to the bank and the bridge of 
the Douro. The Plaza Mayor is tipped side- 
ways, on the right hand, against the High 
Street, and the elderly, not uncomely, build- 
ings of the national and the municipal authori- 
ties sit uneasily in the dusty square; along 
another, parallel to it, stretches the sixteenth 
century palace of the Counts of Gomara, sup- 
erb and shabby, where the post-office hides and 
the diligences come in. 

At the same time, steep ways run up at the 
left to the long back of the hill northward. 
Climbing up the short and infrequent streets, 
past S. Tomas, without intervening suburbs 
you come upon open ground, for the walls and 
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the Alcazar were destroyed by the guerrilla 
leader, Duran, in the War of Independence, to 
keep the French from profiting by them when 
he had to withdraw into the hills. In about 
five minutes more you top the crest and see 
the wide reaches of the upper plain, the land 
between Ebro and Douro. On the right, among 
the tawny miles, the river lies hidden in the 
broad valley it has dug for itself; on the left, 
to the edge of the vast river-basin, the moun- 
tains roll up like breakers on a lee shore, rank 
behind rank, to throw a faint, thin line of 
changing colours, lilac, sage-green, amethyst 
and periwinkle-blue. There the wind blows 
warm and aromatic from leagues of rosemary, 
juniper, and thyme. The evening lights burn 
there until the folding-star 1s lost among the 
swarming constellations. 

In the middle distance lies the site of Nu- 
mancia; in the foreground, the obelisk that com- 
memorates 1812. 

The Sorians, though not always a fortunate, 
have been a free people from the Iberian time. 
Though the town was small, they protested to 
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Alfonso X against his fond and vain ambition to 
become emperor and king of the Romans. In 
the Communal rising they played a good part, 
and to the immortal praise of the bishop it must 
be recalled that though he girt on armour and 
a heavy sword and led the loyalist troops in 
putting it down, yet in the day of victory he 
prevented the emperor's soldiery from sacking 
Valladolid, as, for the same emperor, those under 
the Constable of Bourbon were to sack Rome. 
When Soria submitted like the other towns, the 
prime rebels were safely out of the way, and in 
a few months the official lists of the revolu- 
tionaries were found to be missing, between 
one notary and another to have been mislaid 
and lost. In time long past the citizens, doubt- 
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less, had learned how to play off dog against 
wolf and lion against both, and keep a whole 
skin, for the land lay in the midst, between the 
kingdoms of Aragon, Navarre and Castile, and 
was held by whomsoever could hold it; so the 
bishops of the See, which is called of Osma, had 
to guard all ways at once, against the bishops of 
Burgos, Tarragona and Siguenza, the abbots of 
Arlanza and S. Domingo de Silos, S. Millan 
and Huerta. 

Alfonso of Aragon, el Batallador, is known to 
have held Soria, and to have taken it as deserted, 
untenable by Moors and unsafe for Christians. 
He put his own men there, but, though the 
Templars were probably of these, there remains 
no building which can be referred to his time. 
Alfonso VII, his stepson, recovered it for 
Castile. Here, for the sake of security, the 
infant king, Alfonso VIII, was brought up in 
one of the great houses; the leaders and lords 
of Lara, that had charge of him, set the house of 
S. Cruz to be his guard, and when his wicked 
uncle, Ferdinand of Leon, came seeking the 
young child, they played a good game. When 
the king claimed to see his royal nephew, either 
the bright armour or the wicked eyes so 
frightened the baby that he clung to his guard- 
lan's neck, and at last was carried off screaming 
for bread-and-milk and bed. Then a swift 
horseman carried him to the Castle of S. 
Esteban, and thence, among the scattered hills, 
across the dusty leagues, to Gormaz, and so, 
by an armed hide-and-seek, kept him in safety, 
and King Ferdinand went home as he came. 
Alfonso, in 1170, when at fourteen years he 
attained his majority, dowered and enriched 
the town with what seems a real affection, and 
to his fostering, in the close of the twelfth 
century, must be referred the inception of all 
the great works that still remain. 

The city, that counted once, besides convents 
and chapels, thirty-seven parish churches, keeps 
still; among others, four curious churches as 
unlike as possible, more diverse in origin than 
in'age. Two of these are dedicated to S. John, 
one to S. Tomas and one to S. Peter enthroned. 

S. Juan del Duero belonged to the Knights 
of the Hospital, S. Polo, close by, to the Temple, 
and the hospice and chapel of S. Lazarus com- 
pleted the group that kept the bridgehead and 
dealt with all comers, strolling soldiers and 
tramping pilgrims, for the safety of the city, 
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Now, three heaps of formless buildings stand in 
green meadows and beside the best of these, a 
roofless cloister. Like the cloister once, the 
little church of S. Juan is timber-roofed; the 
apse has pointed barrel vault and semidome, 
and on either side of this, over altars against 
the eastern wall, stand two strange little massive 
tabernacles, that look like chapels. In Ravenna, 
at S. Apolinare, the Ciborium of S. Eleucadius 
occupies the same place. The roof of one rises 
above the fabric in such a bubble or half-orange 
as the vaults of S. Giovanni degli Eremiti in 
Palermo; that of the other in a sort of cone, 
surprising and Asiatic. The eight capitals, 
which deal with fabulous monsters and Scrip- 
tural history, especially with the massacre of the 
Innocents, are the only ornaments in the 
church: they were probably determined by the 
carvings at S. Tomas, though not by the same 
hand. In the cloister, the capitals range from 
strap work and net, to lovely gothic sprays of 
cress, a few historied. Their themes are appro- 
priate, the Marys at the Sepulchre, or the 
sheep, the wolf and the shepherd. The corners, 
cut off, are pierced with horseshoe arches, except 
that next the church door. 
arcade is composed of very ugly interlacing 
arches, that recall the Amalfitan style; the rest 
partly of round arches, and partly of pointed 
or pointed horseshoe form. Mudejar elements 
might be looked for in Soria, where the aljama, 
or Moors’ Ghetto, was one of the most important 
in Castile, but the tabernacles within, and the 
arches without, are closer to Italy than is any- 
thing else in Spain. The church, untidy and 
neglected, the cloister, unroofed and disused, 
standing amidst rank grass inside a blank wall— 
the scene is forlorn as a child left to the care 
of servants. 

The most unexpected church, however, is 
the oldest, S. Tomas; built in the end of the 
twelfth century by workmen from south- 
western France, many a parallel may be found to 
its double arcade along the road by which 
pilgrims came into Spain, at Pons and Plassac 
and Aubeterre and throughout the departe- 
ments of Vienne, Charente, and Charente- 
Inférieure. An intricate cross crowns the wide 
slope of the gable, nowhere broken; the central 
portion is adorned with a rose or wheel-window 
of eight rays, set in a circle of such fantastic 
monsters as occur at Troja above the Adriatic 
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and at Cambre above the Atlantic. Below, 
the entire bay of portal, set a trifle forward, 
carries in the spandrel space—as at Verona and 
Toulouse—two reliefs of prophets. One of 
these sits under tabernacle work, the other 
under a pattern of cut-out discs, overlapping, 
that recurs in the head of the arcade-arches and 
also on the ruined church of S. Nicholas, and 
that I do not remember to have seen elsewhere. 
The prophets are Enoch and Elias, gate-wards 
of Paradise. The archivolts below tell of 
Christ, in this world and in eternity, and the 
tympanum is an apocalyptic manifestation of 
the Trinity. In short, the carving is rather 
nondescript in intention, and quite confused 
in style; the heads in the tympanum recall S. 
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Miguel of Estella; the capitals of the jamb- 
shafts and the two arcades continue the strong 
Franco-Hispanic tradition that reappears at 
S. Pedro; but the little figures in the upper rows 
of the archivolts have an indescribably oriental 
aspect, the Madonna in the Epiphany being 
fairly Greco-Buddist, like a very lovely young 
Siddhartha. The church within has been ruined 
by rebuilding at least once, but the style may 
be recognized for Poitevin, with three lofty 
parallel barrel vaults, carried on arches, in the 
two western bays; it 1s now given over to a 
restoration of the most thorough kind. 

To justify the existence of restorers, S. Juan 
de Rabaneyra, which was dug out of encasing 
plaster as late as 1908, exists. They revealed a 
choice piece of twelfth-century Romanesque 
with parallel apses, a dome on squinches, the 
pointed barrel vault of the presbytery sustained 
by diagonal ribs, and the chevet with its con- 
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tinuous substance fluted or rather pleated up 
into the semblances of ribs. It would seem from 
pictures that the church of Jazeneuil (Vienne) 
offers a prototype as a parallel. Two statues of 
the school of Toulouse are now built into the 
retro-choir, and the design of their arcade, com- 
posed with triangle, disc and scallop, I recall see- 
ing only at S. Eutropes of Saintes and S. Antimo 
in southern Tuscany, a bit of Cluniac building. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 1s, prob- 
ably, that Alfonso VIII took builders where he 
could get them: Angevine, indeed, for Las 
Huelgas and Cuenca from the domains of his 
English queen, and Cistercians by the same 
token, but for Soria, Poitevins, less expert, 
less up to date, still Romanesque, and possibly 
with them a monk of Cluny; hired men from 
the great chantier at Estella and possibly from 
the great abbey of S. Juan de la Pena, in Aragon, 
for there are parallels in the capitals; borrowed 
as well, perhaps, from the Templars down by 
the river, for what I have called the Greco- 
Buddhist element will not be ignored. At least 
three men, or groups of men, worked at S. 
Tomas, and how the carving was done in little 
clumps and then set in place, 1s easy yet to see. 
If S. Tomas was the first great work of the chan- 
tier of Soria, then S. Juan del Duero imitated, 
and worked along for a couple of centuries; S. 
Juan de Rabaneyra shows the beginning of the 
transitional style; finally, lasting through the 
whole epoch, the cloister of S. Pedro. 

That ts one of the strongest and most splendid 
of its kind in Spain, all of a piece, timber-roofed, 
arcaded on coupled shafts, and sumptuously 
carved in the capitals, now with saintly legends, 
again with monsters, possibly the freshest and 
most life-like being those of the centaur and 
stag; often with strong fleshy leaves; or a 
pampas-grass. In places S. Pedro la Rua at 
Estella 1s imitated; again appear two lions with 
their heads between their feet, or a pair of 
dragons coiling up the capital and down again; 
cheek by jowl, these reappear at S. Andres de 
Armentia, near Vitoria. A collegiate church of 
Augustinians, S. Pedro should have been the 
cathedral and Soria the See; Alfonso VIII 
actually secured the bull from Clement IV, 
and Bishop Augustine, in the thirteenth century, 
would have approved the translation. Osma, 
however, was stubborn and in the sixteenth 
century, the chapter gave up the struggle and 
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rebuilt in the noble late style which is so strong 
and high, so friendly, so satisfying in airy 
amplitude. ‘‘Enel ano de 1577 se acabo de 
reedificar esta iglesa en el dia de San Pedro 
de la Catedra, habiendo mas de ochocientos anos 
que era Iglesia," says an inscription; the church 
already counted eight hundred years. 

The See of Soria, then, which was Osma, lay 
away from the river and the road, and the 
cathedral stands in Burgo de Osma, a mile or 
so farther up stream, and five miles from the 
railway station on the old highway. Just as, if 
he had come down to Soria from Burgos by 
diligences, the traveller would have been aware 
of passing through the scenery of the Infants of 
Lara, so in going due westward from Soria he 
has been roused for some hours into a kind of 
familiarity with the landscape and the place- 
names, and realized at last that this wide yellow 
world, in which lone, rain-washed hills rise up 
to sustain a single tower, or a castle still perfect, 
or a forgotten town, is the scene of the Poem 
of the Cid. Here 1s Gormaz, yonder S. Esteban, 
somewhere hereabouts should lie the oak-wood 
of Corpes. From the railway station a narrower 
defile, guarded each side, on the cliffs of clay by 
ruined towers, takes him up, following a green 
stream, to the bridge and valley mouth of what 
was Uxama before it came to be Osma; lastly, to 
the cathedral town, lost there among the arid 
hills and found, strange and sudden as places are 
in dreams. 

Aloof and perfect, except that the walls are 
gone, it is like a city under enchantment. 
The single long street winds from a palace to a 
cathedral, under its soportales, like Bologna 
or Mantua: the people are courteous and not 
visibly curious. There the chemist's shop lights 
up, at night, its painted porcelain drug-pots; 
the ruddy hams and sausages dangle, the green 
figs, cabbages and salads lie in soft piles; blue 
alpargatas and brown corduroys swirl and swing, 
the wine-skins smell of must, resin, and goat, like 
an old clown's jokes. In the inn you expect to 
hear Dr. Smollet grumbling, and calling for wine 
in bottles and bread made with yeast, both being 
unprocurable; in the square you expect to have 
Lazarillo, after begging, insult you adroitly; but 
no, the place lies under a spell and all the sem- 
blances of life go on as unaware of the spectator. 
Furthermore, the beds are as clean, the towns- 
people as kind and eager as though it were Italy; 
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S. Juan DE RABANEYRA Soria 
and the cathedral, when reached, looks as fair 
and almost as pure as though it were France. 
By successive French bishops, indeed, was 
built the first cathedral after the Reconquest, 
and the first and the second of these had come 
into Spain with the mighty Bernard of Toledo; 
it was Romanesque, and of it survives only the 
chapter-room, and some doors into the sixteenth 
century cloister that alternate with others in the 
most gracious plateresque. In the éan of the 
great building age, Bishop Juan Dominguez, the 
chancellor of S. Ferdinand, who had been abbot 
at Valladolid and was to be Bishop in Burgos, 


` rebuilt the church, beginning in 1230, just 
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ten years after Bishop Maurice laid the first 
stone at Burgos. He had the command of such 
workmen as commenced Burgos and carried on 
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at Leon, but whereas the detail of the capital 
and moulding at Burgos is nearer to Angevine, 
the figures about the transept portal at Osma 
are directly of the school of Rheims, and as late 
as the latest on the facade there. Within, the 
nave has five bays of cross-vault with the 
original shallow aisle-chapels, strong transepts, 
an eastern aisle thereto, and three apses. These 
possibly were five before the eighteenth century 
turned an ambulatory and threw out a circular 
chapel for the Venerable Juan de Palafox, fin- 
ished 1n 1781, which is ludicrously like in inten- 
tion and unlike in effect to Becket’s Crown at Can- 
terbury. But the rest 1s perfect: the clerestory 
windows, like those of Chartres, have no tracery, 
but a pair of wide lights set under a roundel in 
five broad lines, and in the chevet a single lancet 
to each bay. The banding and leafage are 
exquisite in proportion and in the grace of noth- 
ing-too-much. The vistas have, compared with 
those loftier in France, a special and serene 
charm. It is the flowering of the thirteenth 
century, noble and luxuriant, like a fair queen 
who can trust her soul to keep her beauty. 

In the north stands the tomb of the first 
bishop, S. Pedro de Osma, carved with the 
miracles he worked, where the poor are crowding 
around his very body; the style is contemporary 
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with this church. The old chapter-room, 
vaulted on four pillars with storied capitals and 
wall-brackets, belongs to the earlier transept, 
and the Innocents are massacred by the same 
soldiery as at S. Tomas and S. Juan in Soria: 
it opens to the north from beneath the sump- 
tuous Renaissance chapel of the saint, as the 
cusped roses open in the transept face above 
1t; and the chapel, and the cloisters with their 
rich and intricate traceries, and the rebuilding 
of the south transept portal, are all about con- 
temporary. 

The western doorway is cramped between 
chapels, and though place is prepared for jamb- 
statues after the French manner, none remain 
there, but arcades, set thick with leafage in the 
spandrels, above and below. Like the leafage, 
the statuettes in the archivolts look to be of the 
fourteenth century, so also the leafage of a small 
door in the south flank; but the door from the 
north aisle into the cloisters recalls the work at 
Las Huelgas in the cloister of S. Ferdinand. 
Perhaps for want of funds, the sixteenth century 
did little real harm at the great transept door, 
beyond clearing out of the tympanum all but 
the lowest row of statues. These represent the 
Dormition with the twelve apostles. The six 
jamb figures are not quite alike, nor of equal 
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merit. The young king, beardless, who holds 
his sword in sheath and the strings of it 
wrapped about and fastened, in the touching 
and not unfamiliar image of those who seek 
peace and ensue it, is rather heavy; Solomon 
and Sheba are handsome creatures, the one 
properly coquettish, the other uxorious. But on 
the opposite side, Moses and the Angel, and the 
Virgin Annunciate, are as magnificent as they 
are Rémois, and far ahead of the door to Bur- 
gos cloister; liker, in truth, to the statues in the 
same place at Leon, and French not at second 
hand nor at fifth, but French from the chisel of 
another Villard d' Honnecourt. 

An elder sister of Osma is Cuenca. Of S. 
Ferdinand's cathedrals, Osma comes closest to 
the pure cold Angevine style of Las Huelgas 
and Cuenca. On that high-lying cathedral, far 
off in New Castile, Queen Eleanor set for a sign 
her English hand, in the exquisite early-point- 
ing of the arches and mouldings, the columns 
shafted and banded, the delicate chapiteaux a 
crochets, the tall English lancets of the transept 
so ill suited to the Spanish sky that they are 
built up in solid masonry, have been so always, 
and shall so remain. Alfonso VIII, having 
conquered the city, founded there a cathedral, 
says the Coronica General; the edifice boasts a 
most amazing lantern, also in the lancet style, 
cut off from the crossing in a way to which Spain 
offers parallels at S. Cruz de la Seros and in 
Mudejar building at Almazan near Soria. The 
fifteenth century has built a florid ambulatory 
with double aisles modelled on that of Toledo, 
but the pure and early part shows, eastward of 
the crossing, a double-aisled effect which was to 
continue indeed either in such an ambulatory, 
or else as an experiment in successive chapels 
opening up the eastern vista as at Soissons and 
S. Yved of Braisne, and perhaps at Southwell 
Minster. With the west front under restoration, 
the unspoiled nave blocked up; with all the 
sixteenth century splendor of forged rejas 
and carved doors and plateresque stone sculp- 
ture; with the deep cramoisy and rich blue of 
Ferrando Yajiez’s most Raphaelesque retables 
burning like obscure rubies in the transept 
chapels’ dim profound, the cathedral of Cuenca 
continues, notwithstanding, to look somehow 
English. Outside, the effect is equally northern, 
and insular, with the long choir roof and the 
want of flying buttresses. 
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The old town of Cuenca rears its unvailed 
crest at the junction of rivers, like something in 
Auvergne or the Vosges, against a background of 
wooded mountain, piled high on purple steepy 
rocks above tall cliffs, the houses clinging to 
the sides of it like mudswallows, and above the 
town you may still climb and continue till you 
have pushed far into the Sierra. The steep 
streets are clean, clattering to donkeys' feet, 
and between the rare passers, the roar of the 
creek comes up, and the rustle of the green 
boughs far below. By sharp and devious paths 
you may breast the rusty cliff, and enter under 
a barbican where the wallflower and the snap- 
dragon are nodding above the incumbent ivy- 
tod; or slip and recover, not once, but many 
times down a stony declivity to where thin 
poplars offer the mockery of shade to washer- 
women in the river-shallows. In the wider valley, 
where the united streams run westward fast to 
the Tagus, you may buy green and purple figs, 
oozing sugar, and a green and olive earthenware, 
as perishable as it is graceful, and book for the 
diligence, and lodge cleanly. But all night long 
the trees by the river talk together in the moun. 
tain airs, and the stream 1s loud in the dark; 
and the long roof and square tower of the cathe- 
dral, that sailed among the clouds in the blue, 
are visited all night by troops of stars. 
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The Problem of Rebuilding the Devastated 


Regions of France 
By JEAN-PAUL ALAUX 


EVER before, within the memory of 

recorded history, has any country in- 

herited a problem so difficult as that 
which has fallen to France as a result of four 
years of war. If one could visualize the ruins of 
San Francisco immediately after the earth- 
quake, and then multiply this vision by 
hundreds, one might gain a limited idea of what 
has happened in the north of France. It is 
not only a problem of restoring numerous 
important towns and cities, but also there must 
be rebuilt several thousand villages, many of 
which were among the most charming we 
possessed. 

Some of these villages, such, for example, as 
Ablain St. Nazaire, of which I have already 
written in the Journal, possessed churches which 
were classed among the monuments historiques, 
as well as other buildings which constituted 
a precious memory of the past. All of these 
have disappeared forever. 

Among the more important towns which may 
be considered as utterly ruined there are the 
following: Arras, Soissons, Reims, Verdun, St. 
Quentin, Lens. Among those which have been 
seriously mutilated there are Amiens, Dun- 
kerque, Douai, Compiégne, and Lille. In the 
list of smaller towns which have been completely 
ruined there may be mentioned Roye, Lassigny, 
Chaulnes, Montdidier, Ham, Bapaume, Peronne 
and Nesles. In this same class the towns in 
which the destruction has been great, but not 
complete, there are Noyon, Rethel, Vouziers, 
Cambrai, Bethune, Chaulny, La Fere, Pont 
à Mousson, and Cháteau-Thierry, and this 
list might be considerably extended. 

In Reims, before the war, there were 14,000 
houses. Of these, 12,000 have been destroyed, 
and scarcely one of the remaining 2,000 has 
escaped serious injury. Of the villages, thou- 
sands have been so completely wiped out by the 
war that it will be practically impossible for 
some of them ever to find again any trace of 
either the houses or streets which once marked 
their sites. At Lens, for example, it is utterly 
impossible to trace a single vestige of the town. 


One can only hazard a guess as to where the 
church was located, and the destruction is so 
complete that one feels himself in the presence 
of a result which was obtained only by the 
organization of a deliberate demolition, planned 
to accomplish the utter destruction of a whole 
town, leaving no vestige or trace of the centuries 
through which it had passed. 

At Souchez, of which no fragment remains, 
the little river itself has become lost in the 
innumerable shell-holes of the region, and the 
site of the town has become a swamp. I speak 
of these districts where I was quartered as a 
soldier, and where I have, with my own eyes, 
witnessed the disaster which has befallen these 
once prosperous regions. Many of these villages, 
unhappy as may be the thought, have no doubt 
disappeared forever from the map of France; 
either their one-time inhabitants will never 
return in sufficient numbers to make it worth 
while to attempt a reconstruction, or, in other 
cases, it will be far more desirable and far less 
costly to build new villages on neighboring 
locations and thus avoid the almost incalculable 
cost of restoring any semblance of order to the 
ruin which now encumbers the former sites. 

A further difficulty presents itself in relation 
to property boundaries. All traces of these have, 
in many cases, been completely lost. The only 
clue left is the Cadastre plan which rests in 
the archives of Paris, but this is on a very small 
scale, and it is known to have been incorrect at 
the time the war broke. Further to complicate 
this question, it is only necessary to record the 
fact that all records of titles kept by notaries 
or by the city authorities have been destroyed 
along with the buildings which contained them; 
the archives of all these towns and villages are 
gone forever. It must also be remembered that 
for four years many of the inhabitants of these 
wounded and ravaged towns and villages have 
been dispersed, not only throughout France 
but also in Germany and the neutral countries. 
The whereabouts of many is unknown, and to 
all intents and purposes they have vanished 
along with the homes in which they lived. 
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On the other hand, a certain number of 
these refugees have made one effort after 
another, ever since the outbreak of war, to 
return to their homes. With that tenacity of 
purpose which is perhaps one of the prime 
qualities of French character, they have reor- 
ganized their little villages, made habitable 
those houses left standing, and endeavored to 
pursue their agricultural work. In these efforts 
they have been admirably aided both by the 
American Red Cross and by the initiative of 
individual Americans. Gradually, and with the 
most painful of efforts and a sublime resignation, 
they have gathered together a few cattle, 
obtained seed for cultivation, distributed food 
and clothing and endeavored, not only to sustain 
themselves but to make a contribution to the 
sustenance of France. 

Unhappily, the German offensive in March, 
1918, obliged all of these courageous inhabitants 
to abandon their makeshift habitations (some of 
them for the third time)! Imagine with what 
sacrifice these patient people demolished and 
burned the temporary homes which they had 
built among the ruins, destroying as well all 
their stock of food, clothing, and material which 
could not be carried away. The business of war 
demanded that nothing useful should fall into 
the hands of the enemy, and certainly this 
ghastly tragedy of the twentieth century records 
few things more pitiful than the abandonment 
of these heroic efforts by the refugees. 

On the signing of the armistice it became pos- 
sible to think about permanent restoration, but in 
order to begin the rebuilding of these destroyed 
towns and villages, 1t will be necessary to build 
large temporary communities where not only 
the workmen employed may be housed and fed 
but where the returned inhabitants may be 
quartered as well, since it is recognized that 
they will wish to be consulted in the rebuilding 
of their homes while they carry on as best they 
can their regular occupations. 

Thus, to carry out this work it will be neces- 
sary to organize great central depots for 
materials, huge workshops for the plumbers, 
carpenters, painters, and other trades, and, in 
a Word, create a great artificial community with 
an artificial life in order that the permanent 
community may be reborn. It is easy to under- 
stand that such a work will be long and that it 
will encounter difficulties which cannot be fore- 
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seen. How, to put it briefly, can the work of 
many centuries be compressed into a few years? 

Perhaps the difficulties at present foreseen 
might be enumerated in the following order 
as suggestive of the degree of their importance: 

I. In order to carry away their plunder, the 
Germans took possession of every kind of vehi- 
cle; as a consequence, there is at present a seri- 
ous crisis in transportation. For months it will 
be extremely difficult to distribute provisions in 
the devastated regions; it will be impossible 
to transport materials in anything like a sufh- 
cient quantity. All possible means of transporta- 
tion will be required in order to prevent the 
present population from dying of hunger. 

2. The towns and villages being for the most 
part utterly ruined, it 1s impossible for workmen 
to be sent there. No housing of any kind exists 
and, as I have before stated, vast temporary 
communities must be built before any effort 
can be made toward permanent restoration. 

3. Slowly but surely the one-time inhabitants 
will wish to return, and it is in the common 
interest that they should return in as great 
numbers as possible, but this again involves a 
colossal problem of temporary housing. 

4. For the restoration of the economic and 
industrial life in the north of France, it is 
imperative that the workshops and factories be 
rebuilt without delay. This can be accomplished 
only with the aid of money supplied by the 
Government; but manufacturers must know 
under what conditions this money will be ob- 
tainable. For example, if in accepting Govern- 
ment funds will they be obliged to rebuild their 
works in the same place and for the same pur- 
pose, or if they may use their money to build on 
new sites or for new purposes? The general 
destruction has completely changed industrial 
and economic conditions, and this fundamental 
problem must be studied anew. It is hoped that 
the question will be dealt with very shortly by 
the Chambre des Deputés. At the moment of 
writing, no manufacturer in the north of France 
knows the conditions under which he may begin 
the rebuilding of his industry. 

Thus in summing up a problem so colossal 
and so complex, one may gather an idea of the 
extent of the organization which will be de- 
manded. We are at work energetically in 
France on this question, and, in spite of certain 
indecisions, we hope that the winter will not 
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have passed without producing a definite plan 
of reconstruction established upon a sound base. 
The United States, which has so generously 
and so powerfully come to the aid of France 
during the war, can render even a greater service 
during the period of this immense undertaking of 
restoration. Thus, it is with the greatest pleasure 
that we have received the offer of the American 
Institute of Architects, placing at the disposi- 
tion of their confréres in France such service as 
they may be capable of rendering and which may 
be useful. Immediately upon learning of this 
offer, I took pains to discuss the matter with my 
fellow architects in Paris, and in a purely in- 
formal manner I might say that the help which 
seems most urgent at the moment may be 
enumerated roughly as follows: 

I. Could the United States ship us quickly, 
quantities of “knock-down” wooden houses? 
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2. Would it be possible to furnish ready-made 
materials in large quantities, such as doors, 
windows, glass, hardware, bricks, and tiles, 
paints, electrical. material, plumbing and sani- 
tary apparatus? 

3. Would it be possible to mobilize or assem- 
ble this material in such manner that shipments 
could be made of rooms complete—sleeping 
chambers, kitchens, dining-rooms, offices, and a 
complete equipment also for barns and stables? 

These are purely informal suggestions based 
upon the discussions to which I have alluded. 
As soon as possible we may be able to offer sug- 
gestions of a more definite character, and very 
shortly I hope to be able to send to you a com- 
plete analysis of the administrative organiza- 
tion which will deal with the whole great prob- 
lem of rebuilding and restoring those once pros- 
perous areas in the north of France. 


Announcement Regarding the Fifty-second 


Annual Convention 
NASHVILLE, TENN., APRIL 30, MAY 1 AND 2, 1919 


The principal business of the convention will 
be the consideration of the report of the Post- 
War Committee on Architectural Practice and 
the effecting of such action as shall be best calcu- 
lated to accomplish the vitally necessary results. 

All chapters of the Institute, and architects 
individually, are urged to consider earnestly 
the preliminary report of the committee as 
printed in the January issue of the Journal, 
and any further communications that may be 
addressed to them by the Post- War Committee, 
so that they may be prepared at theconvention to 
assist in its work with constructive suggestions. 

This is a matter not merely of the Institute, 
but of the entire profession, and challenges the 
most thoughtful consideration. It lays an insist- 
ent demand upon the Institute which can only 
be met fully by each member taking upon him- 
self his full share of the burden of responsibility. 

Because of the important work of the Post- 
War Committee, as well as the desirable expan- 
sion of the Institute's efforts in other directions, 
the Board of Directors has found that the 
estimated expenses required for the work of the 
Institute during 1919 will exceed by more than 
$10,000 the total estimated income for 1919. 


The Board resolved, at its November meet- 
ing, that the budget then approved by it be 
submitted to the convention for approval as 
outlining a plan of action which the Board 
believed to be not only desirable, but necessary; 
and it further resolved that the membership 
be notified that a most serious interference with 
the post-war program will result if the conven- 
tion does not approve the expenditures provided 
for in the budget. 

With a view to meeting the demands of the 
budget, and with a conviction that the reserve 
fund was created to meet just such an emergency 
as now faces the Institute, the Board directed 
that due notice be given, and in compliance with 
the provisions of Article V, Section 5 of the 
By-laws such notice is hereby given, that 
authority will be requested of the Fifty-second 
Convention to expend out of the reserve fund 
the sum of $10,000 or such other sum as the 
convention may determine, for the purposes of 
the Post-War Committee and such other 
extraordinary activities of the coming year 
as may be designated by the convention. 

WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, _ 
Secretary. 
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Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice 
MEETING, NEW YORK CHAPTER, FEBRUARY 18, 1919 


discuss items F, “Тһе Architect as a Citizen,” G, 

“Тһе Contractor's Function," and H, “Advertising.” 

There was a fairly good attendance and the dis- 

cussion was very animated. A number of papers previously 

prepared were read. Aside from one member who wrote a 

letter saying that, in his opinion, the whole inquiry was 

purposeless, every speaker or writer made a positive con- 
tribution to the subjects under discussion. 

Under the heading, "The Architect as a Citizen," it 
was very generally agreed that it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the architect himself if he were to participate 
more largely in public affairs; it was urged that this should 
be, not in order to give the public a better idea of his func- 
tions and ability, but because of the duty which the archi- 
tects owed to the community in which they lived. One 
writer said that the architect seems to be slow in taking up 
public questions as if he were fearful that his motives might 
be misconstrued and that some one might accuse him of 
merely looking for jobs. He also said that architects seemed 
to be more thin-skinned in this respect than were the 
doctors and lawyers. Every speaker insisted that the main 
purpose of such participation on the part of the architect 
in the discussion of public questions and the announcement 
of the joint opinion of groups of architects on public ques- 
tions was in order to advance the public welfare and not 
in order to increase their own prestige. 


The Status of the Contractor 


Under the second heading, that of the “Status of the 
Contractor,” there was a most animated discussion last- 
ing an hour and a half, in which almost every one partici- 
pated. Aside from the familiar points so commonly raised 
in similar discussions in the past, the following comments 
are to a more or less degree novel: One speaker said that 
when the contractor works on a cost plus basis, he is be- 
coming a professional man in more senses than one. He 
claims the privileges of the professional man, that is to say, 
he tries to shift responsibility for errors! Then again, it 
was explained that more and more contractors today are 
nothing more than brokers working with their subcon- 
tractors' funds without any skill themselves as builders. 
In other words, whereas a few large, capable concerns have 
appeared in the foreground, there is a very large number of 
incompetent general contractors who have not one single 
qualification and are neither specialists nor qualified to 
supervise construction. In general, the point was made 
that a curious separation has grown up between the builder 
and the architect—a separation that did not exist in the 
days when architecture was a great art. Another speaker 
called attention to the fact that unless a line between the 
functions of the builder and the architect is clearly defined, 
the architect is assumed to carry even an incompetent 
builder through a job through his (the architect's) struc- 
tural knowledge, and thus he encourages the incompetence 
of the builder; and again it was said that one reason why 
the big contracting concern is coming to the fore for big 
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operations is because it is so frequently able to render 
financial assistance to carry the job through to completion, 
either by taking bonds or stock itself or passing it on 
through its organization into the subcontractors' hands. 
Of the least competent class of general contractors who are 
thus engaged in what was called the favorite American 
habit of "passing the buck" it was also said that they 
really use their subcontractors to do the work and the 
architect is in reality the general contractor, as far as re- 
sponsibility and general direction are concerned. It was 
pointed out, among other things, that the competitive sys- 
tem of bidding had encouraged the public to believe that 
the lowest bidder could be expected to do as good work 
under the direction of the architect as the highest bidder, 
no matter what the relative skill of the lowest price bidder 
might be. It was urged that architects should constantly 
point out to their clients the difference in quality of per- 
formance between good contractors and bad ones, and not 
hesitate to acknowledge that no amount of specifications 
and no degree of careful inspection would secure a good 
job from an indifferent builder. 

This whole subject of contractors’ functions not only 
brought out many criticisms as to the lack of exact methods 
on the part of many architects but called attention to in- 
numerable objectionable features on the part of the build- 
ing fraternity, and it was decided that a meeting or con- 
ference should be arranged between architects and builders 
for a free and open discussion of all their relationships. This 
led to the question of architectural education, but it was 
decided to devote a special evening to that subject alone. 


Advertising 


When it came to the final topic, "Advertising," the 
evening was already well along, and the discussion was 
consequently very brief. Nothing particularly new was 
developed. It was very generally agreed that the ethical 
or unethical had little to do with it; that advertising of the 
ordinary newspaper variety would, of course, be foolish 
and that the right kind of publicity could be secured 
through the professional or other journals which published 
reproductions of executed work. 

On the whole, the meeting was the most interesting 
held by this chapter іп many years. It illustrated fully 
the effect produced by the discussion of such subjects in an 
organized manner within a group. While there were indi- 
viduals who wrote letters about the programme of the 
Post-War Committee questioning the necessity of any 
such inquiry, every one in attendance at the meeting took 
quite a different attitude the minute the first speaker had 
acknowledged his own weakness and confessed to certain 
errors of judgment in the past. Immediately every man 
opened his heart and the old bluff about the fault being 
entirely with the public and not at all with the architects 
was laid aside. This rather suggests that the work of 
the Post-War Committee, as far as possible, should be 
conducted through meetings, because only at meetings 
does the real truth come out. Rosert D. Конн. 
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The Building Contract of the Future* 


By SULLIVAN W. JONES 


OMPLEX as are the conditions surrounding the 
modern building industry, there are in reality only 
two fundamental questions involved, and even these 
two are closely related. The others are the natural 

developments of them. One is the contract system; the 
system of selecting either general contractors or subcon- 
tractors, through competitive bidding on the price for a 
complete piece of work, under which the owner buys his 
building from the contractor or a group of contractors for 
a sum stipulated in advance of construction. The other 
question relates to the architect and his function. Both of 
these questions are under consideration by the American 
Institute of Architects. The one on contract system 1s 
before the Committee on Contracts and Specifications, and 
the one of the architect and his function is being studied 
by the Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. 
But these two questions are fundamental in character. 


The Fallacy of the Lump-Sum Contract System 


The contract system which was in almost universal use 
before the war had revolved about two wholly false assump- 
tions: One, that a modern building can be described by 
drawings and specifications with sufficient completeness to 
provide for an accurate computation of costs, and, hence, 
for bids on its construction that are fairly competitive; and 
the other, that the contractors’ business is that of selling 
finished work, and that he is essentially a merchant, who 
should, but by no means always does, possess a specialized 
knowledge of the suitable and economical use of the things 
he buys and sells. 

The first of these false assumptions leads us direct to a 
consideration of the sufficiency of the architect's service, 
while the latter involves a study of the contractor's status 
under this form of contract. We have thus established at 
least one direct relationship between the two fundamental 
questions. While they have been stated separately, so 
interwoven are they that discussion of them singly is 
impossible. 


Origin of the Lump-Sum Contract 


The stipulated sum construction contract is a product 
of the mercenary spirit of modern industrialism. Until the 
early part of the nineteenth century, the beginning of the 
industrial era, the lump-sum contract for construction was 
unknown. The great buildings of the Middle Ages and of 
the Renaissance period were not designed by architects, as 
we know them, or built under contracts. They were con- 
structed by societies or guilds on what we would now call 
the cost basis, and were paid for, as the work proceeded, 
out of the public funds or voluntary contributions. The 
designers were master builders, members of the guild which 
had trained them, but with unusual ability in design. The 
earliest construction contracts were signed with a master 
builder, who, like his illustrious predecessors, was both 


*Excerpts from an address delivered before the Institute of Elec- 
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architect and constructor. He submitted his design and the 
price for which he would execute it. If there was competi- 
tion, it was between designs with their corresponding prices. 
The builder had complete control of the work and the 
manner of its execution. The procedure was a perfectly 
safe one for the owner, because buildings were structurally 
simple, of few types, and the choice of materials was ex- 
tremely limited. There was no question of standards of 
work; they were established by the pride which the artisans 
and the builder took in their skill, for neither pride nor skill 
had yet been destroyed by the feudalism of money. 


Difficulties Develop 


But with industrialism came accumulations of wealth 
by many who had not previously possessed it, and this 
change had an almost immediate effect upon practice in 
construction. In response to the demand for distinctive 
architectural effect in the homes of the newly rich, the 
builder with special aptitude in design became an architect. 
These owners applied to the purchase of their homes the 
same methods that had made profits for them in business. 
They strove to drive shrewd bargains with the contractor, 
and the architect was shortly called upon, not only to design 
the building, but to exact the utmost possible of the con- 
tractor for his client. The demand for distinctiveness in 
design and for luxuries led to complexities in construction, 
the employment of new devices and methods, all of which 
increased the architects’ difficulties, both in preparing 
adequate drawings and specifications and in securing from 
the contractor what he considered the contract called for. 
In England, this condition produced the surveyor and the 
quantity system, while in France, the unit-price contract 
became the rule for better-class work, the unit prices being 
established by the national architectural society and recog- 
nized in law as standard, with the architect as “‘verifica- 
teur," a function corresponding to that of the English 
surveyor. The French system would seem to us most com- 
plicated, but it 1s the result of an effort at correction. But 
in this country we had done practically nothing until the 
Government was obliged to adopt a different system on its 
war contracts. Moreover, our problem is vastly more com- 
plicated than it ever was in either England or France, 
because we have led the world in the application of science 
and invention to the engineering of construction, and 
because American ingenuity has been freely utilized in 
meeting the demand for luxuries which have become suc- 
cessively conveniences and then necessities. Our build- 
ings are now complex machines, the design of which requires 
the services of many engineering specialists, but we are still 
clinging to the contract practice of a century ago. 


Competition in the Assumption of Risk 


Let us assume for the moment that we wish to hold to 
the lump-sum form of contract and competitive bidding. 
Obviously, then, we must find some way of giving to the 
contractor in advance the information essential as a basis 
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for fair competition on price? Can it be done? Drawings 
and specifications may be improved through further stand- 
ardization; inaccuracies of quantities may be largely 
removed by the adoption of the quantity system; and the 
cost of work may be placed upon a more accurate basis by 
the “ореп-ргісе,” which will also raise the price standard 
and assure a better margin of profit to the contractor. But 
are these partial remedies all that is necessary? There are 
always several ways of doing a thing, one less costly than 
another, and there will always be differences of opinion 
between the contractor and architect as to which is the 
best, or whether the substitute proposed is permissible 
under the contract. There will always be disputes over 
questions of quality because quality, both in workmanship 
and materials, is well-nigh impossible to describe. There is 
another important speculative element in every lump-sum 
contract, and it will exist even if drawings and specifica- 
tions could be perfected. It is this element of risk which 
has now acquired such proportions that no sensible man is 
willing to assume it. When a contractor signs such a con- 
tract, he sells short for delivery over a stipulated period of 
time, the quantities of labor and material required. In 
some localities, in times more normal than these, or than 
those to which we look forward, the risk of loss to the con- 
tractor from a rising labor market has been minimized by 
wage agreements with organized labor. In other places 
that stability has not been secured. And the material 
market never has been and never can be brought under 
control. Estimating, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, will always involve risk to the contractor, and as 
long as there are risks, competition will be based on risks 
instead of work to be done. The low bid, whether it be too 
low or not, will always be the product of the greatest error 
or the assumption of the greatest risk. 


Competition Should Be Preserved 


We are forced to the conclusion, it seems to me, that 
competition on price is economically unsound; which con- 
clusion leads us to ask the question: Which is wrong, com- 
petition or the stipulated price? 

Let us examine the case for the lump-sum contract. I 
have said it had a corrupting influence on everybody 
involved in it. Almost every ill and every evil in the build- 
ing industry, I am satisfied, may be traced to the lump-sum 
contract. Under it the interests of the owner and con- 
tractor are diametrically opposed. The contractor's profit 
lies between the actual cost of the work and the amount of 
the contract. The greater the cost, the less the profit, and 
vice versa. The contractor's aim is, therefore, to deliver as 
little as possible, while the interest of the owner is in exact- 
ing the utmost of the contractor. The contract stands 
between them, setting up antagonisms where there should 
be coóperation, creating conflict of purpose where unity of 
interest is essential to success. Under the lump-sum con- 
tract the contractor has been a merchant, buying and sell- 
ing finished buildings. All of us have been misled by 
thinking of the product rather than the method of produc- 
tion, by fighting over the division of profit rather than 
considering means of assuring reasonable profits to all 
who participate in the enterprise, including the owners. 
That is why the contractor has become a broker trading 
in contracts which represent finished buildings and their 


component parts, instead of a constructor or engineer per- 
forming a professional function. 


Contractors Cannot Be Merchants 


The arguments against the general contractor being a 
merchant are possibly more conclusive than any that can 
be directed against the merchandising function for the 
subcontractor, especially the subcontractor who manu- 
factures and installs a product, but they apply, neverthe- 
less, with the force of conviction to both. The general con- 
tractor manufactures none of the materials which he 
handles. He has no plant or factory and has no legitimate 
use for either. He has no capital invested in anything of 
permanent value to him. The money which he uses in con- 
ducting his business is a temporary substitute for the 
owner's capital ultimately represented by the finished 
building. What is it the contractor has to sell? Service, 
his expert knowledge of the fabrication of buildings. In 
the last analysis, service is the thing he has always sold, 
but instead of selling it to his employer, he has sold it to 
himself. The system has placed a premium on disloyalty 
and shrewdness in the contractor, rather than on engineer- 
ing skill and efficiency. 

The same contradictions have confused and misled the 
subcontractor. He has wasted his best energy fighting for 
trade discounts on the materials he purchases in order to 
resell them competitively at a possible profit. He, too, 
has struggled to make a livelihood through the purchase 
and sale of labor and materials when he should have cen- 
tered his effort on perfecting his service and finding a 
market for it. If service is the commodity in which the 
contractor deals, and we wish to preserve competition, 
obviously, then, competition must be in service and not in 
the price for finished work. The value of service is measured 
in terms of results. If economy is one of the results looked 
for, and secured, let it be an asset to the contractor instead 
of stolen fruit to be concealed. 


The Architect and the Lump-Sum Contract 


But we have not yet put in all the evidence against the 
lump-sum contract. The architect has not escaped its 
insidiously evil influence. The average owner, the owner 
who is inexperienced in matters of construction, undertakes 
his venture on the assumption that the architect 1s omnis- 
cient, and that when a bid is received on the drawings and 
specifications it is all-inclusive. This is the fallacy of the 
complete and sufficient drawings and specifications. A mis- 
take 15 made when an architect accepts employment with- 
out disclosing to his client the unavoidable limitations 
which are placed upon his service. As the work proceeds, 
omissions are discovered, differences arise as to what is 
meant by vague expressions and indications, and the 
architect is at once placed on the defensive with respect to 
the sufficiency of his drawings and specifications. He has 
the choice of confessing his plight to the client or covering 
it up by compromise with the contractor. Some pursue 
the former and honorable course; others, the latter. The 
position of the architect under such a contract is unwhole- 
some. It is unfair to him. It is unfair to the owner who 
has sought the architect’s advice on the basis of confidence. 
It is unfair to the contractor. It is a high tribute to the 
profession, and the professional tradition, that so few archi- 
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tects have succumbed to the temptations which constantly 
urge them to abandon the difficult role of conscientious 
servant. 


Conditions and the American Institute of Architects 


That the architect is keenly alive to his untenable posi- 
tion, and to the gravity of the consequences to the whole 
building industry if conditions remain unchanged, is evi- 
denced through the appointment by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects of a Post-War Committee on Architec- 
tural Practice, charged with the study of the architect, his 
function, relation to the public and public interest, and his 
education; and by the principles adopted as fundamental 
by the Committee on Contracts and Specifications in con- 
nection with its deliberations on the cost-plus-fee form of 
contract. These two committees, beginning work on two 
distinct questions, have found, for reasons I have already 
shown, that their labors are complementary; and I venture 
to predict that in the end their work will be coórdinated, 
at least to this extent: That the Committee on Contracts 
and Specifications will perfect the cost-plus-fee form of 
contract and the other committee will recommend its 
universal adoption. 


The Cost-Plus-Fee Contract 


The cost-plus-fee contract, as we have known it, has 
been a compromise document. The status of the contrac- 
tor, by reason of his contract liabilities, and by reason of 
the unchanged attitude of the architect and owner, was 
not radically different under this form of contract from 
what it had been under the lump-sum contract. While his 
interests coincide with those of the owner, the contractor 
failed to realize the nature of the relationship, and, con- 
sequently, his attitude of mind remained unaltered. The 
Committee on Contracts and Specifications feels that the 
change must be complete, and that such changes must be 
made in the document as will give the contractor a new 
picture of his status and responsibilities. The Committee 
asserts that, “іп the light of recent experiences of the Gov- 
ernment in the use of the cost-plus-fee system, the follow- 
ing general principles are felt to be fundamental": 

“(1) The contractor becomes in effect a professional 
adviser of the Owner, as his ‘Construction manager’ and 
should be relieved of all contract liabilities inconsistent 
with such a relationship; (2) For this purpose the Owner 
should pay directly for all materials and should enter 
directly into contract with subcontractors rather than hav- 
ing subcontractors make their contracts with the Con- 
tractor. Payrolls must perforce be paid by the Contractor 
and reimbursement made by the Owner; (3) In view of this 
professional relationship, no 'bond' guaranteeing per- 
formance is needed or proper, any more than for the 
architect." 

It is difficult to comprehend at once the full significance 
of this statement. The principles enunciated find expression 
throughout the document. There was a discussion at the 
last meeting on the expediency of changing the term “‘con- 
tractor" to "constructor," or "manager of construction," 
or "constructing engineer," but it was decided that a 
wiser course to pursue was to use the old and familiar 
term and let the contractors' wishes gradually crystal- 
lize into the choice of some substitute term which would 


be more appropriate and more descriptive of the new 
function. 

This is the wording of the clause, which, in the older 
form of contract, was captioned "subcontracts." It now 
bears the title "separate contracts": 

"All portions of the work that the contractors' organ- 
ization has not been accustomed to perform, or that the 
owner may direct, shall be executed under separate con- 
tract. In such cases, either the contractor shall ask for 
bids from the contractors approved by the architect and 
shall deliver such bids to him, or the architect shall pro- 
cure such bids himself, and in either case the architect shall 
determine with the advice of the contractor and subject 
to the approval of the owner, the award and amount of the 
accepted bid. The owner shall contract direct with such 
approved bidders, etc., etc." 

This clause, it will be observed, establishes the relation- 
ship between the so-called subcontractor and the owner or 
architect, which the subcontractor has sought to realize 
through the elimination of the general contractor. 


The Architect-Contractor Relations 


The Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice 
has made several important announcements in connection 
with its study of the architect, his function and conditions 
of service, and it is interesting to note how the line of 
inquiry has led the Committee directly to considerations 
of contractual relationships. Under a subdivision of its 
work termed “contracting,” the Committee has issued a 
statement now familiar to all readers of the Journal. 


The Advantages of the Cost-Plus-Fee Contract 


It must be now plain that the architect's status and 
function cannot be considered without considering, also, 
the status and function of the contractor. It seems almost 
superfluous to point out the advantages to the whole build- 
ing industry from making the cost-plus-fee contract the 
rule instead of the exception. It is important, however, for 
us to think of this proposed change in terms of results, so 
that we may all have a clear conception of what it is we 
are striving for. But when we think in terms of results, we 
again find it impossible to think of the architect and the 
contractor separately. First, the contractor, or let uscall 
him the constructor, will be selected on the basis of con- 
fidence and his service record. Since the contractor's profit 
will no longer depend upon his ability to cheapen the work, 
which has been the motive underlying the general practice 
of offering substitutions, we may expect fewer discussions 
of this kind in the future. Considerations of price alone 
will less and less influence the selection of materials. The 
architect and the contractor will work together instead of 
in opposition. The knowledge and experience in construc- 
tion which the architect lacks will be furnished by the “соп- 
structor." This, to my mind, is one of the most important 
results that will be secured, for it must be realized, and 1s 
realized by the thinking element in the architectural pro- 
fession, that ability in design, which reaches its highest 
development only in men who are sensitive, imaginative, 
and impulsive, is wholly incompatible with the scientific 
quality of mind that works in exact terms of fact and 
statistics; an essential prerequisite to the proper perform- 
ance of the “constructors” function. Under the cost-plus- 
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fee form of contract, the architect, the contractor, and the 
owner enter into a tri-party agreement to accomplish a 
single end. It does not require much imagination to see in 
this change in the contractor's status the reincarnation of 
the master builder of the Renaissance, through a virtual, 
if not an actual partnership of the two talents that pro- 
duced the world's most inspiring and enduring architectural 
monuments. 

The salvation of the architect, the contractor, and the 
industry lie in such a partnership of talents. If it cannot 
be brought about, I predict that contractors will try to 
become architects as well, and that architects will attempt 
to become builders—and, in the broad sense, few will suc- 
ceed. Buildings will be either poorly constructed or poorly 
designed, and the loss to the public and in the prestige of 
the industry will be immeasurable. 

In connection with the adoption of the cost-plus-fee 
contract system, I wish also to point out the importance 
of a standard cost accounting system and the greater value 
of the open-price plan as a powerful factor in education 
and in establishing mutual confidence. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Change Needed in Policy on Building Loans 


There is one, and only one, serious difficulty which lies 
in the way of securing these fundamental reforms. It will 
be necessary to effect a change in the policy of the lender 
of money for construction. Relatively little new construc- 
tion is carried forward without building loans. Such loans 
are usually a certain percentage of the contract cost of the 
building. The question is, can the great lending companies 
be made to feel that they will be amply protected in lend- 
ing the same percentage on a carefully prepared estimate 
by a reputable “constructor,” even though the amount of 
that estimate is not guaranteed by a contract and bond? 
I believe that, ultimately, such loans will be secured on the 
basis of confidence, even more readily and with less ques- 
tion as to values and risks than has been the case in the 
past. And I believe, also, that loans so made will be more 
secure than those made on the lump-sum contract ever 
have been. This must be so, because the building will be 
a better investment; both upkeep and depreciation will be 
less, and costs will rest on the stable foundation of true 
values, not on the insecure basis of speculation. 


The New York Reconstruction Commission Studies 
the Housing Problem 


One of the principal committees of the Reconstruction 
Commission which was appointed on January 20 by 
Governor Smith of New York, is to recommend a policy in 
regard to housing. 

During the past few years, through the influx of war 
workers, there has been a large increase in the population 
of various parts of the state. Meanwhile, there has been 
practically no building of houses. In New York City alone 
the usual annual increase is over 100,000 persons. Apart- 
ments for only about one-half this number were erected 
in 1917, and probably not more than one-fourth of the 
normal need was filled in 1918. The building of houses for 
the poorer class of workers in New York is practically at a 
standstill now. Insurance companies and banks have 
invested in Liberty Bonds much of the money which they 
lend under ordinary conditions for building houses in New 
York. At the same time uncertainty as to the future cost 
of materials is holding back all speculative building. Even 
if there were sufficient money available, it is questionable 
whether housing could be carried on successfully under our 
present methods, without a radical reduction in the cost 
of building or the increasing of rents far beyond the means 
of the unskilled workers. That this is true not only of New 
York City, but also of other portions of the state was made 
evident at the first public hearing of the Housing Commit- 
tee, held at Buffalo, on February 7. At this meeting 
the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Niagara 
Falls said that, as soon as business is again under way, the 
same large turn-over of labor which had been experienced 
during the war would result from the insufficiency of satis- 
factory workingmen's houses. At the second hearing of the 
committee, held in New York City, it was pointed out by 
more than one speaker that lack of proper housing for the 


poorer paid workers was not a result of abnormal condi- 
tions, but had existed long before the war. 

So it is apparent that, if the work of the Housing Com- 
mittee is to be of permanent value it must do more than 
answer the question: Is there any way of starting build- 
ing at once, so as to meet the pressing need of more hous- 
ing? It must enter the much broader field of developing a 
practical and workable policy in regard to housing. Its 
investigations must be such as to find an answer to such 
questions as these: What are the actual conditions under 
which the workers of New York live? Are they what they 
should be? If not, can private initiative, unaided, sup- 
ply sufficient houses such as to give an opportunity for 
the standards of living which should be provided for 
American life? What measure of constructive or restric- 
tive legislation is most likely to secure the desired end and 
yet leave the greatest possible freedom of individual ini- 
tiative? What can we learn from the experiences of foreign 
countries? Can these experiences of other lands be modi- 
fied to meet the distinctive features of American life? Can 
any part of our own experiences in war-time be developed 
to meet our peace-time needs? 

To aid his committee in making the studies that will be 
necessary to find an answer to these questions, Mr. John 
Alan Hamilton, of Buffalo, the chairman of the Housing 
Committee, has appointed an advisory council, consist- 
ing of men and women experienced in the financing, plan- 
ning, building, and managing of housing and the develop- 
ment of real estate, as well as experts in housing legisla- 
tion and its administration. Among the architects who 
have been asked to assist as advisors are B. L. Fenner, R. 
D. Kohn, F. L. Ackerman, Andrew Thomas, Miss Marcia 
Mead, and Clarence S. Stein, secretary of the committee. 
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Living Architecture* 


Concrete seems to be a poor building material, but it 
brings back one of the fundamental methods of construc- 
tion—that of continuous aggregation, a method which, 
while the material was mud, first produced vaulted and 
domical buildings, a great class of structures which are 
the natural outcome of such plastic materials. It thus 
gives to us once more the possibility of erecting solid roofs. 
Such a system of homogeneous building, with roof of 
cylindrical, conical, domical or other forms—the low dome, 
cone and pyramid seem especially suitable forms—taking 
the place of the poor wood and slate coverings we have 
been accustomed to, opens up large possibilities of more 
dignified and interesting types of planning as well as more 
monumental superstructures. 

A weakness of modern architecture is in its not having 
sufficient grasp of modern scientific construction. The 
failure of English engineering is that it is usually mean and 
brutal, like Charing Cross Bridge, or, ashamed of itself, it 
seeks for disguises like those of the intolerable Tower Bridge. 
Judging by its works rather than its claims to “science,” 
our engineering seems often both ignorant and impotent. 

We have both to get rid of fear and develop a proper 
pride for our own matters. There is nothing necessarily 
evil in modern materials or requirements; it is the spirit 
that tells. I have no love for modernism as such, and fain 
would hide my head in the sands of the past, but I cannot 
help seeing that the courageous mind will shape even seem- 
ingly hopeless materials to its purpose. As I found well 
said in an examination paper, “these things are plastic to 
the spirit." Plastic to the spirit are even concrete and iron, 
if they must be used, no less than marble and bronze. The 
ideal for masonry has been definition and delicacy, sharply 
cut angles, moulding, carving. The ideal for concrete con- 
struction is much the reverse: it is that of continuous 
aggregation into a homogeneous, chambered mass; the 
structure is “cast;’’ simple forms and rounded edges аге 
required. Its special disadvantage is in being liable to 
cracking, and the least cracking in such structures seems to 
destroy the possibility of our having any pleasure in them. 
A building of such a fabric should be as continuous and 
sound as a china vase. It is necessary first of all to improve 
the material so that it won't crack. Our continued use of 
materials like mosaic and cement floors in such a way that 
rivers of cracks wander over them after a few years is 
somewhat astonishing. 

Once having mastered the material and having produced 
a fairly even surface, we have to bring out what it can best 
do on its own merits, and put away any attempt at imita- 
ting forms developed in stone and brick building. Curved 
lines in plan and slanting and curved surfaces would seem 
to be specially appropriate to this mud-like material which 
must be modelled as it were into form. Inferior angles of 
Roman rooms were usually rounded. Corners might be 
rounded both within and outside; cornices, if any, might 


* Extract from No. IV of the series of articles by Professor Lethaby 
which have lately appeared іп the Builder under the title “А National 
Architecture.” 


be simple coves or rounds. The surface could be finished 
with white and color washes, plastering, painting, rough- 
cast, ѕргаћ со, marble-veneer, mosaic, glazed tiling and 
glazed terra-cotta applied in panels and medallions. The 
aim should be to develop structures in which the walls and 
roofs are all of a piece; and there is surely something ex- 
citing in such a mode of building. The general design must 
in every case be arrived at as the best constructive solution 
of the given problem, but it must be a fine and civilized 
solution, not a raw and haphazard one like so many of our 
engineering works. Exquisite common sense is wanted. 
The aim should be for masterly construction appropriately 
or even delightfully finished. Beauty in structures is not a 
question of mere shapes, but it is the evidence of mind 
acting on materials. If we could have a fine market or 
railway shed (or even a cathedral) schemed like some of the 
wonderful war sheds drawn by Mr. Muirhead Bone, well 
built of its kind, flooded with light, carefully finished, bril- 
liantly whitewashed like a lighthouse, and decorated with 
fine paintings, we might "catch our breath" once more at 
the sudden sight of a piece of living architecture. It would 
be as interesting as a concrete ship. Whenever our build- 
ings are again designed for their purpose as directly 
as a fiddle, a gun or even a motor or airplane, they will be 
romantic once more. Again, let me say, my heart is with 
the old and the humble. I do not desire these scientific 
developments for their own sake, and it is a cursed spite 
that I must try to set them right. One of the buildings 
which has most interested me recently is the newest 
museum building at South Kensington, temporarily com- 
pleted with the "style" left out. Many of the temporary 
war buildings are also direct and structurally interesting. 
Although such buildings are frequently only skeletons, 
they demonstrate that a piece of architecture may be got 
to stand up without shamming dead. Now, having pro- 
ceeded so far, what prevents us going forward to finish and 
refine and even adorn the thing without burying it in 
undertakers' doleful trappings? Why is it that one may 
never see a building for its ornaments? Let us consider 
the “carcass” of an important public structure. A rim or 
lining of marble might be put around the doorway, and over 
it could be some fine heraldry carved, gilt, and coloured 
from the design of one of our heraldic experts; not the fat 
tame stuff we are accustomed to, but keen and vigorous. 
This would probably be enough, we don't want our build- 
ings worried all over, we want richness and colour and food 
for thought, but we also need bareness and relief and peace. 
Or a set of fine sculptured panels, about something, might 
be set low down where they could really be seen and loved 
—really loved—not tolerated or hated. Or an inscription 
really saying something in clear, strong lettering might be 
cut in in a band high up, or in a large panel, or, again, this 
might be in mosaic of gold letters on blue, or black letters 
on gold—not timid and frightened and non-committal, but 
an inscription to lift up our hearts. Or between the win- 
dows might be a set of really handsome medallions in 
glazed earthenware, either in relief or only painted devices, 
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or portraits, but again, with some meaning and intention— 
surely we are rich enough to have meanings and intentions. 
Considering the problems of finishing in some such ways 
as these, and forgetting the Gothic, Elizabethan, and 
Italian styles, there is no end to what might be done in a 
perfectly frank, reasonable and healthy way. If such 
a method were customary, architecture would at once 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


stand out again as a sincere and manly art and gradually 
drop more and more of the powder and padding. I do not 
ask for bare and bald buildings—an architecture of the 
simple life and all that; not at all. I want to open a way 
to intelligence, expression, life and even exuberance. 
Quality of art is quality of life, and an architecture of 
reality is a necessary part of "the National Being." 


Notes by the Wayside 


MANY YEARS AGO the name of Peter Cooper became 
familiar to us. In the readers of our primary school days, 
along with the story of Dick Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London, was the story of wise and honest Peter Cooper, 
of New York, and his founding of that great educational 
institution, Cooper Union, where the youth of his city 
might gain knowledge under the proper environment, with- 
out enduring the hardships he himself had endured. It was 
also Mr. Cooper's idea ultimately to utilize one floor of 
Cooper Union as a museum of mechanical devices. Per- 
haps the idea of a museum of decorative design was far 
from his mind. But here enters fate in the persons of two 
little girls in plaid dresses made on one of the first sewing 


machines, with their hair tightly braided in unzsthetic. 


“pigtails,” of whom we shall speak later. 

Outside of New York, the name of Abram S. Hewitt is 
less known than that of Peter Cooper, but to Hewitt, who 
married Mr. Cooper's daughter, fell the task of carrying 
on the gigantic work which Cooper began. Mr. Hewitt's 
French ancestry gave him an innate love of art and the 
beautiful. This love and understanding, fostered by travel 
in Europe when great awakenings in the world of art like 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1851 and the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1855 were taking place, roused in him an un- 
quenchable desire to make it easier for his children and 
his fellow citizens to see and enjoy what he had seen. At 
the cost of many a sacrifice of time and slender means, he 
took his children, the two little girls before spoken of, to 
all available exhibitions and sales of works of art; he placed 
in their care his growing library of wholesome and standard 
books, and he made live for them through books and illus- 
trations, the great exhibitions he had seen. 

It is not so much to be wondered at, then, that as they 
grew older, these children, with their love of the beautiful 
so cultivated, should purchase with their savings of pocket 
money, a small collection of fine textiles rather than spend 
their money on such amusements and pleasures as would 
seem more natural for children of their age. The rest of 
the story 1s romantic and is, as Miss Eleanor Hewitt, one 
of the two girls, says, a curious mixture of miracles and fate. 
These girls were going to make a museum and were 
undaunted by the size of their task because they did not 
know how big it was. It all reminds one of the paraphrase: 

* Angels step in 
Where fools fear to tread." 
Contributions, gifts, and opportunities came thickly to 
this pair of ardent workers, and now the museum is a tre- 
mendous fact. The history of this unusual institution is 
filled with remarkable incidents: How Mr. Morgan, on 


the eve of his departure for Europe, became interested in 
a collection of textiles for which the Misses Hewitt were 
negotiating; how be bought this collection with two others 
and presented them to the museum, in order, as he told 
Mr. Hewitt, to give his daughters pleasure; how at a 
private dinner party a chance meeting with M. Léon 
Decloux led to the acquisition of his comprehensive col- 
lection of original drawings which he had no previous 
notion of selling; how a collection of porcelains arrived at 
the custom house unpaid for, and how, with the same mail 
which brought the notice of arrival, came a cheque for the 
precise amount of the payment due; how a previously 
unknown visitor, after spending a delightful morning with 
the directors, left a cheque for $10,000 as a memorial to 
her mother. 

From the delightful Decloux collection of drawings to 
the smallest and least pretentious object, it is all useful to 
the worker. Besides the collections themselves, there are 
more than 1,000 scrap-books. For the making of these, 
rare and valuable books have been taken to pieces, much 
to the consternation of some who believed less in the utmost 
use of things. But the scrap-books and the collections are 
all arranged for the greatest ease of use and study. Its 
logical, consistent arrangement is the only thing which 
saves the museum from being hopelessly overcrowded in 
its inadequate housing. The Misses Hewitt, when looking 
for a home for their ambitious undertaking, bethought 
themselves of the idea of their grandfather in making one 
floor of Cooper Union a museum, and on one floor of Cooper 
Union it is today. It is all one great, unrestricted, and 
intimate workshop, and every corner of it shows the inspira- 
tion of the love of the labor put into it by its founders and 
again its dedication to the worker. Any one who sincerely 
wants to work with the background of the best work of 
the past for an inspiration, may come to this Cooper Union 
Museum to work. He is assured a welcome and all possible 
sympathy and aid. It is not a museum for fashionable 
visitors, but rather for appreciative workers. It does not 
contain numerous priceless treasures, but it does contain 
almost numberless objects of inspiration, all arranged in a 
most logical and instructive way. We shall not be far amiss 
if we call it, with its encyclopedic scrap-books and alcoves 
of objects, a great encyclopedia of decorative design— 
always ready to serve him who seeks its pages. 

On leaving the museum the other day, we turned to 
that beautiful memorial to Peter Cooper in front of 
Cooper Union and regarded it with silent reverence. All 
honor to him and those who have followed in his footsteps. 
Here was a real citizen—the world needs more like him. 
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The Theory of Contrast in Pictorial Presentation 
By ALFRED HOUGHTON CLARK 


RIEFLY stated, the theory of contrast is that 

everything which is seen as an entity is seen by 

virtue of its contrast with its environment and 

that in pictorial presentation such an entity can be 
presented only by the proper indication of this contrast. 
This theory is so simple that it is difficult to realize how 
broad and all-embracing it is. 

With this theory as a fundamental always in mind, the 
author has taught many a pupil to see things in the proper 
way and to depict them, if not always in a masterly way, 
at least in a clear-cut, direct and proper way. One cannot 
be taught to become a master. 

It has been found that a thorough appreciation of the 
theory of contrast leads to a better appreciation as well as 
a better practice of pictorial presentation, while its 
simplicity brings it within reach of any intelligent layman. 

Any one of the physical sensations is merely a form of 
comparison between no sensation and some sensation, 
more or less. Hearing is recognition of the difference 
between silence and sound. Touch is but the cognizance 
of the difference between a contact more or less abrupt 
and more or less extended, and no contact. 

Vision is only another form of comparison and is 
subject to the same law: that the point of attention is 
at the point of change. In vision the change is marked 
by a line of contrast; and drawing and painting, from 
the earliest scratches to the most highly developed pictures, 
are mainly concerned with the location, direction, extension 
and quality of these lines of contrast. 

A pictorial line, whether a mere outline or the contour 
of a mass, is a statement of a visual fact. It says, “This 
form occurs here. It extends so far in this direction, so 
far in that. It comes out lighter or darker, brighter or 
duller, than what is behind it." If this were always borne 
in mind fewer mistakes would be made in the use of 
elements of design. 

All things are seen as separate and more or less distinct. 
When the entire contour of an object merges or fades into 
the adjacent area in the field of vision it loses its distinction 
and becomes a part of the larger shape. When a part of 
the object merges into the background that part ceases to 
be an element in design and the other parts carry the 
element of distinction. An object may be so situated that 
the only distinct line is found on one side and from that 
point the tones are graded imperceptibly into the mass 
of the background. 

Human beings experience visual impressions only by 
contrasting objects or forms with their surroundings or 
backgrounds. It is clear, then, that the degree of contrast 
is the measure of the vividness and clearness of the visual 
impression received; for the greater this degree of contrast, 
the more vivid the edges dividing the contrasting areas, 
and, consequently the more vivid the whole image, bound 
and determined by these edges, becomes. From various 
psychological manifestations in childhood it is probable 
that this appreciation of contrast and visual impression due 


to contrast begins very early. 


It is wonderful how surely, how exactly, these expres- 
sive differentiations become unconsciously fixed in the 
mind. Any clear analysis of them is unusual and difficult, 
however. We are dealing with what we call an instinct, 
the faculty of recognition of substantial qualities at the 
sight of various contrasting tones applied upon a surface. 
These edges and modulations stand for certain facts known 
to all though understood by few. All normal persons have 
the instinct which recognizes a deviation from the vertical 
or the horizontal. All recognize variation of light and 
shade. All recognize variations in size and distance. All 
recognize difference in color, both as to hue and intensity. 
All have a sense of relative position. All have a sense of 
relative force or degree between successive areas placed in 
contrast. Therefore the pictorialist appeals to universal 
instincts and may play at will upon the emotions of an 
impressionable if not an analytical audience if he under- 
stands his instrument and his audience. 

We know objects as separate and distinct but we see 
them, sometimes as entirely separate, sometimes as only 
partially so. Therefore, in a picture, it may be chosen to 
render the actual transitions as they appear to the eye, or, 
to figure the various objects as entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from their background. This latter method is largely 
employed in drawings or paintings for scientific and com- 
mercial illustration. 

The painter has to consider, in making his appeal to 
the mind through the eye, whether he shall appeal literally 
to the memory of the appearance of things or, figuratively 
to impress the receptive mind. 

If he is to represent actual transitions he must not only 
study carefully the various phenomena as they occur in 
nature but must train himself so to use his materials as 
to render these phenomena faithfully, up to the limit of 
power of those materials. If he is to make a figurative 
appeal he must study the relation of cause to effect, the 
probable force of the various factors at his command upon 
the beholder. However spontaneous his effort may seem 
there must be a “method in his madness" if there is to be 
any permanent value to his work. No pictorialist who per- 
sists in dragging weakening or discordant elements into 
his work can succeed in making a favorable impression. 

Undue or ill-considered emphasis upon a subsidiary 
line lessens the force of the really important elements and 
he must discover by unremitting experiment just how best 
to balance the elements and to place the emphasis properly. 


Contrasts and Gradations 


A picture is a structure of tone-transitions and these 
may be classified as: Contrasts, which arrest the eye, or, 
gradations over which the eye passes without interruption. 
The abruptness of a contrast and the fluency of a gradation 
have each their especial and peculiar effect upon the mind, 
and the artist who has full command of these resources 
may express his ideas with power. 

It is well to illustrate the difference between a contrast 
and a gradation by the difference in the transitions of tone 
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on the surface of a hexagonal prism and those on the 
surface of a cylinder. In one you see sharp parallel lines 
of contrast marking the faces. In the other you see a 
smooth gradation from light to dark and again from dark 
to light if there is reflection. The contrast is a distinct jump 
from one tone to another; the gradation is a slide from one 
tone to another—an infinite series of infinitesimal, and, 
therefore, imperceptible contrasts. 

While the terms contrast and gradation refer respec- 
tively to abrupt and to gradual changes of tone, the term 
transition covers all varieties of change in the visual aspect 
of surfaces. 

There is the major transition from one object to another, 
and there are minor transitions within the area of the 
object. 

What is called the “modelling”? of surfaces depends 
upon the character of these transitions. These may be 
more or less abrupt, may be classed as contrasts or grada- 
tions (or modulations if preferred). In any case, they 
should be characteristic of the structure or the texture 
which they are intended to represent. 

Any two adjoining areas of similar value tend to merge 
or melt into a larger area whose edges make perceptible 
contrast: so, if separation is desired, one of the areas must 
be darkened or lightened at the edge or as a whole, or a 
separate outline of more or less contrast inserted. 

Lines of contrast are important not only from the fact 
that they mark the determination of separate forms and 
are psychologically the strategic points in sensation, but 
also because a work of art must be constructed part by 
part; and no distinguishable area of contrast can be applied 
to a surface without consideration of the line which its 
edges make upon that surface. Wherever there is a per- 
ceptible shape, there is a perceptible line, and that line 
must begin somewhere and proceed somewhere and some- 
how. 

The control of that line, of its location, direction, 
extension, and quality, and the degree of contrast of the 
edge of the area which it determines, may be either pre- 
meditated or instinctive: but control there must be if it is 
to become anything but a meaningless meander or an 
inconsequential smear. 

By quality of a line we mean whether the line is straight 
or curved, simple or complex, in its movement. 

In the simplest form of picture, a shape is imposed on 
a plain field or is expressed by an outline. In more elaborate 
representation, one area is succeeded by another directly 
contiguous to it and any extension of the form takes so 
much from the adjacent one. 

An outline only describes the form. It is not the square 
but the fence around the square. It is not an apple but a 
line around an apple. Some of our educators have felt 
so strongly the necessity of fastening the attention upon 
the properties of the form itself that they discard the use 
of a preliminary outline and follow the method of the 
professional decorator who lays the forms on the back- 
ground directly, with strokes of a well filled brush, secur- 
ing, as far as possible the entire shape with a single stroke. 
But the brush, though expressing perhaps an entire area, 
makes a line at the edge which is subject to the laws govern- 
ing lines of contrast and must be controlled. 

There is always the danger that an outline may be 
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taken as an end in itself rather than as a means to describe 
a form. The copy-books of an earlier day had this defect. 
Those outlines, cold and dead, became mere conventions 
and when the student finally applied himself to the study 
of drawing from actual objects he found himself poorly 
prepared for the task. It will be noticed that the child 
attains precision of shape more easily in paper-cutting 
than with the pencil, for, in cutting out forms with the 
scissors, he is always conscious of the material inside the 
line. When he draws with the pencil he is as truly cutting 
out as if the scissors were used, but it is not directly 
realized. 

The author has seen teachers in the lower grades of our 
public schools take a batch of colored drawings of flowers, 
birds, or other objects, made by the children, and, finding 
them ragged, fuzzy, and confused in contour, return them 
to the children to be cut out with scissors. Then, when 
pasted carefully on cards or sheets of paper, they appeared 
to much better advantage. 

The earliest drawings which remain from prehistoric 
times are in the form of outlines, scratched upon surfaces of 
bone. The first juvenile drawing is a scratch, or a linear 
smear of contrasting material, upon any convenient, plain 
surface; meandering streaks of little or no objective sugges- 
tion, gradually assuming forms in which the drawn line is 
brought back upon itself, enclosing and, therefore, isolat- 
ing a distinct shape. The next step in expression is to fill 
in the enclosed area with color. 

The drawing-act, delineation, like all primitive acts, 
follows the path of least resistance, and definite control 
comes gradually by practice. When a child is old enough 
to realize the graphic function of drawing, it is time to call 
his attention to the necessity of truth to nature and con- 
struction. He will exercise control over the direction and 
extension of lines when he becomes interested in accuracy. 


Edges 


We know things visually by their shapes. Shape is 
determined by the movement of edges. A perfectly simple 
form has but one edge, that on the outside, which defines 
it as separate from all else. A complex form has within this 
larger contour a series of smaller shapes marked by lines of 
definition wherever the transitions of tone are distinct. 
The starting-point of the line determines the location of 
the enclosed form. The direction or directions and the 
extent of those directions determines the shape and the 
size. The quality of the edge determines the texture. The 
emphasis given to the edge by the degree of contrast which 
it bears, determines its force. 

Every individual form or area is seen as in front of the 
one behind it; and at its edge the degree and character of 
each contrast should be observed and properly recorded in 
the picture. Beginning at the foreground there should 
appear a series of justly rendered edges, from the nearer to 
the more and more remote. A true statement of these 
transitions, well arranged, will insure a fine pictorial result, 
and the firm extension of ground and the ethereal exten- 
sion of the sky will each be duly expressed. There is, in 
figure-painting and portraiture, а. similar series of transi- 
tions whose principle must be observed if the picture is to 
be intelligible to the common eye. 

The edge of every separate area is not only the boundary 
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of its own shape but, quite naturally, inasmuch as it 
separates adjacent areas, it is at the same time a boundary 
of every adjacent area. 

In drawing from objects it is often possible to secure a 
closer precision of shape by considering the form of the 
adjacent area. One writer on the study of academic draw- 
ing advises students to study all contours from both sides 
as a distinct aid to the realization of the exact shape of the 
object and an error in contour may often be discovered in 
this way which otherwise would escape the eye. 

Certain materials lend themselves more readily to direct 
and beautiful expression than others, but whatever ma- 
terials are used, the means to the end are always the same, 
an appeal to the eye of various visual transitions upon a 
surface. Any mistake in the sequence of gradations or in 
the disposition of the lines of contrast or edges weakens 
the appeal. 

In the use of such materials as transparent water-color, 
in which the work should be left as laid, without disturb- 
ance, extra care is required in the determination of form 
because there is almost no chance for correction. When 
the blue tone of the open sky is laid against the white 
clouds it is determining their form for good or bad. 

Other materials like oil, pastel, and opaque water- 
color, are possessed of considerable “body” or covering 
power; or, as in the case of charcoal, they are so mobile 
that erasureiseasy. In their case an opportunity is allowed 
to trim back and correct the edge or line of contrast when 
the next tone is laid on. 

The Spanish artists have an old saying to the effect that 
if you secure good edges you may smear dung in the middle. 
This means that the edges arrest and carry the eye, that 
they bear the greater share of the expressive function. 
They express by their contrast the degree of movement of 
the surface and by their quality the texture of the material. 
In decorative schemes the comparative contrast of the 
various edges of shapes determines their force in the total 
effect. In thorough tonal representation it is not enough 
that the various forms are detached more or less from their 
surroundings or are situated nearer to or farther from the 
eye; but the manner of the transitions, the character of the 
edges should make it plain over what sort of substance the 
light is moving. As the light moves so the brush must 
move, whether it express the light positively or negatively. 

The great masters of painting are seen to render their 
textures with great care at the exterior edges and also 
along the interior lines of transition from light to dark, 
leaving the larger spaces comparatively broad in treatment. 
Hair, metal, satin, velvet, skin, all “break” characteristic- 
ally from light to shade. Thus, in broad, masterly handling, 
we find texture exhibited only at the edges of the masses. 

This suggestive rendering of textures is much better 
presentation than the laborious elaboration of the hairy 
hide of an animal, the blades of grass upon the ground, or 
every leaf upon the tree. There is, in landscape, a larger 
form of texture, as seen in the transitions from grass to 
earth, to stone, to bark, to foliage, to water, to distant 
mountain-masses, to sky, and from clouds to the clear 
blue. 

An abrupt contrast is in itself emphatic according to its 
degree and its location in the picture. But there may be 
many contrasts scattered about the field and to be con- 


spicuous it must be greater in degree or extent than its 
fellows or so located that it is conspicuous. As a matter of 
course, the more conspicuous contrast should emphasize 
the more important element. 

Beside the use of contrast for separation or definition, 
it has another more subtle function, its use for emphasis. 
However we may define emphasis, as ''stress in sequence," 
"bearing out,” “increase of pressure,” or “intensification,” 
we are dealing with an element of great importance in 
pictorial presentation. In conveying a message to the 
mind through the eye, we present a group of major and 
minor elements. In just such degree as the major elements 
are made to stand out, is the message clear and the effect 
profound. 

One of the most effective and yet most subtle means of 
emphasis used by the old masters was the enhancement of 
contrast at occasional strategic points. In the presence of 
an old masterpiece, if you will look carefully along the 
edges of any important area, you may discover that extra 
detachment has been given, not by any extensive variation 
of the tone of the surrounding area, but by skillfully in- 
troducing a narrow strip of lighter or darker value or of 
contrasting hue where the contour of the object and the 
background meet. 

It may be the edge of a hand or the neck or a bit of the 
cheek or hair which the artist wishes to detach without 
altering its value, so he slips in a line of dark at that point 
on the edge of the background. If it is a dark contour to be 
brought out, a narrow light line is placed behind it. At a 
short distance this enhancing strip is not noticeable but 
its effect is apparent. It is not an outline, as generally 
understood, for an outline exerts its separating effect on 
both sides and continues throughout the extent of the 
contour. While it is true that in Nature we see no outlines, 
the aureola surrounding any dark edge when seen against 
the light and the well-known phenomena of complementary 
color-suggestions due to “persistence of vision" give ample 
sanction for the introduction of a narrow strip of enhanced 
contrast at desirable points. 

The landscape painters of an earlier day used to speak 
of the values in a picture, meaning the respective force or 
tenderness of the tone-relations to express distance. All 
far-away objects were recognized as appearing dimly, in 
delicately related tones, while nearer objects appeared more 
and more distinctly contrasted according to their nearness; 
thus constituting a scale of expression of the third dimen- 
sion in which no error could be made without having the 
effect of putting the offending object out of its proper 
place. Today we express this principle by the form 
"atmospheric values," and when we say “values” we mean 
the place which any tone occupies in a graded scale from 
white, the highest tone, to black, the lowest. In such a 
scale the utmost number of distinct steps which can be 
recognized by the eye in sequence is judged to be about 
seventeen, but the scale in general use is the one of nine 
steps arranged by Professor Ross, of Harvard University: 
White, high-light, light, low-light, middle value, high- 
dark, dark, low-dark, black. The steps are distinct and 
the intervals equal. 

A picture may be made in any part of such a scale: 
in the upper or the lower register, in the middle, or from 
the extremes. The smallest number of tones which may be 
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employed is two, one contrasting more or less with the 
other. A very simple combination, often used in elementary 
instruction, is of three tones, white, middle, and black. 
Our public schools use, also, a scale of five tones, white, 
light, middle, dark, black, which gives considerable range 
of expression and is easily appreciated. 

A photograph or a half-tone print of any sort of drawing 
in black and white may be considered as an example in 
balancing quantities of lighter and darker tones. In 
addition, the knowledge of a measured scale is of great 
service when we consider that in the use of color the various 
hues each have a definite place in such a scale and must be 
used with that in mind. Professor Ross distributes the 
colors as follows in the Neutral Scale of Values: White, 
high light (yellow); light (orange-yellow and yellow-green); 
low light (orange and green); middle (red-orange and 
green-blue); high dark (red and blue); dark (blue-violet 
and violet-red); low dark (violet); black. These colors are 
in the greatest intensity at present obtainable in pigments. 

However, the value of a colored area, pictorially, does 
not depend so much on its place in a measured scale as 
upon the relation which it bears to the surrounding areas. 
Under the psychological law, the degree of contrast as 
seen at the edge is the important thing, rather than the 
area's place in a scale. 

For the purpose of illustrating the relation between the 
Scale of Contrasts and the Scale of Values take the two 
extremes and the middle from the Value Scale and place 
them on three separate sheets of paper, white, middle 
gray, and black, respectively. When this scale of three 
tones is placed upon the white sheet the upper value, 
white, makes no contrast with the surrounding paper, so 
has to be outlined for separation, and its degree of contrast 
is zero. Middle gray is then four degrees of contrast. 
Black is four degrees deeper still, or eight degrees from 
white. Place these same three values upon the gray sheet 
and degrees of contrast will be marked as follows: Middle 
gray, zero; white, four degrees lighter; black, four degrees 
darker. Finally, place the three values upon the black 
sheet and the degrees will be marked: Black, zero; middle 
gray, four degrees lighter; white, four degrees lighter still, 
or eight degrees from black. 

It will be noticed that, in the first scale, white must be 
outlined either with gray or black; that in the second, gray 
must be outlined with white or black; that in the third, 
black must be outlined with gray or white, to prevent its 
being lost in the surrounding space. This illustrates the 
principle governing the use of outline for separation or 
emphasis. 

À picture should be examined critically to see if it stands 
the visual test: that no part comes out unduly, and that no 
part which should be definite is weak or confused. As the 
eye passes over a picture, it 1s arrested for a longer or 
shorter period at every contrast, according to its degree and 
quality. Any contrast of exceeding strength will per- 
sistently recall the eye, and, if untrue or inconsistent, will 
impair the value of the work as long as it is allowed to 
remain. A mistake in contrast is, undoubtedly, a mistake 
in values, but the sense of immediate contrast is the simpler 
and stronger sensation and, therefore, gives a better criter- 
ion. If the values are right, the transitions will be also. 
But the transition is the point of importance. 
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The real success of a work of art is measured by the 
extent to which the method shows the purpose or meaning 
of the artist. It seems a pity, therefore, that this principle 
has been so neglected in our schools. Some of our most 
prominent painters and educators now recognize the fact 
that the most important principles are acquired after 
leaving the schools; and they advise young persons of 
talent to keep away from the class-room and to secure 
their motives and methods by direct contact with actual 
work with professional workers. 

In the last analysis, a completely rendered picture is 
of the nature of a mosaic or an inlay in which every 
separate form has its exact place and interlocks with every 
adjoining piece. This principle is of great value, for the 
utmost pictorial efficiency is secured when every separate 
element is rendered firmly and surely throughout its 
extent. Such work always has great advantage over the 
uncertain rendering of those who merely niggle over their 
surfaces. 

It is a very simple matter to paint a picture, so simple 
that few can do it well. Given a canvas of the right shape, 
you skétch a few lines here and there which divide it into 
proportionate areas, then fill these areas in with appro- 
priate color in tones justly graded, here for distinction, 
there for modulation; that is all. Yet we see canvases by 
the thousands containing gross violations of this simple 
formula: exhibiting contrasts where there should be grada- 
tions, and gradations where there should be contrasts, 
teasing the eye with ill-conceived emphases and ill-dis- 
posed lines, the purpose of the picture frustrated. 


Summary 


1. Contrast is abrupt change of visual impression in a 
single step; a jump from one tone to another. 

2. Gradation is gradual change of visual impression in 
a series of infinitesimal and imperceptible steps; a slide 
from one tone to another. 

3. Contrast appears in a line of more or less extent, 
either as the actual edge of an area or as an element of 
separation. 

4. A line of contrast has four properties: location, 
direction, extension, quality. 

5. Degree of contrast is the measure of differentiation 
and, therefore, the source of emphasis. 

6. The eye follows lines of contrast; they are the edges 
and the whole drawing of pictorial presentation in the final 
result. 

7. The edge of every separate area is not only the 
boundary of its own shape but, at the same time, a 
boundary of the shape of every adjacent area. 

8. To measure contrast, the range from white to 
black has been divided arbitrarily into nine equal steps; 
these nine steps, arranged in sequence, comprise a Value 
Scale. From this Value Scale is formed the Contrast Scale, 
by designating numerically the degree of contrast which 
each of these tones bears to the adjacent one. | 


9. The essentials of a picture are few. 
10. Contrast is the sole means of expression. 


11. Composition is the science of the use of lines of 
contrast according to psychological law. 
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Registration of Architects 


Recently, in answering an inquiry regarding the New 
York law for the registration of architects, Mr. D. Everett 
Waid, President of the State Board for the Registration of 
Architects, commented on the salutary effect of the law. 
If architects are not registered, their prospective clients 
ask why, and as a result the certificate of registration is 
being recognized as a certificate of competency. It is also 
leading students and beginners to study in those colleges 
whose diplomas qualify for registration, and deterring 
those who have not the opportunity of so studying from 
entering practice until they have qualified through private 
study and experience in some good office. It must be 
remembered that the New York law does not prohibit 
anyone from practising architecture, but merely prohibits 
him from calling himself an architect. 

Several states are now considering registration laws and 
doubtless many others will consider them in the near 
future. Mr. Waid suggests that, as it is highly desirable 
that a uniform minimum standard of educational require- 
ments be adopted among the several states, a draft of any 
proposed law should be submitted to the Institute's Com- 
mittee on Registration of Architects, of which Mr. R. E. 
Schmidt, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, is chairman, for 
criticism and suggestions. The Board of Directors of the 
Institute heartily favor and desire such action. 


Subcommittee on War Memorials 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Post- 
War Committee held in New York City recently, the 
reference of war memorials to the Post-War Committee 
was considered. 

It was decided, as a number of plans are now under way 
to give advice on this subject, to avoid overlapping, Mr. 
Horace Wells Sellers, Stephen Girard Building, Phila- 
delphia, a member of the Post-War Committee, was ap- 
pointed chairman of a subcommittee in charge of the 
subject of war memorials to which applications addressed 
to the Institute should be sent. 

Mr. Sellers was empowered to name additional members 
of the committee without regard to Institute membership 
and to include both professional and lay members, if he 
so desired. 


Architectural Unity in France 
The project proposed by the Société Centrale des Archi- 


tectes Francaises, and looking toward the amalgamation of 
the principal French architectural societies, has become an 
accomplished fact, the program for unification as put for- 
ward by the Société Centrale having been formally adopted 
by the Société des Architectes Diplómés, and the Associa- 
tion des Architectes Provinciales. Undoubtedly this marks 
an important step in the history of modern architectural 
practice in France. Divided councils and cancelled effort 
were too clearly condemned by war to let the lesson pass 


Notes 


unnoticed.. Architectural unity—a world-wide unity—is 
the program of today and toward the attainment of that 
unity the profession should work unceasingly. 


National Apprentice Schools of Design 


As a result of a series of meetings held in New York 
during the past few weeks, by various societies and associa- 
tions interested in the development of the arts and crafts, 
there will soon be opened in New York the first unit of 
the National Apprentice Schools of Design, the aims of 
which were set forth in the last issue of the Journal. 

The movement took definite form when in February, 
the following Executive Committee was formed to estab- 
lish the New York unit: 

Joint Committee— 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, Chairman 

W. Laurel Harris, Secretary John P. Adams, Treasurer 
Representatives from the Architectural League— 

Leon V. Solon Horace Moran 
Representatives from the National Academy of Design— 

Elliott P. Daingerfield Francis C. Jones 
Representatives from the American Institute of Architects— 


Louis Ayers Robert D. Kohn 
Representatioes from the Manufacturers— 

Albert Blum Otto Heinigke 

Harry Wearne John Polachek 

M. B. C. Crawford Embury Palmer 


(Assistant Curator of Textiles, — 
American Museum of Natural History). 


The teaching staff of the New York school has been 
recruited, and instruction will begin as soon as the school 
can be organized. Subjects which will be covered are 
furniture, tapestries, textiles, ornamental glass, wrought 
metal, and allied arts and crafts. 

Similar schools will be established in other cities, with 
their own governing boards, but under the supervision of 
the national body. 

The sponsors for the movement are The Architectural 
League of New York, the National Academy of Design, 
the American Institute of Architects, and the manufac- 
turers whose products are dependent on the arts and crafts. 


The Proposed Nebraska State Capitol 


The legislature of the state of Nebraska has authorized 
a new state capitol, for which funds are to be made avail- 
able in the sum of $5,000,000. Recognizing the oppor- 
tunity thus created, the Nebraska Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has urged upon the state 
authorities that the architect for the capitol be selected by 
competition among the first architects of the country. 


St. Paul's Cathedral—The Progress of the 
Work of Preservation 
The last stone in the restoration of the southwest pier 


was placed in position by Canon Alexander, a few weeks 
ago, after five years of uninterrupted work and anxiety; 
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and it is gratifying to know that the first, and, perhaps, 
most critical part of a far-reaching scheme—the practical 
rebuilding of this vital support of the dome—has thus been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

It is clear, however, from the fact that the cement in- 
jected to solidify the walls has in some places found its 
way out through long fissures into the street and gardens 
outside, that the whole of the south transept has been badly 
shattered by the excessive weight of the dome; and it may 
yet be found that the southeast pier, on which the work is 
already steadily progressing, is in a condition not less ser- 
ious than that of its neighbor. The widespread use of iron, 
which has everywhere rusted and split the masonry, is only 
one of several causes of deterioration. 

If the work had not been taken in hand when it was, it 
is evident either that some disaster would before long have 
befallen the cathedral, or that the advancing decay would 
have rendered the task of repair almost, if not quite, im- 
possible; and in any case there has been a danger of fall- 
ing stones, which, though diminished, is not altogether 
removed. The slowness of the preservation work has been 
due to the extreme delicacy of it, as well as to the constant 
interruption of the services. 

As seven piers have still to be dealt with, a long period 
of time must elapse before the cathedral is safe, and mean- 
while the increasing cost of labor and of materials of all 
kinds constitutes a new problem. For so national an enter- 
prise, however, it will be felt that Canon Alexander, whose 
appeals have produced about £50,000 for the fabric, will 
not have to plead for the funds necessary to enable the 
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work to be carried on without delay. Where is the rich 
man who will win for himself an easy immortality by sup- 
porting the dome of St. Paul's, as St. Francis is said to 
have propped up the Vatican? At any rate, where Wren's 
masterpiece is in question the country can afford to take 
no risks.—Westminster Gazette. 


New Firms and Changes 


Mr. Clarence S. Stein announces the opening of his 
office at 331 Madison Ave., New York City. | 
Messrs. Thomas Gannett Holyoke and Holyoke Davis 
announce the formation of the partnership of Holyoke & 
Davis, with offices at 649 Endicott Building, St. Paul, 

Minn. 

The partnership of Berlin, Swern & Randall, Archi- 
tects and Engineers, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, is an- 
nounced, the principals being Robert C. Berlin, F.A.I.A., 
Perry W. Swern, A.I.A., and Frank A. Randall, M.A.S.C.E. 


The American Housing Competition 


We regret the delay in announcing the award in the 
American Housing Competition, but the reason is easily 
understood when it is known that each manuscript sub- 
mitted had to be copied with great care, proof read with 
equal care, and copies distributed to each member of the 
Jury. The drawings submitted were photographed and 
prints have likewise been made available to the members 
of the Jury. It is hoped to announce the awards in the 
next issue of the Journal. 


Obituary 


Wilfred E. Griggs 


Elected to the Institute in 1907 
Died at Waterbury, Conn., July 24, 1918 


Mr. Griggs was born in Waterbury, Connecticut, May 
2, 1866. He was a graduate of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale, and of Columbia University. After gradua- 
tion from Columbia, Mr. Griggs worked in several New 
York offices until 1891, when he moved back to Waterbury 
and practised architecture, for several years associated with 


Mr. R. W. Hill, then for himself until his death. 


C. E. Hartge 


Elected to the Institute in 1916. 
Died at Raleigh, N. C., October 25, 1918. 


Mr. Hartge was born in Hamburg, Germany, Sep- 
tember 1, 1865. He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters, his mother and several brothers and sisters. 

Mr. Hartge came to this country at the age of seven- 
teen and he built up an extensive practice in architecture 
in North Carolina and adjoining states, specializing in 
houses of worship, state and county buildings. 

He was very much interested and instrumental in 
having passed by the General Assembly of North Carolina 
the act to regulate the practice of architecture in that 
state. He was the Board's first and only secretary, hold- 
ing the position at the time of his death. 


Captain Walter S. Keller 


Elected to the Institute in 1914. 
Killed in action, St. Mihiel, France, September 17, 1918. 


Captain Keller came from Los Angeles, Calif., and 
was transferred from the Southern California Chapter to 
the Michigan Chapter. He enlisted in Pioneer Engineers 
and was commissioned captain in May, 1917. He went to 
Fort Benjamin Harrison and left for France, in February, 
1918. 

Captain Keller was carrying out very important and 
dangerous work and was just about to withdraw his men 
when killed. 

He was buried at Viéville-on-Haye near Thiaucourt. 


William Ernest Walker 


Elected to the Institute in 1901. 
Died at Chicago, December 26, 1918. 


Born, November 19, 1867, at Covington, Kentucky. 
Prepared for college at Lakeville, Conn., and was grad- 
uated from Yale University in 1891. 

Mr. Walker was associated with Henry Ives Cobb for 
many years and later with the Architectural Department 
of the Chicago Board of Education. He practised for him- 
self since 1899. Mr. Walker was architect of many of the 
better class fireproof apartment buildings in Chicago, and 
also did many commercial buildings. 
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SERIAL 3—FLOORING 
CLASSIFICATION OF FLOORING 


(For index of subjects previously treated, see Index on page 135 and consult the General Index in Structural Service Book, Vol. I) 
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Floors, Wood, continued. 
3B1 Materials: (2B3, continued.) 


Condensed data in tabulated form, giving the various gradings, 
dimensions and nailings for finished flooring, grouped with respect to 
species, is in course of preparation and will be published under Serial 4. 

“Сит” flooring was used extensively by the Government in its 
emergency war construction. A large proportion of the flooring so used 
was discolored with sap. The material warps and twists, and the grain 
is most i lar. The waste in laying runs as high as 25 per cent. 

An excellent finished floor for factories, mills, and warehouses may 
be laid of short lengths of maple or oak, that is, lengths 6 feet and less. 
Such short-length flooring may secured in limited quantities at a 
cost considerably lower than flooring of standard length. The labor cost 
of laying short lengths is very little in excess of the labor cost of laying 
standard lengths. 

There is a light-weight oak flooring which 19 not infrequently used 
when the price paid for the floor is low. This light-weight material com- 
poe in the matter of standard defects with the standard grading rules, 

ut is in appearance and structure much like chestnut. To provide 
grounds for justifying the rejection of such material when offered for use, 
it is well to ify a minimum weight as well as the standard grade. 
Kiln and dried, plain or Quel ND red and white oak should weigh 
not less than 4,000 pounds per thousand square feet. 


3B2 Special Treatments of Finished Flooring: 


Finished flooring, to be laid over fresh concrete fill, and particularly 
where the underfloor is omitted, should be treated to render it damp- 
proof. This is eq done by applying to the underside of the flooring- 
strips, either at the factory or before laying, a coat of heavy damp-proof 
paint. The paints which have proved most satisfactory for this pur- 
pose are those made with a heavy hydro-carbon base. 

For further information relative to Damp-proof Paints, see 
Hydrex Felt & Engineering Co., page XXII, Industrial Section. 


3B3 Fireproofing: 


Many of the city building codes require wood-finished floors, in build- 
ings of certain types and in excess of certain heights, to be fireproofed. 
Reference should be had to such building codes before specifying wood 
flooring. The process of fireproofing is usually that of impregnating the 
flooring with a silicate solution by the vacuum and pressure process. 
There are companies that specialize in this treatment. 


3B4 Treatments to Prevent Dry Rot: 


Sleepers to be embedded in concrete fill, and heavy plank underfloors 
laid on reénforced concrete floor arches or concrete floor fill which has 
not thoroughly dried out, should be treated to prevent dry rot. There 
are two classes of antiseptics which have been found to be effective for the 
prevention of dry rot. One class includes the creosote distillates of tar; 
the other, the various metallic salts used in water solution. 

The creosotes are highly toxic, and, for all practicable purposes, are 
permanent: The oil must be forced into and diffused through the wood. 

his is done by the vacuum and pressure process. From five to ten 
pounds of oil to a cubic foot of wood should be injected. The amount 
of oil injected is determined by weighing test-pieces before and after 
treatment. 


Tile, Composite, Elastic. 


3C1 Nomenclature: 


. .Tile floor-coverings at present available, which possess the character- 
istic of elasticity, are two in number: 


3B 


The metallic salts show a tendency to leach out of the wood and are 
therefore of questionable efficacy for exterior work. They are slightly 
corrosive, though not sufficiently so to mitigate against their use in con- 
struction. They also seem to decrease slightly the strength of the wood 
treated with them. The salts are used in water solution, and are toxic in 
proportion to the strength of the solution. The following solutions are those 
which have been found to be sufficiently toxic to prevent fungus growth. 

Corrosive sublimate (mercury bichloride), 1 per cent solution. 

Zinc chloride, 21% per cent solution. 

Sodium fluoride, 1 per cent solution. 

The saturation of the wood, through prolonged soaking, especially 
in the mercury bichloride solution, has been found to be inhibitive to rot. 
The time of such emersions should be twenty-four hours for each inch 
of the least dimension of the wood, plus twenty-four hours. If wood 
treated by emersion is cut after treatment, all cut surfaces should be 
brush-coated with the antiseptic solution, because the penetration 
secured through emersion is only about М inch. 


ЗВ5 Block Floors: 


Block floors have given excellent service in mills, factories, foundries, 
and warehouses, where they are subjected to heavy traffic. 

e woods used for the manufacture of flooring or “рауіпд” blocks 
are generally yellow pine, gum, and fir. They are usually impregnated 
with creosote in precisely the same manner as above described in con- 
nection with the discussion of the prevention of dry rot in sleepers and 
underfloors. (See 3B4.) These blocks are made with and without spacer 
lugs. They are also made in hexagonal form without lugs. 

There is another type of block flooring known as ''Bloxomend."' 
These blocks are not treated to render them waterproof. They are 
secured by a dovetail joint to a base strip and are laid with splines between 
the strips. The manufacturer and distributors of this flooring will not 
lay it under what they term a ''moisture risk," that is, where it is likely 
to be subjected to conditions which would result in its expansion. These 
blocks are made of yellow pine. 

The creosote blocks are laid in two ways: First, on a sand bed, with 
joints pointed with Portland cement grout; and, second, in a bed of hot 
mastic with the joints filled with hot mastic. The latter method has 
proved most satisfactory for interior floors. 

See Long-Bell Lumber Co., page XI, Industrial Section. 


3B6 Waterproofing Mill Floors: 


To eliminate the water-hazard in factories, mills, and warehouses, 
the waterproofing of floors is now considered good practice, and is 
recommended by the Fire Underwriters and the Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. This із done by laying over the under- 
floor a waterproofing membrane consisting of two thicknesses of tar or 
asphalt saturated felt, laid in precisely the same manner as for felt and 
pitch or asphalt roofs. The finished floor is laid over the waterproofing 
membrane before the pitch or asphalt top mop coat has become avd: so 
that the nail-holes are self-healed. The intersections of such floors with 
walls and columns should be flashed. Where floors are waterproofed, 
scuppers should be built into the exterior walls. For detailed informa- 
tion, see pamphlet issued by the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, entitled “‘Water-tight Floors of Mill Construction.” 

For further information on “Membrane Method,” see Hydrex Felt 
& Engineering Co., page XXII, Industrial Section. 
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(a) Composition (linoleum). 

(^) Rubber. 

(a) Composition (linoleum) tile is marketed under various trade 
names such as ““Веауег,” ‘‘Everlastic,’’ ""Linotile," ''Dreadnought,"" and 
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"Unico." The material from which these tile are made is manufactured 
in sheets by producers of linoleum. It is composed of the same materials 
and manufactured under the same general process as linoleum. The 
material is, in truth, high-grade linoleum, especially cured, of battleship 
weight, or slightly heavier. The tile are cut from these sheets in a die- 
ress. 

: There are two principal reasons advanced for the use of this tile in 
preference to linoleum in sheet-form: one, that linoleum shrinks through 
aging, and, where it is used in tile-form, the shrinkage is distributed 
throughout a large number of joints and is therefore less noticable; and, 
two, that the material may be laid in patterns and designs which are 
not possible to secure in sheet linoleum. | 

Tile of this description are made in interlocking patterns, similar to 
rubber tile, and also in rectangular shapes of various dimensions. The 
rectangular tile are sometimes laid with Joint fillers of the same material, 
but usually of a different color from the tile, to produce the effect of a tile 
floor laid with pointed colored cement joints. І 

Many of the earlier installations developed serious defects. The tile 
crushed under furniture in the same way as the poorer grades of linoleum. 
This defect has been largely overcome by changes in composition. The 


Floors, Magnesium Oxy-Chloride 


3D1 Nomenclature: 


Magnesium oxy-chloride floors are popularly referred to as “‘com- 
position floors” and ‘‘magnesite’’ floors. The term ''magnesite" is pref- 
erable to ‘‘composition,”’ first, because one of the basic elements in the 
floor is magnesite, and, second, because the word composition 1s 
most indefinite. 


3D2 Development: 


Magnesium oxide, in combination with magnesium chloride, forms a 
hard and durable cement, comparatively slow-setting and slightly resil- 
ient. This cement is the base of all magnesium oxy-chloride floors. 

Such floors originated in Europe and have probably reached the 
highest mark of perfection in Austria and Germany. They came into 
general use in the United States about 1906. Owing to the large number 
of failures, they have acquired a questionable reputation, which is unfor- 
tunate, because floors of this character can be laid with almost uniformly 
satisfactory results. Failures, without exception, may be attributed to 
carelessness or a lack of knowledge of the materials employed. 

A great number of contractors are engaged in the business of laying 
such floors, but many of them are ignorant and irresponsible, and have 
engaged in the business primarily because it requires but a small invest- 
ment. Hardly a month passes that some composition floor contractor 
does not fail and a new one spring up to take his place. Contracts are 
secured by firms that are virtual impostors, because they can refer to a 
few successful floors, generally of small area, laid by them either at a 
loss or by accident. 

The setting of magnesium oxy-chloride cement is affected by im- 
purities in the magnesium oxide and chloride, by the proportioning of 
them, by the other ingredients used, by the temperature and humidity 
of the air during the period of setting, by the character of the base to 
which the material is applied, and by the mixing and troweling. 

As the result of study and experimentation in the development of 
formulas for the compounding of the ingredients, and in the adaptation 
of European formulas to climatic conditions in the United States, a 
relatively small number of manufacturers are at present able to lay floors 
of excellent quality with a negligible percentage of failures. Probably 
no two of the formulas used are exactly alike. They have been developed 
independently and are held secret. 

To the magnesium oxy-chloride cement, the base of all such floors, 
various other materials are added, as fillers, binders, waterproofing oils, 
coloring matter, etc., to produce certain desirable and sometimes essential 
characteristics. A description of each ingredient and its function, the 
methods of preparing the compounds, mixing and installation, and the 
causes of failures, will aid the many, who regard composition floors as a 
mystery, in acquiring the knowledge needed to make a safe selection. 

Successful work depends upon an accurate knowledge of the materials 
used, the careful selection and compounding of them, and skill in appli- 
cation. When so many requirements contribute to success and when the 
ncglect of any of them means failure, knowledge and experience must 
indeed be essential. 


3D3 Ingredients: 


Magnesium Oxide. Oxide of magnesium is derived by the calcination 
of magnesium carbonate, a natural mineral rock known as magnesite. 
The bulk of magnesite used in this country prior to the war was mined 
in Greece and calcined and ground in Holland, Germany, Italy, and also 
in Greece. The material now generally in use is mined in California and 
Canada. 

The calcination or burning of the magnesite rock must be done at 
such a temperature that all of the carbon-dioxide content is driven off, 
about 114 to 2 per cent remaining, which is required to insure proper 
chemical reaction with the magnesium chloride. Calcined magnesite 
which contains no carbon-dioxide is referred to as ‘‘dead burned," and 
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tile also cupped as the linseed oil content oxidized and the exposed sur- 

face hardened, through the failure of the setting cement to securely hold 

the tile to the base. Much study has been given to the development of 

suitable cements possessing the required characteristics of body, adhe- 

siveness, low ductility, and resistance to the disintegrating effect of 

maistre, The cupping of tile is now almost absent as a defect in such 
oors. 

The side joints in rectangular tile are cemented, as well as the backs. 
This cannot be done with the interlocking tile, which are usually laid in 
sheets as they come from the die-press, with the result that the joints 
open slightly in time, and moisture is apt to pass downward through the 
open Joints and beneath the tile, breaking the cement bond at the base. 

_ Such tile may be laid satisfactorily over wood or cement floors. When 
laid over wood floors, the surface to receive the tile must be smooth and 
composed of well-seasoned wood. It is good practice to stretch over the 
wood floors a cotton drilling, which is held in place by tacks spaced 
not more than 6-inch centers in both directions. The tile is then laid 
over the cloth in a bed of cement in the same manner as tile laid on a 
concrete surface. 

(6) Rubber tile. (See Serial 4.) 
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has lost its caustic properties. Much of the magnesite rock contains a 
small percentage of lime as well as other impurities. Even a small per- 
centage of lime in the calcined magnesite is most detrimental, because it 
creates an irregular set in the cement, thereby creating stresses which 
may later result in cracks in the floor. An excess of carbon dioxide, in 
combination with free lime, causes expansion which will bulge or buckle 
the floor. 

Magnesium Chloride. Before the war, magnesium chloride was secured 
almost exclusively from Germany, and was a byproduct of the potassium 
mines in that country. The domestic magnesium chloride now in use 
was at first of very poor quality and contained large amounts of impuri- 
ties. The quality of the product has, however, been greatly improved 
but still has to be carefully examined for the presence of impurities, such 
as calcium chloride and sodium chloride, which, if not taken care of, will 
insure the failure of the floor. 

The strength and proportion of the chloride solution affects the 
hardness of the cement products by its combination with the oxide of 
magnesium. The strength and specific gravity of the chloride must be 
accurately fixed. An excess of chloride will affect the set of the cement 
and cause fading. The amount of chloride required to produce the 
proper reaction depends somewhat on the temperatures prevailing at the 
time the floor is installed, the atmospheric humidity, and the porosity of 
the base upon which the floor is placed. The amount of chloride is altered 
by changing the strength of the chloride solution, the quantity of the 
solution, in proportion to the dry materials held more or less constant to 
produce the mortar of proper working consistency. 

Fillers. A number of materials are used as fillers in magnesium oxy- 
chloride floors, such as silex (finely ground silica), brick-dust, fine asbestos, 
infusorial earth, clay, wood- and cork-flour. Manufacturers generally 
recommend the use of either wood- or cork-flour exclusively. 

Such floors are of two types: two-layer and single-layer. In the two- 
layer floors, the material for the under layer, or rough coat, generally 
contains a larger percentage of wood or cork and is of a coarser character 
than the finished layer. The wood in the under layer is in the form of 
coarse sawdust, and the cork is usually granulated. Wood-flour is 
generally made from soft point. 

Wood-flour seems to be more generally in use.as a filler than cork- 
flour. The manufacturers who use the cork-flour contend that wood- 
flour should not be employed because it swells in the wet mix and shrinks 
to its original size when the material has set and become dry, thus pro- 
ducing a porous floor. All manufacturers agree that the fillers used must 
possess absorbent characteristics in order to take up any reasonable 
excess of the chloride solution, thereby permitting the proper set. The 
filler must also have a low specific gravity in order that it may mix 
properly with the other ingredients and produce a floor of the proper 
consistency for troweling. Hence, pineal or other inert non-absorbent 
fillers do not function in the mix, except as they effect the hardness of 
the floor. For the purpose of regulating the hardness of the finished 
floor, and to aid in troweling, silex—finely powdered silica—is added in 
quantities from 4 to 10 per cent by volume of the dry material. 

Composition floors containing no silex or other mineral ingredient are 
being installed in powder and fuse factories, and are designated as ‘‘flash- 
proof floors," the mineral being omitted to eliminate the danger of 
sparking from striking with metal. 

Binders. Binders are used to give such floors greater tensile strength. 
These binders are such fibrous materials as hemp, cocoanut, sisal, or 
asbestos. They are used singly or in combination. 

Coloring. The natural color of the finished magnesium oxy-chloride 
cement is a light gray. Various colors are produced by adding pigments 
to the mix. Pigments so used must be inert and of a character that will 
resist the attack of the chloride solutions. Finely ground, pure mineral 
pigments are the best. Almost any color or shade can be produced in 
the finished floor, but the blues, greens, and yellows have not been found 
a Permanent The most satisfactory colors are the buffs, browns, 
and reds. 
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Oils. Prepared oils are sometimes added to the mix in small percent- 
ages to reduce absorption by the finished floor. The oils used are generally 
mixtures of light hydrocarbons and vegetable oils combined under heat. 
Some manufacturers claim that the use of oils in the body of the floor is 
not advantageous. We know, however, that the addition of percentages 
of oils does reduce the permeability of the floor. Whether or not the 
effect is permanent we do not know. 


3D4 Compounding: 


The foregoing descriptions of ingredients and their uses indicate that 
eat care must be used in the selection and proportion of the materials. 
xtreme precautions must be taken to detect the presence of impurities 

in order to insure the production of a satisfactory composition. This 
requirement imposes upon the manufacturer who would produce suc- 
cessful floors the necessity of careful preliminary laboratory work. It 
appears that most manufacturers use a constant proportion of magnesium 
oxide to the total amount of dry materials. It is known that cement 
formed by the combination of the oxide and chloride must contain a 
definite proportion of each fixed within very close limits. 

Analyses of different manufacturers’ materials have shown a percent- 
age of magnesium oxide varying from 25 to 60 per cent. It appears that 
the density of the fillers used regulates the amount of magnesium oxide. 
When the chloride solution is used in excess, it does not all combine with 
the magnesium oxide, and the surplus chloride which is not neutralized 
will attack the coloring pigment, producing fading and the other phenom- 
ena sometimes seen in the finished floor, ''sweating." Insufficient chloride 
will leave some of the magnesium oxide in its original condition, and a 
soft cement will result. Therefore, the chloride is generally used in slight 
excess, and the fillers are relied on to take care of any excess that may 
remain after reaction with the oxide. If the base upon which the floor is 
laid is absorbent, and it usually is, it will take up some of the excess 
chloride. 

Manufacturers make the claim that the physical characteristics of 
the composition can be altered, i. e., either a warm, resilient, or a hard, 
stone-like floor can be produced by altering the formula. It may, how- 
ever, be stated that the hardness of the floor is affected by the fillers used; 
mineral fillers, such as asbestos, clay, and infusorial earth, silica, and the 
like, produce a hard, stone-like floor, whereas vegetable fillers, such as 
wood-flour, cork-flour, silicious vegetable fiber, peat, and the like, pro- 
duce a resilient, wood-like product. 


305 Installation: 


Magnesium oxy-chloride floors are installed over a base of Portland 
cement concrete or over metal or wood. It is claimed that the flooring 
material will effectively bond to all of these base materials. However, it 


Floors, Mastic 
ЗЕ1 Characteristics and Types: 


Mastic floors are acid-proof, waterproof and dustless. They are of 
two types; namely, heavy service floors which are 1 inch or more in 
thickness, laid in mass and rolled down, and light service floors, usually 
У ог й inch thick, and laid in a series of thin coats. The latter type is 
comparatively new, having first been laid in 1914. 

The heavy service floor is suitable for use in factories, warehouses, 
and pressrooms. The other type is becoming popular for offices, labora- 
tories and kitchens. 


ЗЕ2 Heavy Service Floors: 


Mastic floors of this type are common. They are laid in varying 
degrees of hardness, according to the service requirements. These 
requirements should be carefully determined in advance of compounding 
the material. If trucks are to be used on the floor, maximum loads and 
the width of wheel-tires should be specified. 


3E3 Light Service Floors: 


Mastic floors of this type are laid as thin as М inch. Experience 
seems to indicate that a minimum thickness of # inch is required for 
durability and service. Such floors should be laid in not less than five 
trowel coats. 

The material for these floors is a combination of hydrocarbons. 

18 usually a rock asphalt, cut with a light hydrocarbon, such 
as naphtha. Mixed with this material is short asbestos fiber, Portland 
cement, and finely ground silica; also, if desired, coloring matter, usually 


is found necessary to provide a mechanical bond for the material when 
applied to wood. When applied to wood, the bond employed is usually 
expanded metal lath, either painted or galvanized, stapled to the wood 
or clout nails driven into the wood 6 inches on centers in both directions. 

When applied to metal, the same can be either chipped or provided 
with clamps to give a bond. Large areas of flooring have been success- 
fully laid on steel decks of vessels, for instance, by applying two coats of 
**Elatorite," letting the first coat dry before applying the second, and 
then immediately laying the composition floor material on this soft coat. 

Such floors are laid in plastic form in either one or two layers. The 
double layer floors are generally 34 inch thick, each layer being half the 
total thickness. Single-layer floors are generally % inch thick. When 
double-layer floors are applied to a Portland cement concrete base, the 
best practice seems to require that the base shall be strong cinder con- 
crete, а 1:4:5, or preferably a 1:2:4 mix, screeded level, not troweled, but 
scratched or raked. For single floors, the concrete base must be prepared 
with a troweled coating of cement mortar, leveled and scratched or raked. 

he dry materials, in powdered form, that is, the magnesium oxide, 
fillers, fibers, and coloring matter, are mixed at the factory and delivered 
in bags. The chloride solution is added to the dry materials immediatel 
before installation. Only enough chloride solution of the proper strengt 
should be added to the dry materials to make a mix of the consistency of 
putty. The material must be thoroughly compressed and worked under 
the trowel. It should be of such consistency and composition that a 
polished surface can be produced under the trowel without the applica- 
tion of surfacing oils. Nearly all composition floors are improved by an 
application of prepared oil or wax after the floors have thoroughly set. 

he concrete floor fill, or concrete floor over which the magnesite floor 
is to be placed, should not be installed until after the plastering is finished 
The reason for precaution ts that lime or plaster paris, spilled upon the 
= upon which the magnesite floor is applied, will result in blister or 

ulges. 

It should also be borne in mind that concrete expands and contracts, 
and, for this reason, expansion joints are provided in floors of large area. 
It is impossible to lay a magnesite floor over these expansion joints with- 
out developing cracks. It is advisable, therefore, to subdivide magnesite 
floor with joints coincident with the expansion joints in the base. Fre- 
quently settlements in fireproof construction results in cracks for su 
porting steel beams and supporters. Such cracks will carry through the 
magnesite finished floor. It is therefore advisable to lay strips of magne- 
site flooring over such points of support. If they crack they can be easily 
replaced without disfiguring the entire floor. 

Magnesite floors should not be laid until all mechanics, except painters, 
are through with their work. No traffic should be permitted on magnesite 
floors for a period of three days after completion. Such floors should be 
protected, and the best protection is a coat of dry sawdust. Paper 
covering is liable to affect the color of the floor. 
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oxide of iron. The only colors that can be produced are dark red and 
rown. 

These floors are laid in multiple coats, so that the thinner used may 
evaporate from each coat before the surface is sealed by the succeeding 
coat. If this were not done, and the whole thickness applied in one coat, 
the floor would remain soft for a long period. Each coat should cure for 
24 hours before the succeeding coat is applied. No traffic should be 
permitted on the finished floor for 3 days. 

Mastic floors of this character dent but have a tendency to self-heal. 
They are easily repaired. The resistance to denting can be increased by 
increasing the percentage of silica and cement, but at the sacrifice of 
ductility. The effort in compounding the material is constantly in the 
direction of finding the happy medium between ductility and brittleness 
which will give the best floor service. 

Light service mastic floors may be laid over concrete (smooth-trow- 
eled surface) and metal. They are also laid over well-seasoned wood 
floors as a ‘‘scratch’’ or rough magnesium oxy-chloride. (See 305 Е.) 

For further information upon Mastic Acid-proof Floors, scc Hydrex 
Felt & Engineering Co., page XXII, Industrial Section. 


Standard Construction Classification 


The Committee on Structural Service again urges the readers of the 
Journal to contribute thoughts on a standard classification. 

In this connection, they are referred to page 87 of the February issue 
of the Journal. It is of the utmost importance that a suitable classifica- 
tion for the material appearing in the Structural Service Department be 
decided upon at an early date. 
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New Method of Procedure Adopted by the Electrical Committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association 


The Electrical Committee of the National Fire Protection Association, 
which has charge of the National Electrical e, at a meeting held in 
New York, March 4 and 5, adopted a new procedure for discussions of 
Code rules and for the preparation of future editions of the Code. 

The purposes aimed at are to provide an established method of deal- 
ing with proposed changes, secure their early and deliberate consideration 
by all who are concerned with Code affairs, and to encourage and provide 
for a more orderly participation in investigations and recommendations 
for changes in the rules than heretofore, both by the various associations 
having representatives on the Committee and all others in any way 
interested. 

The plan in general includes the division of the Electrical Committee 
into standing committees having charge of groups of subjects and the 
general supervision of the work of technical subcommittees which will 
report to them. Each standing committee is charged with the duty of 
advising all associations, companies, or individuals, especially interested 
in the topics supervised by the Committee, of items under considera- 
tion and inviting comments, criticisms, and assistance. 

The Bulletin issued by the Electrical Committee just before each of 
its biennial meetings for revising the e will consist chiefly, if not 
wholly, of the reports and recommendations of these standing com- 
mittees. It is hoped and intended that such reports shall be so fully dis- 
cussed before the Bulletin is issued that they will have been well under- 
stood and their recommendations have been quite generally endorsed by 
all those who are most concerned with them and who are best qualified 
to judge of them. 

It is evident that the success of this method will depend not only on 
the work of the Standing Committees but quite as much upon the co- 
operation of other organizations and individuals. This codperation the 
Electrical Committee earnestly desires and solicits. 

Before final action is taken by the Electrical Committee on a new 
edition of the Code, a public hearing is to be held for the discussion of 
standing committee reports and such other matters as an advisory com- 
mittee may recommend for consideration. The final action on the Code 
will be taken after the public hearing, and with due regard to evidence 
and opinions developed by it. 

The standing committees are to be assigned charge of the following 
ten general groups of subjects: Grounding Rules; Industrial Applica- 
tions; Cars and Railways; Devices and Materials; Outside Wiring, Build- 
ing, Supplies, and Services; Wiring Standards and Systems; Generating 
and Substations; Theatres, Moving-Picture Establishments, Garages 
and other Special Buildings; Lamps, Fixtures, Heaters, and Signs; Signal 
Systems. The personnel of these committees will be announced shortly. 

All suggestions for changes in the next edition of the Code (that of 
1920) should be sent as soon as possible to Dana Pierce, Chairman of 
Electrical Committee, N. F. P. A., 25 City Hall Place, New York City. 

The formal statement of the new procedure as adopted by the Com- 

mittee is as follows: 


Statement of Procedure of the Electrical Committee 
of the National Fire Protection Association 


Committees: 


Except as expressly directed by the Electrical Committee as a whole, 
the work of investigation and reports on technical and engineering sub- 
jects affecting the National Electrical Code shall be conducted by and 
through two classes of committees to be known as standing committees 
and technical subcommittees. 

The appointment of such committee is not intended by the Electrical 
Committee to establish any hard and fast limitations of responsibility or 
of authority, or to restrict in any manner the interest or activity, either 
of any member of the Committee itself or of any coóperating association 
or individual, and it is expected and intended that the work of com- 
mittees will, as heretofore, be assisted and supplemented by others 
through general and deliberate discussion of all changes and revisions of 
the National Electrical Code. 


Standing Committees: 


1. Standing committees shall be appointed to receive suggestions, 
initiate action, and organize investigations. They shall invite opinions 
and statements of experience from associations, bureaus, organizations, 
and individuals interested in subjects under consideration by the Elec- 
trical Committee for the betterment of the National Electrical Code. 


_ 2. Standing committees shall be composed of members of the Elec- 
trical Committee and shall be appointed by the Chairman. 

3. The duties of a standing committee shall be 

(а) To act as advisors to the Electrical Committee and its technical 
subcommittees on the most suitable and appropriate methods of relating 
the work of the Electrical Committee to that of associations, bureaus, 
and other organizations, both those represented on the Electrical Com- 
mittee and also others interested in or affected by the Committee's work. 

(4) To advise the Chairman of the Electrical Committee of topics 
which should receive consideration. 

(c), To receive from technical subcommittees reports as prepared 
from time to time, referring these to other associations, as may be desir- 
able, for concurrence, criticism, or suggested changes in advance of final 
recommendation to the Electrical Committee. 

(4) To render to the Electrical Committee reports on all matters 
referred to it. Such reports may contain recommendations for or against 
changes in the National Electrical Code and shall indicate which por- 
tions of the report should properly be included in the Bulletin. All reports 
to be acted on at the regular biennial meetings of the Electrical Cone 
mittee shall be filed by the standing committees with the Secretary on 
or before December 1, preceding such biennial meeting, except that, by 
vote of the Advisory Committee. reports filed at a later date may be 

resented to the public hearing and subsequently acted upon by the 
ectrical Committee. 


Technical Subcommittees: 


Technical subcommittees shall be appointed by the Chairman of the 
Electrical Committee, either as judged necessary by him or by direction 
of the Electrical Committee, or upon the recommendation of a stand- 
ing committee. 

Technical subcommittees shall be composed either of members of 
the Electrical Committee or of other persons, or both. 

The chairmen of technical subcommittees shall be designated by the 
Chairman of the Electrical Committee. 

Topic or topics to be dealt with by each technical subcommittee shall 
in general be designated by the Chairman of the Electrical Committee, 
but other related topics or phases may be acted upon and reported. 

Upon the appointment of each technical subcommittee, its chair- 
man shall be advised with which standing committee he shall confer 
and to which he shall report. He shall as promptly as possible advise 
both the members of his subcommittee and of the designated standing 
committee of the nature and scope of the subjects to be acted upon and 
invite their active cooperation. 


Advisory Committee: 


There shall be an Advisory Committee consisting of the Chairman 
and Secretary of the Electrical Committee, and the Chairman of the 
standing committees. 

The Advisory Committee shall hold a meeting shortly before the 
public hearing, at which it shall determine which committee reports and 
other recommendations and suggestions received too late for publica- 
tion shall be presented for consideration at the public hearing and for 
subsequent action by the Electrical Committee. 


Procedure for Public Hearings: 


The meetings of the Electrical Committee, for revision of the National 
Electrical Code, will ordinarily be held between the 1st and the 15th of 
March every other year. 

Prior to a meeting of the Electrical Committee, at which final action 
is to be taken on the next edition of the National Electrical Code, a 
public hearing shall be held. 

In advance of a public hearing the Secretary shall prepare and issue 
a Bulletin of the subjects to be considered. This Bulletin shall contain 
reports and recommendations from the standing committees and from 
the Electrical Committee as a whole. 

Reports, recommendations, or suggestions received from standing 
committees or from other sources, too late for inclusion in the Bulletin 
may be considered at the public hearing upon the recommendation of 
the Advisory Committee. 

Votes taken at a public hearing shall be recorded as expressing the 
sense of the meeting. 

After the public hearing the Electrical Committee will consider and 
act on all reports, recommendations, and suggestions for the next revision 


of the Code. 
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Shadows and Straws 


HE WORK OF THE POST-WAR COM- 

MITTEE on Architectural Practice has 

aroused an interest and enthusiasm among 
the architects of the United States which I think 
it is safe to say has never been exceeded. In 
answer to its circular letters and printed state- 
ments the committee has received a flood of 
correspondence covering every phase of its sug- 
gested inquiry. Comment and opinion have 
been freely expressed in chapter meetings and 
other groups. The work is gathering momentum 
and importance as every day goes by. The 
movement is extending to other lands. What 
does it mean? What will it accomplish? Where 
will it end? 

I call to mind many types of architects. They 
range over every degree of competence and in- 
competence. They cover every kind of men, 
from those who skim the thin ice of sharp prac- 
tice to those who hold their professional honor 
as sacred as the Holy Grail. There are architects 
who worship architecture as the faithful worship 
their God. They are joyous with its joys; they 
suffer with its sorrows. They are happy in the 
great architecture that has been, but they grieve 
over what is and what might be if architecture 
today were better appreciated by men. 

At the other end of the scale are those to whom 
architecture is a business to be tested in the 
crucible of profit and success. They may or may 
not care a great deal for beauty; they may or 
may not have a high idea of the professional 
relation. Their creed—and I do not quarrel 
with it—is to get as much business and make 
as much profit as possible. Some of them 
actually do excellent work; some of them do not. 

The architect is not a standardized human 


being. He is as various as men are different. 
Each is an entity. Outwardly, one may resemble 
another, but study any one a little and you will 
soon see that he is not like any other. His tastes 
are different. He likes Gothic, which leaves you 
cold. Or he hates Renaissance, which you can- 
not understand. He is interested in design, and 
leaves the rest to somebody else. Or, he goes in 
for construction, studies materials, reads con- 
stantly to improve his knowledge, and believes 
that design must be subordinate to structural 
progress and human needs. There was never a 
profession that put forth more types of leaves, 
thorns, and flowers than that of architecture. 
It agrees about nothing. There is not a single 
question concerning either the esthetics or the 
economics of architecture upon which there is 
anything approaching a universal agreement. 
How, then, can the Post-War Committee 
achieve anything, or get anywhere, or prove the 
usefulness of the effort it is making? Let us put 
the question into practical form. Let us put it, 
even, into the plain, hard, cold, most practical 
form. Let us translate it into the commonest 
and most vulgar vernacular and ask: “What 
does the Post-War Committee mean to те?” 


THAT IS А QUESTION that every architect can 
ask. To those at one end of the scale the ques- 
tion will mean: “Аге we going to raise the 
standard of architecture so that the world in 
which I have to live will not sicken me with its 
ugliness?" To those at the other end it will 
mean: "Shall I be able to make more money, 
or at least to make a living?" To those in be- 
tween, who represent every shade of opinion and 
desire, of selfishness and unselfishness, of interest 
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and no interest, it will mean a thousand different 
things, just as their lives mean a thousand 
different things. 

But each and every man who asks the ques- 
tion, no matter what he seeks for an answer, 
will recognize, 1f he has any intelligence, that he 
has a great deal in common with every other 
inquirer. Each will recognize that a rising archi- 
tectural appreciation will be very likely to 
increase the earnings of architects. The two go 
hand in hand. You cannot achieve the one 
without achieving the other, but in order to 
avoid wandering off into esthetics, let's stick to 
the practical. 

Let us begin at the beginning; let us assume 
that building is an industry. No architect will 
deny that. Nor will he deny that it is an in- 
dustry which touches almost all other industries. 
Therefore, architecture cannot be considered as 
an industrial problem by itself; it is a part of 
one great industrial problem. Every finished 
building represents a contribution from untold 
industries. Each of these industries has its own 
peculiar problem, and yet each, too, is a part of 
the whole problem. This is easy to understand 
if you imagine for a moment that the coal supply 
of the United States were suddenly cut off. 
What would happen? Almost all industries 
would cease. They would have no source of 
motive power, for practically all industry today 
is dependent upon coal. Every finished build- 
ing represents a consumption of coal which 
might be calculated. "Therefore, the building 
industry is very closely related to coal mining; 
if you could not get coal you could not very well 
build without changing our whole method of 
building. But the same thing is true of iron, 
out of which we make steel. It is also true of all 
clay products, and, to a lesser degree, it is true 
of every other product. This is the physical 
side of the building industry. 


WHAT Is THE Human біре? The building 
industry depends upon men. All the coal, iron, 
clay, marble, copper and other deposits in the 
world are utterly useless without men. The 
architect looks at his finished building, or he 
looks at his proposed building, and says: “For 
materials, so much; for labor, so much." The 
man who supplies the materials looks at his 
finished product and says the same thing: 
“Materials, so much; labor, so much." In the 
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end the building 1s nothing but labor. Without 
human hands all the gold in the world could not 
erect that building. The architect’s computa- 
tion of labor and materials is an illusion and yet 
it 1s the practical way in which he approaches 
his calculations of cost: ‘‘Materials, so much; 
labor, so much." But in reality it is all what we 
now call labor. We have forgotten that every 
building is the product of the mind of man. 
Every material that goes into it 1s produced by 
mind working on materials, yet today we say: 
"Materials, so much; labor, so much." Which 
means that we think of the labor not as men, or 
as mind, but as a kind of material to be bought 
like any other commodity. 

Did you ever stop to think, indulgent reader, 
that all the great architecture of the past— 
temples, cathedrals, public buildings—was not 
built as an investment to earn dividends? These 
architectural shrines at which we now worship 
did not represent so many shares of stock, the 
holders of which demanded a regular yearly 
dividend. They represented something else. 
They represented not an investment, but an 
expenditure—money thrown away, if you like— 
because those buildings represented the con- 
tributions of men who asked for no dividends 
except the enrichment of their spiritual lives. 
On the contrary almost all modern building 
represents an investment which has to earn 
money. Between that kind of building and the 
temples of Greece or the cathedrals of France 
lies a great chasm. In that chasm we have 
buried the thing which once made architecture 
real. Today we build for investment; we build 
for dividends; we build for profits; we build for 
earnings. Even our great public buildings are 
financed, usually, by bond issues, so that when 
a building is ultimately paid for it is likely to 
have been paid for twice. By this process we 
eventually spend twice as much money as for a 
building that should be paid for as the cathedrals 
were paid for, but there is a vast difference in the 
spirit of our squandering. 


But, RETURNING TO THE Human SIDE, what 
do we find? The traditions of workmen in the 
building industry have been lost. The invention 
of machinery has enslaved both the bodies and 
the minds of men. Actually, if we look abroad 
and think of all the thousands and millions of 
machines that are being run by men, we can 
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visualize the picture of one giant colossal ma- 
chine of which all these little machines are 
merely the tiny parts. This giant machine is 
known everywhere as industrialism. It is the 
industrial age. We have won unexpected secrets 
from nature. We have devised many and 
marvelous things, but let us stop for a moment 
and ask: What have we done to mankind in the 
process? That is the one great question before 
the whole world today. Is industry to go on 
until it devours us all, or are we to make it our 
slave and not our master? Those who own it and 
control it are asking the question. Those who 
work under the wage system are asking the 
question too. All Europe is a seething ferment. 
England is passing through an industrial crisis, 
the result of which no man can foresee. In this 
crisis men say that the future of industry is 
locked up, or that the future of the nation is 
locked up. The real truth is that, in this crisis, 
the future of the western world is locked up, 
and sealed in the same cell is the future of 
architecture. 

Now I am perfectly aware that this does not 
answer any practical question; but I am equally 
convinced that it is as near the answer as any 
man can come. Politically, our nation has been 
drawn into the war arena of the world, and there 
it will have to remain. It is only a question of 
time when we shall see that, just as we could 
not escape the war in arms, neither can we 
escape the social and economic war of the world. 
We cannot fly from it if we would. Destiny has 
taken us by the throat, now, and we must 
respond. Life everywhere is steadily coursing 
toward the same sea, and can no more be held 
back than rivers can be kept from the ocean. 

"What," I can hear my practical friend say- 
ing, “has the work of the Post-War Committee 
to do with all this? It is all very well to talk 
about, but I am not particularly interested in 
what is happening to the rest of the world. 
What I want to know is: How can the architect 
make a living? Most of them appear not to 
have been doing that for some time. All of this 
world stuff sounds very nice and maybe it 15 
true—I don't know; but what I want you to tell 
me is whether the work of the Post-War Com- 
mittee on Architectural Practice is going to make 
more people want good architecture. I tell you 
that in the town where I live it is pretty hard 
work to make both ends meet. There has not 
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been much building during the war, but there 
is going to be a lot of building done in the near 
future, apparently. A great many people want 
to do that building, but what I want is my share. 
Now mind you, I have a good, big interest in 
architecture. I like to see things done right. I 
like to see buildings well built. I believe that 
architects can do this better than anybody else, 
but the fact is that architects get only a small 
share of building work. What I want to know 
is, how can they get more?" 


Yes, Yes, Mv Frienp, this is the plain, hard, 
cold, practical question, and you do well to keep 
me nailed to it. But, just one moment. The 
problem of architecture never can be solved until 
the problem of industry is solved. The archi- 
tectural problem, involved as it is in every other 
problem, is one of relationships. It is related to 
every human activity known to man. Every- 
thing enters into it. It begins with the little 
child who enters a school for the first time. It 
ramifies through every life, touching everybody 
until death. Are we making it more possible 
for good architecture to exist, or are we making 
it more impossible for the art of right building 
to have a larger place in the world? This 1s 
really the question which is before the Post-War 
Committee. It is only another form of the one 
great question before the whole world today. 

The Committee has formulated a program 
which will convince every careful reader that the 
architectural profession is in relation with every 
human being at one point or another. It is this 
problem of relationships which must be solved. 
If the profession has the courage to recognize 
this, it can perform a great service. As a pro- 
fession it possesses both the necessary vision and 
equipment in a large degree. Architecture is 
based upon the right doing of the work under- 
taken in its name. There can be no right doing 
without right relationship. This means that the 
architect must be in right relationship with 
client, contractor, subcontractor, and all those 
who put their labor into his building. He must 
also be in right relationship with all those who 
have put their labor into the materials that go 
into each building. Each of the others must be 
rightly related, as to function and purpose, to 
each other. If we have great faith in humanity, 
we shall believe that some time this right rela- 
tionship will be achieved. If we lack faith, we 
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shall doubt its final realization. But no matter 
what degree of faith we may have, the struggle 
of the world is to attain a better human relation- 
ship. That is, in reality, what the profession has 
been trying to do. That is why the Institute 
has prepared a standard form of contract, for 
example. In that contract it seeks a better 
relationship than existed before. That is why 
the Institute was organized: it sought a better 
relationship among the members of the pro- 
fession. 


THE Post-War COMMITTEE grew out of an 
opportunity created by war. In reality there 
should always be a Post-War Committee in the 
architectural profession. Its name should change 
as time goes on, but always there must be some 
vital, energetic group constantly seeking to make 
not only the profession, but all the activities of 
men, count as progress toward human better- 
ment. The problem is a spiritual one, as Christ 
foresaw. We have tried to solve it in a material 
sense, and few are content with the result. 

All organizations are beset by maladies. The 
germs are introduced the moment an organiza- 
tion is created. Two of the most destructive of 
these germs are apathy and selfish interest. 
Almost the worst thing that can happen to an 
idea is to institutionalize it, because the institu- 
tion generally ends, sooner or later, in becoming 
more important than the idea. One of the best 
things that can happen to any vocation is to 
organize it; but, on the other hand, if the wrong 
germs get it, it may also be the worst thing for 
the vocation. Remember that the history of 
organizations records many more failures than 
successes. Failures grow from the germs I have 
mentioned—successes come from energy and 
unselfishness. 

"Yes, yes, I know,” says the plain, hard, cold, 
practical man, "but I would like again, and for 
the last time, to call your long-winded attention 
to the fact that I asked you a very simple ques- 
tion, and, so far as I can see with my limited 
intelligence, I have not discovered anything in 
what you say that looks like an answer. Now if 
you could climb down off your philosophical 
perch and get your feet on the ground and talk 
to me in simple language and tell me how the 
work of the Post-War Committee is going to fill 
my office with work, you are certainly the man 
I am looking for. I may say that I have been 
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looking for you for a long time, but I may also 
say that if you haven't the answer to my ques- 
tion, I am not interested in you and I am going 
to bid you a quick farewell. I have my living 
to make and I have no time to study philosophy. 
I am a practical тап. I know the building prob- 
lem from A to Z. I know human nature in the 
same way. What I want to know is, how you 
can mix up human nature and the building prob- 
lem and provide more jobs for architects. If you 
have a prescription for that, you are the doctor 
for me." 

Now, of course, it is easy to see that the time 
is coming when I cannot hide behind philosophy, 
moral science, or even Christianity and continue 
this conversation with this type of architect. I 
shall have to refer him to the glib pens of other 
writers. But I believe that the work of the 
Post-War Committee will come as near answer- 
ing his question as any effort can come. It will 
accomplish this, I believe, by more and more 
drawing the attention of the profession to all the 
factors in the problem, by weighing all the evi- 
dence that is fast coming to hand. When it has 
finished this almost terrifying task, the Post- 
War Committee will present some straightfor- 
ward conclusions. It is not my purpose to 
prophesy what those conclusions will be, but I 
venture the assertion that on these conclusions 
may be based a program for giving architecture 
a bigger place in the world; and I am quite as 
willing to make the corresponding assertion that 
when architecture has won that bigger place, 
architects will be better able to earn a living. 


N THIS NUMBER of the Journal we publish 

an article by Mr. Arthur J. Penty, an English 
architect, on the great National Guilds move- 
ment which has made such remarkable progress 
in England. Mr. Penty asks, for example: Why 
not a guild in the building industry? The idea 
will appeal with peculiar force to all those who 
remember the incomparable workmanship that 
came out of the guild organizations of the Middle 
Ages; it will be rejected by many on the ground 
that we cannot go backward. But the guilds 
offer a solution of the industrial problem in 
which I have great faith. They are founded, not 
upon material values, but upon human values. 
They mean the restoration of the creative im- 
pulse in industry, and that means giving human 
life a chance to develop. I am for any movement 
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which aims in that direction, because I have the 
conviction that unless we reconstruct our 
economic system and put human values first 
and not second, we shall go over the precipice 
where other civilizations have gone. 


EDUCATION IS THE ANSWER to our question, 
say many, but for what purpose should we edu- 
cate? Today nobody knows. The air is full of 
theories as to how education should be con- 
ducted, but nobody can tell us for what we 
should educate. The answer seems very simple 
to me. We should try to create a condition 
whereby every human being would have a 
chance to develop the life that is unique within 
him, to liberate his full contribution to the use 
and service of mankind. When we stop trying 
to make him look and think and talk like all the 
other parrots, we shall have taken a step forward. 

The report of the Committee on Education, 
which appears elsewhere, is an effort to develop 
a philosophy of architectural education. You 
cannot do anything without first building a 
philosophy, and there has never been any phil- 
osophy on this subject. How could there be 
when the accepted belief was that we should 
make all architects by the same system and teach 
them to follow the same precedent? Some gen- 
iuses have escaped from this paralysis of the 
intelligence imposed upon them by the good old 
academicians, but far too many have succumbed 
and surrounded us with a museum collection of 
antiquities. One travels many a weary mile 
before meeting with a piece of architecture that 
thrills with the throb of a living thing, fresh 
from the hand of a creator and singing aloud. 
There are miles and miles, endless miles, of 
the dead stuff. 

Yes, I think that one thing the whole pro- 
fession will be nearly agreed upon will be the 
verdict of the Post-War Committee on the sub- 
ject of education. I do not know what it will 
be, but I think it will receive as nearly a unani- 
mous approval as the profession has ever given. 


Wuen WE Тоусн THE Economics of the 
building industry, we must deal with land and 
with money, either in the shape of cash or of 
credit. It is strange that architects have paid 
so little attention to the use of land, and yet 
building is, first and foremost, a problem of 
using land. You cannot build without some 


land. Yet we know less about the use of land 
today than many civilizations in the past. Land 
with us has not been considered as a thing to be 
used for the benefit of the people as a whole, but 
for the benefit of the individual. Around that 
idea we have built our ugly communities and 
now we are face to face with the result. How in 
the world can the building problem be satis- 
factorily solved until we solve the land problem? 

If you have chanced to read Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Another Sheaf," you know how intelligent 
Englishmen are looking at the use of land in the 
future of England—a future which hangs sus- 
pended, at this moment, by the thread of life so 
weakened by a century of industrial degrada- 
tion that no one knows how much longer it will 
bear the strain. Says Mr. Galsworthy: 

“The impression I get, in our big towns, is 
most peculiar—considering that we are a free 
people. The faces and forms have a look of 
being possessed. To express my meaning 
exactly is difficult. There is a dulled and driven 
look and yet a general expression of “Keep smil- 
ing. Are we down-hearted? No.' It is as if 
people were all being forced along by a huge 
invisible hand at the back of their necks, whose 
presence they resent yet are trying to make the 
best of because they cannot tell whence it comes. 
. . . All round them, by day, by night, stretches 
the huge, grey, grimy waste of streets, factory 
walls, chimneys, murky canals, chapels, public- 
houses, hoardings, posters, butchers' shops—a 
waste where nothing beautiful exists save a 
pretty cat or pigeon, a blue sky, perhaps, and a 
few trees and open spaces. . . . But the mod- 
ern industrial English town is a sort of inferno 
where people dwell with a marvelous philosophy. 
What would you have? They have never seen 
any way out of it." 

Do you recognize any one of our cities in this 
picture? Have you ever been in a subway sta- 
tion in New York at six o'clock in the evening? 
Have you tried to cross a street in the Chicago 
loop at the same time? Did you ever watch the 
workers emerging from the factories in a small 
town? Do you know Pittsburgh, or East St. 
Louis, or Bayonne, or a thousand other places 
just like them? How in the world can there be 
developed any architectural appreciation under 
such conditions, and what can architecture offer 
to these degraded and dehumanized beings until 
it can solve the problem of the right use of land? 
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ENGLISHMEN ARE WRITING STRONGLY in these 
times. They feel strongly. They have suffered 
acutely. They know what war means, and out 
of their knowledge they are trying to save Eng- 
land from the consequences of her century of 
industrialism. They accuse nobody. They point 
out the system. Penty says, in “Old Worlds for 
New": "Architecture is incompatible with in- 
dustrialism, and all efforts to graft it on to it 
must fail in the end." Think it over. 

The bright side of the picture is not completely 
obscured. I quote from an editorial in the Nation 
(London), in which, after narrating the reckless 
waste of life and material which has resulted 
from the development of industrialism, 1t asks: 
"Does anyone imagine that mankind is going to 
sit down permanently under this rule of blind 
chance? . . . Taine has described how France, 
almost broken in spirit by the immense catas- 
trophe of 1870, turned to science for restoration 
and healing; and in the work of such men as 
Pasteur, recovered its economic freedom and 
prosperity. It was estimated that the result of 
three of Pasteur’s discoveries was equivalent to 
the cost of the whole indemnity to Germany. 
Europe is shattered by a far greater cataclysm. 


But mankind is not destined permanently to 
inhabit ruins. Science has nothing occult about 
it. It represents the applied intelligence of man. 
Earth still has secrets, as Jefferies declared, the 
discovery of which may set man to rival the 
favored immortals. One need not anticipate 
more distant developments: the economic use of 
solar engines by concentration of the sun's rays; 
the ploughing of land by high explosives; the 
development of the method of fixing the nitro- 
gen of the air; the synthetic production of food 
in the laboratory or workshop. In many of such 
problems we seem almost on the brink of solu- 
tion. None of them presents difficulties more 
complex than those science has already solved. 
The cry of faith is that a race which has pro- 
duced a Shakespeare cannot perish from the 
earth. The cry of reason is that a race which has 
discovered—in less than a generation—the aero- 
plane, wireless telegraphy, the properties of 
radium, of coal-tar products, can defy all the 
brute force of matter, classes, and time. To go 
back to wrangle, under the old conditions, is the 
way to destruction. The way of hope is the 
creation of a New Order through man's amaz- 


ing and unconquerable mind."—C. H. W. 


Towards a National Building Guild" 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY 


N: industry has undergone a greater 


transformation since 1014 than the 

building trade. After an almost total 
collapse following the outbreak of war, when 
private building came to an end, the building 
trade got a new lease of life in the building of 
munition towns and factories; and in working 
thus under the direction of the Office of Works, 
other Government departments and public 
authorities, a new orientation has been created 


*Although written from the standpoint of an English 
architect and based on the war experiences of England in 
the building industry, Mr. Penty's article has its clear 
message to the profession in America. By way of explana- 
tion 1t may be observed that the tendency towards bureau- 
cracy in England, in so far as public building work is con- 
cerned, is a matter of the gravest concern at the present 
time to the architectural profession. It must be further 
considered that England, where this article was written, 
is in the midst of a momentous crisis. Powerful unions of 
workers are demanding nationalisation of mines and trans- 


which, after the war, may result in the build- 
ing trade becoming entirely an adjunct of 
bureaucracy, an arrangement that now threatens 
to persist for an indefinite period. 

Although, from an architectural point of 
view, this concentration of the direction of 
building operations in the hands of official 
departments is an evil of the first magnitude, 
in that official conditions are the worst conceiv- 
able for the production of design of any kind, 


port, and a share in the control of their administration 
and operation, and their proposals are not being ignored by 
the Government. However one may object, either through 
prejudice or reasoned aversion, to these principles, the 
movement must be studied as a reflection of a great post- 
war unrest. It is for this reason that we offer Mr. Penty's 
suggestions to American architectural circles. Mr. Penty's 
writings on the Guild movement in England, particularly 
his book, “Old Worlds for New," are known to many 
American readers.—Epiron. 
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it may nevertheless prove to be a blessing in 
disguise. For, as this arrangement is not likely 
to please anybody except the few officials who 
administer these huge architectural departments 
and the few building trade employers who make 
a profit out of the contracts they secure, it may 
tend to promote a better understanding between 
architects and craftsmen of the building trades. 
For, since a common fate has befallen them, 
inasmuch as both must see in the growth of 
these huge departments their own enslavement, 
it may be possible to unite them in a common 
effort to overthrow this instrument of tyranny. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the 
nature of this tyranny. From the point of view 
of the architect it means that he is graded 
permanently in a servile position; it means that 
he is enslaved by the engineer and surveyor 
who will treat him as an inferior; for it should 
be known that in public architectural depart- 
ments architects are only to be found in the 
lower grades of the service. The heads of these 
departments may, at times, be architects in 
name, but they will always be found to be 
engineers or surveyors in fact, for, as all these 
departments have engineers’ and surveyors’ 
traditions behind them, no one is eligible for the 
higher positions who has had an architectural 
training. The engineer and surveyor have their 
legitimate place, but they should not be allowed 
to usurp the architectural function* which 
they are utterly unqualified to fulfil, not only 
by training but by temperament, for the faculty 
that makes a good architect is different from 
the one that makes a good engineer or surveyor. 

The passion for organisation in these depart- 
ments is such that what 15 called administrative 
ability (which often is only a mask for incom- 
petence), is exalted over creative gifts which 
are much rarer and more precious. You have to 
go a long way in such places as the Office of 
Works before you come upon an architect— 
that is, a man who actually designs buildings. 
Over him there will be five or six layers of 
officials who, generally speaking, will be incap- 
able of designing anything decent themselves 
but will be privileged to murder the work of 
men who can design. Everything will be done 
according to some official standard specification, 

*When Lord Curzon was in India he ran up against this phenomenon. 
He found that Government buildings were being designed by engineers 


instead of architects and sent to England for a supply of architects. The re- 
sult has been a great improvement of Government architecture in India. 
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written originally by some engineer who knew 
something, perhaps, about the more utilitarian 
aspect of building but had neither taste nor 
understanding of its amenities; and this speci- 
fication will be handed down .as unalterable as 
an Act of Parliament itself, for responsibility 
is so divided and subdivided in official depart- 
ments that change is well-nigh impossible. 

The fundamental falsity of such a method of 
organisation may be tested by bringing it into 
contact with a piece of reality. What, we may 
ask, would the Office of Works do with Inigo 
Jones? Would they put him at the head of the 
department? In that case he would have no 
opportunity to use his gifts of design, as all his 
time would be taken up with the details of 
administration. If he were to design, he would 
not only have to be content with a quite sub- 
ordinate position, but would have to consent 
to the revision of his work by officials who 
neither understood nor cared anything about 
questions of design. We know how the Office of 
Works would meet this problem. It would fail 
to discover him. 

Such is the grievance of the architect. Let 
us now turn to that of the workman, which, to 
some extent, is familiar. He is permanently 
graded in a servile position and he knows what 
it is to carry out instructions of men who do 
not know their business. He is, moreover, at 
the mercy of chance. His labour is bought as 
a commodity and he is kept from sinking lower 
only because he has a trade union behind him. 
The wage system is fastened upon him. What- 
ever may be his abilities, he can have no hope 
of rising under this system—not even to the 
position of a foreman—for, with demand con- 
tracted, there can be no openings. Не 15 
permanently enslaved to the contractor, and his 
position is in some respects even worse than 
that of the feudal serf, for mere security 1s 
denied him. 

What is to be done? The workers in the 
building trades must make common cause with 
the architects to overthrow this tyranny by 
organising themselves into a National Build- 
ing Guild. Thus and thus only could they 
acquire a definite status and ensure that their 
labour would no longer be treated as a com- 
modity; for they would be able to demand, 
and to exercise competently where obtained, 
the full control of their industry. 
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But what is a National Guild? It is an or- 
ganisation possessing an effective monopoly of 
labour in an industry to which the State 
delegates the complete control (of that industry) 
in its function of supplying the community 
with its particular goods or services. Its key- 
note is responsibility, which with the abolition 
of the profiteering basis of industry, becomes 
for the first time a genuine possibility for the 
workers. A National Building Guild, there- 
fore, would be completely responsible for the 
erection and maintenance in repair of all 
buildings whether required by individuals, other 
guilds, or public bodies. It would regulate 
apprentices, provide such technical education 
as was required, and execute work on a basis of 
schedule rates fixed by arrangements with rep- 
resentatives of the State or local authorities. 
It would guarantee the quality of the work while 
undertaking, and perhaps extending, such re- 
sponsibilities of a mutual aid character as are 
now undertaken by a trade union. 

Labour monopoly must not be interpreted in 
a narrow sense. A National Guild, to be a 
success, would have to include not only those 
who labour with their hands but the salariat 
and architects in addition, for it would only 
be by including all classes of labour required in 
the erection of buildings that it could make its 
monopoly effective. Instead, therefore, of four 
classes of men, architects, contractors, salariat, 
and workers pursuing their separate interests, 
which, under the present individualistic system 
are necessarily to some extent opposed, they 
would be merged together to coóperate for a 
common end.* This is no impossible ideal. 
Such coóperation among the various workers in 
the building trades existed under the guild in 
the Middle Ages, and the architecture of 
medieval Europe remains today a permanent 
monument to the guild ideal. 

But, it will be said, if it be true that men can 
only coóperate successfully when the units of 
organisation are sufficiently small that men may 
be personally well known to each other, why 
not seek to organise local guilds instead of a 
national one? The answer to this is that 


*The proposal to include contractors in a National Guild may occa- 
sion surprise in some quarters. But it should be understood that build- 
ing trade employers, though they have not escaped the influences of 
their age, are more akin to the medieval master builders than employers 
in other industries, in that they do not habitually sacrifice everything to 
profits; most of them are practical men and a place could be found for 
ШЕ! in a National Guild. There is a lot of give and take in the building 
trade. 
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though the local guild must remain the working 
unit as in the Middle Ages, it 15, nevertheless, 
expedient in order to adapt guilds to the cir- 
cumstances of the age, to federate all the local 
guilds into a national one, at the start at any 
rate. Two considerations bring us to this 
conclusion: First, because as government is 
centralised it is necessary to have some organi- 
sation which can meet it on something like 
equal terms, and second, because, as archi- 
tectural talent has become largely congregated 
in populous centres, 1f architects are to be dis- 
tributed among the local guilds, it becomes 
necessary to have some central organisation to 
act as a clearing-house, as it were. Otherwise 
the immediate organisation of local guilds would 
result in certain guilds being overburdened 
with architectural talent, while others would 
suffer from a dearth of it. 

Coming to the problem of ways and means 
of organising the building industry on a guild 
basis, it may be said that the Government Hous- 
ing scheme after the war will provide a unique 
opportunity for the introduction of the desired 
change. For, as private patrons of building 
wil be а negligible quantity, the workers 
would have only the Government to deal with. 
The National Housing Scheme should be 
managed and carried into execution by a 
National Building Guild, and, if the workers 
have an eye to their interests, they will not 
let such an opportunity pass. 

Though architects will need to be associated 
with the workers in the conduct of a National 
Building Guild, whether such a scheme ts to 
be realised or not depends primarily on the 
initiative of the workers. As a preliminary the 
unions should set to work without delay to put 
their own house in order and to bring about 
those reforms in trade union organisation 
necessary to prepare them to function in 
guilds. (I am inclined to think that the principle 
of organisation should be for building craft 
unions to be organised into local federations or 
industrial unions, while the national organisa- 
tion should consist of a federation of these local 
federations.) 

When this preliminary work has been accom- 
plished, the workers should associate with 
themselves such architects as have worked for 
a revival of architecture on a basis of crafts- 
manship and who are in sympathy with the 
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guild ideal as distinct from those whose atti- 
tude has been purely professional. They should 
then present an ultimatum to the Government, 
demanding that the design and execution of 
the Housing Scheme and other Government 
work should be handed over to them as the 
representatives of a National Building Guild. 
It would increase the effectiveness of this 
demand if it were accompanied by a protest 
against the Housing Scheme as it stands today, 
and if the lines on which it is proposed that the 
scheme should be carried out were given. They 
must oppose standardised houses as an expedi- 
ent and makeshift that not only is detrimental 
to the craft of building but is unsound in its 
psychological and economic reactions. 

Let us consider these points separately, tak- 
ing the latter first. The standardised cottage 
scheme is economically unsound because par- 
simony in expenditure tends to upset the balance 
between demand and supply. We shall never 
have a stable social order so long as the modern 
aim of expenditure is to increase the volume 
of surplus wealth which is not consumed, and 
which thus seeks an outlet in foreign invest- 
ments, corrupts our foreign policy, and embroils 
us in international wars. It is no use closing 
our eyes to these things. There is a definite 
connection between our deliberate parsimoni- 
ous expenditure on the real things that matter 
and our compulsory, involuntary expenditure 
on war. One is involved in the other. The 
present tendency toward social disruption must 
continue as long as we can think only of expendi- 
ture in the terms of investments. A community 
with a healthy social instinct would seek to 
adjust means to ends and not ends to means, as 
ours does. 

The importance of this aspect of the building 
trade problem cannot be too strongly stressed. 
To build standard houses by depressing taste 
would tend to depress demand. On the contrary, 
increased expenditure, if accompanied by a 
raising of the standard of taste in building, 
would react to increase demand. If, for instance, 
the people of Manchester or Birmingham could 
be awakened to the ugliness of their surround- 
ings, they would, before long, desire to rebuild 
them. And if the desire were strong enough, 
nothing would stand in their way—not even 
their worship of five per cent. 

Then, this standardised house scheme 15 
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detrimental to the craft of building because it 
strikes at the root of architectural development. 
It is no use to nurture a tree at the head if it 1s 
dying at the roots. And it will be no use to 
attempt the reviving of architecture in its 
higher branches if ordinary building is to be left 
to the tender mercies of the local surveyors, into 
whose hands the execution of the Housing 
Scheme is to be entrusted, according to the 
proposals of the Joint Committee on Labour 
Problems after the war. The circumstance that 
the designs for the standardised types will be 
designed by architects and chosen by competi- 
tion will perhaps prevent the worst from happen- 
ing. But, at the best, it can only be a miserable 
performance. For, whatever may be said 
against the architect of today, and his sins 
are many, he is yet a jewel compared with the 
surveyor whose understanding ends with utility. 
The architect does make an attempt to grapple 
with a most difficult and complex problem; the 
surveyor makes no attempt at all. On the 
contrary, his mind is of the official type, he is 
content to take things as he finds them. That 
architecture and beauty have any connection 
with plan and management of detail—a matter 
of proportion and the discriminating use of 
materials—would never occur to him. In his 
view, beauty is something to be added if funds 
will allow it. Therefore, as these cottages are 
to be cheap, beauty need not be considered. 
No recommendation of the Local Government 
Board, that due regard should be paid to the 
appearance of the houses, can make any dif- 
ference to him. For he will not understand it. 
That is a bit of bed-rock truth to be reckoned 
with. The giving over of all cottage building into 
the hands of local surveyors, therefore, is a 
blow at the very heart of architectural develop- 
ment, for the really serious architectural prob- 
lem is how the mass of ordinary building may 
be well done, since, unless ordinary buildings 
are properly designed, architecture remains 
without a base, and a gradual deterioration of 
the design in all classes of building must take 
place. The revival which promised so much will 
have failed. 

It is to the interest of the workers to insist 
that this, the craft aspect of thehousing problem, 
should be treated with respect. It would be for 
them a trump card, because it would give con- 
fidence. Every man who takes an interest in 
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the welfare of the arts has been disgusted with 
the way the Government has trifled with his 
interests, and it would be a presage of the spirit 
which would animate the guilds in the future 
if the workers would take a determined stand on 
this issue. It would demonstrate to all and 
sundry that the guild movement is not only a 
demand for economic justice, but a demand for 
the elementary right of every man to take an 
interest іп his work—a right which 15 not to be 
surrendered to any temporary or imaginary 
economic convenience. For such a surrender 
would prove to be an insuperable obstacle to 
craft development and defeat the aims of a 
Building Trades Guild, not the least of which is 
the recovery, for the workers, of some of that 
spontaneity and joy of creation which was the 
heritage of the medieval craftsman. 

It is well that we should realise all that this 
means. The medieval craftsman was not 
content to understand merely the practical side 
of building, but he was capable of exercising 
the arts of design which today are the monopoly 
of the architect. Only, generally speaking, he 
did it much better, for he was in possession of 
something which the architect of today usually 
lacks—practical skill in craftsmanship. In pro- 
portion as members of the building trades be- 
come competent in the arts of design, the need 
of architecture as a separate profession would 
tend, if not to disappear, to be limited in its 
functions—a change which would be all to the 
good, for the architect of today isin an impossible 
position. Too much is demanded of him. He is 
not only expected to understand those things 
which appertain to his legitimate function, but, 
owing to the decline of craftsmanship and the 
rise of the contract system, he 1s called upon to 
direct and improvise the details of all the crafts, 
with the result that only very exceptional 
men are equal to the task imposed upon them. 
The qualifications required by an architect in 
Wren's days weresimplicity itself compared with 
those asked of the architect today. For the 
architect could then count upon the assistance 
and coóperation of the building trades, which 
in these days is entirely absent. If an architect 
chose to supply details, it was to satisfy his own 
personal fastidiousness in such matters, not 
because the building craftsmen were incapable 
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of working without them. The mason, car- 
penter, and other building craftsmen would 
supply the details of the mouldings and orna- 
ments which they executed, the architect being 
responsible only for the general arrangement. 
Accordingly, we find that when Sir Christopher 
Wren sent his small-scale drawings and direc- 
tions for the library at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he sent a letter of apology for presuming 
to send full-size details, for he knew he was 
trespassing on the preserves of the masons. 
He wrote: "I suppose you have good masons; 
however, I would willingly take further pains 
to give all the mouldings in great detail; we are 
scrupulous in small matters, and you must 
pardon us—the architects are as great pedants 
as critics and heralds.” 

In an effort of the building trades to recover 
the traditional skill of the medizval craftsman, 
the workers could count upon the support of 
the best elements in the architectural profession. 
For many years it has been recognised among 
such architects that a widespread revival of 
architecture would only be possible when the 
workers, freed from the bondage of wagery, 
could devote themselves to the task of raising 
the standard of craftsmanship by becoming 
skilled in the arts of design. Few men, perhaps, 
have the talent of design in a high degree, but 
most men have it up to a certain point as the 
beauty of ordinary building in the past clearly 
shows. All they need to recover that faculty 
is continuous association with such architects as 
today have the gift. Under the normal condi- 
tions of the past it was no more difficult for the 
craftsman to learn to design than for the child 
to learn to speak. The child learns to speak 
less by conscious effort than by association with 
people who know how. It is the same with 
design. A knowledge of it is picked up by work- 
ing with others who understand it. We have a 
communal tradition of speech today. The 
association of workers and architects in a 
National Building Guild would soon give us a 
communal tradition of design. In the course of 
a generation the need of the architect, as he 
exists today, would disappear. His function 
would be merged with that of the more highly 
skilled workers. The democratisation of archi- 
tecture would have become an accomplished fact. 


Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice 


be given over very largely to a discussion 

of the preliminary programme of the Post- 
War Committee, copies of which have been 
widely distributed to the architects of the United 
States. There will be four sessions of the Con- 
vention devoted to this work. 

The first of these will be presided over by 
Mr. Medary, (Member Executive Council), and 
will include the following subdivisions of the 
programme:* (а) Extension of the Service That 
the Architect May Render; (7) The Architect as 
a Citizen; (c) The Status of the Architect: Art, 
Profession, or Business. 

The second session will be presided over by 
Mr. Dunning, (Chairman Executive Council), 
and will devote itself to the following: (7) Re- 
sponsibility of the Architect; (e) Percentage 
Remuneration; (f) Supervision of Construction; 
(g) The Need for a More Comprehensive Service; 
(4) The Contractor's Function; (2) Organized 
Industry; (/) Standardization of Building Prod- 
ucts. 

The third session, presided over by Mr. Kohn, 
(Member Executive Council), will include: 
(k) Architectural Societies; (/) Competitions. 

Mr. F. L. Ackerman, (Chairman Institute 
Committee on Education and Member of the 
Post-War Committee), will preside over the 
fourth session which will deal with Education 
and Registration. 

Immediately preceding the Convention there 
will be a full meeting of the Post-War Com- 
mittee at which the work already done will be 
discussed and a general statement prepared for 
the Convention. Immediately after the Con- 
vention it is planned to hold another meeting 
of the Committee at which the programme for 
the future will be carefully considered with a 
view to extending the inquiry and arranging for 
the appointment of various subcommittees, and 
the delegation to them of definite studies along 
definite lines. 

Up to the present time various means have 
been employed by the chapters for taking up the 


*The letters in parentheses refer to the topical subdivisions in the 
programme previously distributed by the Post-War Committee. A 
supply of these will be available at the Convention and copies may be 
obtained by addressing the Post-War Committee on Architectural 
Practice, 1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


á | 'HE coming Convention at Nashville will 


work. Some have appointed a general com- 
mittee, while others (and this seems to be the 
better way), have appointed subcommittees as 
suggested by the topical subdivisions in the pro- 
gramme of the Committee. The Philadelphia 
Chapter, for example, is now holding weekly 
meetings to discuss the Post-War Committee 
programme. Realizing the nature of the material 
and that the opportunity is offered for a dis- 
cussion that might be difficult to keep confined 
to the subject, the Chapter has followed the 
plan of condensing the subject, in each case, in 
the form of a resolution. These resolutions have 
been considered and phrased to be suggestive or 
provocative of discussion, and the plan has 
proved very effective. This will also enable the 
Chapter to present a synthesis of opinion, in 
more or less concrete shape, to the Post-War 
Committee, which will use such opinions as a 
basis for gradually narrowing the discussion to 
what the consensus of opinion and fact indicate 
as the fundamental questions at issue. With the 
appointment of the subcommittees of the Post- 
War Committee, it will probably be found desir- 
able to have the chapter subcommittees coincide 
with these, so that the work will harmonize and 
permit the easiest summing up. A complete 
announcement of the programme for the future 
will appear very soon, possibly in the next 
issue of the Journal. 

The discussions have already brought out 
many interesting and divergent points of view, 
a few of which are here presented. 


Payment for Services 
(An opinion from a New York Chapter discussion) 


At a meeting of the New York Chapter on March 22, 
a discussion of the percentage remuneration, brought out 
the following opinions: 

There are several methods of payment that may be 
considered: (1) Whereby costs in the office are charged to 
the client plus a percentage of that cost for overhead and 
a fixed honorarium for the architect. (2) The same scheme, 
only substituting a percentage of the cost of the building 
as the honorarium for the architect. (3) The client to pay 
the actual drafting costs plus a fixed sum which includes 
both the honorarium for the architect and his overhead. 
In this case the architect gambles as to his overhead. 
(4) The client pays the office costs plus a certain percent- 
age of that office cost to cover the overhead, and then an 
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. « Competition Code. 
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° \ Structural Service Department. 
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Grade School Drawing Classes. 

High School Art Classes. 

College Art Courses. 

Professional Schools of Architecture. 
Professional Courses in Allied Arts. 


Scholarships. 
| Vacation Tours. 
Criticism of Executed Work. 
Study of Building Material Qualities. 


; { Courses in Planning and Construction. 


DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS { Accuracy and Essential Completeness. 


А { Thoroughness. 


Ingenuity in Use of Materials. 

° | Inventiveness in Structural Devices. 
Professional Practice. 
Office Management. 
Inculcation of ‘‘ Professional Idea.” 
Administering Work. 

° \ Dealing with Trades and Crafts. 


Soft Pedal “Artist” and “Dreamer” Business. 


Soft Pedal °‘ Professional Idea.” 
{ Real Estate Promotions. 


Financial Brokerage. | 
Various Degrees of Contracting. 


т т фр 


Why is it that many people who would like to build better houses, factories, stores, offices, churches, etc., cannot do so? 
Why is it that many people who need, and would like to build some sort of building, cannot do so at a cost that will 
show a profitable investment? | ‚ 
Why do those who do undertake to build, buy or rent decently built buildings, so often have to put up with the flimsy 
ungainly structures which pass for architecture? | А 
Why, during the stress of our country's dire peril, has it been, that the poor man couldn't and the rich man wouldn't build 

the houses so desperately needed? 


- Why is there inevitable opposition to the acquirement of benefits for a whole community, in the shape of a scientifically 


prepared city plan? 


‚ Why is there such compelling competition in cheapness of structure, rather than in excellence? _ | , 
. Why must there inevitably be a struggle and compromise in securing improvement in building ordinances in the interest 


of health and safety of human life? 


. Why, on the average, are ordinary buildings so planned and constructed as to just get by the building ordinances? 

. Why are not excellence of structure and design inevitable weapons in the competition for tenants? 

. Why аз not architectural distinction the sine qua non of real estate development and city growth? 

. Why do large numbers of people regard architecture as an unattainable luxury, others, for various reasons as a necessary 


evil, and still others, as of no practical value? | 
Why is not architectural excellence—hence the employment of competent architects—generally, and naturally, recog- 


nized as a business necessity? А | | 
Why has architecture so seldom been expressive of the life and aspirations of individual human beings, but practically 

always, and solely, of the character oF a social and economic order? " 22 А 
Why does not the architect fit into the social order as an economic necessity, as unfailingly as does the civil, mechanical, 


and electrical engineer? . . u D | | | , 
Why is not the character of an architect’s education as unfailingly indicated by the social need for his services as is that 


of the civil, mechanical, and electrical engineer? 


Consideration of these and 
other equally familiar meas- 
ures, which have been used to 
improve the relation of the 
public to the architect, awak- 
ens surprise at the little effect 
they have had to increase 
esteem and respect for the pro- 
fession. 

They tend, certainly, to im- 
prove relations between indi- 
vidual clients who have an 
appreciation of art, who under- 
stand the functions of the 
architect, and who are able to 
distinguish between competent 
and incompetent architects. 
But such benefits seldom im- 
press any but like-minded 
clients. 

The situation seems signif- 
icant of failure to grasp all the 
factors involved in the status 
of the architect and suggests 
that the problem be attacked 
from a new standpoint. For 
instance, from that of a build- 
ing project, which is a condi- 
tion precedent to any of the 
relationships (A), (B), and (C). 

Examination of conditions 
which surround and are im- 
pressed upon building projects, 
reveals how social and eco- 
nomic forces entirely beyond 
the control or responsibility of 
the architect, may weigh 
heavily in a determination of 
his status; so heavily, in fact, 
that even were the relation- 
ships mentioned made perfect, 
the profession of architecture 
might, conceivably, disappear 


as an essential factor in 
modern life. 
Until these and similar 


questions are thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and the effects 
which present-day social and 
economic laws and practices 
have upon architecture are 
determined, little confidence 
can be felt that whatever may 
be done to improve the rela- 
tions (A), (B), and (C) will be 
effective permanently, to 
strengthen the profession of 
architecture, or to improve 
the status of the architect. 
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amount equal to these two taken together as the archi- 
tect's honorarium. 

In the course of the argument attention was called to 
the fact that while the percentage scheme puts all archi- 
tects apparently on the same basis as to the value of their 
services, against this the percentage scheme had helped to 
put architects on a fair basis of compensation and enabled 
the young men to get proper pay. To do away with the 
percentage scheme now would be to open the door, first, 
to competition as to price, second, to make it difficult to 
prove in court as to value of service, and third, would make 
it difficult to get a proper rate on public work, particularly 
in competitions where it has been hard enough to establish 
a schedule rate. The only advantages that are evident in 
the cost plus scheme is that the architect could not lose 
anything by this method, and furthermore, that a client 
actually is responsible for the costs in the office where he 
himself is the cause of their increase. The point was also 
made that the owner who would suspect the architect, 
under a percentage scheme, of wishing to increase the cost 
of a building in order to increase his fee, would unquestion- 
ably suspect the architect's accounting, and would be 
quite likely to wonder whether he was running his office 
economically.—R. D. Конм. 


(An opinion by L. C. Mullgardt, San Francisco) 


As individual ability and nature of service varies, there- 
fore the rate of compensation should not be uniform nor 
should the Institute attempt arbitrarily to provide a 
minimum rate of compensation. The Institute usurps in- 
dividual freedom in attempting to prescribe a uniform 
charge for results the quality of which it cannot insure to 
the client. Every practitioner should be obliged to deter- 
mine the value of his own service. 

Many low-grade practitioners have joined the Institute 
toinsure a higher rate for service than they can otherwise ob- 
tain. They impose upon the public, using the prestige gained 
through Institute membership. The Institute should con- 
cern itself with quality of membership, not quantity. 

The Schedule of Charges has never barred competition 
as to price among architects. Every architect should 
charge only what his services are actually worth. The 
Institute should not endeavor to suggest the value of any 
practitioner's service. Such values necessarily vary accord- 
ing to quality and character and should therefore be 
determined between architect and client. 

If the Institute continues to make recommendations 
concerning compensation, then a proportionate increase 
should be assigned for preliminary service; this demands 
ability to create an appropriate design and service neces- 
sarily embraces that which is most valuable to the client 
and should be charged for accordingly, whether in compe- 
tition or otherwise. Preliminary service in competition is 
of equal importance to preliminary service without com- 
petition. It represents the same degree of service and im- 
portance and should therefore not be discriminated against. 


Architects and the Building Contract 
(An opinion by T. E. Billquist, Pittsburgh) 


As a means of increasing the usefulness of architects to 
the community and the eventual growth in public regard 
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for the profession, of increasing the honestly earned living 
of architects and assistants, of increasing their knowledge 
of actual business conditions with corresponding additions 
to studies in required education for architects, I most 
earnestly recommend for your serious consideration a 
change in the method of making contracts for executing 
work from the system of a general contract, embracing all 
work included in erecting a structure with the frequent 
omission of plumbing, heating, electric work, hardware and 
light fixtures, to separate contracts direct with the separate 
building trades, a system of contracting more than once 
recommended by the Institute but only occasionally 
practiced. 

Erection of any building by separate contracts increases 
the architect's responsibility in supervising the work, mak- 
ing him, as he should be, the responsible general guide for 
its successful and rapid erection. It requires much more 
frequent and more capable supervision than now is given 
by architects and may require the assistance of specially 
trained men, regular erecting engineers, for special work. 
Competent assistance of an accountant is also needed to 
handle keeping of accounts, monthly payments to the 
several contractors, etc., all increasing the architect's 
expenses, not to mention the more detailed and more 
numerous copies of drawings and letters. These added 
responsibilities should not be undertaken without com- 
petent assistance, to be paid out of the additional compen- 
sation the architect receives for his services, generally a 
total of 10 per cent, making the net financial gain to him 
from 5o to 100 per cent of his net profit from work 
erected under general contract at the customary fee of 
6 per cent. 

The increased work for the architect by separate con- 
tracts is partly compensated for in dealing with his client 
during the entire time of erection of the structure without 
the presence of a general contractor. The time is past, 
if it ever existed, when a general contractor pays for all 
discrepancies in plans and specifications. He now not only 
wants full payment for changes and additions, but some- 
times has direct dealing with the client on any subject he 
has acquired full information about, and not always to the 
advantage of the architect. The several building trades, 
the subcontractors of the general contractor, actually pre- 
fer to deal direct with the owner through the architect, 
making a competent organization for executing any work, 
provided the architect furnishes good plans, specifications, 
and supervision. 

Much needed advance has been made in the design of 
work entrusted to architects, largely due to men trained 
under French influence. Many of these men have, how- 
ever, a low opinion of the structural side of their profession, 
preferring to leave this entirely to engineers and contrac- 
tors. By this self-chosen limitation of the function of their 
profession, the relative importance of general contractors 
and building engineers has increased, almost delegating to 
them the actual construction of buildings, leaving to the 
architect only the design. The natural development has 
been the employment of designers by the big contracting 
concerns and entire elimination of the professional archi- 
tect. The only method of checking this tendency is the 
general adoption by architects of separate contracts with 
the different building trades, a system so much feared by 
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the general contractors that they have been known to 
organize and refuse to bid on any work in any architect's 
office where such vicious methods were practised. 

When the architects reclaim, as a part of their profes- 
sion, the knowledge of construction, including the proper 
use of standard and patented forms, and ability to properly 
supervise its execution, they will be trusted by the public 
with the great amount of building construction now ex- 
clusively done by contractors and engineers, work that is 
mostly in great need of suitable design. Architects trained 
in construction will probably, like the engineers, prefer to 
execute their designs under separate contracts. By direct 
dealing with all these contractors, the architects will learn 
to make good drawings as a basis for contracts, the im- 
provement in this respect in good offices being very marked. 
The room for improvement in specifications is far greater 
and more urgent. 

One of the best reasons for the general adoption of 
separate contracts with all the building trades, as against 
a general contract for most of the work, is the reduced cost 
to the owner, caused by saving of the overhead charges of 
the general contractor, sometimes by the commission he 
receives on changes or, occasionally, on subcontracts. By 
contracts direct with the firms that actually execute the 
work an architect who knows his business can get very good 
work for his client, frequently better work than under the 
general contract, making it true under normal business 
conditions that separate contracts give the owner under all 
circumstances equally good work for the same cost, fre- 
quently better work for less cost than work executed under 
general contracts. 


(An opinion by the Illinois Chapter) 


The arguments on which this report is based are these: 

I. The growing tendency on the part of contractors to 
favor a cost plus fee or percentage system in lieu of the 
lump sum contract, thus passing all responsibility, all risk, 
to the owners and the necessity of a more thorough super- 
vision of work and the checking of bills for material and 
labor by the architect, and the attending risk of unnecessary 
cost. 

2. The impetus given to coóperative and organization 
methods by the Government in awarding and conducting 
war contracts. 

3. The assumption, by contracting and engineering 
firms or organizations, of complete service from the design- 
ing to the constructing and finishing of buildings, a system 
seemingly growing in favor with owners because of 
guaranteed costs, etc. 

4. The unreliability of architects' estimates and the 
necessity for more care and reliability in preparing same, 
and 

5. The fact that it is deemed professional by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects to let work direct to subcontrac- 
tors and eliminate general contractors, charging for this 
service an increased percentage on cost in the regular way. 

The conclusions reached by the report are: 

I. That the architect will need to assume a larger share 
in the control of the construction of his buildings; to check 
accounts; to eliminate superfluous labor common to many 
percentage contracts; to exercise more care in preparing 
estimates and be in a position to practically guarantee 
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costs, by establishing a reliability in estimating that will 
beget the confidence of his clients. 

2. That in order to best serve his clients, he should be 
free to consider and adopt any means necessary to do so, 
even to thepurchasing of materials and certifying of accounts 
for same and for labor to his clients for payment, charging 
for this service an increased fee or percentage on the cost 
of the work in the same manner as at present; that such 
assumption of control is but an enlargement of methods 
and practices now recognized and considered professional. 

The report in no sense is intended to be a method of 
procedure to be adopted by all architects, but is rather a 
plea that an architect should be free to adopt such methods 
as seem best to serve his clients’ interests and permit him 
to retain greater control of his building operations. 

The Committee, through its chairman, offers the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution: 


Wuereas, The practice of subdividing contracts and 
letting work to contractors for individual trades is endorsed 
by the American Institute of Architects as professional, and 

WHEREAS, Conditions may arise where it may be 
deemed advisable for the architect to purchase materials 
and audit bills for materials and labor for payment direct 
by the owner, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the concensus of opinion of the 
Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
that it should not be held to be unprofessional for the 
architect, where his client's interests can best be served 
by so doing, to employ, on behalf of the owner, a building 
construction manager who, acting under the direction of 
the architect, may purchase materials and employ labor, 
audit the bills and pay-rolls for same for payment direct 
by the owner, and charge for his services a fixed fee or 
percentage on cost of the work. 


Summary of report of subcommittee to consider steps to be 
taken to permit architects to do work of construction 
on cost plus fee system and retain professional stand- 
ing.—Illinois Chapter. (Adopted Mar. 11, 1919.) 


(An opinion by Louis A. Walsh, Waterbury, Conn.) 


I think a good slogan for the young practitioner and 
for some of us older ones would be: “I will never let 
myself be found specifying a material that I do not know 
all about." I may be wrong, but it seems to me we have 
spent most of our time in governing ourselves instead of 
teaching ourselves, and I would like to see that proposed 
“What Constitutes an Architect" finished up and pub- 
lished as soon as possible. 


The Large Building Company vs. 
The Architect 


(An opinion by Elmer Grey, Los Angeles) 


The product turned out by the building company 
method is not at all the same as that turned out by cap- 
able architects. Much of the public, however, does not 
know the difference—and here is where advertising should 
come in. The rates the building companies charge are no 
lower than those which high-priced architects charge, only 
they are so camouflaged as to appear to be lower to those 
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who do not investigate the matter thoroughly. The stand- 
ard of work of the building companies is not high, however. 
Their business success depends upon the fact that at their 
heads, in each instance, is a man who is a wizard at sales- 
manship. Theirs is a talking game. 

One of their heads, for example, recently spent an entire 
afternoon trying to get me to join his organization, and in 
order to do so told me about his methods. It was illuminat- 
ing! He was not an architect, not possessed of an archi- 
tect's training or ability, yet he professed to be the intelli- 
gent creative genius and director of his designing depart- 
ment! The designers these companies usually employ are 
draftsmen of mediocre ability. 

If the building company plan were giving the public 
better service than the professional plan, it should survive 
and supplant it. I should then wish to join with a building 
company, and, as I have said, I have had an opportunity. 
But it does not. The above experience is not the only one 
I have had with building companies. In another instance 
one of my clients who succumbed to the wiles of a build- 
ing company salesman let him have her construction work 
on a percentage basis, and on a $10,000 house her decision, 
against my advice, cost her something over $6oo. I had a 
bona fide bid for that much less amount from a reputable 
contractor. 

I believe, from this and other experiences, that the pro- 
fessional plan separated from the contractor is distinctly 
better for the owner than the building company plan— 
better not only from an esthetic point of view, but also 
from a financial—and it is only advertising that will 
acquaint the public with the difference. I believe the war 
has taught us the value and the necessity of such propa- 
ganda. 


Education 
(4n opinion by V. A. Matteson, La Salle, Ill.) 


We do not need a new kind of school. What we need 
is a new kind of teacher and a new point of view ourselves, 
and (perhaps through us) a new point of view for the edu- 
cators—not only architectural but general. 

Many of our architectural schools are subordinate to 
colleges of engineering. This is wrong both for us, for the 
engineer, and for the public. The idea of the real master 
builder includes engineering in most of its branches, and 
this should be the point of view of educators of all kinds. 
We should approach the whole subject from this broad 
viewpoint, and include as integral with architecture those 
branches now called "engineering" that are really a part 
of the master builder's art, such as structural, electrical, 
sanitary, and ventilating engineering. My idea is that the 
so-called Engineering Division of the Construction Divi- 
sion of the Army was a truly architectural organization, 
embracing a much larger field of usefulness than what 15 
now usually meant by architecture. 

The question of the young man in the profession involves 
the eternal questions of self-interest or selfishness as 
against idealism and liberality. I confess I do not know the 
answer. I fancy the young man will still have to shift for 
himself as he has been doing all these ages in all lines 
of his endeavors at self-preservation. We can at least 
leave him alone—which we do not now, at least not 
“ethically.” 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Report of the Joint Reconstruction Committee of Illinois 
Chapter (adopted March 11, 1919). 


While not made directly to the Post-War Committee, 
the following report, with resolutions, from the Illinois 
Chapter, may very properly be here included as an ex- 
pression of opinion on the question of education: 

WHEREAS, We, the Illinois Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, believe that the present methods of 
education and courses of instruction in vogue in our archi- 
tectural schools are reactionary and not in harmony with 
modern, and especially post-war conditions, and are not 
properly fitting the student for the problems which he will 
from now on be called upon to face as a practising archi- 
tect, and 

WHEREAS, We believe that such courses of instruction 
could be improved as follows: 

I. Obtain a better correlation of subjects in the cur- 
riculum. | 

2. Omit or shorten the courses in certain subjects, and 
add certain other subjects. 

3. Inculcate by actual experience a better knowledge of 
architectural practices and of building practice. 

4. Make a decided effort to stimulate the creative, and 
not the imitative, instinct of the student. 

5. Lengthen the course for a degree in architecture to 
five years. Be it therefore | 

Resolved, That the report known as “А Report of the 
Subcommittee on Education of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects, and the Illinois Society of Architects” expresses 
our conviction in the matter, and is hereby approved and 
indorsed by us. Be it furthermore 

Resolved, 'That the said report be sent to the Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects and to such archi- 
tectural schools as may be deemed advisable, and further- 
more, that such methods as may be considered wise shall be 
undertaken by the Chapter for the purpose of its consum- 
mation. 


The Architect as Citizen 


Report of Joint Reconstruction Committee of the Illinois 
Chapter (adopted March 11, 1010). 


WHEREAS, We recognize that the architectural profes- 
sion is concerned, whether or not it is formally consulted, 
with everything that is done or left undone either by 
individuals or by our municipal, state, or national govern- 
ments in building, housing, or town planning; and, 

WHEREAS, It is our duty to our nation to have a dis- 
tinctive professional opinion as to what needs to be done 
and to formulate a constructive criticism upon the acts of 
our public officials; and, 

WHEREAS, It is a proper function of our profession to 
serve the State, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Illinois Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects in regular meeting assembled, That we 
tender to our municipal and state authorities our services 
in an advisory way; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon our members the utmost 
importance of each and every member of the Society tak- 
ing more interest in the affairs of our municipal and state 
governments, and in performing their full duty to their 
state and city by performing their full duty as citizens. 
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The Architecture of Nashville’ 


OR members of the Institute who will not 

be privileged to attend the Convention at 

Nashville, we are publishing such illustra- 
tions of architectural interest as space will per- 
mit. It 15 greatly to be regretted that there can- 
not be included other illustrations setting forth 
the beauty of the Blue Grass region in which 
Nashville lies, for, unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, those who return from the Convention 
will remember this region quite as much for its 
beauty of landscape as for the architectural 
charm of its old-time residences. 

The Capitol, situated on what was once 
known as "Campbell's Hill," was designed by 
William Strickland, who had been called to 
Nashville from Philadelphia after a careful 
consideration by the commissioners in charge. 
Strickland had worked with Latrobe on the 
Capitol at Washington and had made a study 
of the notable monumental buildings of Europe 
during a visit there. His plans were submitted 
on May 20, 1845, and were eventually approved 
with but little change. The first General 
Assembly held in the building was in 1853-54, 
but the last stone on the tower was not laid 
until July 21, 1855. Rumor credits Strickland 
with having stoutly opposed the addition of the 
tower, or cupola, which was not included іп his 
original plan. It is easily conceivable that he 
would have been likely to take such a position, 
in view of his training and of the academic lines 
of the main structure, but documentary evi- 
dence seems not yet to have cleared up the point 
definitely. Strickland died on April 7, 1854. 
He had remained in Nashville since first. pre- 
senting his plans to the commissioners of the 
Capitol, and had executed other buildings in 
and about the city. On his death the work was 
taken in charge by his son, Mr. F. W. Strickland, 


who superintended it to its completion. 


Pork Prace. (See p. 169.) The house, now untortu- 
nately destroyed, was situated in the heart of the city, 
“almost under the shadow of the Capitol itself," writes 
Mrs. Beard, and "few places of like character could so 


*For the illustrations and descriptive matter of the residences on 
pp. 165- -170, we acknowledge our indebtedness to Mrs. James E. Cald- 
well's “Historic and Beautiful Homes Near Nashville, Tennessee; 
for the notes on the Capitol and the residence of President Polk, we 
are indebted to a pamphlet prepared for the Tennessee Capitol Asso- 
«lation by Mrs. W. E. Beard. 


eloquently have told ‘the human greatness of an age gone 
by, for the house was filled with relics, books, personal 
belongings, and state documents associated with the mo- 
mentous events that transpired during the political career 
of its owner. . The spacious, old-time residence, 
typical of the lofty architectural ideas of the builders of 
the time; its massive columns, imposing entrances on two 
streets, and the old-fashioned grounds which surrounded 
it made a picture place of alluring beauty, entirely apart 
from its historic value." In spite of the expressed desire 
of President Polk, as recorded in his will, the estate was 
eventually sold, the house destroyed, and the tomb 
removed to the Capitol grounds, the bodies of the President 
and his wife being there reinterred. 


“BELMONT,” (see p. 168), designed by William Strick- 
land, was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Acklen. It 
was built in 1850, and at that time it was, perhaps, one of 
the most noted private establishments in the United States. 
In front of the house was a formal garden, with beds of 
flowers, statuary, fountains, and a lake in the center of 
which was a tower with an observatory. In the distance, 
alwavs to be seen, were the ever-changing blue hills. In 
1864, during the Battle of Nashville, the tower was used 
by the Federals to learn the movements of the Confederate 
Army. 


"RivERwoob," (see p. 167), stands, its dignity still un- 
disturbed, as one of the best of the fine old country houses 
around Nashville. It was built in the first years of the 
nineteenth century and was the home of three generations 
of Porters. The place was a typical southern country 
home of generous hospitality, many slaves, fine horses, and 
lavish entertainments. Its white-column entrance wel- 
comed all the notables of the times. 

Ot peculiar interest is the original name of this place, 

""Tammany-Wood," called after the old estate of the 
Porters in Ireland, "Tammany Hall." Long years before 
the “Tammany boss" came into power in New York, 
Tammany flourished in the fair groves of Tennessee, but 
in a more gentle, gracious way." 


“Sytvan Hatt,” (see p. 170), was one of the first habi- 
tations built in middle Tennessee, in 1808, and 1s now 
standing in good preservation. The bricks were made on 
the place, while the planks and timbering were cut, with a 
primitive overhead or whip saw, from the wild forest 
adjacent. 

The furniture--tables, chairs, and bedsteads—was 
made on the place, and some of it is still in use in the 
ancestral home after a lapse of one hundred and twenty- 
five years. 


“LONGVIEW,” (see p. 170), has been the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. James E. Caldwell for over thirty years, having 
been added to and enlarged at different periods. It stands 
on ground made historic in the Battle of Nashville, having 
been quite in the center of the bloody operation of that 
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eventful occasion. A part of the breastworks can still be 
seen in some of the fields. The house fronts on the Franklin 
Pike—a veritable historic highway—used by the stage 
coaches of early times, and over which passed the army of 
Andrew Jackson on its way to New Orleans, the armies of 
Albert Sidney Johnson and of Buell to Shiloh, and those 
of Schofield, Hood, and Thomas on their way to Franklin 
and Nashville. 


"KINGSLEY," (see p. 166), erected by Mr. Dempsey 
Weaver in the year 1831, is situated on the Murfreesboro 
Pike over which Rosecrans’ army passed on its way to the 
Battle of Stone River, and which was used by General 
Grant as a military highway in supplying and reinforcing 
his army at Chattanooga. 


BunLiNGTON Pract, (see p. 165), was erected in 1859 
by W. R. Elliston, after plans by William Strickland. 
The house once stood amidst broad acres, but, as the city 
grew, was engulfed therein. 


“Overton Har," (see p. 169), the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jesse Maxwell Overton, was built in 1900 by Mr. 
Overton. [t stands in the midst of a large park, thickly 
wooded with trees. The land on which Overton Hail 
stands was granted by the United States Government to 
Jesse Maxwell, the great grandfather of its present owner, 
for services in the Revolutionary War. Mrs. Overton is the 
great granddaughter of Samuel D. Morgan who was one 
of the eight commissioners appointed to build the Capitol 
and who is buried in a niche in the walls. 


“BELLE MEADE,” (see p. 166), home of the Harding 
and Jackson families, “опе of the most picturesquely beau- 
tiful of the romantic homes of the South, is situated on 
the Harding Pike. Historic from every standpoint is this 
splendid old property— historic in its first ownership and 
in its long and splendid life; in the famous men it sheltered, 
and the famous stock it has bred; historic as a type of the 
southern home of a period that has passed away, and in 
the life and service of men who made its greatness.” 
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OLD COMMERCIAL HoTEL 


“Belle Meade was the oldest thoroughbred breeding 
establishment in America. General Harding, who was a 
devoted lover of fine horses, always spoke of them as the 
‘Royal Family.’ ” 

“Here lies Iroquois, famous as the only American horse 
to win the English Derby, and winner of the St. Leger and 
Prince of Wales stakes; Luke Blackburn, peer of any rac- 
ing horse in America; Proctor Knott, and the Enquirer, 
to whose greatness the Cincinnati Enquirer erected the 
monument at Belle Meade.” 


“THE HERMITAGE,” (see p. 168), the home of Andrew 
Jackson, is situated on the Lebanon Pike, about twelve 
miles from Nashville. The original Hermitage was built 
of logs in 1804, and part of it is still standing. Jackson's 
family was living there when the Battle of New Orleans 
was fought, in 1815, and he returned to this humble home 
the conquering hero and idol of the nation. The present 


site was selected in 1819, and the house was built of 
brick made on the place. 

The house and its contents in general are preserved quite 
intact, and, together with the grounds and gardens, they 
seem to reflect the rugged simplicity of their owner. The 
wide hall, with double rooms on each side, runs through 
the house. Its walls are covered with pictorial paper and 
thereon one may trace the tale of Telemachus in search 
of his father on the island of Calypso. 

Lafayette was once a guest at the Hermitage, and ex- 
President Roosevelt, while occupying the White House in 
1907, made a special journey to Nashville in order to visit 
the place. His subsequent action in recommending it to 
Congress as a national possession to be cherished and given 
support and assistance adds another instance to the many 
in which his ready perceptions pointed out the worthy 
thing to be done. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NasnviLLE.—William Strickland, Architect 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH (COLORED), NASHVILLE.—Richard Upjohn, 
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Вокілмстом Prace.—William Strickland, Architect. See page 160 
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“Betmont.”’—William Strickland, Architect. See page 159 
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Rebuilding the Devastated Regions of France 


By JEAN-PAUL ALAUX 


N a preceding article we considered the ex- 

tent of the problem of reconstruction in the 

devastated regions of France. In particular 
it must also be remembered that the rebuilding 
of the roads, railroads, canals, and bridges con- 
stitutes the projects which now most preoccupy 
the French government. Of the railroads, for 
example, there are 4,300 kilometers (2,700 miles) 
which have been completely destroyed; on the 
canals there are 400 bridges and 115 locks which 
have been rendered useless by the enemy. It is 
of the utmost urgence that these be repaired at 
once in order to reéstablish transportation, 
repatriate the refugees, and provide for the 
resumption of agriculture and commerce. 

As for the work of repairing the destroyed 
buildings, that is to say, architectural work, 
properly called, this is divided into two cat- 
egories: First, and most urgent, the provisional 
work of repairing those houses which have not 
been completely destroyed. These are in various 
stages of damage—roofs crushed in, window- 
glass gone, doors, windows and frames shattered. 
For the execution of this work, a special service 
has been organized to make hasty repairs to 
dwellings which have been only lightly damaged, 
in order to make them habitable for the time 
being, build barracks for the workmen, and 
furnish the necessary supplies for the resumption 
of agriculture—machines, seeds, fertilizers, and 
horses—in order to assure as large and as quick 
a crop as possible. 

In certain regions this sort of work is very 
extensive. For example, in the Department of 
the North there are 57 communes where the 
destruction of buildings reaches as high as 40 per 
cent; 32 where the destruction varies from 40 to 
go per cent; and 59 where it exceeds 90 per cent. 
There are 49,000 houses destroyed and 100,000 
which have been pillaged completely. The work of 
clearing up the ruins and of supplying materials 
for the most urgent repairs has already begun. 

It is said that 200,000 German prisoners will 
be available for the work of rebuilding, and that 
there also will be employed Russian and Chinese 
laborers. The method of procedure obliges the 
owner of the property to prepare an estimate of 
the principal work required. The government 
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advances 75 per cent of this to the contractors. 
Materials are, for the most part, no longer con- 
trolled by the government, and can be obtained 
by the contractors directly. The approval of the 
government still gives priority for lime and 
cement. Glass is lacking, but important quan- 
tities are expected from America, Belgium, and 
Germany. However, the present crisis is one of 
transportation; this dominates everything and 
still paralyzes action. 

There are localities where the only solution 
is the automobile truck. Between now and the 
end of April it is expected that 20,000 of these 
trucks will be in service; but this will require 
a small army of chauffeurs, not an easy thing 
to obtain, for demobilization has scattered them 
greatly and many of them have taken up other 
occupations. 

The second category to which I referred is 
that of permanent works. These require an 
immense amount of preparation, including the 
elaboration of the plans of the towns and villages 
according to the most modern practice in town 
planning. One very important law is now being 
studied. This is known as the Cornudet law, 
and requires that no work shall be begun until 
the commune or the town has prepared and 
received the approval of its plans, not only for 
the present general arrangement but for exten- 
sions as well, following good town-planning prac- 
tice. Senator Magny, who introduced this law 
into the Senate, has suggested several modifica- 
tions which are now being studied. 

The immense plants built by the American 
army for war purposes have been studied with 
a view to adapting certain methods in their con- 
struction which lend themselves to our great 
problem of reconstruction. A great number of 
inspectors and experts is already at work in the 
destroyed towns for the purpose of establishing 
a list of the buildings destroyed. 

(The balance of M. Alaux's article refers to an 
exchange of correspondence between the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and the Architectural 
societies of France. This cannot be made public 
until after its consideration by the Board of 
Directors of the Institute, which meets in Nash- 
ville on April 29.) 


Architecture, Industry, and Wealth in the Future' 


By ELLIS F. LAWRENCE 


the social tendencies of these days, which are so 

seething with the ambitions of commercialism on 

the one hand and so prescient with the hopes of 
better things on the other. Nineteenth century industrial 
tendencies are still strong, but arrayed against them 15 the 
cumulative strength of belligerents. The sanity which 
these forces bring to bear on the affairs of mankind will 
determine not only the relationship of the architect to 
society, but also the happiness of people at large. Upon 
the working out of this struggle—and it is evident that it 
will be a struggle—will depend not only the architect's 
status, but also the peace of the world. . . . 

Who were the masters of wealth in the past under whom 
great architecture was created? What were the motives 
behind their desire for beautiful structures? 

No inspiration or help for our present problems can be 
secured from the first two types of masters of wealth—the 
absolute monarch and the conqueror. The world has out- 
grown interest in both in this war, but it is well to note 
that when these one-time masters, by so-called divine 
right or by the power of the sword, controlled the wealth 
of their realms, they created great architecture only when 
they were moved by ideals of great strength and by high 
standards of culture, as culture went in their days. Ger- 
many is an example of a modern state ruled by an autocrat 
with an all-absorbing ideal. Culture was lacking in this 
ideal, and the ideal was gross indeed, but of all modern 
nations can one find elsewhere an architectural expression 
of more real national character? 

Greek statesmen, exponents of the perfect state by the 
perfect few, were masters of wealth, the wealth of their 
state. They were stimulated by intellectual ideals still un- 
rivaled. Although they limited their conceptions so that 
they might hope to attain perfection, they were constantly 
striving to serve their state in what they did. The spoils 
of war and of commerce alike went, when there was a sur- 
plus, into glorification of their master. Their architecture 
was, to be sure, slave architecture— but their slavery was, 
if that is possible, humane slavery—a slavery in which 
even the slave could become the honored creative genius 
that perhaps nature meant him to be. Can the wage-slave 
of today do likewise? 

Mark well, also, the new note found in Byzantine and 
Gothic architecture with the advent of initiative born of 
freedom and coóperative effort. Whether it was the church 
or the “free city," or the combination of the two, which 
the master builder and his craftsmen served, the results 
were virile, fascinating, inspiring. The imagination of the 
workers had full play; each was a master unto himself, but 
a master serving the traditions of his craft, and so harmony 
was not violated too seriously. These were the days of the 
guilds, when production was based on quality and not on 
quantity, when the producer controlled his output. 

And then, as the Gothicists would say, “the picking, 

*Part of an address delivered before the Washington State Chapter. 


T* analyze the future of the architect is to analyze 


sneaking fingers of the Renaissance broke the psychic 
wings of art." Wealth began to flow more and more into 
the hands of the few. Exploitation began. The religious 
motif waned. The master craftsmen began to assume rela- 
tionships akin to those of the modern architect. Each 
individual became sufficient unto himself, although still 
inspired by civic pride, which saved the age. The era of 
commercialism was about to be begun. We love the master- 
pieces of the Renaissance because they are so much a part 
of that age of which we are an outgrowth, but we cannot 
be blind to its indifference to the truths of the soul. 

Today, our interest must center on the forces behind 
the ambitions of commercialism and the dreamers of democ- 
racy. Which will dominate the future? Where will the 
wealth be? Will its masters want real architecture or mere 
building? What is more important in any analysis of the 
future field of the architect—what will be the motives 
prompting the desire of these masters of wealth if they 
do want real architecture? 

If we limit our discussion for the time being to the 
United States, we may eliminate the extremes of both fac- 
tions. The radical standpatter—for that is what the ex- 
treme commercialist is—believes in the working out of the 
"usual channels of trade," because, controlling trade, he 
can direct it to the protection and rapid increase of his 
own investments. He resents all forms of paternalism on 
general principles. He rebels against price regulation and 
against governmental control of utilities. He resists any 
disturbance of existing property rights and methods of 
taxation under which his comparative load has been 
lightened. He believes, with a similar portion of the British 
people, that we together are destined to control the trade 
of the world, and he is willing to risk another world war to 
gain his ends. Have we not perfected a gas-bomb that is 
so effective that no living being can survive within a great 
radius of its explosion? Do we not know the secrets of the 
German incendiary bomb that burns all within its explo- 
sive radius? What have we to fear from other nations? 
No; the architect will not have to fear this régime. We are 
too close to a war fought by those who really fought it for 
us. The extreme old-school commercialists, even if their 
leaders had not been discredited, are through ruling the 
destinies of this republic. Neither will the extremists of 
the other camp triumph, in this country at least, if their 
policies countenance the destruction of property and life 
to gain their millennium. We have had too much educa- 
tion, bad as it has been. The power of the ballot is a better 
weapon than the bomb, in a state where the majority rules. 
Reforms will be peacefully carried through, effective when 
leadership is effective. 

Somewhere on middle ground will be the adjustment. 
The captain of industry is well intrenched. It is probable 
that he will be here for a long time. But he is changing 
with the times. He has seen the handwriting on the wall. 
He has listened to his “efficiency engineer," who, after 
exhausting the field of factory arrangement and sanitation, 
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has turned to the living conditions of his workers. The 
financial results of experiments carried out in "housing" 
have brought, not only financial rewards from their human 
assets, but the satisfaction of seeing rosy-cheeked children, 
happy men and women, has given the industrialists some- 
thing more lasting. One way of reforming a reprobate is 
to give him the experience of doing good. Then, too, there 
are several captains of industry who became "''dollar-a- 
year men" in the war. Some of these had their first ex- 
perience in serving a great cause unselfishly. That these 
experiences will not influence reform movements, is hard 
to believe. 

The great danger is the machine. It will hurl us to 
economic destruction, sooner or later, if not controlled, but 
if directed by the real producers, it may become the means 
of bringing a great era before we know it. Shortening the 
hours of the human feeder of the machine will, in time, give 
an opportunity to the worker to make something out of 
his life, to rise above the functions of production and con- 
sumption, into the realms of real citizenship. 

Perhaps then we shall have, once more, a class of crafts- 
men, without which architecture cannot reach the heights. 

While our best judgment may tell us that the change 
from industrialism to that state of society dreamed of by 


the reformers will not be immediate, we must keep in touch 
with all movements which will correct the tragedies which 
our present economic system develops. We must under- 
stand the significance of such platforms as that of the 
British Labor Party. We, as professional men serving a 
wide range of interests, are in a peculiar position to know 
conditions as they are. As such we shall, if we are coura- 
geous and true, play our helpful part in the leadership of 
these reconstruction days. 

Slowly, but surely, wealth will be redistributed. The 
state will increase its control of it. The per capita distri- 
bution will be far greater, in purchasing power at least. 
With the prevention of the right to double and treble itself 
at the expense of the public, capital will be spent more and 
more intelligently and with a cultural result. The architect 
must be ready for these changes and be worthy of his hire. 

His education must be reconsidered; the public school 
system must stop robbing him in his early childhood of so 
much of his individuality. His professional training must 
imbue him with the spirit of service. He must be made 
more of a builder, more of a craftsman, more of a student 
of economics—all without losing a single bit of his artistry. 

He must no longer be passive, he must become the 
militant idealist. 


Book Reviews 


Early Christian Iconography and A School of Ivory 
Carvers in Provence. By E. Baldwin Smith. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton. 294 pages. $6, net. 

No one is competent to write a critical review of a book 
like this unless he is himself a close student of the subject, 
and even then he would hesitate, for the author shows how 
misleading are inferences based on isolated examples. 

But the book is true history, and therefore interesting, 
as Is every vital document about the lives of our fellow- 
men. The best kind of history is that which presents the 
past to us so vividly that its actors seem like ourselves. It 
is true, because they undoubtedly were. 

In this book we are brought into intimate contact, not 
with the actors themselves, but with the records they left, 
and as these records concerned the faith which was the 
vital force of the time, they are very important. To the 
lay reader one interesting thing is the frank use of the 
modes of expression of the time and the place. The 
mythology of Greece and Egypt, the symbolism, and the 
forms of artistic expression in vogue, were used in express- 
ing the Christian faith (page 160). Another interesting 
thing is to find that so many of the accepted traditions of 
the church, one might almost say articles of faith, were slow 
developments, which had little or no place in the early 
Church: to find that Christmas, as the birthday of Christ, 
was of little moment in the early Church, as compared with 
the great fact that the Christ Child received, at the 
time of His birth, the adoration of the world: to find that 
the early Church put as much emphasis on the apocryphal 
gospels as on those which are now the only ones we know. 
Incidentally it is pleasant to find the enormously erudite 


author using language as extravagantly as a gushing school 
girl, when in speaking of a primitive ivory he refers to a 
band with some scratches on it as “handsomely enriched 
with heavy embroidery." 

There is very much more in the book than what its 
author undertook to put there; he has classified and traced 
the origin and motifs of the various sculptures and paint- 
ings, and, in doing so, has made a critical study of the 
sources of the beliefs and practices of early Christianity; 
and one cannot but wish that he had also reviewed and 
analyzed the conclusions that would be based on these 
things from the point of view of ecclesiastical history. The 
eucharist, associated so exclusively with the bread and 
wine of the gospel narrative and of the present liturgy, is 
here shown to have been symbolized also by the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, and the miracle at Cana. 

The latter half of the book is given to a study of a 
school of ivory carvers in Provence, and it is most interest- 
ing to an architect to recognize in the design and execution 
of a minor art that same mingling of east and west, which 
is found in the architecture of Provence, Syria, and Byzan- 
tium, side by side with Rome and the western tendencies. 
Also interesting to find that the cult of the Virgin came not 
from Rome but from Syria (page 202). One is sometimes 
inclined to believe that if we knew more about the very 
early days of the Church we would attach less importance 
than we do to many things that have served to keep 
Christians apart and to divide the followers of Christ into 
so many bodies. The book is valuable as the patient study 
of an expert in iconography, but it is also valuable as a 
vital bit of history. R. CLiPsroN STURGIS. 
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Report of the Committee 
on Education 


(NorE.—The reports of most of the com- 
mittees this year are, in effect, so closely related 
to the work of the Post-War Committee that it 
is likely they will be discussed at the Convention 
under the direction of the Post-War Committee. 
The following report, submitted to the Con- 
vention, has been amplified in the further reports 
made by the committee which has acted prac- 
tically as the Subcommittee on Education of the 
Post-War Committee. This further report will 
be published as soon as the Post-War Committee 
is ready to make it public, and will be widely 
distributed among the profession in order that 
the conclusions reached by the Post-War 
Committee may be made the basis for recom- 
mending a reorganization of our architectural 
schools, that they may function in accord with 
those conclusions.—EprToR.) 


The Syllabus 


“The Committee on Education is charged with 
the task of evaluating our system of education by 
measuring the result as expressed in terms of the 
architects service to client, community, and nation; 
and іп the degree of honorable livelihood made 
possible to the practitioner by such education.” 


The Committee has occupied itself exclusively with the 
instructions thus given it by the Board of Directors. The 
Committee has also prepared a statement to the Post-War 
Committee, containing the observations and arguments 
upon which the Committee bases its conclusions, which 
will be published in the Journal and distributed to the 
architects of the United States. 

The first problem presented to the Committee was 
naturally that of establishing a basis of judgment. The 
question at once arises as to who is competent. If we con- 
sider seriously the character of our entire architectural en- 
vironment, particularly in our urban centers, it appears 
that irrational purposes are clearly revealed as the dom- 
inant characteristic of modern life. Hence, public opinion, 
born of and nourished by irrational purpose, cannot be 
safely accepted as a criterion as to what should constitute 
the aims of the architectural profession. The purpose of 
architecture is to promote and support rational living; the 
great mass of architecture in our urban centers does not. 
For this condition the responsibility is general. In it the 
architect shares, for the profession as a whole has accepted 
the conditions and the program for buildings which are 
now developed by industrialism and capitalism. 


It must be apparent, therefore, that we are presented 
with a dilemma. What should constitute the aims of edu- 
cation, both as to the creation and appreciation of archi- 
tecture? The profession must either educate itself to con- 
form to a standard and practice of building which is largely 
irrational,—thus forfeiting its claim to real leadership,—or 
the profession must educate itself actually to combat these 
forces as the only possible means of developing a rational 
architectural environment. The profession has failed, thus 
far, to make this choice and in consequence the aims of the 
active profession and of vocational education in architecture 
have become both vague and uncertain. 

Generally speaking, educational policies have come more 
and more under the direct control of business men who 
naturally have a personal and pecuniary interest in the 
product of education, both general and vocational. Among 
the results of this condition we witness a narrowing of the 
field of general education and the throwing of an ever- 
increasing emphasis upon the assumed value of narrow 
vocational specialization. Thus the larger social purposes, 
which should appear as the aims of the profession, have 
been lost sight of, while the possibility of really effective 
collaborative effort among closely associated vocational 
groups has been almost completely defeated. 

Early architectural education in America emerged in 
what may be termed an aristocratic atmosphere, though, 
strangely enough, it was launched under engineering 
auspices in schools of “higher learning." The relatively 
recent exodus of American students to Paris and the jour- 
neying of the well-to-do to Europe gave an impetus to the 
production of better architecture and a new slant to educa- 
tional policies and methods. These influences, it may be 
said, however, have not very materially affected, as yet, 
the character and the quality of that great mass of struc- 
tures designed each year by those who are not recognized 
as belonging to the “educated” profession. 

The character and quality of a relatively few buildings 
in our environment cannot furnish any clue to the average 
state of professional competence; nor can they be used as 
a basis of evaluating our system of vocational education. 
The degree of professional competence and the value of a 
system of vocational education must be judged, in final 
analysis, by the quality of all buildings. 

Over the total mass of our architectural environment 
and its orderly arrangement in the planning of towns and 
urban centers, it may be said that the profession has exer- 
cised almost no control. Hence it may be assumed that our 
education, both general and vocational, has failed to 
accomplish what should be its major purpose. 

In particular is this true of general education, including 
in this our institutions of higher learning, for it is to general 
education that we must look, not only to furnish the basis 
of intelligence upon which to develop vocational com- 
petence in architecture, but also that criterion of judgment 
and taste on the part of the public which will demand that 
the character and quality of all buildings be such as at 
least to promote rational living in our urban centers. 

In our architectural schools the introduction to the vo- 
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cational work is not so arranged as to insure the stimulation 
of individual growth and development; the introduction is 
in the nature of an abrupt change in direction. Practically 
all of the former experiences of the student are cast aside 
and a study of architectural forms belonging to an aristo- 
cratic culture of the past is substituted. This automatically 
establishes a criterion of taste utterly unrelated to modern 
life. Thus it appears to the student that the practice of 
architecture is a cultural activity completely removed from 
the affairs which concern the mass of people. 

This introduction to professional activity, and the scale 
of values thereby established, very largely explains why 
the majority of the “educated” profession take but slight 
interest in offering advice on community or political action 
which has nothing directly to do with commissions. It 
follows, as a matter of course, that the public and govern- 
ment officials do not ask advice. 

The almost universal practice of teaching design with- 
out any contact whatsoever with the world of reality, and 
of imposing purely academic judgments upon the work 
accomplished by the student, develops a set of utterly false 
values with respect to architecture and the function of the 
profession in the community. The majority of problems 
do not even represent genuine situations; they are not related 
to actual experiences; and the student thus engaged is 
never afforded the opportunity of actually testing his ideas 
by application in order to determine for himself their 
validity. Responsibility of thinking is thus completely sup- 
pressed by these false and artificial methods of rating or 
appraisal. 

It is this artificial practice, rather than the omission of 
lectures upon ethics, contracts, the architect's responsi- 
bility, and sundry other matters related to the technique 
of practice, which accounts for that atmosphere of irre- 
sponsibility which is generally admitted to surround the 
writing of specifications, the submission of estimates, and 
the making of contracts, particularly by ое who are 
young in their practice. 

In general, what is known as “subject matter” used in 
the problems represents situations which are remote from 
any immediate social interest of the student. Thus archi- 
tecture is made to appeal to the student as an arrangement 
of forms rather than an expression, in form, of a dynamic 
society having social aims and purposes. Is it not reason- 
able to assume that this condition in education shows 
largely why, in practice, the architectural profession seems 
somewhat isolated? 

In many of our schools, vocational education is carried 
on in closely related subjects, but there is little evidence to 
indicate that collaborative effort is considered of any im- 
portance whatsoever. Professional antagonisms are actually 
fostered through academic jealousies. Vocational educa- 
tion, as now organized, is in a large measure responsible for 
the great diversity of aims which we find among architects, 
landscape architects, decorators, and engineers. The 
academic institutions, particularly those teaching subjects 
related to art, very generally condemn the products of the 
world of industry: but no action whatever is taken toward 
aiding the student to gain an understanding of our indus- 
trial problems which so vitally affect the production of 
architecture. This condition, in a large measure, accounts 
for the fact that the profession as a whole has left to other 


groups and to individuals the work of developing that con- 
dition in industry in which the instinct of workmanship 
may find free expression, without which the production of 
art is utterly impossible. 

Modern education revolves about a system of examina- 
tions, ratings, degrees, prizes, scholarships, and medals. 
These fixed artificial and secondary aims have been pushed 
into the foreground of educational activities and thus 
furnish the actual focus of the student’s interest. 

The result of this is that resourcefulness is suppressed 
rather than developed. And when we take into account 
the entire field of activities and interests which go to make 
up what we term the vocational education of the architect, 
—the traditional classic introduction to the work, the sub- 
division of activities into "subjects," the theoretical study 
of construction, the paper programs, the “problems” devel- 
oped exclusively through empirical criticisms, the elaborate 
renderings, the examinations and judgments imposed by 
others and the aims of study as represented by “mentions,” 
medals, and prizes, and the all-important fact that not one 
of these educational experiences takes place in the world of 
reality, where the architect must gain an honest livelihood, 
—when one takes all of this into account, is it not fair to 
conclude that about all that we have accomplished through 
this artificial educational mechanism is the development 
of clever draughtsmen who follow, not lead? 

But we cannot allow this matter to rest with this 
destructive conclusion. How should we reorganize educa- 
tion? It is futile to attempt to establish a general criterion 
of taste or an appreciation of art through vocational train- 
ing in architecture, or for that matter, by the teaching of 
drawing in schools and by the inclusion in general educa- 
tion of courses in “fine arts." In nothing less than a com- 
plete revision of general education lies our only hope. As 
a profession and as individuals we might acquaint ourselves 
with what such a revision means in terms of action to such 
educational leaders as John Dewey, and we might push 
this work along. Such a study would have, also, a great 
advantage in that it would give us an insight into educa- 
tional technique which we might apply to our own 
education. 

What we need above all, in the vocational field, is a 
restatement of aims; we cannot educate a profession by 
simply telling students about their responsibility to the 
client, the public, and the nation, or by telling them about 
office methods, or by training them to be skillful draughts- 
men. Were we to include within our schools such courses 
as would relate to the subjects above suggested, our stu- 
dents would become merely clerks and office assistants, 
narrow with respect to aims, and irresponsible with respect 
to their functions. 

What we must have—absolutely must have—is an edu- 


cation so staged that the student will learn by experience 


and contact with the work-a-day world as to what is 
actually meant by responsibility. He must be induced to 
find things out for himself and, as a result of his experiences, 
to come to his own conclusions. Is it possible to bring these 
actual experiences of the world into the schools of archi- 
tecture? No one can possibly answer that question until 
it has been attempted. 

And, above all, we cannot make the problems of the 
modern world vivid to the student by first drilling him in 
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copying classic architecture. All such subject matter as 
relates to this phase of architecture must be made to appear 
as material of reference to be made use of whenever occa- 
sion demands. Were we to introduce the student to his 
vocational experience by making use of his immediate 
architectural environment, and by stimulating his in- 
quisitiveness concerning its derivation, and the possibilities 
which are inherent in the problem of making that environ- 
ment more accurately expressive of a social ideal which he 
is quite capable of creating if given the opportunity,—if we 
were to bring him into actual contact with real problems 
and the difficulties encountered by the architects in devel- 
oping our architectural environment, we would begin at 
least to develop an architect instead of a draughtsman. 
Confronted with real problems, he would attempt to find 
a real solution if we so organized the work that the judg- 
ments were real and not artificial. 

We cannot dispense with specialization. The educational 
problem suggested, therefore, is: Who is to organize the 
specialized vocations concerned with building? Is it to be 
the business man or the architect? Surely, if it is our pur- 
pose to act as the organizer of that phase of building enter- 
prises which have to do with design and construction, then 
one of the principal purposes in education would be to give 
the student an opportunity to gain his experience through 
actual collaboration with others, and so he would not work 
in isolation but in conjunction with those other professions 
which have to do with building. It is senseless to assume 
that we can effect collaboration by talking about it. It 
must be real, an integral part of education, for by no other 
means can the various professional aims be integrated and 
the spirit of common purpose developed. 

And lastly, we must do away with the examinations 
and imposed judgments based generally upon presentation. 
The true aims of the profession should be clearly expressed 
by the tests which are set to win scholarships leading to 
further study. They should not all focus upon a single 
objective; opportunity should be afforded in a school of 
research for the architectural student, in collaboration with 
others, to study architecture and art, industry and govern- 
ment, and the complex forces with which we must contend 
in directing the growth of our environment. 

Mitton B. Mepary, Jr. 
Dwicur H. Perkins 
FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, Chairman. 


News 


Chapter Branch Groups 


The report of the Committee of Chapter Branch 
Groups, Washington State Chapter, and carrying the 
approval of the Executive Committee, was adopted. It is 
as follows: 

Under the existing Constitution and By-laws of the 
Chapter we recommend that a provision be made for the 
formation of local groups of not less than five members, in 
Tacoma and Spokane, to be known as the Tacoma or 
Spokane Group of the Washington State Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. The members of these groups 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The Washington State Chapter Suggests 
That the Post-War Committee Make 
an Exhaustive Investigation along a 


New Line 


On pages 154-155 there is printed a diagram prepared 
by the Special Post-War Committee of the Washington 
State Chapter, in order to indicate, in graphic manner, the 
general conclusions of the Chapter’s Special Committee, 
which are as follows: 

“The line of activity suggested by the Post-War Com- 
mittee on Architectural Practice (indicated on the diagram 
under A, B, C, with their extensions under 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6), 
discloses the fact, after careful analysis, that all the diffi- 
culties discussed and corrections intimated in the above 
classification, as bearing on the problem of improving the 
relation of the architect and the public are, in effect, sug- 
gestive of remedies every one of which has already been 
tried with but slight results, as reflected in the number of 
buildings entrusted to architects.” 

The report then goes on to say: 

"In proportion to effort expended upon such remedies, 
the result has been decidedly disappointing. . . . The 
situation has deep significance. It shakes confidence in the 
idea that help is to be found where, most frequently, it 
has been sought. It suggests that search for the causes 
underlying the unfortunate condition of the relation of the 
public to the architect be undertaken de novo. 

“What is the condition precedent to a satisfactory rela- 
tion between the public—meaning either an individual or 
a collective client—and the architect? 

"Is it not a building project? 

"Might it not be well, then, to examine conditions which 
surround and are impressed upon building projects, in 
order to determine what, if any, may be their effect upon 
the relationship under discussion?" 

On the diagram, under the letter D, the Committee of 
the Washington State Chapter has framed a series of 
questions, and at a special meeting of the Chapter, held on 
March 28, it was unanimously resolved that the Post-War 
Committee on Architectural Practice be asked to make 
an exhaustive investigation along the lines of the ques- 
tions indicated under the letter D in the Chapter's 
diagram. 


Notes 


to consist of associate members of the Washington State 
Chapter and members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects residing in the above-mentioned districts. These 
local groups may also associate with themselves a proba- 
tionary class of members who shall be obliged to become 
associate chapter members within one year. This proba- 
tionary class shall have no voice in Chapter business or 
right to the use of the title. We would recommend the 
remission of initiation fees for members applying for asso- 
ciate membership in the Chapter through these groups for 
a period of six months from March 1, 1919, and a reduction 
of dues to the members of these groups to $5 per annum. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The American Housing Competition 


Greatly to our regret it has been found impossible to 
hold a meeting of the Jury in the Housing Competition 
until early in May. Announcement of the winners will be 
made in the May Journal or will be given to the press 
early in that month. 


Housing іп England 


“А Housing Department is being established. It is 
estimated to cost £90,000 a year. Major Prescott was 
curious about the appointment of Sir James Carmichael as 
Commissioner-General. He wanted to know Sir James' 
experience in housing and town-planning schemes. In his 
reply Dr. Addison was able to refer to Sir James' work on 
Reconstruction Committees, and to the fact that he was a 
Past-President of the Institute of Builders and London 
Master Builders’ Association—the kind of answer which 
reminds one of the English-French grammar, where, in 
response to the question, ‘Have you the knife of the but- 
cher's nephew?’ you are given the answer, ‘No, but I have 
the penwiper of the gardener's wife.’ ’—Architects Journal 


(London). 


Some Interesting History of the Early Use 
of Reinforced Concrete 


In writing for the Journal an appreciation of Mr. Leon 
Dessez, published elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Ashford 
recalls the following interesting experience that befell 
Mr. Dessez in connection with the Century office building 
in Washington: ''This is an eight-story office building 
designed in 1899 and constructed entirely of reinforced con- 
crete. Walls, columns, floors and roof are all of reinforced 
concrete. The floor slabs, with spans of 20 feet, are also 
of the same material. At the time this building was con- 
structed, now twenty years ago, this type of construction 
was a decided innovation and reinforced concrete used in 
such manner was practically untried. When application 
was made for the building permit, the Inspector of Build- 
ings had no formulas or regulations covering such construc- 
tion and appealed to the Building Departments of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston for advice as to the proper 
design for such a building. New York replied, saying, 
"The concrete system of construction is not recognized by 
the New York Building Law.’ Philadelphia wrote, ‘We 
have not, as yet, had presented to us any proposition to 
construct the walls of a building of concrete, and have not 
given the matter full consideration.’ Boston wrote, “Соп- 
crete construction is not recognized in said building laws 
except for the footings of foundations.’ Mr. Dessez had 
presented, twenty years ago, a most complete set of plans 
for an office building about 9o feet high, with walls and all 
other structural features of reinforced concrete, and the 
Building Departments of four large cities acknowledged 
that it was the first example of such construction. 

“The Inspector of Buildings of Washington noted on 
the application for a permit, ‘I cannot stamp these draw- 
ings for the reason that they are not in compliance with 
the building regulations.' The matter was therefore for- 
warded to Col. D. D. Gaillard, Assistant Engineer Com- 


missioner, who will always be remembered for his great 
services and sacrifices in the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and he endorsed on the application the following: 
"The combination of iron and concrete is a type of con- 
struction which is apparently growing in favor, but, so far 
as I am aware, is not embraced in the building regulations 
of other cities as applied to walls of buildings. . . . So 
far as this city is concerned, this building must be re- 
garded as experimental. . That the building be 
regarded as of an entirely new type.' 

“The Engineer Commissioner, Col. L. H. Beach, placed 
upon the application the following: 'While the building is 
a new type of construction, it appears to be designed upon 
rational lines, and although not covered by the building 
regulations, I would recommend that permit be issued for 
its construction.' The building stands today as an almost 
indestructible example of Mr. Dessez's foresight and 
ability, and within the twenty years following its erection 
thousands of similar buildings have been constructed. 
Formulas and regulations have been made to guide others 
in the design of such a building after Mr. Dessez had 
first shown the way." 


The Museum and Art 


At the meeting of the Architectural League of New York 
on March 15 last, Lieut. de Ricci, a member of the com- 
mission selected by the French Government for the pur- 
pose of bringing the history of French art more prominently 
before the people of the United States, said in substance: 
“Тһе mistake made by museum directors of today lies in 
exhibiting such quantities of one kind of article, of several 
periods, all in one room. The whole aim that should 
guide a museum is spoiled by this sort of poor judgment." 

In referring to the history and progress of art in France, 
he said: “French art was controlled by the kings in power, 
and is designated by their names. The people were am- 
bitious to imitate their sovereigns, and thus the ideas and 
styles of the kings had great vogue. In England, on the 
contrary, the styles took the name of the artist or crafts- 
man, or even of the town where the work was produced." 
He illustrated his lecture with interesting specimens ofwork. 

In closing he said: “I beg that the artists of today may 
remember that there is but one universal Art. Do not look 
despairingly on any one style. On the contrary, if artists 
would strive more toward making their work of benefit to 
the masses of mankind, they would do a great deal toward 
drawing them closer to the everlasting ideal of life, labor 
and the future." 


Obituary 


Arthur Durand Rogers 


An understanding sympathy, a gentle courtesy border- 
ing on courtliness, deep-rooted optimism, fearlessness 
coupled with innate modesty and an unswerving faith in 
his fellow-man, tempered with full appreciation of the ele- 
ment of human frailty in the efforts of our profession, were 
the outstanding characteristics of Arthur Durand Rogers 
which endeared him to the architects of America. 

His breadth of vision, ever broadening, is typified by the 
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breaking of the bonds imposed by the name “‘Brickbuilder”’ 
—limiting his field of activity to the clay products—that 
he might traverse the gamut under the all-inclusive title 
of the "Architectural Forum." 

A frank but always kindly critic, his aim was ever to 
build up—never to destroy. Controversy, attack, nor 
inuendo never marred his spoken or published word, but 
by dignified suggestion he sought to alter policies and cor- 
rect abuses—consistently, constructively. 

An indefatigable worker, he maintained constant touch 
with the constructed work as well as the creative spirit of 
its designer by those periodical advents which stand as 
milestones in the careers of so many of us. 

Of all the wealth of endowments an All-wise Providence 
had vouchsafed him, he has left behind a goodly heritage. 
Whatever material capital he may have invested in his 
publication, it was the soul of the man, committed to the 
enterprise, that enriched it with a vital, living force. 

“Loyal friend, courageous publicist, defender of the 
faith in all the fields of architectural effort, ardent purveyor 
of helpfulness to the younger men in whom his farsighted 
vision saw the Architect of tomorrow’’—would be a fitting 
enumeration of his endearing characteristics which might 
be pronounced could such a degree be conferred upon him 
as Honorary Associate in the profession whose highest 
ideals were his guiding principles. 

JOHN Lawrence MAURAN. 


Leon E. Dessez 


Elected to the Institute as a Fellow in 1896. 
Died at Washington, D. C., December 25, 1918 


Mr. Dessez was born in Washington, D. C., April 12, 
1858, and was educated in the public schools. He began 
the study of architecture in the office of Hornblower and 
Poindexter, later Hornblower and Marshall, and was em- 
ployed for three years on plans for the Washington Monu- 
ment under direction of Colonel Casey, and for three years 
as architectural and engineering draftsman in the Navy 
Yard at Washington. In April, 1886 he began the practice 
of architecture in Washington. He designed many private 
residences in Washington City and in Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Among the many public buildings designed by Mr. 
Dessez should be mentioned the Miner Normal School on 
Georgia Avenue and the Gallinger Hospital; at the time 
of his last illness he was employed on plans for the Soldiers 
Home Hospital. In 1909 he was employed with the 
Municipal Architect in the preparation of the plans for 
the workhouse at Occoquan, which has revolutionized the 
architecture of penal institutions and was the beginning of 
the so-called “open air” treatment for prisoners, who are 
housed in dormitories, with abundant light and air, and 
no cells, locks, or bars to suggest the ordinary old-fashioned 
prison. 

In his profession he combined the enviable qualifica- 
tions of the artistic designer with those of the technical 
structural engineer. The esthetic and practical were com- 


bined in him to afford a real and useful architect and a 
credit to the profession. He was for a time vice-president 
of the Washington Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, and one of the charter members in 1887. He 
served on a committee for the restoration of the old Octa- 
gon House, now the headquarters of the Institute, and 
rendered other services for the advancement and im- 
provement of the profession. 

In 1908 he served, with no other remuneration than his 
self-satisfying consciousness of a service to the public, on 
a committee appointed by the Commissioners to revise the 
Building Regulations. This was an arduous task and with 
his assistance the District was able to publish in 1909 the 
first consistent and complete edition of the Building Code 
for the District of Columbia. 

In 1908 he was appointed on a committee of architects 
and builders to inspect the public school buildings and 
report on their construction, general condition, and safety 
from fire. This service demanded about five months of his 
time and resulted in a most valuable report which was pub- 
lished by Congress as a public record for the benefit of 
the schools. 

The foregoing but briefly and imperfectly records his 
career as an architect and a citizen. Volumes would not do 
justice to him as a man; all who knew him soon recognized 
his forceful character, his sincere frankness, his absolutely 
fearless stand for his convictions, his utter lack of selfish- 
ness, and his generous support of his friends. He was the 
personification of truth and honor and uprightness. The 
architectural profession lost a distinguished member, the 
city of Washington lost a useful citizen, and his friends lost 
a most reliable man when he died on Christmas Day, 1918. 

SNOWDEN ÁSHFORD. 


Owen Brainard 


Elected to the Institute in 1907; to Fellowship in 1915 
Died at New York City, April 2, 1919 


Mr. Brainard was born at Haddam, Conn., in 1865, but 
went to New York City when still a boy. After finishing 
his education in the public and private schools, he entered 
the office of Carrere & Hastings, as their chief engineer, 
in 1893. He became a member of the firm in 1901 and 
remained with it until 1907, during which time he assisted 
in designing and supervising many notable buildings: the 
New York Public Library, the Senate and House office 
buildings at Washington, the extension of the United 
States Capitol, the Yale University memorial buildings, 
and the buildings at Cornell University. 

In 1907 Mr. Brainard established a business of his own, 
since which time he has held many important commissions. 
Among the last things to which he devoted himself, under 
great discouragement, were some of the housing projects 
for the United States Housing Corporation. He was a 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
Architectural League of New York, the City Planning 
Institute, and of the Century, Apawamis, and Engineers 


Clubs. 
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Institute 


Nominations for Officers 
For President, Thomas R. Kimball 


To THE SECRETARY: 

We, the undersigned members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, hereby nominate by petition,Mr.Thomas 
R. Kimball, of Omaha, Nebraska, to succeed himself as 
President of the Institute for the next Institute year, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Institute By-laws. 


M. C. Chatten, George Beaumont, H. Webster Tomlinson, Rich- 
ard E. Schmidt, John A. Nyden, Horace S. Powers, D. H. Burn- 
ham, Emery Stanford Hall, Irving K. Pond, Ivar Viehe-Naess, 
G. C. Nimmons, George W. Maher, N. Max Dunning, S. S. Beman, 
Henry K. Holsman, Frank E. Davidson, J. C. Llewellyn, Thomas 
E. Tallmadge, Dwight H. Perkins, J J. È Hamilton, William K. 
Fellows, C. H. Hammond, of the Шіпоіз AP Eugene H. 
Taylor, "Chas. A. Dieman, H. E. Hunter, F. J. Heer, Walter О. 
Kruse, R. J. Clausen, Seth J. Temple, P. T: Burrows, Geo. H. 
Washburn, W. F. Weibly, G. M. Kerns, Frank E. Wetherell, 
W. T. Proudfoot, of the Iowa Chapter; Albert Kahn, Adolf Eisen, 
Charles Kotting, of the WU ur Chapter; Wm. B. Ittner, Louis 
LaBeaume, E. J. Russell, W. D. Crowell, L. B. Pendleton, David 
Stephen, Jr., Eugene S. kiin Ñ William H. Gruen, Ernest Helfen- 
steller, M. P. McArdle, Wm. A. Hirsch, J. N. Watson, E. C. Klip- 
stein, Walter L. Rathmann, of the St. Louis Chapter. 


For President, Thomas R. Kimball 

For First Vice-President, Charles A. Favrot 
For Second Vice-President, George S. Mills 
For Treasurer, D. Everett Waid ` 

For Secretary, W. Stanley Parker 


To THE SECRETARY: 

We, the undersigned members of the American Institute 
of Architects, herewith nominate Thomas R. Kimball, for 
President; Charles A. Favrot, for First Vice-President; 
George S. Mills, for Second Vice-President; D. Everett 
Waid, for Treasurer; W. Stanley Parker, for Secretary. 


Robert D. Kohn, H. VanBuren Magonigle, Frank Goodwillie, 
Ben J. Lubschez, F. E Ackerman Wm. O. Ludlow, Charles 
Butler, L. C. Holden Butler, Donn Barber, H. Herbert 
Wheeler, Frank E. Wallis, of the New York Cha ter; Wm. P. 
Bannister, Stephen W. Dodge, John B. e R. Bryson, of 
the Brooklyn Chapter; C Borie, Jr., P. Medary, Jr., 
C. C. Zantzinger, John Irwin Bright, нуы Wells Sellers, John 
Hall Rankin, Thomas M. Kellogg, of the Philadelphia Chapter. 


For Directors, N. Max Dunning 
Milton B. Medary 
William B. Ittner 


To THE SECRETARY: 

We, the undersigned members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, hereby nominate by petition the follow- 
ing directors in accordance with the provisions of the 
By-laws: N. Max Dunning, of Chicago; Milton B. Medary, 
of Philadelphia; William B. Ittner, of St. Louis. 


Henry K. Holsman, C. H. Hammond, E. S. Hall, George Beau- 
mont, Horace S. Powers, Ivar Viche- Naess, F. Е. Davidson, 
Geo. W. Maher, Albert M. Saxe, Irving K. Pond, Allen B. 
Pond, M. C. Chatten, of the Illinois Chapter; Louis La Beaume, 
E. J. Russell, W. D. Crowell, E. C. Klipstein, Walter L. Rath- 
mann, Ernest dud a Jr., Wm. A. Hirsch , J. N. Watson, 
Eugene S. Klein, L Pendleton, P. Jamieson, David 
Stephen, Jr., Wm. H. Gace M . P. cArdle, of the St. Louis 
Chapter. 


Business 


For Director, Charles Coker Wilson 


To THE SECRETARY: 

We, the undersigned members of the Institute, believing 
that the southeastern states should have representation on 
the Board of Directors of the Institute, and having a very 
high regard for the personal and executive characteristics 
of Mr. Charles Coker Wilson, of Columbia, S. C., a Fellow 
of the Institute, respectfully place his name before the 
members for nomination as a director. 


Nat Gaillard Walker, H. Olin Jones, George E. LaFaye, Hugh E. 
White, J. B. Urquhart, J. Carroll Johnson, A. W. Todd, H. D. 
Harrall, J. H. A M] Édwin D. Sompayrac, R. C. Todd, of the 
South Carolina Chapter; Hill C. Linthicum, Erle G. Stillwell, 
R. S. Smith, Wm. H. Lord, Louis H. Asbury, of the North Caro- 
lina Chapter. 


Proposed Amendments to By-laws 


Under authority of Article XVI of the By-laws, as 
amended at the Fifty-first Convention, the Board of 
Directors proposes the following amendments: 


Abolition of Committee on Public Information. 

Since the duties hitherto performed by the Committee on Public 
Information, a Standing Committee, are now performed by the Com- 
mittee on Publications, it is proposed that the Committee on Public 
Information be abolished, by omitting from Article XII, Section 1 of 
the By-laws, the name of this Committee. 


Reduction in the Dues of Fellows. 

In view of the present inequality between the dues of Members and 
Fellows, and its apparent inconsistency with the Convention direction 
that there be no distinction, other than an honorary one, between Mem- 
bers and Fellows, it 1s proposed that the first sentence of Section 2, 
Article V, of the By-laws be changed to read: ‘‘The annual dues of 
Members and Fellows shall be twenty dollars, payable within the month 
of Таплагу;” and that the second sentence be changed to read: “Тһе 
dues of a Member, if elected in July or later, shall be ten dollars for the 
balance of the year.” 


General Reduction in Institute Dues. 

The amendment suggested is as follows: 

“Article V, Section 2.—The Annual Dues of a Member or a Fellow 
shall be Twenty Dollars, or such lesser amount, but not less than Ten 
Dollars, as the Board of Directors may determine. Annual dues shall 
be payable within the month of January. The dues of a Member, if 
elected in July or later, shall be, for the balance of the year, fifty per 
cent of the Annual Dues." 


Reduction in Initiation Fee. 

As consistent with the proposal to reduce the dues, it is proposed that 
the initiation fee be reduced, in the discretion of the Board of Directors, 
by means of the following amendment: 

Article V, Section 1, change the first sentence to read: ''The Initiation 
Fee of all incoming Members, except Honorary and Honorary Correspond- 
ing Members, shall be $30.00, or such lesser amount, but not less than 
$15.00, as the Board of Directors may determine." (Balance of this 
Section to remain unchanged.) 


Removal of Age Limit of Architectural Draftsmen. 

The present requirement that architectural draftsmen must be over 
thirty years of age to be eligible for Institute membership has been con- 
sidered in connection with its effect in limiting Institute membership 
and keeping out the younger men. 

It is therefore proposed that Article I, Section 1, be amended by strik- 
ing out the words ''over thirty years of age.” 


Taking of Office by New Officers. 

The By-laws now provide that officers annually elected shall enter 
office on the first of January following their election. This was entirely 
correct when Conventions were held in December, but it is not consistent 
with the present procedure of holding Conventions in the spring. The 
following amendment is proposed: 

Article X, Section 1, change the last sentence of this Section to read: 
“The Officers elected shall enter office upon adjournment of the Con- 
vention a which elected, and shall hold office until their successors 
qualify. 
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Merging of House and Building Committees. 

At present the House Committee, a Standing Committee, is identical 
in personnel and instructions with the Building Committee, a Special 
Committee. In consonance with a aom danon of the Building Com- 
mittee the following amendment is proposed 

Amend Article XII, Section 1, bs Changin ‘House Committee" to 
read ''Building Committee.” 


Structural Service Committee to be Made a Standing Com- 


mittee. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Fifty-first Convention, the 
Special Committee on Structural Service has considered such amend- 
ments to the Institute By-laws as will make effective any reorganization 
of its constituent committees that it may deem wise. It, therefore, pro- 
poses the two following amendments which have been approved by the 
Board of Directors: 

Amend Article XII, Section 1, by adding the Structural Service Com- 
mittee to the Standing Committees. 


Change in Name of Committee on Contracts andS pecifications. 

Amend Article XII, Section 1 to the extent of changing the name of 
the ''Committee on Contracts and Specifications" to ''Committee on 
Contracts.” 


New Members Elected to the Institute 


Christian A. Asmus, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. W. Buemming, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Arthur H. Ebeling, Davenport, Iowa. 

Harry W. J. Edbrooke, Denver, Col. 

Ferd. C. Fiske, Lincoln, Neb. 

Russell E. Hart, Nashville, Tenn. 

Henry C. Hibbs, Nashville, Tenn. 

Joseph Washington Holman, Nashville, Tenn. 
Thomas Scott Marr, Nashville, Tenn. 

Harry W. Meginnis, Lincoln, Neb. 

Walter R. McCornack, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Arthur L. Pillsbury, Bloomington, Ill. 

Henry T. Pratt, Boston, Mass. 

Howard Dwight Smith, Columbus, Ohio. 
Otto H. Thorman, El Paso, Texas. 

Achille O. Van Suetendael, Washington, D. C. 
John W. Weiss, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles R. B. Zalesky, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Program of the Fifty-Second Annual 
Convention, Nashville, Tennessee, 
April 30, May 1, 2, 1919 
Wednesday, April Thirtieth 


Morning Session 9.30 
The President Presiding 
Convention Called to Order 
Invocation 
Address by His Honor, the Mayor 
President's Address. 
Treasurer's Report. 
Report of the Board of Directors. 
Report of Committee on Board Report. 


Resolutions and Discussions. 


Afternoon Session 2.00 


The President Presiding 

Morning’s unfinished business. 

Adjournment to the Parthenon in Centennial Park to view 
an exhibition of portraits and objets d’art arranged 
by the Nashville Art Association. 

Informal Reception at the Parthenon at 5 Р.М. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Evening Session 7.30 
Milton B. Medary, Jfr., Presiding 
The Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. (At 
all sessions of the Post-War Committee the privilege 
of the floor is extended to all practising architects.) 
Address: A Professional Message. John Bell Keeble of 
the Tennessee Bar. 
Statement: The Post-War Committee. N. Max Dunning, 
Chairman, Executive Council. 
Discussion— 
*(a) Extension of the Architect’s Service. 
(6) The Architect as a Citizen. 
(c) The Status of the Architect. 


Thursday, May First 
tMorning Session 9.30 
The President Presiding 

Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Nomination of Officers, Fellows and Honorary Members. 
Election of Officers. 
Polls open from 11 A.M. to 4 F.M. 
Unfinished business. 


Afternoon Session 2.00 


N. Max Dunning Presiding 

The Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. 
DiscussioN— 

(d) Responsibility of the Architect. 

(е) Percentage Remuneration. 

(f) Supervision of Construction. 

(4) The Need for a More Comprehensive Service. 

(i) Organized Industry. 


Evening Session 8.00 


Robert D. Kohn Presiding 
Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. 
DiscussioN— 
(/) Architectural Societies. 
(m) Competitions. 


Friday, May Second 
Morning Session 9.30 
The President Presiding 
Unfinished Business. 
Report of Tellers. 
Immediately upon adjournment of the morning session, the 
delegates, members and guests will take motors for 
Belle Meade and thence to the Hermitage, the one- 
time home of Andrew Jackson, where there will be 
provided a barbecue and music by the singers of 
Fisk University. 


Evening Session 8.00 


Frederick L. Ackerman Presiding 
Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. 
Discussion. 
Education and Registration. 


*The letters in parentheses refer to corresponding topica subdivisions in 
the circular issued by the Post-War Committee. 

ТАз the program for Friday is dependent upon the weather the program 
for that day may be substituted after the election, due notice of 
which will be given. 
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Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS e SPECIFICATIONS, FIRE-PREVENTION, MATERIALS e METHODS, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


Temporary Discontinuance of Index 


Beginning with this issue, the indexing of subjects dis- 
cussed in this department is discontinued. No attempt 
will be made to classify the material until the Standard 
Construction Classification, upon which the Committee 
on Structural Service is at work, or some other classifica- 
tion, is adopted. The effort to use the classification inher- 
ited from the Structural Service Department of 1917-1918 
has resulted in confusion. There is no relation between 
the subjects under discussion and the subjects dealt with 
under similar index characters in the old Structural Ser- 
vice Department; there is no reason why the issue number 
of the Journal should be the numeral of a major division 
іп any construction classification. | 

The Committee on Structural Service has had a num- 
ber of requests for copies of the complete classification, a 
portion of which was published in the Journal of Feb- 
ruary, 1919. With each copy has gone the request for 
criticism and suggestion. The Committee will send a 
copy of the tentative classification to the Secretary of 
each Institute Chapter with the suggestion that a Chapter 
committee be appointed to give the matter consideration 
and report back to the Committee on Structural Service. 


Standard Indications and Symbols 


In 1917, the Committee on Contracts and Specifica- 
tions prepared a tentative set of standard indications for 
materials of construction. These indications were pub- 
lished on page 456 of the Journal, September, 1917. By 
agreement with the Committee on Contracts and Specifi- 
cations, the Committee on Structural Service has taken 
upon itself the task of completing this work. It has also 
undertaken to bring the standard symbols for electrical 
equipment up to date; and to that end is cooperating 
with the National Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers, the Consulting Electrical Engineers’ Council, 
and, through them, with other interested engineering 
societies. 

The Committee has also done some preliminary work 
on a set of symbols for plumbing fixtures. 

The Committee will be greatly aided in its work on 
indications and symbols if architects will send to it any 
indications for materials of construction which are stand- 
ard in their respective offices, or comment on the tenta- 
tive standards published in the Journal of September, 


1917. 


Flooring (continued) 


Tile, Cork 


Characteristics 


Floor-tile composed of highly compressed particles of new, clear cork 
have won peculiar favor as a flooring material. Floors of such material 
are noiseless under traffic, non-slippery whether wet or dry, and, when 
properly manufactured laid, and cared for, have given satisfactory 
service, in some cases, for periods as long as twenty years. | 

These characteristics render cork-tile floors particularly suitable for 
churches, libraries, billiard-rooms, working-spaces in banks, hospitals, 
clinics, bathrooms, pantries, decks surrounding swimming-pools, gym- 
nasiums and even bedrooms, where the cost is not prohibitive. | 

The material does not resist well the grinding erosion of traffic in 
elevators where passengers are continually turning around, or on ramps 
and steps where the shuffling of many feet results in the same kind of 
erosion. Nor can it be counted upon to withstand concentrated furniture 
abuse. There are numerous instances where the material has pulverized 
under bookkeeper's stools and desk-chairs which are constantly moved 
within a small radius. 


Producers and Distributers 


In the United States there are at present three producers of cork tile. 
They are: The Armstrong Cork Co., whose product has been sold and 
installed by David E. Kennedy, Inc.; the United Cork Co., who sold 
and installed ““Сгевсепе” tile through a subsidiary company; and the 
Chester Manufacturing Co., which distributed its product through var- 
lous persons and firms under a number of trade names. The H. W. 
Enos nr Co. also manufactured the material for several years, 

ut stopped producing it in 1913. Prior to 1914, пайы! quantities of 
cork tile made in Germany and Portugal also found their way into this 
market. Shortly there may be a fourth producer. : 

It is understood that the Chester Manufacturing Co.'s product is 
now being sold exclusively by the Bever Co. With respect to the future 
distribution of the tile made by The Armstrong Cork Co., there are 
indications that the channels of distribution will be changed. 


Manufacture 


All domestic cork tile is made under the same process and of similar 
material. It is composed wholly of cork particles, compressed and baked. 
The characteristics which have won favor for cork tile as a flooring 
material are imparted to it by the use of new clear cork in its manu- 
facture. Much emphasis has been laid on the necessity of using cork in 
the form of shavings. There is nothing to indicate that the form of the 
cork particles, that is, either flake or granular, has any effect on the life 
of the tile. ''Shavings'' is a term used in the cork industry to designate 
the waste from the manufacture of bottle-stoppers. It includes not only 
the parings from tapering the stoppers, but also what is left of the stri 
of cork from which the cylinders for stoppers are punched out. The 
whole of this waste is chopped up or ground and goes into the tile. Prob- 
ably at least 30 per cent of it is distinctly granular in form, while the 
balance is in the form of flakes varying in thickness from that of paper 
to Ví inch or more. 

The importance of using nothing but ''shavings" arises from the fact 
that bottle-stoppers are made only from new, clear cork, and conse- 
quently, the waste from their manufacture is the same material. Only 
new clear cork contains sufficient natural gum to act as a binder in the 
tile. If old or inferior cork 1s used, no matter what its form, a foreign 
binder would have to be introduced and the tile also would lack the char- 
acteristics which are sought and expected in the product. 

The amount of cork compressed into tile form has an effect on the 
durability of the tile. The larger the quantity of cork used, the more it 
must be compressed, and vice versa. While there are no accurate data 
available, there is abundant evidence for the statement that both over- 
compressed and under-compressed tile are not so durable as tile composed 
of cork particles which have been compressed to approximately one- 
twelfth of their original bulk. Both over- and under-compressed tile fail 
in the same way, but from different causes. Surface-pitting is the first 
symptom of incipient disintegration. The tendency of theover-compressed 
cork particles to expand may reach an intensity sufficient to break the 
bond of the natural gum adhesive, especially when the gum on the sur- 
face is weakened by frequent washings with water containing alkalies 
from soap and soap-powders. Under-compressed tile is porous. It 
absorbs and retains moisture which ultimately destroys the gum adhesive. 
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The process of manufacture may be briefly described as follows: The 
ground cork is placed to the required depth in a steel mould, compressed 
under a steel mould-cover which is clamped in place, and the filled mould 
is then placed on a conveyor which carries it through a tunnel-like oven. 
The period of baking is from four to five hours, and the oven temperature 
is from 400 to соо degrees Fahr., which temperature is held as nearly 
uniform as possible. The time of aung or the oven temperature may 
be varied to alter the color of the tile. Either longer baking or slightly 
higher oven temperature will produce a dark tile. The tile are made in 
three colors, namely, light, medium, and dark. There is, however, no 
uniformity of color, and the color classification is largely a matter of 
selection. Over-baking results in charring the cork, which kills it. 

The baked slabs, which are usually 12 by 36 inches and 1 % inches 
thick, are taken from the moulds and split on a band-saw. The saw-cut 
surfaces are the tile faces. The tile are cut from the split slab and are 
delivered, either sanded or unsanded, for laying. 


Setting 


Since water is the chief agent of destruction for cork tile, every 
possible precaution should be taken in setting to secure permanently 
tight joints. If water enters an open joint, it gets beneath the tile, breaks 
the bond between the tile and the base, and causes the disintegration of 
the tile from the under side. Two things are, therefore, necessary: First, 
the use of a water-resisting setting cement, and, second, that the tile be 
set under lateral pressure in both directions. This pressure should be suffi- 
cient to result in an actual compression of the tile amounting to yx inch 
per foot in both directions. The setting cement used by responsible con- 
tractors for cork tile is made with a shellac base. Such cement sets quickly 
and retains its elasticity almost indefinitely. 

When cork tile are set on a wood base, they are held in place with 
headless brads. When the tile is laid over concrete or other un-nailable 
base, they are weighted down with sand-bags until the cement is set. 

The tile are laid sanded, or in the rough and sanded after laying. The 
sanded tile require some sanding after laying to remove surface inaccura- 
cies at joints. The rough tile are surfaced with a floor-sanding machine. 
To such a machine there should be attached a vaccum dust-collector, 
otherwise the fine cork will be carried throughout a building. 


Care 


The treatment which cork tile receives has much to do with its life. 
Soap and soap-powders containing alkalies should not be used in cleans- 
ing it, for alkali attacks the natural gum in the cork which is relied upon 
to hold the cork particles together. Only neutral soaps should be used. 
Cork floors may ж waxed ог oiled. 

The installation of Cork Tile by David E. Kennedy, Inc., isreferred 
to on page xvii of the Industrial Section. 
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Terrazzo 


Characteristics 


Terrazzo is in reality a decorative concrete floor. The decorative 
characteristic is introduced by the use of colored marble chips in the 
wearing surface. Terrazzo floors behave in the same way as concrete 
floors, except that they are dustless, which is not true of many concrete 

oors because most of the latter are improperly compounded and laid. 
Terrazzo floors expand and contract, crack over supporting beams, and 
tend to warp in setting, just as do concrete floors. i terrazzo floors, as 
in concrete floors, satisfactory results are secured only through the em- 
ployment of skill and care in laying. 

Surface-pitting is not infrequently noticeable in terrazzo floors. This 
condition is due to the loosening of the marble chips, which, in turn, is 
due to the use of too much marble, or chips of improper size and shape. 
The quantity, size, and shape of the marble chips must be such that all 
of them, under proper tamping, will become thoroughly embedded. No 
formula can be laid down for securing these results. Skill and experience 
must be mainly depended on. 

Terrazzo floors me highl lished under heavy foot-traffic. The 
material is a positive hazard to i e when used on inclines and steps over 
which people pass hurriedly. 

There 18 now laid a terrazzo floor in which the surface aggregate con- 
sists of chips of cast carbon crystals. The chips may be had in a variety 
of permanent colors, the color being introduced into the clay binder 
before vitrification. The use of such a material results in a non-slip floor. 

Further information on non-slip terrazzo made with Alundum 
chips will be found on page xxxvii of the Industrial Section. 


Laying 

Terrazzo floors are laid in the same manner as concrete floors, except 
that after the concrete slab has been screeded the marble or other sur- 
face ate is sprinkled evenly and tamped. After the slab has set, 
the Pi i is ground smooth and true with a surfacing-machine. 

Joints must be provided at frequent intervals, cut clear through the 
top and base slabs, to take up the expansion and contraction and prevent 
cracking. The so-called “сһесКегһоага” method has proved highly satis- 
factory in eliminating cracking. This method consists of laying alternate 
squares of floor in wood forms, or curbs, and filling in the blanks after 
the first series of slabs has set. Joints are often concealed by laying over 
them two or more rows of marble mosaics, thus forming a pattern. 


Terrazzo Tile 


Terrazzo tile are being more and more used. They are made in steel 
molds, cast under pressure, and laid like marble tile, in a bed of mortar 
with the joints either pointed or grouted. 


FINISHED FLOORING WOOD, 
Condensed Data from Standards Adopted by Species Associations 


SPECIES Face WIDTH (FINISHED) THICKNESS 
Maple I М”, 2% 24”, 34" p " " 
Beech 2 254", 374", ііі” 
Birch и”, 1", 2, 24° M 
Мула” иы” 


GRADES NAILS AND MAXIMUM SPACING 


u 


8d. cut floor-brad, 16" centers 
10 and 164.“ floor-brad, 16"centers 
3d. wire floor, 9" centers 

3d. and 4d.* casing, 12" centers 


Clear, No. 1, Factory 
Clear, No. 1, Factory 
Clear, No. 1 
Clear, No. 1 


Note.—There аге al|so the following special |grades manufactured| from stock selected for uniformity of 
color: Whit|e Clear Maple, Red Cle|ar Beech and Red С|Іеаг Birch. 


Yellow Pine—edge grain 


i 2%", 243", 334", sha" н”, 1 А” I x 
Yellow Pine—flat grain : 


2% , 21; жый см” н”, І Ye’, I A” 


Note.—Edge grain yellow pine, free from 


face edge |grain. 
White Oak—quarter sawed { 114^, 2^, 234" н” 
Red Oak—quarter sawed 1 4^, 2° M" 
White Oak—plain sawed { 134", 2”, 214" н, 
Red Oak—plain sawed 46.) M 
N. C. Pine—edge grain з" 
М. C. Pine—flat grain H^ 15 


° 8d. cut floor-brad for Н” thick. 


A, B, C, D, No. 1 Common (All 16" centers) 
A, B, C, D, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Common 1od. cut floor-brad for 1 yy” and 
I XX" thick. 
sap on face side, maly be secured by specifying: “heart 
Clear, Sap Clear, Select 8d. cut floor-brad, 16" centers 
Clear, Sap Clear, Select 3d. wire floor, 10" centers 
Clear, Select, Nos. І and 2 Common | 84. cut floor-brad, 16" centers 


Clear, Select, Nos. 1 and 2 Common | 3d. wire floor, 10" centers 


Nos. 1 and 2 | 8d. cut floor-brad for H'. (All 


6" centers) 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 I : 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 10d. cut floor-brad for І ў 


Gum ! Р 174" 344^, 4%", 5м” H” ^ : 8d. floor-brad, 16" centers 
Douglas Fir—vertical grain | 274^, 324°, 5% $$, Hie „ | Nos. 1 Clear, 2СІ, 3CI 
Douglas Fir—flat grain 3%" 56", H’, 1 ee", 1 Ye” | Nos. 2 Clear and better, 3СІ, 4Cl 


tWestern Hemlock—ver. gr. 
Western Hemlock—fiat gr. 
tSpruce 


\ Same dimensions, gra|des and nailings as |for Douglas Fir 


tWestern Hemlock is a very different wood from eastern Hemlock. The vertical grain particularly makes a durable and attractive-looking floor. 
{Spruce is too soft to give satisfactory service as material for finished floors. Its use is not recommended by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
ation. 
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Daylighting and Artificial Lighting of Buildings 
(Written for the Journal by Bassett Jones) 


In factory buildings, office buildings, and the like, lighting, both 
natural and artificial, Ln: of primary importance. The building is 
useless and bad in design, no matter how much good taste may have been 
lavished on its structural proportions and decorative features, if suit- 
able and efficient illumination is not always available both by day and 
by night, and, by day, independently of the sky conditions. 

Yet, o ation will show that many such buildings are either 
inadequately lighted or improperly lighted, or both, both by day and by 
night. In fact, many buildings are better lighted artificially than by 
natural daylight, because no attention has been given to the proper 
orientation of windows or skylights, their proper glazing or to proper 
proportions of windows with relation to the work expected of them. 

Apparently, most architects proportion window-area to floor-area by 
some perfectly arbitrary rule-of-thumb procedure which makes no al- 
lowance for the position of the window with relation to the area to be 
lighted, or to the relation of the window to the primary light-source, 
which is the sky. 

The amount of light received at any point on the area lighted by 
windows is governed solely by the amount of sky-area that can be seen 
from this point and the sky brightness, or by the area of luminous sur- 
faces, such as brightly lighted light-colored walls or other area that can 
be so seen. 

If the sky or other equivalent surfaces cannot be seen at points far 

removed from the windows, then auxiliary devices for reflecting part of 
He ight from the sky must be used at the window to properly distribute 
the light. 
The window thus becomes a light-source and should be treated as 
such. Unfortunately, it rarely is so treated. In the first place the window 
is wrongly located. The human eye is not adapted to receive only hori- 
zontal light, and, furthermore, it is not fitted for use where the areas of 
maximum brightness are constantly within the field of vision. When 
such conditions hold, the eye is under constant strain, and, being thus 
partially blinded, requires more light than when the maximum light 
comes from above and the brightest areas are on the ceiling. The result 
of this condition is that every kind of device from awnings to shades are 
used to prevent excessive glare and discomfort. 

As windows are usually installed and equipped, and where, as is 
common in city buildings, the sky-zone is much restricted by surrounding 
structures, by far the larger portion of the light received is thrown on the 
floor where most of it is absorbed by the dark floor-surfaces. If, in order 
to conserve the light, the floors were white, or even light-colored, some- 
thing like snow-blindness would result. When, in addition to dark floors, 
the walls are dark, the light received at any point is practically restricted 
to that coming directly from the window, producing sharp and dark 
shadows, and, in addition, there is little useful light available except 
closely adjacent to the window. Highlights are sharpened, producing 
strong brightness contrasts, and specular reflection (as from a mirror) 
is increased, producing glare. Diffusion of light, so necessary to eye- 
comfort, is lacking. 

An ideal window should be equipped with devices which reflect the 
light entering the window and distribute it over the ceiling, which then 
should be treated so as to re-reflect the light downward and diffuse it with 
as little loss as may be. The brightness of the window-area would then 
be reduced to a point where it would not interfere with the proper 
functioning of the eye. 

Furthermore, the window should be so located and proportioned that 
the necessary and proper sky-area would be visible from it, in order 
that the required amount of light would be available. 

A room equipped in this way is far more comfortable to work in than 
a room provided with the usual windows, even when shades or awnings 
are added. 

When, in addition to the window equipment suggested above, includ- 
ing highly reflecting and diffusing ceiling finish, the walls are light-tinted 
with a diffusing coating, the amount of light admitted by the windows 
may be materially reduced and smaller windows employed, permitting 
better exterior design and appearance. 

As will be pointed out below, the amount of light required, whether 
natural or artificial, is controlled by the reflecting character of the interior 
coatings and the form of light-distribution. 

In the course of a recent article on Standardized Distributing Systems 
(G.-E. Review, Vol. XXI, No. 4, p. 299), the writer drew attention to 
the effect of wall and ceiling treatment on the efficiency of illumination. 
In the same place mention was made of the fact that, with proper treat- 
ment of interior surfaces, it was possible to find in the room or interior 
more total light flux than the lamps generate. The same remarks are 
true of natural daylight admitted by windows, for windows function as 
lamps function in artificial lighting. 

At first glance this statement may seem to the reader inconsistent 
with some of the most fundamental physical concepts. But any such 
seeming inconsistency will disappear if we permit ourselves to realize 
that light is only a form of radiant energy and proceed to consider the 
parallel problem in heat, namely, an enclosure of variable heat-insulating 
qualities into which so many thermal units are introduced every second 
by means of some form of radiator. Obviously, if the insulating qualities 
ob the enclosure are such that no heat can escape, the entire enclosure 


will continue to rise in temperature until it reaches the temperature of 
the radiator, after which, if the emission of heat by the radiator is merely 
a function of temperature differences, and the temperature of the 
radiator is constant, no further heat can be introduced by this means. 

_ If, now, we proceed to explore the interior surface of the enclosure 
with an instrument, such as a bolometer that measures incident heat, and 
if we compare the amount of heat incident on the entire surface with the 
amount entering through the radiator and call their ratio “utilization 
factor," we shall reach the conclusion that the utilization is infinitely 
great, for no heat is entering and a very large amount is incident on 
the enclosure. 

Next, let the insulating qualities of the enclosure be defective. Then 
the temperature of the interior will rise to a point where the amount of 
heat escaping, due to the difference in temperature between the inside 
and the outside of the enclosure, exactly balances the amount of heat 
admitted to the enclosure by the radiator. Obviously, the amount of 
heat emitted by the radiator is a function of the difference between its 
temperature and that of the enclosure. Thus a balance is established 
for every possible value of enclosure temperature, this balance occurring 
when the temperature of the enclosure is such that the amount of heat 
lost 1s exactly the amount of heat emitted by the radiator. 

Now let us substitute a source of light for the radiator; let us consider 
luminous radiant energy, and convert the heat-insulation enclosure into 
one that will reflect more or less of the light incident upon it. If the 
reflecting value of the enclosure is such that it reflects all the light inci- 
dent upon it, obviously none can escape, and the amount of light in the 
enclosure will increase indefinitely because the amount of light present 
has no effect on the amount emitted by the source. 

If the enclosure absorbs some light, then when the total light-flux 
absorbed is equal to that generated by the source, the amount of light- 
flux in the interior will cease to increase. 

It may well be that when this condition of equilibrium is reached, the 
amount of light-flux incident on the interior surface of the enclosure, only 
a fraction of which is absorbed, will be many times the amount of light- 
flux emitted by the source. 

The computations of all cases of lighting, both natural and artificial, 
eventually reduce to just this case, namely, to the problem of determining 
just how much light-flux must be liberated in an enclosure so as to main- 
tain within it a given amount of flux. 

Evidently the light-reflecting character of the surface of the enclos- 
ure alone determines how much light-flux must be introduced in order to 
maintain any desired intensity of light. The method of producing any 
desired distribution of the light-flux over the interior surfaces is another 
problem. Obviously, those portions of the surfaces on which a large 
amount of flux is incident should have maximum reflection factors if 
the amount of light generated is to be kept at a minimum. 

A case was computed in the article above mentioned, where the walls 
and ceiling of an hypothetical interior showed 100 per cent reflection 
factor and the floor but 25 per cent reflection factor. It was shown that 
the light-flux incident on the floor would be 1.33 times the flux emitted 
by the light-sources. In the case of the Bloomfield building of the 
Sprague Works of the General Electric Co., the amount of light-flux 
incident on the test-plane was 1.04 times the flux generated by the lamps. 
In the usual Childs’ Restaurant probably 1.5 times the amount of light 
generated by the lamps can be found on the plane of the table-tops. 
Therefore, in a Childs’ Restaurant, about 80 per cent of the amount of 
generated light-flux used in the Bloomfield building would be required to 
produce the same incident flux on the table-plane. 

Perhaps it is possible to sum up the argument by saying “(ог every 
lumen (unit of light quantity) not absorbed, one less lumen need be 
generated or admitted through the windows." 

Every properly designed lighting arrangement must fulfil certain 
requirements set by the eye, for eye efficiency bears directly upon our 
value as working organisms, whether we be draughtsmen, clerks, or 
factory hands. 

The eye sees brightness,—if, for the present, we do not consider 
color,—but brightness is merely a visual sensation—a mental pheno- 
menon. The sensation of brightness is aroused by aphysical phenomenon, 
пу, the quantity of light emitted by or reflected from a luminous 
surface. 

Arrangements of lighting that will introduce abnormal sensations, or 
sensations for which the eye is not adapted, are to be avoided. Marked 
brightness contrasts produce such sensations. But brightness contrast 
is a matter of relative values rather than absolute values. A candle in 
a dark room is blinding, while the most powerful incandescent lamp in 
a white room is bearable. The design of an optically correct and 
visually efficient lighting arrangement is more a matter of distribution 
of light than of its quantity. 

From the viewpoint of artificial light distribution, the lighting system 
does not stop at the fixture. In artificial lighting, as well as in day-light- 
ing, the ceiling and wall-surface in a room, as secondary sources of light- 
receiving and reflecting light from lamps, are generally of greater im- 
portance than the fixtures. 

If we aim to avoid objectionable brightness contrast and eye-strain, 
such as will be produced by a brilliant direct light-source or window area 
against a dark ceiling or wall-surface, the problem of efficient lighting, 
combined with maximum eye-comfort, is almost wholly a matter of 
reflecting surfaces. No visible surface in a room, including the window- 
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surface, should have a brightness of much more than 2/10 (0.2) candle 
per square inch, and preferably somewhat less. Furthermore, the max- 
imum brightness contrast must not exceed 100:1. But the reflecting 
value, or coefficient of reflection, of the ceiling and wall-surface, princi- 
ally the ceiling-surface, regulates the amount of light that must be let 
оозе, so to speak, in the room to produce the surface brightness required. 
In other words, the reflecting and diffusing quality of the ceiling- and 
wall-finishes bear directly on the question of energy efficiency. 

(Fixture design and the distribution of light-sources, is, of course, 
an important consideration in connection with any lighting problem, 
but this discussion relates to the treatment of reflecting surfaces and not 
to primary light-sources. Fixture types and fixture efficiencies will not, 
therefore, be referred to beyond the statement that the study of eye- 
efficiency, avoidance of brightness contrast, correct surface brightness, 
and the correct position of light-sources have led directly to the develop- 
ment of the semi-indirect lighting system, considering the distribution of 
light apart from the question of fixture types. In such a system not less 
than 85 per cent of the total working illumination should be received 
from such secondary extended light-sources as the ceiling and walls.) 

In an experimental room 13/2 by 13/4 feet in plan, with a 14-foot 
ceiling height, using one center outlet and incandescent lighting, it has 
been found (‘Illuminating Efficiency," Ward & Harrison, Trans. I. E. S. 
1916) that when the walls showed a coefficient of reflection of 42.5 per 
cent, changing the coefficient of reflection of the ceiling from 50 to 80 per 
cent increased the illumination on an arbitrary plan 5 feet above the 
floor 68 per cent. Tests on various arrangements of the room, both in 
dimensions and outlets, gave comparative values. These values com- 
pare well with the measurements made by Sharp and Millar and by Rolph. 

Similar tests carried on by the writer under working conditions in 
many rooms, tinted in different ways and lighted by properly designed 
semi-indirect fixtures, leads him to believe that, generally speaking, where 
wall-finishes show a coefficient of reflection of 50 per cent, changing the 
coefficient of reflection of the ceiling from 50 to 80 per cent will increase 
the working illumination 50 per cent. 

These observations show that we are dependent on the ceiling for 
most of our light—about 60 per cent of it where the ceilings are light and 
the walls slightly tinted. But we do not want to see images of the lamps 
in the ceiling, or glare is introduced with its attendant eye-strain, so a 
flat finish is almost essential. We wish to lose as little of the light as may 
be, so a dense surface is required—dense, so that the light cannot get 
into the surface and thus be absorbed; and white, because tinting 
markedly reduces its reflecting value. 

If due allowances are made for dirt accumulations, ageing, etc., and 
for the fact that paints having 80 per cent reflection coefficient are not 
generally obtainable, we may safely say that the differences between well- 
painted white ceilings and ordinary light buff ceilings amount to between 
20 and 30 per cent of the illumination. This is conservative. With the 
proper selection of paint, proper application, and proper preparation, 
these values may be increased. 

From what has now been said, it must be obvious that with properly 
designed, glazed, and equipped windows, and when the interior surfaces 
are properly treated, it should be possible to provide artificial lighting 
whose quality, distribution, and intensity are closely similar to the 
natural day-lighting. The two can be made to work together so as to 
produce practically the same results. One can be used to reinforce or 
replace the other without establishing an entirely new set of conditions 
to which the eye must adapt itself—often resulting in strain that if 
maintained is a source of permanent injury. 

For illustration of Diffuselite Blind, see pages xxii-xxiii, Indus- 
trial Section. 

See General Electric Co., Structural Service Book. 


Proper Glazing of Hollow Metal Fire Window Sash 


(Written for the Journal by А. R. Smact, Vice-President and Superin- 
tendent Label Service, Underwriters’ Laboratories) 


One of the advantageous features in the methods of manufacture and 
assembly of hollow metal window frames and sash for wired glass, which 
is of 1mmediate interest to architects, is its flexibility as to both horizontal 
and vertical dimensions. The sheet-metal worker is able to adjust his 
dies and brakes to provide for variations in these dimensions as closely 
as Minch. It accordingly becomes unnecessary for the draughtsman to 
give consideration to standardized dimensions of windows in laying out 
the light-lines and other features affecting the appearance of the build- 
ing wall. They are free and proceed to demand of the window manu- 
facturer assembly of units of whatever may be the special and individual 
dimensions for the several wall-openings under consideration. The 
advantage of this flexibility of window manufacture is offset to some 
extent by the practices, later described, which have been permitted to 
grow up in connection with the installation of the glass in these windows, 
particularly in the larger centers, such as New York and Chicago. 

The primary function of the window frame and sash is to hold the 
light of wired glass. The occasion for using wired glass is almost exclus- 
ively its value in resisting moderate fire-exposure. As a matter of fact, 
it is often relied upon to resist severe fire-exposure and succeeds in doing 
so successfully in a great many instances. Measures which defeat the 
primary object of the use of wired glass and the use of hollow metal frame 
and sash are obviously not economical and should be one of the items 
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in which an architect serves his client in exercising professional knowledge 
in the direction of providing the necessary precautions and safeguards. 
Wired glass is of considerable weight, and, as mounted in the sash of 
hollow metal window frames, is supported because of the bearings which 
are provided in the grooves of the sash members, such as the stiles and 
rails and the muntins or vertical division members, when these are pro- 
vided. When subjected to fires of even moderate severity, the glass 
becomes softened (it melts at around 1,700 degrees Fahr.) and being 
soft, is likely to sag down of its own weight and to pull itself from the 
grooves. When this has proceeded to any material extent, the efficiency 
of the glass and the window assembly as a whole, as a barrier to the 
spread of fire to the interior of a building in which it is installed, is lost. 

Experience of many years and detail experiments conducted at 
Underwriters’ Laboratories demonstrate that the extent of the bearing 
of a light of glass in the grooves of the sash member has a definite rela- 
tion to the area of glass and its maximum vertical dimension. A formula 
has been worked out to guide engineers of the Laboratories’ staff in 
determining upon necessary bearings or depth of ve in sash members 
to be provided. This formula is applied within the present limits of 720 
square inches of exposed glass area and 54 inches in either linear dimen- 
sion. These familiar limitations have been thoroughly well demonstrated 
by long experience to be approximately correct with the nominal 34-inch 
depth of sash member groove and expected $4-inch bearing of glass in 
the groove required by the Standards of Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
fire windows of labeled patterns. 

Until several years ago it was almost the universal practice for the 
window manufacturer to furnish the glass for the sash and to install it. 
When windows were furnished for buildings being erected within cartage 
distance of the factory, the glazing was done at the factory. When rail- 
road transportation was necessary for window frames and sash between 
the factory and the building where devices were to be installed, all glass 
was cut and shipped separately and installed at the building after the 
windows were bricked in, but in most cases under the individual direction 
and responsibility of the window manufacturer. In recent years it has 
become the practice to give the contract for glazing all fire windows to 
the glass jobber or contractor and to limit the window manufacturer's 
responsibility to the sheet metal work only. This does not work out satis- 
factorily because of the lack of responsibility of the glass manufacturer or 
dealer for the performance of the completely assembled unit when and 
if fire occurs. It is the window manufacturer who will suffer loss of good 
will and who will feel responsibility for failure of windows to protect 
buildings from exposure to fire if the glazing is not done correctly. That 
there is a very obvious incentive for the glazing contractor or jobber, in 
view of this lack of responsibility and lack of danger to his good will, to 
perform the glazing work incorrectly is present in the flexible dimension 
practices described in the early part of this text. 

Glass is sold, and its prices and costs are figured on the basis of the 
nearest inch of width or length. If, because of the architect's design of 
the dimensions of the window opening and of the window manufacturer's 
adherence to his specifications, it develops that a glass light should be 
2036 inches wide, edge to edge of glass as cut, this to provide for the 
*$-inch bearing of the glass on both vertical edges, it will almost invari- 
ably be found that the glass jobber or glazer, in order to save the charge 
for the extra inch of glass, will cause his material to be cut on a 20-inch 
size rather than 2034-inch, thereby taking away ¥ inch of bearing from 
each edge. The апа 34 inch figures are taken merely for example. The 
condition which they illustrate can be duplicated in other fractions of 
inches, either for the horizontal dimension of a glass light or for the height. 

It thereby comes about that the glass jobber saves this extra inch of 
glass and the cost involved in the present method of figuring glass prices. 
The window manufacturer, when invited to figure for furnishing the glass 
on the job, conscientiously follows the requirements of the Laboratories 
as to bearings to be provided, and, as a matter of fact, is required to do 
so as a condition of continuing the Laboratories’ endorsement and label 
service for his product. It therefore works out that he is seldom, if ever, 
able under present conditions to give a figure which will be as low as 
that which the glass jobber gives, and that, furthermore, the jobber, not 
being held responsible or in any way counterchecked as to the dimensions 
of the glass actually furnished, instalis lights which in many cases have 
such bearing in the grooves of the sash members as to invite very early 
failure of the glass when subjected to fire-exposure conditions. 

Architects and others who may be responsible for the specifications 
for the installation of hollow metal fire window frames in buildings and 
for the furnishing and installation of the wired glass necessary to com- 
plete them are urged to give careful consideration to their responsibility 
to the building owner, to the window manufacturer’s readiness to admit 
his natural responsibility and risk of good will, and to his willingness to 
assume the complete responsibility for the correct glazing of these devices. 
It is urged that, wherever possible, the window Aa Ж з be given 
the glazing contract in order that the few dollars which may be saved to 
the general contractor or the building owner from giving the wired glass 
contract to the glass jobber or dealer who may be successful in securing 
the contract for the plain glass equipment throughout the premises, 
shall not jeopardize the entire investment in fire window equipment. In 
any event, the window manufacturer should be called upon by the archi- 
tect or the property owner to certify to proper glazing, and contracts 
with the glass jobber, if given to him, should be conditional upon the 
window manufacturer's approval of the job. 
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Pink Granite Aggregate 


The beautiful, warm, pink colour of our PINK MILFORD GRANITE 
has created a demand for its use as a colour, tone, and texture pro- 
ducing AGGREGATE in STUCCO. 

We have recently completed a crushing plant to produce this 
AGGREGATE, and operate it in conjunction with our building granite 
plant. The Pink GRANITE is brought to this crushing plant directly 
from our quarry and cutting plant, in the form of good sized pieces, 
which are put through a graded series of crushing machines, after 
which it is thoroughly screened and graded to the various sizes, from 

з quarter-inch granules down to the finest of sand. 
| The resultant granules of warm pink colour are as clean and bright 
as the fresh split rock, with the whole deep tone of each clear crystal 
emphasized to a greater extent even than in the original granite. 

Our method of screening takes away all the dust and grades the 
granules into sizes suitable for the different texture effects. 

The colour, tone and texture resulting from the use of these pink 
granules in Srucco are natural and permanent. They will not fade or 
change, the granules having all the characteristics of the original 
granite from which they were produced. 

We are glad thus to be able to extend the use of this famous PINK 
GRANITE, the peer of all building stone, to a field where its qualities 
and beauty will give lasting pleasure and satisfaction to so many, 
and where the possibilities of architectural treatment are so varied and 
extensive. 

We shall be glad to mail you samples or any further information, 
upon request. 


Webb Pink Granite Company 


MILFORD, MASS. 
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American Housing Competition 
Award of Prizes 


The American Housing Competition, inaugurated by the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Ladies’ Home Journal, has been judged by the Jury and on May 6 two 
second prizes of Five Hundred Dollars each were awarded to: 


Milo Hastings, New York City 
Robert Anderson Pope, New York City 


In making this award of two second prizes, 
the Jury was governed by the fact that, while 
the theses submitted, in both cases, offer a 
thorough analysis of the causes and cure for the 
housing problem as it now exists in the United 
States, the physical plans submitted did not 
fully provide for the application of the principles 
set forth in the theses. It was therefore decided 
to award two second prizes, since the Jury was 
unwilling to make a discrimination between the 
theses of Mr. Hastings and Mr. Pope. Of the 
other twenty-nine submissions, those of merit 
contained analyses and solutions which largely 
coincided in principle with those to which the 
two second prizes were awarded, but failed in 
quality of presentation. 

The two theses will be published in the Jour- 
nal in the June and July numbers. 

The competition has involved a most ardu- 
ous duty on the part of the Jurors, each of whom 
was called upon to read and weigh carefully 
the thirty-one manuscripts and then to con- 
sider the drawings submitted as in support of 
the theses. The Journal takes this opportunity 
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to express its gratitude to the Jurors, who were 
as follows: Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Washington, D. C.; Herbert Quick, Farm 
Loan Board, Washington, D. C.; Thomas Adams, 
Town Planning Advisor to the Commission of 
Conservation, Ottawa; Lawson Purdy, Charity 
Organization Society, New York City; Mrs. Edith 
Elmer Wood, Philadelphia; Frederick L. Acker- 
man, Architect, New York City; Milton B. Me- 
dary, Jr., Architect, Philadelphia; *James Sulli- 
van, American Federation of Labor, Washington, 
D. C.; Thomas R. Kimball, President of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, Chairman, Omaha. 

It will be remembered that the competition 
called for the submission of two theses, one on 
the social purpose which should govern any 
attempt to solve the housing problem, and one 
on the economic method of achieving that pur- 
pose. The winning solutions will be offered to 
the people of the United States as contributions 
which attack the problem fundamentally, both 
as to cause and cure, and relate it to our whole 
social and industrial organization. 


*Absent in Europe and did not participate in the judgment. 


The Fifty-second Annual Convention 


the Institute was held in Nashville, Tenn., 

on the 3oth of April and the 1st and 2d 
of May last. Thanks to the generous courtesy 
of the Governor of Tennessee, the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives was made available for the sessions. 
A portrait of William Strickland, the architect 
of the Capitol building, hung behind the 
speaker's chair, and served to remind those 
present of the brief period of the Institute's 
existence, in comparison with our architectural 
records, for Strickland died in 1854, three years 
before the Institute was founded. 

No sessions within the memory of the writer 
were so well attended as those of this Conven- 
tion. Most of them were given over to a dis- 
cussion of the work of the Post- War Committee 
and were related to subjects which, on the face 
of them, might well seem not only dry, but out- 
worn, so long have they been before the members 
of the Institute. On the other hand, it was 
apparent that the delegates to the Convention 
had come with an earnestness of purpose 
amounting at times to a nervous intensity. The 
first session revealed this very clearly. It de- 
veloped a critical attitude unusual in character. 
Nothing connected with the profession or the 
Institute was allowed to pass or suffered to 
escape. An outsider might well have felt that 
he was attending a rather mournful requiem, 
and that the profession of architecture had found 
itself guilty of so many sins, both of omission 
and commission, that the time had come for a 
funeral service. E, 

As the sessions of the Convention progressed, 
the whole spirit changed. The intense earnest- 
ness manifest at the beginning was maintained 
throughout all the sessions, but quickly trans- 
formed from the hyper-critically destructive to 
the critically constructive basis. 

The sessions of the Post-War Committee 
seemed to increase in interest. Ás time wore on, 
it became evident to all those in attendance 
that the character of this particular Convention 
was remarkable in cohesion of purpose. There 
were widely differing opinions on all subjects, 
even concerning the question of whether the 
architectural profession required to be analyzed 
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and studied, but the majority of opinion was 
clearly registered when, by a vote that was 
apparently unanimous, the Convention ap- 
proved the work and purposes of the Post-War 
Committee, directed it to continue at its task, 
and, by a two-thirds vote, authorized an appro- 
priation for its use, not to exceed $10,000, the 
amount to be borrowed from the Reserve Fund. 
While there was opposition to the principle of 
borrowing from the Reserve Fund for such a 
purpose, comment by the speakers in opposition 
indicated approval of the Post- War Committee. 

Were one to try accurately to characterize 
this Convention as distinguished from preced- 
ing ones, one undoubtedly would find the basis 
for difference in the effect which the war has pro- 
duced upon the minds of men. The very inten- 
sity of the first session was clearly a reflection 
of the fact that never before within the period 
of a year's time had the members of the archi- 
tectural profession been thinking so deeply and so 
seriously. If there were some who had escaped 
the impact of a world disorder and who felt that 
everything would soon settle down so that life 
might resume its old customs and ways, they 
were a minority too small to make any impress- 
ion. The spirit of the Convention was clearly 
that born of a resolve to improve and of a de- 
mand that means and methods be instituted 
through organized and coóperative effort to the 
end that architecture might play a better and a 
larger part in the needs and in the service of 
mankind. 

It is only possible, at this moment, to sum up 
briefly the major notes that were struck at this 
Convention. On this subject opinions will vary 
according to the interests of those who listened 
to the discussion. To the writer it seemed that 
the address of the President, together with his 


remarks at the opening session of the Post-War 


Committee, were two fine variations of a great 
theme. Another was the happy and spontaneous 
address of Mr. Magonigle on the subject of edu- 
cation. 

Of quite a different character, yet perhaps 
possessing a significance no less profound, was 
the report of the Committee on Jurisdictional 
Disputes. Here is held out the almost certain 
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promise that a way has been found for putting 
an end to the costly delays of such disagree- 
ments. 

The address of Mr. John Bell Keeble, of the 
Tennessee bar, was perhaps the most memorable 
event of the whole Convention, and, to my mind, 
the most remarkable address at any Conven- 
tion that I have attended. It swept like a great 
harmonious piece of orchestration over the 
whole scale of the professional relation, a scale 
built up through the silent, patient, and mostly 
obscure devotion of men who have worked in all 
callings and through all ages, true servants and 
faithful disciples of the professional idea. 

But all of the sessions were characterized by 
discussions and addresses of an unusually high 


order, and the Proceedings of the Convention 
will offer a record of such interest that we ven- 
ture to hope that all of the discussion at the ses- 
sions devoted to the Post-War Committee will 
this year be made available to all the architects 
of the United States, as a part of the contribu- 
tion of the Post- War Committee, and as a 
means of diffusing information and stimulating 
interest. 

. At this moment it is only possible to record 
the principal actions of the Convention as 
affecting the organization of the Institute and 
its work. The full story can only be told in the 
Proceedings although we hope to publish fur- 
ther supplementary particulars in the June issue 
of the Journal. 


The President's Address 


The President's address at the opening of the 
Convention was devoted to the question of the 
professional idea, when he spoke, in part, as 
follows: 

On every side we meet the word “professional.” 
It crops up in most unexpected and unaccount- 
able places, and strange associations. In the 
circular of our Post-War Committee we find it 
used in connection with and to define a recently 
assumed attitude of the contractor toward his 
work, wherein, under the guise of a growing pro- 
fessional tendency, he seeks to disguise a desire 
to shirk old and irksome responsibilities. Almost 
over night our friends, the brokers in real estate, 
have put on, together with a general clean-up 
and new paint, the title "Realtor" and a claim 
to complete graduation into the class profess- 
ional. I call this a sign of the times, and а dis- 
tinctly unpromising one—one I attribute to 
those among us who, for the sake of a theory 
more Utopian than professional, would have us 
believe that commerce itself is in line to take on 
the garb of unselfish service, in spite of the mar- 
gin of profit for which it exists. 

I would sound a warning against the tendency 
for which this post-war sign seems to stand. If 
professionalism is to be protected from such 
exploitation—indeed if it is to endure—I believe 
its disciples must awake to this and the other 
menaces of the all-absorbing commercial tidal 
wave that seems to be upon us, and which, if 
history really does repeat, should warn us of 
that never-failing visitation of force which is the 
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only answer when the selfish control of the 
necessities of life reaches high-water mark. 

It is a pet fancy that it might pay to oppose 
the commercial menace through organization 
of the one thing that has never yet been or- 
ganized, the one thing that by reason of its 
essential character is, and always must be, 
absolutely non-commercial—I mean Simon-pure 
professionalism. 

Why not gather for this defense all those call- 
ings where skilled service unselfishly rendered 
to others is the qualifying requisite—not so 
small an array when you realize that standing 
up to be shot at for one's country at $30 per 
month qualifies and that khaki is the hallmark 
of preparation and skill? 

Those versed in figures told us, some years 
ago, that by virtue of the sleeplessness of in- 
terest, the money (78 per cent of all there is) at 
that time in the hands of 1 per cent of the people 
—would draw to itself the remaining 22 per cent 
within fifteen years, of which some six years 
have already passed. This money means bread, 
and when all of it has come under the control 
of 1 per cent of those to whom bread means life, 
is it unreasonable to look for one of those san- 
guine outbreaks of force that have, I believe, 
always resulted under those conditions since 
history began to be written? It is the thought 
of this which makes it seem worth while to try 
to oppose organized selfishness by unionizing 
for that purpose the one thing that has, I believe, 
never yet submitted to the fettersof organization. 
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I offer this as a post-Convention thought, and, 
really, I ask you, is it such an impossible idea 
that the combined intelligence which the pro- 
fessions represent might, acting together, parallel 
and in one and the same direction, result in a 
power worthy to be pitted against any human 
force—yes, even this one that constitutes the 
menace from which the world trembles today? 

In order that we may have a worthy part in 
such an effort, or, for that matter, in any other 
post-war destiny that may include architects, I 
submit that we should no longer be satisfied with 
a membership that barely reaches 10 per cent 
of those who practise the calling we profess. 

Recent correspondence with some thirty pro- 
fessional organizations supports my belief in the 
possibility of a brotherhood or league of pro- 
fessions by the show of keen interest in the sub- 
ject and a readiness to join in its further con- 
sideration. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


A careful survey of the situation leads me to 
feel certain that a bigger and a better Institute 
is immediately attainable. 

Moreover, I am confident that architecture— 
the Art, I mean—can never come into its own 
until some way has been found to make it easier 
for the young man in the profession to earn an 
honest living. Surely he cannot hope to con- 
tribute much to art while go per cent of his time 
and energy is required to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

A league of professions, an Institute really 
national in size and scope, and a vigorously and 
fully supported Post-War Committee on Archi- 
tectural Practice—each offers possibilities. For 
the first I ask your post-Convention interest; 
for the second, the greater Institute, your help; 
and for the Post-War Committee I bespeak 
your most generous and unqualified support. 


Convention Actions 


Delegates’ Expenses. The Board was instructed to 
apply some method for the equalizing of the delegates’ 
expenses to all future conventions. 

Dues. The initiation fee of new members was reduced 
to $20. The dues of fellows and members were made equal, 
at $20, the Convention declining to give the Board of 
Directors that authority to reduce the dues for which it 
had asked. in its report. 

Endowment Fund. The Board of Directors was in- 
structed to prepare a plan for an Endowment Fund, the 
principal of which shall remain inviolate and the income 
of which shall be devoted to the maintenance of the Octa- 
gon property. 

Farm Home Improvement. The Board of Directors 
was instructed to give all possible assistance to the move- 
ment for farm home improvement, a work which has been 
greatly stimulated by the Minnesota and Illinois Chapters. 

Circular of Advice and Canon of Ethics. А sug- 
gested revision of the Circular of Advice and the Canon 
of Ethics, as prepared by the Illinois Chapter, was referred 
to the Board for its consideration. 

State Societies. The Board was directed to encourage 
the formation of state societies and to invite their repre- 
sentatives to the annual Convention of the Institute, and 
to request the chapters of the Institute to coóperate with 
such state societies and with other local societies engaged 
in the promotion of the arts and industries. 

Education. The Committee on Education was directed 
to give every possible assistance in the movement for 
cultural instruction in architecture in American colleges as 
inaugurated by the Association of American Colleges, a 
work which has already been developed by the Illinois 
Chapter, and the need of which has long been empha- 
sized by the Institute. 

The Convention resolved that the Committee on Edu- 
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cation of the Institute coóperate with the Association of 
Architectural Schools for the purpose of defining requisite 
preparation for architectural practice and of suggesting 
changes looking toward improvement in prevailing school 
methods. 

Post-War Committee. The Convention unanimously 
voted that the Post- War Committee should continue its 
work, and by a two-thirds vote that funds for this pur- 
pose, not to exceed $10,000, should be borrowed from the 
Reserve Fund. 

Public Information. The Committee on Public In- 
formation was joined with the Committee on Institute 
Publications under the title of Committee on Institute 
Publications and Public Information. 

The Journal. The Committee on Institute Publica- 
tions was instructed to amplify, as far as possible, the 
publication of Chapter and Institute activities. The Board 
of Directors was instructed to consider the question of 
incorporating the Journal and of providing it with capital 
for the extension and further development of its field. 

Small House Committee. The Board was directed to 
create a Small House Committee, which should investigate 
the possibilities of helping to provide better houses of the 
small type, such as generally do not come within the 
architect's range. 

"Handbook on Architectural Practice. The Board 
of Directors was urged to publish, as soon as possible, the 
"Handbook on Architectural Practice" already authorized 
and which had been nearly completed by the late Frank 
Miles Day. 

School Building Classifications. The Board of Di- 
rectors was authorized to approve a scheme for classifica- 
tion and measurement of school buildings in accordance 
with the report submitted by the Committee on School 
Building Measurements and when in a form satisfactory 
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to the Board, and of recommending its use to architects 
as a helpful compilation of data concerning details of con- 
struction costs. 

Department of Public Works. The Board of Direc- 
tors was instructed to coóperate in every way possible to- 
ward the establishment of a National Department of Pub- 
lic Works. 

Registration Laws. The Committee on Education and 
the Committee on Registration Laws were instructed to 
consider jointly and report to the next Convention, a 
proper standard of competency for those admitted to 
practice under the name of architects, and a method of 
determining its fulfillment in individual cases. The Con- 
vention resolved that each Chapter be urged to take an 
active interest in regulation by state legislation of the 
practice of architecture. 

The Board approved the Model Registration Law com- 
piled by the Committee on Registration Laws, and it is 
now offered as a model for the guidance of all Chapters 
seeking the enactment of registration legislation. 

The Convention resolved that, in states where an archi- 
tect's registration law was being sought, engineers should 
also be urged to secure an independent registration law at 
the same time in order that all conflicts and misunder- 
standings between the two professions might be avoided 
before the enactment of legislation. The Convention op- 
posed the principle of a joint registration law for the two 
professions. 

Admission to Membership. The Convention amended 
the By-laws in respect to qualifications for admission to 
membership by removing the age limit for draughtsmen, 
which heretofore was “over thirty years of age." There 
has never been any age limitation for architects, and by 
this action of the Convention there is now no age limita- 
tion for draughtsmen. 

Building Committee. The Convention merged the 
House Committee with the Building Committee because 
of the parallel nature of their duties. 

Structural Service Committee. The Convention 
added the Structural Service Committee to the list of 
standing committees, as proposed by the Board. 

National Victory Memorial Park and Forest. The 
Convention resolved: That the American Institute of 
Architects, in convention assembled, favors the estab- 
lishment of a National Victory Memorial Park and Forest, 
as referred to in the report of the Committee on the Pres- 
ervation of Historic Monuments and Scenic Beauties, and 
hereby requests the United States Department of the In- 
terior to investigate the possibilities of creating such a park 
and forest within the great unproductive area lying between 
the District of Columbia, Annapolis, and Baltimore, to the 
furtherance of which project the American Institute of 
Architects has pledged its encouragement and such assist- 
ance as lies within its power and province to render. 

Advertising. The Committee on Advertising, obed- 
lent to the Instructions of the Fifty-first Convention, 
prepared a revision of Articles 12 and 13 of the Circular 
of Advice, which was approved by the Board of Directors, 
and which is as follows: 

Art. 12. "Publicity of the standards, aims, and prog- 
ress of the profession, both in general and as exemplified 
by individual achievement is essential. Advertising of the 
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individual, meaning self-laudatory publicity procured by 
the person advertised, or with his consent, tends to defeat 
its own ends as to the individual, as well as to lower the 
dignity of the profession, and is to be deplored. 

Art. 13. “Тһе unobtrusive signature of buildings after 
completion is desirable. 

“Тһе placing of the architect's name on a building dur- 
ing construction serves a legitimate purpose for public in- 
formation, but is to be deplored if done obtrusively for 
individual publicity. 

“The use of initials designating membership in the 
Institute is desirable in all professional relationships, in 
order to promote a general understanding of the Institute 
and its standards through a knowledge of its members 
and their professional activities. 

"Upon the members devolves the responsibility to 
associate the symbols of the Institute with acts represen- 
tative of the highest standards of professional practice." 

The Convention again referred both articles, together 
with the remainder of the Circular to the Board for fur- 
ther study. 


Housing Conference. The Convention recommended 
to the Board of Directors that it take action looking 
toward a national conference on housing under the aus- 
pices of some department of the Federal Government. 

Jurisdictional Disputes. The Convention adopted 
the resolution as offered by the Board, which approved 
the plan of the National Board of Jurisdictional Awards, 
as outlined in the report of the Committee on Jurisdic- 
tional Disputes. This action of the Convention, when the 
Board has signed the final agreement, will place every 
member of the Institute under a definite obligation to 
write his specifications in accordance with the decisions of 
the National Board of Jurisdictional Awards, which 
decisions will be binding upon all members of the various 
organizations composing that body. Failure to comply 
will render a member of the Institute liable to suspen- 
sion. No doubt the Board of Directors will issue a com- 
plete circular on this subject, so that members may be 
duly advised of their rights and responsibilities. (See 
Convention Notes, p. 197.) 

Gratuitous Expert Service. The Convention re- 
solved: That securing gratuitous expert service from con- 
tractors or material men in connection with the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications is contrary to the spirit of 
the Circular of Advice, is contrary to the best interests of 
the owner, belittles the profession in the eyes of the build- 
ing world, and cannot be too strongly condemned. Every 
individual architect should not only refrain from such 
practice, but take every opportunity to discourage the 
practice by others. 

Co-operation with French Architects. The Conven- 
tion adopted a resolution requesting the Board of Direc- 
tors to welcome the Commission of French Architects on 
its arrival in this country and to coóperate in every way 
possible toward the solution of the gigantic problem with 
which the architectural profession of France 15 faced. 


[Note.—The President of the Institute has been inform- 
ally advised that in response to the Institute's inquiry, 
addressed to the architectural societies of France, as to 
how the architects of America could best assist their 
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French confréres, the High Commission of France has 
arranged to send six representatives to this country for the 
purpose of taking up the problem through personal 
conferences.] 

A New Institute Medal. The Convention authorized 
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a new medal to be bestowed annually in recognition of 
meritorious work in the fine arts, to embrace painting, 
sculpture, music, literature, as well as the crafts now 
recognized in making the award of the Institute Medal 
for Craftsmanship. 


Convention Notes 


The Convention was opened with an address by His 
Honor, William Gupton, Mayor of Nashville, who paid a 
glowing tribute to the work of the profession. 

The Committee on Credentials reported that out of a 
full quota of delegates certifed to the Convention and 
numbering 213, there were present 115, with 32 proxies. 

The Nashville Society of Architects entertained the 
Convention at a barbecue at The Hermitage, preceded by 
an extensive motor drive through the charming pastoral 
countryside about the city. Fortunately, the day selected 
for this event proved to be perfection itself. Preceding the 
al fresco dinner, the party rambled through the extensive 
grounds of The Hermitage and explored the house itself. 
The gardens were especially beautiful and the hours spent 
at the one-time home of Andrew Jackson will be counted 
among the most pleasurable of Convention events. After 
the dinner, the party was entertained by a quartet of the 
Fisk University singers. The return to Nashville was by 
way of the famous powder plant at Old Hickory. Cer- 
tainly the architects of Nashville will be gratefully remem- 
bered for their hospitality. 

On the afternoon of the first day, the Convention ad- 
journed at an early hour in order to permit the delegates 
to attend a reception which had been arranged by the 
Nashville Art Society at the Parthenon, where there had 
also been assembled an exhibition of paintings and other 
objets d'art. There were several brief and informal ad- 
dresses by the President of the Institute and members of 
the Society, whose gracious welcome was much appreciated 
by the delegates to the Convention. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, Thomas R. Kimball 
First Vice-President, Charles A. Favrot 
Second Vice-President, Clarence C. Zantzinger 
Secretary, William Stanley Parker 
Treasurer, D. Everett Waid 
Directors for three years: 

Edwin H. Hewitt, of Minneapolis 

William B. Ittner, of St. Louis 

Henry H. Kendall, of Boston 

Members of the Institute elected to fellowship were as 
follows: 

Elliston P. Bissell, Philadelphia, presented to the Con- 

vention by C. C. Zantzinger. 

N. Max Dunning, Chicago, presented to the Conven- 

tion by J. C. Llewellyn. 

William Emerson, New York City, presented to the 

Convention by Egerton Swartwout. 
Robert D. Farquhar, Los Angeles, presented to the 
Convention by W. B. Faville. 

Walter H. Kilham, Boston, presented to the Conven- 

tion by H. H. Kendall. 

Joseph C. Llewellyn, Chicago, presented to the Con- 

vention by George B. Maher. 


Henry McGoodwin, Philadelphia, presented to the 
Convention by Frederic Bigger. 

W. S. Richardson, New York City, presented to the 
Convention by William A. Boring. 

Honorary Corresponding Member: 

M. Jean-Paul Alaux, Paris, France, was elected as an 
honorary corresponding member, his name being pre- 
sented to the Convention by William Emerson. 


Membership. The total membership of the Institute 
on April 15, 1919, was as follows: 


Кейозз.................. 292 
МетЬБез................. 1,089 
Honorary Members ............ 83 
Honorary Corresponding Members. . . . . . 35 

Avtotal oly e wb о ЗАКЕ dA 1,499 


An Appreciation from the American Federation of 
Labor. The Convention received the following telegram, 
in connection with the adoption of the plan for settling 
Jurisdictional Disputes. Particulars of the plan, as 
adopted by the Convention, will be published later: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 29 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS IN CONVENTION, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Building Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor extends greetings and good wishes. 
This Department is grateful for the kind indulgence of 
Mr. Russell and others toward building trades. Hope your 
association will aid in consummating the plan which is ten- 
tatively adopted. Let us hope that it will be a powerful 
and practical influence toward which we strive. Again 
extending good wishes. 


OHN Donun, President Building Trades Department 
M. J. SPENCER, Secretary Building Trades Department 


Architects and Government Housing. The Conven- 
tion authorized the following telegram to be sent: 
Leroy K. SHERMAN, President, 

United States Housing Corporation, 

613 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The American Institute of Architects in Convention 
assembled has been informed that the U. S. Housing Cor- 
poration in its forthcoming report proposes to omit from 
published designs the names of their authors. 

The members of the engineering landscape and the 
architectural professions of this country served the Govern- 
ment unselfishly and patriotically during the war. The 
Institute respectfully but firmly maintains that the slight 
recognition which would be accorded them by the publica- 
tion of authors’ names is their just due and is a matter of 
interest to the public. 

WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, Secretary. 


In reply to the above telegram, the following was 
received: 
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“The matter of names on designs of Housing Corpora- 
tion report had received final action prior to your message 
of May first. L. K. SHERMAN.” 


The architectural profession will appreciate the action 
of the President of the Housing Corporation in deciding 
to publish the names of the authors of the designs in con- 
nection with the illustrated report now in preparation, 
which action had been taken prior to the action of the 
Convention. 


Items from the Report of the Board of Directors. 
Finances.—The financial condition of the Institute dur- 
ing the war was better than reasonably could have been 
anticipated, and there is every reason for optimism as to 
the future. | 

All obligations have been met, with a good bank balance 
always in hand; our property is free and clear; there is 
no floating indebtedness, except in connection with the 
Journal; and our Reserve Fund has grown, never less 
than $3,500 per year since 1914, until the Fund stands now 
at a total of over $31,000. 


Dues actually received were as follows: 


1916 . . . $25,090 ОО 
1917 zk 25,475 OO 
1918. 2 x-x a 22,867 oo 


These show a falling off of $2,600 in 1918, as compared 
with 1916, but things are looking brighter, already, in 1919. 
Whereas dues collected during the first three months of 
1918 were $13,525, during the first three months of 1919 
they were $16,560, an increase of $3,000 over last year. 

Our loss of revenue resulting from remitting dues of 
members in war service was as follows: 


1917 . Т" . . . . $1,645 ОО 
IOVS & 2 x Web o3 695 oo 

The Octagon House.—Fortunately, the threatened use 
of the Octagon property as a site for a temporary Govern- 
ment office building was averted through the Government 
finding other quarters available. The Octagon itself, 
however, did a certain war service through the free use of 
the drawing-room for a considerable period by the Navy 
and then by the War Department. The Board recognizes 
with satisfaction the expenditures of the past year on 
upkeep and feels the importance of constant attention to 
the fabric of The Octagon, so that it may be kept in an 
honorable state of repair. The Board hopes that before 
the next Convention the times may be favorable to definite 
progress toward the establishment of a McKim Memorial, 
as planned at the Fifty-first Convention in Minneapolis. 
To that end it advises the continuation of the committee 
and the revival of its activities at the first opportunity. 

Structural Service.—The Board recognizes the great 
scope that exists for the activities of the Structural Service 
Committee, but believes it unwise for the Board in this 
Convention to attempt to determine a definite course of 
action until after the Committee itself has come to a fixed 
opinion in the matter. It believes the Committee should 
inaugurate the work prescribed for it by the Fifty-first 
Convention, and advises that it be left with these instruc- 
tions unchanged until such time as it is ready to advise 
more specific instructions, looking to definite activities 
along some of its possible lines of effort, which must ob- 


viously be limited for the present by the expenditures that 
our general finances will permit for this purpose. 

Jurisdictional Disputes—In November the Board 
resolved that the President appoint a committee to co- 
operate with the organizations representing the labor 
interests with reference to subjects of common interest, 
and to report back to the Executive Committee for in- 
structions. After preliminary conference with the Execu- 
tive Council of the Building Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L., the Committee, at the request of the Council 
and with the approval of the President of the Institute, 
called a conference on the subject, which was held in 
Cleveland, March 30, at which were present represen- 
tatives of the Department of Labor, general contractors, 
the Building Trades Department, and your Committee 
representing its Institute. 

At this conference, John D. Lennon, representing the 
Department of Labor, presented a plan for consideration. 
This was amended and issued to the national organization 
intended for criticism and further consideration at a 
meeting in Indianapolis, April 4, at which time the Engi- 
neering Council also was represented. A plan for a National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry 
was adopted at this meeting, for submission to the various 
organizations interested, and has been submitted by your 
Committee to the Board of Directors, and the Board 
refers it to the Convention for action. It is of no little 
interest and significance that the labor and contracting 
interests looked to the Institute for guiding action in the 
matter, and the Board believes that definite action should 
be taken by this Convention, approving the plan as out- 
lined. [This action was taken. See Convention Actions, 
р. 195.] 

Government Relations.—At the last Convention there 
was just beginning to dawn the day in which the architects 
would be given opportunity to serve the Government in 
their professional capacity. The great housing programme 
was just getting under way. Many fundamental policies 
were then as yet undetermined. Now, a short twelve-month 
later, the big accomplishments that you all are familiar 
with have passed into history, and, except for the cause, 
we could well regret that so many vast conceptions were 
prevented from being completed and so adding greatly to 
our sum of knowledge. 

The Institute gave of its best to the cause, and the pro- 
fession grasped eagerly at the opportunities for service, 
however humble or harassing. In the two great Govern- 
ment departments that controlled this work, 129 archi- 
tects, draughtsmen, and town planners were employed. In 
addition to these staff organizations there were some hun- 
dred architects engaged by them on the different projects, 
and under them a small army of assistants labored. Herein 
the profession rendered its substantial service. 

In addition, the Executive Secretary was able on sev- 
eral occasions to bring the resources of the profession 
quickly to the assistance of the Government. Major 
Tracy's recently published letter is witness to the aid ren- 
dered in recruiting for the Camouflage Section of the 
American Ármy, and many individual members of the 
Institute have been materially assisted by the Executive 
Secretary in their efforts to obtain information or secure 
appointments. The Board is glad to take this opportunity 
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of recording its appreciation of the able and untiring efforts 
of Mr. Kemper in the service of the Institute and its mem- 
bers throughout the period of the war, which has put so 
many unaccustomed burdens on the office at the Octagon 
House. 

Education.—In commenting upon the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education, published in the April Journal, the 
Board said: The Board entirely agrees that the develop- 
ment of the practical, as opposed to the purely esthetic 
side of architecture, is too often neglected by the prac- 
titioner. The Board, however, does not believe that the 
teachers of architecture have taught that the practice of 
architecture is a cultural activity, completely removed 
from the affairs which concern the mass of people, nor that 
design was taught without any contact, whatsoever, with 
the world of reality. 

It feels, however, that there is need to draw a careful 
line between those facts which can best be learned in the 
field and those which must be taught in the school, where 
the student may reasonably learn the vocabulary of the 
profession and gain a background against which to judge 
his modern world and the problems it sets him to solve. 
That he must know his modern world in order to solve its 
problems is axiomatic. Do the schools of architecture deny 
this or fail to endeavor, each in its own degree, to lead the 
students' minds to an appreciation of this axiom. The Board 
notices among the different schools differing accents on 
the elements of training, and in all the schools an adjust- 
ment from year to year in thecurriculum to meet the newer 
tendencies that have been so rapidly developing in the 
practice of architecture during the past quarter century. 
The Board cannot but feel that in a continuance of this 
evolutionary process lies the answer to our problems rather 
than in a revolution of all that now exists in general and 
vocational education. It hopes that there will be the fullest 
possible discussion of this vital question. 


Chapters. The Board has much pleasure in re- 
porting the establishment of a new Chapter in Nebraska, 
for which the charter was recently issued. Already the 
Chapter has made its influence felt in municipal architec- 
tural affairs, and the Institute is distinctly strengthened 
in its power for good through the incorporation of this 
new Chapter. 

The Board is also particularly happy in reporting its 
authorization of a new Chapter, to be known as the 
Tennessee Chapter, having the state of Tennessee as its 
territory. 

The Secretary is still engaged with the approval of re- 
vised Chapter Constitution and By-laws. In view of the 
fact that the standard form for Chapter By-laws was dis- 
tributed in the fall of 1917, it seems proper at this time to 
record the facts. Twenty-two have been finally approved. 
Eight have been submitted, but not yet fully approved on 
account of needed corrections. Nine have not yet sub- 
mitted drafts, in spite of repeated requests, although one 
or two of these promise action immediately after this 
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Convention. The Board urges these Chapters to act in 
this matter at once. 


Allied Arts. The Committee on Allied Arts has nomi- 
nated Samuel Yellin, of Philadelphia, as recipient of the 
Institute Medal for notable work in the wrought iron craft 
of the allied arts, and the Board approves the nomination 
and presents it to the Convention for ratification. The 
award will be witness to his exceptional craftsmanship, his 
ability as a designer, his success as an instructor, and his 
keen interest in the general field of architecture. 

The Committee suggests the desirability of bestowing, 
in subsequent years, a similar medal for distinguished 
service in the fine arts, so as to embrace painting, sculp- 
ture, music, and literature, as well as the craft now recog- 
nized by the present medal. The Board refers this to the 
Convention for action, with its approval. The Board ad- 
vises the continuation of its Committee. 


Tennessee Chapter. At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, just previous to the Convention, the Tennessee 
Chapter was admitted to the Institute. 


Historic Monuments. The Convention approved the 
suggestion of the Board that all Chapters shall take steps 
without delay, looking to the development of permanent 
records of local historic monuments. The Secretary will 
no doubt, in compliance with this action, request all 
Chapters to appoint active committees for the purpose. 


The Institute Medal for Craftsmanship. The Con- 
vention awarded the Institute Medal for Craftsmanship 
to Mr. Samuel Yellin, of Philadelphia, in recognition of 
his notable work in wrought iron, and in witness to his 
exceptional craftsmanship, his ability as a designer, his 
success as an instructor, and his keen interest in the gen- 
eral field of architecture. 


Meetings of the Board of Directors. On the two days 
preceding the Convention the Board of Directors met to 
consider their report and the reports of committees. Im- 
mediately after the Convention, the Board held another 
meeting to consider the appointment of committees for 
1919-20. It is hoped to announce the personnel of these 
committees in the June issue of the Journal. 


New Members Elected. At the meeting of the Board 
of Directors at Nashville, as recorded above, the follow- 
ing were elected to membership in the Institute: Arthur 
C. Yost, Cleveland Chapter; John Archibald Armstrong, 
Arthur C. Buckett, Frederick Johnck, Louis E. Languille, 
Merritt J. Morehouse, William Jones Smith, Illinois Chap- 
ter; William Gordon, Kansas City Chapter; Albert Gardner 
Wood, Jr. Michigan Chapter; Clarence E. Dobbin, 
Francis Y. Joannes, Stephen Francis Voorhees, New York 
Chapter; R. Brognard Okie, Philadelphia Chapter; W. 
George Eckles, Pittsburgh Chapter; William Douden, 
South Pennsylvania Chapter; William Callis West, Vir- 
ginia Chapter; Max W. Schober, Wisconsin Chapter; Carl 
Siebrand, J. R. Nevins, Ernest R. Williams, Joseph Wade 
Wilson, F. Stanley Piper, Washington State Chapter. 


The Professional Idea" 
By JOHN BELL KEEBLE 


T is a pretty difficult thing to define what 
it is that justifies any group of men in 
claiming to be the exponents of a profession. 

It is not now a fixed definition, nor has it been, 
and I am not going to undertake to define it. I 
belong to a profession that is generally recog- 
nized as being one of the professions, and you 
are members of a profession in the real and the 
best sense. Indeed, I note that your profession 
embraces a certain quality which gives it just a 
little bit more tone in a certain way, because you 
are the one profession, so far as I know, or as I 
understand the word ''profession," that com- 
bines the real qualities of a profession with the 
real qualities of art; that makes it just a trifle 
more refined, and puts a double burden upon 
you in living up to it. 

The lawyer is a professional man, but there is 
no art in my profession; the surgeon is a pro- 
fessional man, and there is skill in his profession, 
but no art. And so I might recount the charac- 
teristics of other professions, but the architect is 
a professional man with all the distinctive traits 
that determine whether or not a man belongs to 
a profession with the glow of the beautiful of art. 

Now, there are certain definite things that 
we know about the professional life by which 
we judge it. And in discussing that, we must 
remember that professional men ought, not only 
in their own lives to demonstrate these funda- 
mental principles that are determinative of all 
classification of professions, but to stimulate in 
others the development of those qualities. And 
one of the first things is this—that it is generally 
regarded as necessary for a professional man to 
have more or less general culture. À man can 
build a railroad without culture, in the sense of 
a financier; he can finance a railroad, or he can 
operate a railroad without culture; a man can 
establish a great bank or a great financial system 
without culture. But it is a very difficult thing 
for a man to be a real architect, or a real lawyer, 
or a real physician, or a minister of religion, 
without general culture, either acquired in his 
youth or acquired in his maturity, alone, and 
under greater obstacles. 

*Part of an address delivered at the Fifty-second Annual Convention. 


I am not one of those men who believe that 
culture is only obtained in a college. In fact, 
the modern college does not turn out as many 
cultured men as I would like to see it turn 
out. It has gone most too far in the showy and 
in that physical indulgence of youth in athletics 
and pleasures which attract the attention of 
the commonplace in the world. This perhaps 
stimulates gifts, but does not, in my judgment, 
sufficiently stimulate culture. We take pride in 
our callings, in that we recognize that you and 
I and those who come after us in our professions 
can never reach the real standard that we sought 
without giving a great deal of attention to the 
acquisition of general culture. 

We know, further, that one of the distinctive 
qualifications of a professional man is that a man 
must, as far as he may, master the fundamental 
principles that govern and control the work of 
his profession, in order to achieve real success. 
Any achievement in any profession, with a dis- 
regard to the sound and fundamental principles 
that lie at the bottom of its real usefulness, 15 a 
false achievement and not creditable to the pro- 
fession that adopts it. Consequently, you, and 
other men in their professions, realize that one 
of the distinctive шы of the professional 
idea is that a man must spend all these years in 
preparation, and continue in his preparation as 
he goes on with his work, to master the funda- 
mental principles of what might be called the 
science of his calling. Your calling and my calling 
do not go by haphazard; they do not rest upon 
the inspiration of genius alone, but upon talent 
and genius manifesting themselves through the 
mastery of the inheritance of the ages, of men 
who have studied and thought along those lines. 

No man can be a great physician or a great 
surgeon who does not understand, so far as is 
known, the scientific principles that underlie 
treatments, diseases, and the definite method of 
dealing and handling surgical cases. That is one 
of the dignified points about your calling and 
mine. We are not independent; we cannot strike 
out and do a thing alone. Our professions are 
the result of science in your calling and science 
in my calling, the accumulation of the contri- 
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butions made by thousands and thousands of 
men, both mighty in position and humble in 
position, who faithfully and honestly have built 
those callings up. 

The next point in reference to a profession is 
this: Many men have had culture; many men 
have had knowledge of a science or of a pro- 
fession and mastered it, but when they do not 
use it for the purpose for which the profession 
was established and developed, they are not en- 
titled to be called professional men. One of the 
great distinctive qualities of every profession is 
this: That the professional man ought to feel 
that whatever he knows and whatever he has 
acquired in his profession is not merely for the 
gratification of his intellectual appetite, not 
merely for the satisfaction of the possession of 
knowledge, but that he holds this knowledge and 
skill in trust for all. 

The professional man is the greatest and most 
important trustee for the preservation and 
development of society that this world knows. 
Each of us, you and I, enjoys a capacity that, 
properly applied, can ameliorate the conditions 
of society and the troubles and necessities of the 
individual members of it. And that is one of the 
distinctive features of a professional man. He 
must apply his knowledge in the service of others. 
The most striking, and yet, from a certain stand- 
point, the most pathetic, as far as this world's 
measures and standards are concerned, and yet 
the noblest of all the attributes of the profession 
is that the professional man, the true professional 
man, never uses his talents primarily for the 
accomplishment of any scheme or plan of his 
own. He is the man who stands ready to serve 
other men in the realization of their conceptions 
of labor or work, or to aid other men in the 
establishment of their enterprises from which 
they reap, quite often, large profits. 

I say that is a pathetic side of the professional 
life. My observation has been that the typical 
man of my profession pays less attention to his 
own business than to that of anybody else. And 
I am also satisfied that the typical men of your 
profession spend much less time in looking after 
their own personal affairs and interests than 
they do in looking after the affairs of their clients. 
None of us are altogether unselfish, but that is 
one element of selfishness that you do not find 
in the typical and true type of a professional 
man. He is not avaricious to an unreasonable 
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degree; he is not ambitious of accumulating 
great wealth. The true surgeon would rather 
invent an operation that would restore men and 
women to health and strength than to accumu- 
late the fortunes of a Rockefeller, a Carnegie, 
or a Rothschild. I never pass a certain spot in 
New York City, on 42d Street, that I do not 
pause for a minute before a monument that 
stands in that square or little park adjacent to 
the Public Library. In that great city, the prod- 
uct of so many kinds of American genius, but 
which stands in the common mind primarily 
as the center of finance, of trade, and of busi- 
ness; where great skyscrapers are erected as 
greater or less monuments to companies or to 
private individuals; and where the influence of 
Wall Street throbs—and I am not criticising it; 
it is necessary to have the great financial heart 
somewhere, and I know of no better place to 
have it than in Wall Street. But as I stand before 
that great monument to James Marion Sims, 
whose one discovery in surgery, one operation 
which he invented, has given life and health, I 
might say, without exaggeration, to millions of 
women throughout the length and breadth of 
the world—as I stop there, I say: There is the 
difference between the professional idea and the 
business or commercial idea. 

The greatest consolation that comes to a pro- 
fessional man, if he sits down and thinks about 
his life, is this (I do not mean to take it to my- 
self, or for you to take it to yourselves individu- 
ally, but I mean to all of us as a group): How 
far would the world be along today if we hadn't 
had generations of the patient and devoted 
attention to professional duties, given by all the 
professional men in the world? Suppose the 
man who has a genius for the accumulation of 
money did not have the counsel and aid of wise 
men in the formation and organization of his 
enterprises, the creation of his companies and 
his corporations, the assistance of such men in 
the enactment of laws that make it possible for 
this great commercial engine to be built—and 
then the defense against the various attacks 
that shining success always invites—could he 
ever have achieved it? 

There is no great financial or business mag- 
nate in the world that could have achieved the 
same success for himself, or for the community 
in which he lives, without the aid of professional 
men like you, and other professions, which have 
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made it possible for him to realize in tangible 
terms what he was striving to do. He lisps to 
you and to me and men of our kind what he 
hopes to do, and, through professional aid, he 
works it out. And this is true: If you were to 
take the professional men out of the world today 
(I make this statement without fear of contra- 
diction) you would put almost a positive brake 
upon any further development, either in busi- 
ness, finance, or any of the various phases of 
life that make it worth living and worth while to 
people. I think that is enough to make a pro- 
fessional man feel the importance of his calling. 

Now, aside from that pleasure which a pro- 
fessional man has, he must rely upon that inde- 
scribable pleasure arising from mental exhilara- 
tion when he knows that he has solved a problem 
that is worth while. No joy comes to any busi- 
ness man equal to that which comes to a pro- 
fessional man when he realizes that he has solved 
a great problem in his business, perhaps for the 
benefit of someone else. Of course, as the man 
swings out further and uses his talents in broader 
fields and broader schemes, that joy is greater, 
but to think and work in his line, a professional 
man gets a pleasure in life which the men of the 
other callings in life can never understand. 

But the professional man sometimes has his 
innings in the world, and we are entitled to 
enjoy it, whether we are up in front or not. When 
the war storm broke in 1914, the most helpless 
people in the world were the so-called business 
men—men who had amassed great fortunes, who 
had controlled great enterprises throughout the 
length and breadth of the world. But for the 
professional man, you and me, I cannot under- 
take to describe what would have happened to 
civilization. 

When France, bled white and staggering 
against the foe, was almost on the point of 
cracking, who went to her rescue?—a profess- 
ional man, a journalist, Clemenceau, the Tiger, 
seventy-six years old, who arose from his sanc- 
tum like a great strong beast of courage and 
defense, and wrought the transformation that 
held France until the day of deliverance. 

And when our mother country, England, tried 
all remedies and was getting nowhere, it was the 
Welsh lawyer, Lloyd-George, who took in his 
own hands the affairs of the empire and aroused 
a great people to a great strategical effort. And 
when the armies of the world were lined against 
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each other, through middle Europe and western 
Europe, between Germany and France, was it 
any great manufacturer, any great merchant, 
any great operator of mines that arose equal to 
that occasion? It was a schoolmaster in a war 
college, sixty-four years old before һе had ever | 
commanded an army; who never had com- 
manded an army in his life until the first battle 
of the Marne; and who, by the time he was 
sixty-eight years old, had proved himself to be 
the greatest master of minds in battle that his- 
tory records. He is a type of the professional 
man. | 

And now, after it is all over, as far as the 
fighting goes, and the restless after-war period 
has set in, with all its possibilities of terror and 
disaster, and all of its possibility ofglorious prog- 
ress and achievement, when the whole fate of 
the world seems trembling in the balance, what 
man occupies the attention of the world? What 
man? What type of man grips the imagination 
of the world's society, and seems to be, at least 
if we read correctly, fashioning the destinies of 
generations yet to come? The school teacher, 
trained for the legal profession at first, but the 
school teacher, the professor—the President of 
the United States. 

Now, there is a reason for the fact that the 
professional man influences civilization and the 
history of the world as he does, and as he has 
done for generations. It is the type of mind and 
character that professional life has made. Today 
it is subject to attack in my profession and in 
yours, and I want to make this parting appeal 
to you. You have every reason to believe that 
if your profession or mine departs from its 
traditions, the tradition of unselfish devotion to 
our callings and the tradition of high and noble 
purpose of service, you and I cannot expect our 
professions to contribute to the welfare of so- 
ciety in the future as they have done in the 
past, because, it goes without saying, the men 
who have achieved so much for the good of hu- 
manity through professional training and pro- 
fessional standards, are the products of that 
training and the result of those standards, and 
if you strike them down, or suffer them to be 
impaired, while you and I may gain some tem- 
porary reward, we are placing upon the altar the 
spirit of professionalism that has been the soul 
of the progress of society for hundreds and 
hundreds of years. 


'The Competition for the Federal Buildings, 1792-1793 


ІШ. THE COMPETITORS AND THEIR DESIGNS 
By FISKE KIMBALL and WELLS BENNETT 


MONG the score of men who submitted 
designs in the competition for the Federal 
buildings, the greater number belonged 

to the class by which our Colonial buildings 
had been created, the builder-architects. Such 
craftsmen, who themselves took part in the 
execution of their designs, are the very men 
about whom we have hitherto known the least. 
We have been prone to regard them as name- 
less tools of the blind forces of tradition, work- 
ing cooperatively by instinct, lacking in in- 
dividual personality. As in the case of the 
medieval craftsmen imagined by Ruskin and 
Morris, however, we find on closer examination 
that such a view reflects less the character of 
the men themselves than our own unfamiliarity 
with them. 

In the cases of a number of the competitors: 
Dobie, Williamson, Faw, Harbaugh, Small, and 
McIntire, we know definitely that they con- 
tracted for buildings, or worked on the scaffold 
or in the shop, as well as over the draughting- 
board. Lanphier came of a family of carpen- 
ters. Hart and Diamond, of whom we know 
practically nothing otherwise, as well as the 
anonymous author of the plan numbered “33,” 
also show in their designs the characteristics of 
the work of the Colonial builders. In the case 
of Wintersmith, a former engineer officer of 
Burgoyne’s army, the evidence we have sug- 
gests that he was engaged in building after the 
Revolution. The majority of these were Mary- 
land men, the local builders, making their best 
effort to secure the important work which the 
choice of a site for the Capital had thrown into 
their locality. They form a coherent group 
which may be considered first. Crude as their 
drawings are, we should not forget that the 
executed work of these men—the lineal suc- 
cessors of the builders of the splendid houses of 
Annapolis—would have infallibly shown merit 
in the handling of materials and details, and 
that its inadequacy was the inadequacy, for 
monumental purposes, of the Colonial style as 
a whole. 


The Maryland Builders 
JACOB SMALL 


Jacob Small, of Baltimore, was the founder of 
a line of builders who, in successive generations, 
followed the progress of American architecture 
from Colonial naiveté to classical dignity. 

Of the man himself we catch several glimpses 
in early records. Thus, at the time of the census 
of 1790, his household consisted, beside him- 
self, of “опе free white male under sixteen," 
and “two free white females"—a son and, pre- 
sumably, a wife and a daughter. As he was an 
artisan of modest pretensions, it is not surpris- 
ing that he had no slaves. On December 11, 
1794, he was married a second time, to Nancy 
Fleetwood, and many entries regarding their 
children occur in the register of St. Paul's 
parish in Baltimore. 

A single building, beside his competitive 
designs, gives us some idea of his architectural 
work. The Evangelical Reformed Church, 
“erected in Conway Street by the German Evan- 
gelical Reformed Congregation” and opened in 
1785, was of his design, according to the legend 
on the margin of the Poppleton plat of Balti- 
more in 1822. The view there given shows the 
conventional Colonial scheme of a church with 
galleries and a western tower. The tower, which 
has pilaster strips at the angles, has a large 
octagonal belfry with a domical roof, crowned 
by a smaller lantern of similar form. No very 
rich detail seems to have been possible within 
the cost of $10,000, and the cusped arches of the 
belfry stage reveal that Small’s feeling for 
classic detail was not of the purest. 

Almost all the forms used in this church recur 
over and over again in his elevations for the 
Capitol and the President’s House. The only 
substantial differences between them are 1n the 
number of the tall pilasters and the size of the 
cupola. In most of the designs the pilasters 
occur only at the angles of the building or of the 
central pavilion, but in the two most elaborate 

I'* Record of Maryland Marriages," 1777-1804. 
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ScHEME À FOR THE "Hrs Small 
(From the original drawing in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society) 


studies for the President's House they are 
carried all around the building at equal inter- 
vals. As the interval embraces two bays of 
windows, however, the scheme does not differ 
essentially from that of many late Colonial 
houses, such as the Craigie-Longfellow house. 
The dome proposed for the Capitol has a close 
resemblance to that of the Maryland State 
House at Annapolis, a novel feature in what 
was then the finest and most recent building in 
the state. The whole Capitol facade, indeed,— 
especially in the simplest study,—has a close 
similarity to the building at Annapolis. In 
the plan there is some attempt to create a 
monumental rotunda and to vary the shape of 
the rooms, but it is very evident that Small's 
vocabulary of architectural forms was even 
more restricted than that of the best pre- 
Revolutionary designers in the more favored 
colonies. 


An ill-spelled letter from him to John M. 
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Gantt, secretary of the Commissioners, March 
9, 1793, records a premature rumor that Har- 
baugh's plan for the Federal Hall had been 
adopted, and asks the return of his own plans.! 

Small's son, Jacob, came under the influence 
of the French architect, Maximilian Godefroi, 
while building the court-house in St. Paul's 
Lane (1814ff.), and of Latrobe in building the 
Baltimore Exchange (1815ff.). In the facade 
of the old. Masonic Hall in Baltimore, erected 
1813-1822, of which Small himself was the 
architect, he employed a large arch motive with 
a screen of Greek Doric columns, very effective 
in its composition. He served as lieutenant- 
colonel and brigade quartermaster of volunteers 
in the War of 1812,? as librarian of the Mechani- 
cal Company in 182 20,* and as Mayor of Balti- 
more in 1826-1830. His portrait hangs in the 


"Letters Received by the Commissioners," No. 222, vol. 2. 
2L. H. Diehlman: ''Maryland Roster of the War of 1812," p. 439. 


3G. W. McCreery: “Тһе Ancient and Honorable Mechanical Com- 
pany of Baltimore," (1901), p. 42. 
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SCHEME B ron THE Carrror.—]Jacob Small 
(From the original drawing in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society) 
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Mayor's office. A grandson, William F. Small, 
worked on the Exchange Hotel in Baltimore,’ 
designed the English Lutheran Church, 1824,7 
and was engineer of the Baltimore and Susque- 
hanna Railroad Company in 1829,3 before his 
early death. 


ABRAM FAW 


Abram Faw had been a contractor for supplies 
to the Maryland troops during the Revolution, 
as we learn through several items in the State 
Council Books and in the Correspondence of the 
Council. Aside from the purchase of clothing 
there is mention of the building of a barrack in 
1778-1779, for which Faw expended £3,142 
118. Id. on account of the state. 

His letters to the Commissioners of the 
Federal city are dated from "Middle Brook," ( | 
ог Middleburg, а little hamlet then forming part ل‎ [ома] үг Lij ھچ‎ 
of Frederick County, Maryland. The census 4 Е | 
records of Frederick County in 1790 show that 
he was somewhat more prosperous than other 
Maryland competitors. His household included 
two slaves—besides himself, two free white 
males over sixteen, and one free white female. 

His earliest connection with the city appears 
in a letter of January 24, 1792, written by him 
to Thomas Johnson, the Maryland member of 
the Commissioners, reporting some imprudent 
remarks of Roberdeau, the assistant of L’Enfant, | 
who was then in the final stage of his struggle See Шака з ws 
with the Board.’ 

Perhaps anticipating the dismissal of L’En- 
fant, who was then entrusted with the design 
of the public buildings as well as the city plan, 


he wrote Johnson again on January 28, offering 
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his own services. i 
SIR orep سام‎ f) 

After I had the Honor of a Conversation with you on э. | 
the Subject of the Publick Buildings and other works i 


Design'd to be Carried on in the City of Washington, I 
began to feel myself Interested in its Success and Dis- 
posed to make you an Offer of my Services, so far as my 
Abilities and Knowledge of the Business might extend, and 
on such Terms as I think much of the Publick's money 
might be sav'd, which I am Confident is a primary motive 
with you, and at the same Time relieve you from a Con- 


‘William Dunlap: ‘‘History of the Arts of Design in America” (1834). 

*Lucas: “Тһе Picture of Baltimore” (1832), p. 140. 

3), T. Scharf: ‘“‘Chronicles of Baltimore," (1874), p. 432. 

‘Maryland Archives," vol. 16 (1897), p. 520; vol. 20 (1901), pp. 
131, 132, 148, 271, 318, 482, 544, 555, 556. 

“Letters Received by the Commissioners," No. 76, vol. 1. 

615., No. 78. 
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(From the original drawing in the possession of the 
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SCHEME D ron THE PnrsipENT's House.—Jacob Small 


(From the original drawing in the possession of the 
Maryland Historical Society) 


siderable Share of the Vexation and Burthen Always At- 
tendant on Extensive Undertakings 

For Commission of Five p' C' (the Usual Charge is 
Ten) on the whole Expenditures, I will render the follow- 
ing Services viz’. 

By and with the Advice and Direction of the Com- 
missioners from Time to Time, to Contract for, Inspect, 
Measure, Assertain, Receive, and Secure all Materials, 
and see that such as are subject to waste or Damage be put 
under Covers— 

To Employ, settle with, and Pay off the Hands engag’d 
by Time, Piece work, Measurement, of Otherwise with a 
Power to dismiss such, as are Disorderly or do not do their 
Duty— 


To Superintend and Examine the work as it is Carried 
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on, and see that it be done in a Faithful and proper 
Manner, and Accordingly to the Contracts respectively 
entered into— 

To see that All Materials are Delivered in a proper 
Time, of a Sufficient Quality, and in good order, that such 
workmen as may be employed by piece work, or on 
Measurement may not complain of Disappointment in 
Materials, or Detention on the part of the Comm^"., And 
that those who necessarily may be employed by Time, 
that their work may be so Arranged, that there may be as 
little Loss of their Time as possible. 

Under an Impression that such extensive works and 
Buildings cannot be prosecuted to Advantage in any 
Considerable Degree, unless the Board of Commissioners 
were Always sitting, or some person of Intelligence and 
Experience on the spott to Represent them in their Absence, 
as it is Evident a small Circumstance often Derange 
Matters in Buildings so as to Occasion Delays, Dis- 
appointments, and Always Terminates in Cost to the 
Employers— 

If you are of Opinion Sir that the [forejgoing Pro- 
positions Merit any Attention on [prin]ciples of Public 
Utility, you'll please Submitt them to the Consideration of 
the Honble Board of Commissioners, and if they think 
proper to receive any farther Explanation on the Business, 
I will do myself the Honor to wait on them for that 


pp And am Sir, most Respectfully 


Yr Obed' 
Hble Serv' 
A Faw 


Faw's design is, no doubt, the feeblest of all 
those submitted. Only a ground-plan is pre- 
served, and this lack of the required elevations 
and sections may have been what was implied 
by the Commissioners when they wrote Jefferson 
on June 6th of having received “ап imperfect 
Essay of Mr. Faw." The plan itself, however, 
was not less imperfect, both in its irrelated 
features and its lack of monumental qualities. 
It is a mere barrack, subdivided іп accordance 
with the practical requirements, but without 
even regard for symmetry in the side elevations. 
The only attempt at magnificence is the ellipti- 
cal colonnade introduced at the intersection of 
the corridors, but this 1s given no architectural 
relationship with the adjoining walls. The design 
was scarcely such as to inspire any confidence in 
Faw, and it is not surprising that he seems to 
have received no employment from the Com- 
missioners and henceforth drops from sight. 


LEONARD HARBAUGH 


That Leonard Harbaugh submitted a design 
for the Capitol we know from a reference to it 
by the Commissioners in their letter to Blodget 
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(From the original drawing in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society) 


of August 29, 1792. In speaking of a conference, 
which might be called the second judgment, 
over a revised design by Hallet, with designs by 
Turner and Blodget, they say: “Something in 
each, as well as in an Essay of Mr. Harbaugh 
gave information and claimed approving 
notice." A rumor even reached Small the 
following March, as we have seen, that Har- 
baugh's plan had been adopted. 

What the provisions of his design were we 
can only surmise, as his drawings themselves 
have disappeared. Regarding Harbaugh him- 
self and his other work, however, we are better 
informed than in the case of most of the com- 
petitors, and this knowledge will permit us to 
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form some idea of the probable quality of his 
scheme for the Capitol. 

The name Herbaugh or Harbaugh is a 
familiar one among the Pennsylvania Germans, 
having later been borne by the author of a well- 
known collection of poems, “Die Harfe.” 
We first hear of Leonard Harbaugh in Baltimore, 
where in 1784 he underpinned the old court- 
house and supported it on a masonry arch so 
that Calvert Street could be carried through 
beneath it.! In 1788 he was one of the Com- 
missioners of Baltimore town.? 

His connection with the works іп the Federal 


1). T. Scharf: ""Chronicles of Baltimore,” pp. 62-63. 
27b., p. 254. 
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district began very early, as he designed and 
built the first important structure undertaken 
by the Commissioners, begun before designs 
for either the Capitol or the President's House 
were adopted. The circumstances are described 


THe Strate House at ANNAPOLIS 
(From an old print in the Maryland State Library) 


in a letter from the Commissioners to Jefferson, 
March 30, 1792:! 


SIR 

Having felt much anxiety at our last meeting to see 
business of some sort commenced here, we determined on 
the immediate erection of a Bridge over Rock Creek, and 
advertized for Models to be exhibited to us by the 26th. 
Mr. Herbaugh from Baltimore, an artist with whose 
ingenuity you must be acquainted from his patents, 
exhibited to us the inclosed one, which has our approba- 
tion, as well as that of all here. . 

Mr. Herbaugh gives us reason to think he will under- 
take the causeway likewise. He returns to Baltimore to- 
morrow to prepare for the undertaking he has engaged in 


conditionally, if it receives the President’s assent, of 


which we promised him to request you to drop him immed- 
iate notice at Baltimore that there may Бе no delay. . . . 

From our acquaintance with Mr. Herbaugh, we are 
impressed with the most favorable opinion of him, and 
besides flattering ourselves that he will be found generally 
useful, think he will be the most proper person we can 
engage, when it shall be necessary to undertake the Canal 
and the contraction of Goose Creek. 


The bridge was situated at K Street, and 
was the first attempt to bridge Rock Creek, 
with permanent materials. A slight wooden 
bridge, which had been built at M Street by 
inhabitants of Georgetown in 1788, already 
needed replacement. Harbaugh's plans and 
elevation are preserved among the District of 

!Department of State, '' 
91. 


2W. B. Bryan: “ 
pp. 62 and 243. 


District of Columbia Papers," vol. 1, No. 


History of the National Capital," vol. 1 (1914), 
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Columbia Papers at the State Department. 
They show a single masonry arch, forty-two feet 
wide and sixty feet in span. Stone voussoirs 
of alternating lengths, stone quoins framing the 
piers at either end, a panelled parapet, and a 
filling of brick compose a design which is very 
respectable judged even by professional stand- 
ards. The drawing of the fish in the bas-reliefs 
of the parapet is open to cavil, to be sure. In 
its main lines, however, the bridge | is a worthy 
forerunner of the great arched structures which 
have finally, within the last few years only, 
been thrown across Rock Creek at Connecticut 
Avenue and at Q Street. The adjoining develop- 
ment, shown on the block plan, also reveals an 
enlightened sense for public improvements. A 
causeway and quay were proposed, with a 
public landing-place, and building lots filled in 
to pay the cost of the enterprise. The whole was 
an ambitious project, yet for the moment it 
seemed justified by the rosy expectations which 
were still entertained for the new capital city. 
Harbaugh, it will be noticed, not only made 
the design for the bridge, but "undertook" or 
contracted for it likewise. His proposal? and the 
contract, show that the contract price was 
£3,250 "current money," and that the bridge 
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(From the original drawing in possession of the 
Maryland Historical Society ) 


was to be finished in August, or sooner if 
possible. Harbaugh wrote: 


IVol. 6, part 2, Nos. 157, 158. A similar design by Harbaugh, lack- 
ing all sculpture except two swags, 1s preserved in the Office of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, File No. 405.9. 

*'Letters Received by the Commissioners," No. 87, vol. 1. 

3 Department of State, ‘‘District of Columbia Papers," vol. 6, No. 
110. 
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PLAN OF THE PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT THE 


Mo 


UTH OF Rock CREEK, 1792.—Leonard Harbaugh 


(From the original drawing in the Library of the Department of State) 


“I shall require no Mony in advance but what may be 
expended in the progress—and that to be paid from month 
to month or if necessary from week to week as yourselves 
or your treasurer shall think fit vewing the work don & 
the materials collected." 


He had also offered, if the Commissioners pre- 
ferred, to build the bridge by day labor, 
superintend the work "for one whole year or 
any shorter time at one Guinea per day and 
my reasonable expenses." The Commissioners 
wrote to Jefferson on April 14th, “Мг. Her- 
baugh who is a modest well tempered man, 
seems equally disposed and able to be very 
useful to us," an expectation which Harbaugh 
soon justified by devising stone-sawing machinery 
which was needed.’ 

The cornerstone of the bridge was laid with 
much ceremony on July fourth. Harbaugh 
himself informed the Commissioners of the 
arrangements," and marched in the procession 
at the head of “the artists and workmen con- 
cerned in erecting the Federal Bridge,” as the 
Georgetown Weekly Ledger duly chronicled on 
July 7th. 


17b., vol. 1, No. 95. 


*Letter of the Commissioners to Jefferson, January $, 1793 and that 
of Harbaugh to the Commissioners, October 27, 1795, in “Letters 
Received by the Commissioners," No. 139, vol. 1, and No. боо, vol. 7. 


**Letters Received by the Commissioners,” No. 108, vol. 2. 
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When the design of the bridge was generally 
known, however, it did not escape criticism. 
Shortly after the laying of the cornerstone, the 
Commissioners received a letter from George 
French taking exception to it, both on artistic 
and practical grounds, for having but a single 
arch. He urged that the tidal flow required 
three arches. Influenced by such reasoning the 
Commissioners evidently considered adding 
supplementary arches on either side, and Har- 
baugh accordingly made a revised design which 
is preserved at the Office of Public Buildings and 
Grounds.! The central arch remained unchanged 
except in decorative detail; the parapet was 
stepped instead of forming a continuous slope. 

Unfortunately, even the experience which 
Harbaugh had gained in building the arch under 
the Baltimore Courthouse did not prove sufh- 
cient to enable him to execute a stone arch of 
sixty feet span. The cost was soon found greatly 
to exceed the contract price. Worse than this, 
on October 16, 1794 the Commissioners notified 
him that the bridge was not acceptable, and 
that they must bring suit on his bond unless, 
within a reasonable time, the structure should 

IFile No. 405.9. 


2Department of State, “District of Columbia Papers,” 


26. 


vol. 6, No. 
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be put in condition to be ac- 
cepted. Early in 1795 an agree- 
ment was made with the owners 
of the adjoining lands to take 
down the main arch, "which 
was 1n danger of falling," and to 
erect a drawbridge.! Careful ex- 
amination of the site today fails 
to reveal any trace of the old 
abutments. To make good the 
loss of the Commissioners! ad- 
vances on account of the bridge, 
Harbaugh refunded $600 and 
ave a mortgage on the торел 
which he had acquired in the city.’ 
For some time between 1795 
and 1798 he was employed by 
the Potomac Company, which 
was engaged in improving the 
channel of the river and building 
canals around the Falls. | 
On the practical suspension of | 
the work of the company in 1798, | | 
Harbaugh offered his services to | 
the Commissioners "in the un- | 
dertaking of some of the new | 
buildings" or otherwise “іп the ! / 
line of my profation."?* The Board 4-46. 
showed that his failure with the 
bridge had not discredited him, 
by accepting his bid of $39,511 
for the construction of the Treas- 
игу Building.‘ It had been the 
lowest one submitted, one by 
James Hoban, the designer of the 
President's House, having been 
the highest. The Board's adver- 
tisement, Harbaugh's proposals 
detailing the materials and con- 
struction, and the contract, dated June 23, 1798, 
are all preserved in the Commissioners’ records. 
The contract drawing of the elevation, from the 
design of George Hadfield, is in the Coolidge 
collection in Boston, and has been reproduced.* 
This time Harbaugh gave such satisfaction that 
next year heobtained the contract for the similar 


Proceedings of the Commissioners," January 9, 1795, and their 
report to the President, January 29, 1796. 
"Document ary History of the U. S. Capitol," 
evan: “History of the National Capital,” vol. 1, 
Қасы Received by the Commissioners,” April n 1798, No. 1335, 
vol. 13. 
“Proceedings of the Commissioners," vol. 4, p. 155. 
"Letters Received by the Commissioners," 31357 and 1381, vol. 13, 
апа“ ‘Proceedings, vol. 4, pp. 162-165. 
‘Kimball: ‘Thomas Той, Architect,” 
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Leonard Harbaugh 


(From the original drawing in the Department of State) 


War Office,! and, the year following, for a new 
bridgeover Rock Creek at M Street.? For this the 
Commissioners adopted a wooden bridge more 
in accordance with the real conditions in the city. 
Here our present knowledge of Harbaugh 
ceases. He was not the only builder in his family: 
a reference in Latrobe's correspondence to a 
Thomas Harbaugh, who built the Hagerstown 
Courthouse from Latrobe's design in 1817.° 


(To be continued) 
I**Proceedings of the Commissioners," July 29, 1799. 
27). September 11, 1800. Cf. Bryan: "History of the National 
Capital," vol. 1, p. 49. 
Letter of March то, 1817, in possession of F. C. Latrobe, Esq. 
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Post-War 


In addressing the first session of the Post- 
War Committee, President Kimball spoke as 
follows: 


The Professional Principle 


In considering the professional aspect of the 
Post-War Committee's inquiry, we are by its 
circular invited to treat the subject as one of 
relationship. 

" Are wein right relation with those we serve— 
the public?" 

"Are we in right relation with those with 
whom we serve—all those who help us to build?” 

"Are we in right relation with those who 
parallel our service in our own and our brother 
professions?" 

It is my province to point out the part pro- 
fessionalism does, and may, play in all this. That 
we may arrive at something tangible, we must, 
at least for argument's sake, come to common 
ground on the thing we are talking about. What 
is this principle we call professional, and which 
we are all so willing to have associated with 
architectural practice? To me it is what remains 
after you eliminate the art we have chosen to 
patronize and the commerce which we are 
forced to practice in order to patronize that art. 
It is the third corner of the architectural triangle. 

Art.—Our art, architecture, gives its name to 
our calling and the objective to our life’s study, 
and, to some, the very God they worship. 

Commerce.—That life may be sustained we 
serve with great fidelity that corner of our cadre 
which has to do with the quid pro quo, and in its 
service we are forced to cultivate a side of us 
that can but be destructive of the thing on 
which our art depends. Here I find the great 
paradox that we are living—living with such in- 
different success; both elements as intensely 
selfish as they are involving, the one working to 
the limit to nullify the other. It is a good ex- 
ample of that "cancellation of effort" which 
accounts for much professional ineffectiveness. 

There remains the third corner, the pro- 
fessional element, universally approved and 
respected, meagerly understood, however, and 
but weakly followed. As a principle, it seems to 
me all that is unselfish in our vocational lives, 
all which has to do with the welfare of those in 
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whose service our lives are spent—our clients 
and the public. 

A glance at any of the recognized professions 
will show, I think, that each has its own titular 
objective that corresponds to our art of archi- 
tecture, and each, by virtue of necessity, its 
destructive, though essential, commercial cor- 
ner, which in each case is balanced by this un- 
selfish counter-irritant—its professionalism. 

In medicine, law, engineering, in fact, in any 
profession, as in architecture, the titular object- 
ive is always essentially selfish and full of the 
limitations of selfishness, but іп no other par- 
ticular are these objectives at all alike, nor do 
they offer any common interest, while in the 
commercial and professional elements all pro- 
fessions seem to be clearly alike, the one element 
an undesirable, and the other a most desirable, 
common factor to all, and of surpassing im- 
portance, it seems to me, in this matter of inter- 
relationship which we are considering. It is to 
the possibilities of the professional element as a 
democratizing influence within each profession, 
and as common ground between all professions, 
that I wish to direct your attention. 

Art, through its exclusiveness, tends to dis- 
organize, to separate into cliques and then to sub- 
divide them, a process that results in impotence. 
This is why art affords no bond that binds, and 
why its associations are so often ineffective and 
short-lived. 

Commerce, on the other hand, has long since 
recognized the importance of effective organi- 
zation, which makes it such a terrible thing with 
which to contend, and results in such a secondary 
role for art, where they assume to practise as 
partners. On the other hand, in his professional- 
ism, the least among us, or among any of our 
brother professions, may aspire to be the peer of 
the greatest in the purity of his profession and 
in his joy in its practice. It is for this reason that 
the professional principle stands high as a 
possible bond of union among and between all 
those who aim to render skilled service for a fee 
shorn of contingent profit, and where the іп- 
terests of client and public are cared for first. 

I referred а moment ago to “professional in- 
effectiveness." What I had in mind was the 
condition resulting, not only through the failure 
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to help each other, but subconsciously, perhaps, 
through the habit of interference with the suc- 
cesses of each other, that characterize the rela- 
tionships of professional men, a condition 
brought about, I think, quite naturally, as a 
result of professional intelligence which clearly 
discounts the assumptions and presumptions in 
others that it condones in itself. А perfect 
familiarity with—in fact, the profession of— 
some fifty odd sciences, each worthy a man's 
life study, is an architectural assumption or pre- 
sumption that may well explain the discount 
with which Medicine and Law are apt to receive 
our professional advances; while between Law 
and Medicine the assumption is as aggravated 
and the discount as complete—witness the past 
ten years of futile effort at closer association 
between those two great representative pro- 
fessions. While many will fail to accredit the 
truth of this, my latest assumption, I doubt if 
any will deny the prevailing custom among pro- 
fessional men to indulge in tales of discomfiture 
to and of each other and before audiences proven 
to be more interested than discerning. To me 
the story that begins "once there was an honest 
lawyer" —like those which exploit the disasters 
that result from our own traditional weakness in 
the matter of estimating costs—has caused our 
respective professions to lose enough legitimate 
patronage to explain the full difference between 
success and failure in countless professional lives. 

If, through professionalism as a common fac- 
tor, we could reach an inter-professional under- 
standing, based on helping instead of hurting 
each other, the result to the young man in the 
profession would, I think, be beyond price. If 
only some one of our brother professions would 
catch from our post-war activity a kindred self- 
questioning desire—and from the example others 
might follow—is it too much to hope that from 
some broad-minded doctor or brilliant exponent 
of law may not come the suggestion of a brother- 
hood of professions based on this common factor, 
this professional principle, of skilled service to 
others? A brotherhood or league, not of a 
chosen few, but of all those callings that can 
qualify as practising professionally; and, in such 
an event, might we not find recompense sufficient 
to have fully justified the creation of our Post- 
War Committee? 

This idea of a brotherhood or league of pro- 
fessions is a very pleasant one to me, with its 
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measureless programme of accomplishment and 
its limitless possibilities. First, the suggestion, 
followed by the response of all those who really 
are professional, gathering together to decide 
what the professional principle really is and who 
shall carry its banner, followed by organization, 
perhaps of a permanent ethical court with which 
to safeguard its future, and whereby each pro- 
fession may, with the help of the brother pro- 
fessions, do what alone we have all so far failed 
to do, really clean house. 

I am so obsessed with this idea that I do not 
stop at anything short of an intellectual power 
capable of doing the undoable thing, namely, 
setting a limit to the advance of that organized 
selfishness we call commerce, something that, it 
seems to me, must be done if there is to be pre- 
served to mankind this priceless thing—the 
professional principle. 

At all events, such a brotherhood could not 
fail to result in eliminating all that cancellation 
of inter-professional effort that now obtains, and 
which alone would give to the professional be- 
ginner, including the young architect, his chance 
to acquire a competency honestly, and before 
the juices of life are so dried up as to preclude 
his making any worthy contribution to the art 
to which he has devoted his life. After all, it is 
the welfare of this young architect which inter- 
ests me, and which I had in mind when I asked 
the Board to create the Post- War Committee on 


Architectural Practice. 

The Future Programme of the Post-War Committee. 
On the afternoon of the day preceding the Convention 
at Nashville, there was held a meeting of the Post-War 
Committee where the work already done was considered 
and where the suggestions of the members as to additional 
lines of investigation were presented for discussion. The 
meeting unanimously resolved to recommend the contin- 
uance of its work to the Convention. 

On the day following the Convention, another meeting 
of the Committee was held for the purpose of summing up 
the discussions which had taken place at the four sessions 
of the Convention devoted to the Post-War Committee, 
and for offering suggestions to the Executive Council as 
guidance in determining a future programme. 

The Executive Council will hold a meeting as soon as 
its members can make a preliminary digest of the opinions 
received through correspondence as well as of the volum- 
inous but thoroughly interesting and very illuminating 
discussions at the Convention sessions. It will then con- 
sider the best plan for organizing the work of the Com- 
mittee, either through subcommittees, Chapter commit- 
tees, regional committees, or by the use of all three, and 
will issue a statement embodying its plan for organization 
based upon the evidence so far submitted. 
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Some Notes on the Education of the Architect’ 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE 


ELIEVING, as I do, that education is the founda- 

tion of all human relations, I confess to a sense of 

surprise that the discussion of it was relegated to 

the end of the Convention programme instead of 
being placed at the beginning—the beginning seems such 
a good place to begin. But then, like everyone else, I am 
always surprised when everyone else doesn't think just 
as I do. 

I believe that it is not the province of a member of the 
Post-War Committee to debate the various questions the 
Executive Council has propounded to the profession, but 
to preserve, in so far as one's physical conformation may 
permit, that Olympian mien and that impartial, judicial 
attitude so necessary to a body which is to hear all, judge 
all, and prescribe remedies for all the ills now besetting us. 
What I am about to say, therefore, is not in the nature of 
debate—it is a statement of convictions which may be 
debated by others if any of them seem worthy of debate. 

Conviction 1: The more I read the communications of 
the Council of the Post- War Committee, the more firmly 
convinced I am that there is not an evil or abuse in the 
whole category that would not be corrected by the proper 
education of the architect. 

Conviction 2: That if architects, architecture, and the 
practice of architecture are in the mess they are alleged to 
be, it is because architects are superficial, selfish, half- 
baked, and far less than half-educated. 

Conviction 3: That the growth of these evils and abuses 
is directly chargeable to the men who have dashed into 
practice straight from the schools, without any adequate 
office experience whatever; to the men who have gone into 
practice straight from the offices without any cultural 
training whatever; to the practising architects who feel so 
slight a sense of responsibility to their assistants that they 
permit them to pass through their offices without any effort 
to give them guidance or schooling; to the men who care 
more for financial success than for a good job well done; 
to the men who dream and make no effort to make their 
dreams come true; to the selfish and the slackers who whine 
along the sidelines and complain of those who are bucking 
the line; to the indifferent who don't care; to a professional 
society which, up to six or seven years ago, had no Com- 
mittee on Education, which has never even established a 
scholarship in architecture, and which, after sixty-two 
years of existence, can only exhibit a small annual prize at 
the American Academy in Rome and ten trumpery watch- 
fobs, costing $1.60 apiece, awarded annually to ten schools 
of architecture, as the sum total of its contribution to 
architectural education, the members of which society, 
nevertheless, have had the impudence to propose the 
education of the public in appreciation of the architect. 

Conviction 4: That if the schools of architecture are 
defective, it is less the fault of the schools than it is of 
an organized profession which permits defective instruc- 
tion in the schools. 


*An address delivered at the Fifty-second Annual Convention of 
the Institute. 


Conviction 5: That unless, after what I have said, I 
present some constructive suggestions, I shall be damned, 
and justly, as a kicker without a programme. 

I therefore offer the following: 

Suggestion 1: That, since, in modern architectural prac- 
tice an architect must have, to be well rounded out and 
equipped, more than a mere smattering of the following 
subjects: Design and composition; scale; color and paint- 
ing; sculpture, modeling, and carving; light and shade; 
texture; the use and characteristics of all the materials 
which enter into building practice and their proper treat- 
ment esthetically and constructively; furniture and fabrics; 
soils; foundations; drainage; plumbing; heating; venti- 
lating; electricity in most of its branches; acoustics; build- 
ing methods, local and general; building laws and ordi- 
nances in forty-eight states; building loans; real estate; 
specification writing; business methods; finance of the 
high, middle, and low; accounting; organization and ad- 
ministration; tact; diplomacy; human nature in all its 
masculine and feminine manifestations, whether in client, 
employee, contractor, workman, or fellow practitioner; 
the history of art; the history of the world; land and its 
proper use and value; the return to the land of the soldier 
who doesn't want to go back or never was there; economics; 
single, double, or triple tax; Henry George; politics; the 
duty of the citizen; socialism; civic organizations and 
how, when, and why to join them and not neglect one's 
business; how to take an Important Place in the Life of 
the Times; how to eschew the “гісһ or moderately wealthy” 
client in favor of the poor who never build anything; how 
to avoid hysterics when studying the last-named subject; 
how to be a contractor and yet maintain in spotless purity 
one's professional status; how to advertise and yet remain 
the modest and retiring gentleman an architect should be; 
salesmanship; social customs—the comb, the tooth-brush, 
and the fork and their uses; the toothpick, its use and care, 
its abuse and disuse—these and many other items essential 
to the complete equipment of the architect, which will 
readily occur to all of you, I submit can hardly be learned 
in the two-, three-, or four-year courses offered in the 
schools nor, without help, in twenty years in an office. 

Suggestion 2: That the architectural bodies of the 
United States should combine to establish a school of 
design with branches in two or three of the great building 
and financial centers, intimately related to the body of 
practising architects, as will be suggested presently, in 
which the study of design and all cultural subjects shall 
proceed side by side with the study of building practices, 
business methods, economics, civics, and the like, and in 
which all branches of study shall be given constant and 
continuous practical application as a constant test of 
efficiency and means of correction. 

Suggestion 3: That in these great building and financial 
centers, practising architects shall pledge themselves to 
receive into their offices duly matriculated students and 
arrange to give them practical training for and during such 
periods as may be determined on, upon a scale of remunera- 
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tion such as will permit the student to live and to take the 
theoretical courses in the school. 

Suggestion 4: That the total course in theory and prac- 
tice combined shall be not less than ten years in length. 

Suggestion 5: That the architectural profession should 
bend every energy to the establishment of laws prohibit- 
ing the practice of architecture by anyone who cannot 
prove an experience practical and theoretical of at least 
ten years, and in the course of time a diploma as a guar- 
antee of proficiency. 

Suggestion 6: That a two-, three-, or four-years' di- 
vorce from practical application of what one learns in an 
academic course is unsound; that summer work, so-called, 
is little better, and that theory and practice should be 
made practically synchronous. 

Suggestion 7: That the study of design as such should 
precede the selection of a career as architect, painter, 
sculptor or designer in the crafts; that up to a certain 
point the training of the architect, the painter, and the 
sculptor should be identical. 

Suggestion 8: That what we need is not more draughts- 
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men and assistants, but better draughtsmen and assistants. 

That what the country needs is not more architects, 
but better architects. 

That what the architect needs is not only more educa- 
tion, but better education to fit him to serve his country 
and his art. 

Suggestion 9: That when the architect is properly edu- 
cated and trained, when to the inculcation of ideas of pro- 
bity in art and in his relation with the world is conjoined 
a knowledge of the world of business and human nature he 
is to go forth to face alone—when, in short, he knows his 
job, all his job, “пем forms of architectural design," his 
relation to his client, to the contractor, to labor, to his 
community and to his country, will all have been provided 
for in advance. 

And at the head of such a school as I have suggested, I 
would rather have a great human being like Theodore 
Roosevelt, a man all through, a practical idealist, with his 
head among the stars and his feet planted firmly on the 
earth, than the greatest designer in the world, to teach 
architects how to be “теп in a world of men.” 


Professional Problems in England 


While the Post-War Committee on Architectural Prac- 
tice is pursuing its task in the United States, evidence is 
coming to hand of the similar work which is being done 
elsewhere. At a special meeting of the R. I. B. A., in 
London, in March last, several aspects of the present situa- 
tion were considered. While the discussion opened with a 
general statement urging the necessity of legislation which 
would, in some measure, restore public confidence in the 
English building industry, there developed many opinions 
as to what was really the trouble. While it was pointed 
out that the cost of building had probably doubled, or 
more, since the beginning of the war, it was also made 
plain that there was great danger of the absorption by the 
government of the functions of the architect in carrying 
out the great housing schemes, a work toward which the 
profession has looked for some time as a means of liveli- 
hood during the after-war period of readjustment. Mr. 
Max Clarke said, in commenting upon what he consid- 
ered the failure of the profession properly to safeguard its 
interests in this connection: “So far as the position of the 
architects is concerned, until all ranks among them band 
themselves together to try to do something for themselves 
they will be no better off. We are all too isolated, and we 
shall never be in a better position until we combine, whether 
by means of registration or not. It is to the rising genera- 
tion I would address my remarks. Until the rising genera- 
tion do something for themselves they will always be 
taking a back seat!" 

Lieut. Scott Cockerill suggested that "the Council 
consider the advisability of forming amongst the whole 
profession a union on exactly similar lines to that already 
formed by the medical profession.” 

Mr. P. M. Fraser, supporting the suggestion, urged that 
the proposed conference "should not consist of ten or 
twenty, but of several hundred. Every member of the 
profession should be approached, every class of the pro- 


fession should be invited. . . . This will be an oppor- 
tunity, once and for all, to crush the antagonism which 
exists between the R. I. B. A. and the Society of Archi- 
tects. . . . The Institute and the Society of Architects 
must come together." 

Mr. Delissa Joseph, the next speaker, urged such a 
union. He said: "Looking back over the last few years, 
what is the situation? No other profession has permitted 
itself to be absolutely suppressed, crushed out, as the 
architects’ profession admits itself to have been. Why? 
Not because there was not work for architects to do for the 
advancement of the interest of the country during its 
period of crisis; simply because the profession was dis- 
united, and, therefore, incapable of presenting an unbroken 
front to the Government and the country. . . . It seems 
impracticable to try to induce the Government to take a 
greater interest in the building industry unless we present 
a united front. Rather let us have . . . a conference of 
all the architectural societies in this country to consolidate 
and close the doors of the profession." 

It was resolved: "That the Council be asked to con- 
sider the advisability of calling a conference of those inter- 
ested in the building trades, for the purpose of making 
representation to the Government, with the view of restor- 
ing public confidence in building." In respect to the great 
problem of a united profession, a problem that has been 
long delayed in England, it was finally resolved: ''That 
this meeting, called to consider the professional problems 
of the moment, urges upon the Special Committee of the 
Institute to expedite its report, and to take into special 
consideration the practicability of bringing about a com- 
plete union of the profession." 

The Special Committee referred to is much like the 
Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice, now tak- 
ing evidence and gathering facts in order to make its report 
to the profession in the United States. 
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Unifying the Profession in South Africa 


N January last, at Capetown, South Africa, there was 
held a conference organized by the Registration Com- 
mittee of the Cape Institute of Architects for the pur- 
pose of discussing the advisability of approaching the 

Union Legislature with a view to the promotion of a regis- 
tration act for architects in South Africa, and also to ask 
the Legislature for the incorporation of the South African 
Institute of Architects. 

At present, the only province in the Union of South 
Africa having a registration act is Transvaal, and this act 
prevents architects from any other province from practis- 
ing in the Transvaal without first securing a license and 
paying registration fees and annual subscriptions to the 
Association of Transvaal Architects, for the right to prac- 
tise in the Transvaal. It appears that architects in other 
provinces feel the injustice of this arrangement, inasmuch 
as Transvaal architects may practise where they please 
in other parts of South Africa. 

The conference exposed some differences of opinion, as 
might be expected, but ended in the appointment of an 
executive committee to approve the detailed terms of a 
registration act in accordance with the principles agreed 
upon at the conference. The conference also adopted the 
principle looking toward the statutory incorporation of an 
institute of South African architects, consisting of a federa- 
tion of the various provincial institutes and vested with 
legally defined powers for administrating the registration 
act where collected action might be required for the whole 
Union. The conference was almost unanimously in favor 
of the principle of registration, and yet one cannot read 
the narrative of the event without being greatly impressed 
with the basis of the opposition offered by Mr. J. M. 
Solomon. His remarks have to do with the question of 
esthetics alone, but they involve a principle which the 
framers of every registration act would do well to bear in 
mind, and that is that you cannot produce great archi- 
tecture by legal methods alone. Mr. Solomon's remarks 
are well worth reprinting. He said, substantially: 

“І hold that any motion (the adoption of the principle 
of registration) of the kind such as is before me and has 
been proposed does impute a motive. It imputes a motive 
in this respect—that it holds that in South Africa there 
is a particular caste of men who have the rights and 
privileges which others have not acquired, and for that 
reason you should have registration in order to prevent 
anybody else from exercising those privileges.” 

Proceeding, he said he had listened that afternoon to 
their expressions of opinion in regard to this motion, and 
all he had been able to deduct as their apparent desire was 
an organization of the profession in South Africa, and as 
to that he saw eye to eye with them. But when they went 
a step further, and said that their organization meant the 
closing to themselves of what they were prepared to call 
an architectural profession, he was altogether opposed to 
their methods. 

As a young practitioner, as one who perhaps was ill- 
experienced in the art of architecture, he had gone to those 
high priests who in the past had taught them what their 


art actually was, and he had said to himself that amongst 
the men in South Africa today who were calling for the 
registration of the profession, he did not find one whom he 
could reverence to the extent that he could reverence the 
masters who were opposed to those ideas. 

They had heard a great many platitudes that afternoon 
about the national and patriotic ideals which were the 
motives impelling the motion. They must be more frank. 
The motion was to protect architects; not architecture. 
Then he had to oppose it. When the chairman said that 
the motion was for the purpose of having a national archi- 
tecture in South Africa, he must draw swords with him. 
He did not believe that the measures which they were now 
proposing would help one single iota to build up a national 
architecture, for the reason that he believed that men only 
came to their fulness by other measures than those they 
proposed to adopt. 

He felt that the need was education, not registration. 
That was the only method of securing what was essentially 
needed—the utmost proficiency in the science and sanita- 
tion side of their work. He did not, however, believe that 
the higher and more important part of architecture—the 
imaginative and inventive qualities in design, without 
which no man could claim the title of architect—could be 
brought to the examination test or be stimulated by any 
artificial protection such as registration. 

He remembered an infallible argument against qualifica- 
tion by registration which was used by the late Norman 
Shaw. He hoped that there would be no difference of 
opinion as to Shaw's qualifications to speak on a subject 
of this nature, for he was somewhat alarmed to hear that 
tradition and the reverence for men like Christopher Wren 
was swept aside by the advocates of registration. 

Shaw said that there was at St. Paul's an excellent 
model of the cathedral prepared in Wren's time, and that 
since then most careful measures, drawings of every por- 
tion of the cathedral in plan, section, and elevation had 
been made by students, so that the most complete data 
existed for the rebuilding of the cathedral should it be 
destroyed. “Now,” said Shaw, “there could be found ten 
thousand men today who could rebuild the cathedral, and 
build it better than in Wren's day, but could they produce 
one man who was capable of designing it?" 

Surely the latter alone was the person entitled to be 
called architect—not the thousands who could build it? 
They could all be examined in the science of building, but 
how could they by such measures discover the designer? 
That capacity for thinking in three dimensions which Wren 
so eminently possessed was the primary qualification for an 
architect, and without it there was no right to the title. 
Since that could not be discovered by examination, he 
objected to any legal right being given to a man to call 
himself architect when by no manner of means had he 
been discovered to possess an actual right. À man's work 
alone could prove that. 

He believed that to attempt what was proposed by the 
advocates of registration was to legislate for inefficiency 
and a general level mass of half-baked mediocrity. 
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Housing in England 


HE SECOND READING of the now 

famous Housing Bill for England occurred 

in Parliament on April 7. Doubtless, a 
large number of people in England are taking a 
greater interest in the fate of this bill than they 
are in the results of the Peace Conference, so 
acute is the house-shortage in England and so 
much does it complicate the industrial problems 
of the hour. This is the first bill of importance 
since the Town Planning Act of ten years ago, 
under which so little rehousing was accom- 
plished,—some thirty-two schemes during the 
period,—plainly indicating that England is still 
a long way from having found the solution she 
has sought. 

Dr. Addison, president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which body will be charged with 
the administration of the housing schemes, spoke 
at great length on the occasion of the second 
reading of the bill. His figures on the existing 
condition were wholly inadequate, as he him- 
self admitted, but taking the returns for the 
period of 1914, it was plain that conditions were 
seriously defective. 

“There were about 3,000,000 people living in over- 
crowded conditions,—that was more than two in a room,— 
and in the area covered by the London County Council 
their return showed 758,000 living under these dreadful 
conditions. The cost of tuberculosis generated in these 
slums must be many millions every year. Therefore the 
question of the slum areas must be dealt with as part of 
their housing scheme. No scheme which centered solely on 
building houses on open land would suffice to deal with 
existing evils. There were 1,800 Local Authorities entitled 
to deal with housing, but their powers were wholly inad- 
equate to remedy the evils. The cost of acquisition of sites 
was almost prohibitive in every case, and no solution of 
the problem could be complete unless they could make the 
cost of acquisition in some way reasonably commensurate 
with the value of the land.* 


*The bill, as offered, provides for the purchase of land at the price 
it would bring if offered to a bona-fide purchaser. 


"But among other material helps the greatest was the 
financial help. What the scheme of financial assistance 
came to was that when a scheme was approved the Govern- 
ment undertook to finance it for a provisional period which 
would probably be seven years, during which time an 
annual subsidy would be made on the basis that the charge 
falling on the Authority of the area should not exceed the 
produce of a penny rate. At the end of that time there 
would be a resettlement of the amount, and if it appeared 
that the annual charge to be borne by the Local Authority 
was likely to exceed the produce of a penny rate, the annual 
subsidy for the remainder of the loan would be finally 
fixed at a sum calculated to cover the excess. What the 
amount would be depended on the rents obtained.” 


Dr. Appison Ало PoiNTED Out that the 
shortage in houses was both real and concealed. 
That is to say, the arrears due to war is esti- 
mated at about 350,000 houses, while in 1914, 
there were 70,000 houses unfit for human habi- 
tation, and about 300,000 houses which were 
seriously defective. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found further 
details of the situation in England, and we have 
also included with this number a supplement 
containing a great part of the report of the 
Women's Sub-Committee on Housing, so inter- 
esting are its conclusions, and so clear an idea do 
they give of what needs to be done in England 
in order to attain a decent measure of social 
improvement. Our own problems are grave as 
well. New York City finds itself in the throes of 
a housing situation which causes great distress 
and suffering. New York state is big enough and 
rich enough to embark upon a far-seeing scheme 
of housing reform, involving the control of great 
areas of land where the evils of speculation can- 
not destroy and corrupt. 

What an opportunity to lead the world! 
Where are the leaders for a real solution of the 
housing problem? 


The Housing Crisis in New York City 


In the New York newspapers only the Peace Conference 
can rival in importance the discussion of rising rents and 
the suffering of families dispossessed or forced to move into 
insufficient quarters—committees and commissions with- 
out end are trying to put an end to so-called “rent profiteer- 
ing." The state legislature and the City Fathers have pro- 
posed numerous methods of limiting the returns of land- 
lords to a “fair rental." But no one has yet suggested the 
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proper basis for fixing a “fair rental." The landlords try 
to Justify the increased rentals by the claims that for 
years they have been losing on their properties and that 
during the war the cost of management has greatly in- 
creased. A large part of the present owners have had but 
little profit from their tenements. Many have lost in the 
past. They now see their chance to regain some of these 
losses. 


THE HOUSING CRISIS IN NEW YORK CITY 


After a careful study of the situation, the Housing Com- 
mittee of the State Reconstruction Commission has con- 
cluded that it cannot be met by any attempt to limit 
rentals. 

As the Housing Committee diagnoses the case, rising 
rents are only a symptom. The disease is lack of sufficient 
livable houses. The causes of the present trouble are deep- 
set and rest fundamentally with our whole system of hous- 
ing. But the emergency is so pressing that the Recon- 
struction Commission is, for the time being, postponing 
its attempt to deal with the roots of the problem. 

New York City will soon be without sufficient houses to 
care for its ever-increasing population. At present, in the 
city of almost 1,000,000 apartments, where normally 
5.6 per cent of the apartments are without tenants, there 
are only 2.18 per cent vacancies. These are mainly in the 
old-law tenements, which are poorly lighted, unsanitary, 
practically unlivable places. They are principally in those 
parts of the city which are inhabited by the foreign born. 
There has been no immigration for a number of years; in 
fact, a great many Italians, as well as citizens of other 
allied countries, have returned to their own lands. Their 
former homes have remained unoccupied. Why are there 
so many people in the Bronx and upper Manhattan com- 
plaining of rising rents and lack of houses when these 
apartments are vacant? 

So that the public may understand why those who have 
left the slums of New York City will not return to them, 
the Housing Committee of the Reconstruction Commission 
is conducting a novel survey. It is being assisted by thirty 
organizations, such as neighborhood houses, women's 
clubs, and groups of the people of the various neighbor- 
hoods. They are making an intensive study of character- 
istic blocks in the various congested parts of the city. 
Each association is making the survey of a single square 
block. Every tenement is being visited and a record made 
of the number of persons dwelling in each apartment, the 
wages, present and past rentals, as well as the psychological 
reaction of the tenant to the conditions in which he lives 
and the treatment which he is receiving from the landlord. 
Notes are made as to the general condition of the apart- 
ment as well as the type of management, whether it be by 
the owner, an agent, or by a speculator who has leased 
the property with hope of quick gains. The Tenement 
House Department is supplying the informational data on 
the tenements, how they are lighted, ventilated, heated, 
how they are built. The officers of the Health Department 
are giving records of disease and death in the blocks studied 
and the charitable organizations are supplying the data 
that they have collected in regard to poverty in these regions. 
All these organizations, and departments of the Govern- 
ment, as well as the visiting nurses, the students in statis- 
tics and social science of the universities, and numerous 
other trained and volunteer workers are coóperating with 
the Reconstruction Commission to bring together and 
arrange the material from which can be drawn a complete 
picture of life in these thirty blocks in the congested parts 
of New York City. These surveys will show whether the 
scarcity of houses and the raising of rents, which is forc- 
ing so many families into poorer quarters, have resulted at 
the bottom in discontent, the lowering of the standards of 
living, or in more than the usual overcrowding. It is 


hoped that they will serve further, not only to bring to- 
gether information on which to base plans for a proper 
type of housing, but that above all they will arouse the 
public to the need of improving living conditions. An 
attempt will be made to discover, as far as possible, the 
relation between housing, health, morals, happiness, and 
the general welfare. The principal object of the survey is 
educational. For it is apparent that no change of lasting 
value in our methods and standards of housing can be 
secured unless there is an intelligent public understanding 
of the object of change. The first step toward a better 
type of housing must be an understanding of existing con- 
ditions and the causes of these conditions. There is but 
little question that all of the organizations and individuals 
who have taken part in this democratic survey will be 
united in the decision that when we do start building houses 
again we must build sanely. They will know and insist 
that housing is a social, not a financial, problem. 

The time when building is put under way cannot be 
long postponed, for New York faces an actual housing 
shortage. The only vacant houses are in practically un- 
livable tenements erected before the new tenement law of 
eighteen years ago was passed. Next winter many of the 
working people will be forced to move away because they 
cannot afford to pay the rents. Outsiders will be discour- 
aged from coming to New York and business and industry 
will be hampered because of lack of sufficient workers. 
New York will experience the same labor “turnover” and 
slowing up of industry as did the towns that made muni- 
tions and ships during the war. The Government found 
that the only answer to the difficulty of these people was 
homes for the workers, sufficient homes, good homes. New 
York's answer to present housing difficulty must be the 
same. But here we face a dilemma. The speculative 
builder is frightened at present and refuses to build. He 
is afraid, not of past, but of future competition. He fears 
that the prices of building may decline. On the other hand 
no governmental aid can be secured this year soon enough 
to meet the emergency. It will probably be some time 
before national legislation to assist housing can be passed. 
State aid in New York is only possible through a consti- 
tutional amendment, the passage of which would require 
three years. But the future welfare of the city demands 
that the building of houses be started at once. 

The Reconstruction Commission believes it has found 
a way to break the dead-lock and to solve our temporary 
housing problem by supplying more houses. But it must 
have the support of the citizens. CLARENCE S. STEIN. 


Welfare and Housing. By J. E. Hutton. London, 
1918. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

While largely a war narrative, since the writer was 
manager of the labor and catering department of Vickers, 
Ltd., as well as a member of the Food Investigation Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Munitions, this book contains 
information of value as related to the planning of dormi- 
tories and catering departments. The experiences and 
theories narrated shed much light upon the paternalistic 
method of dealing with the labor question. There are 
chapters on Food Values, Hospital Service, Amusements, 
and a brief one on Permanent Housing, briefly descriptive 
of Vickerstown.—B. 
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The Housing Question in Other Countries 


Garden Cities as a National Housing 
Policy in England 


In the memorandum submitted by the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association (England) to the Local 
Government Board, it is urged that the garden-city 
principle be adopted as the basis of a national housing 
policy. The Association says: | 

“The fact that the provision of workmen's houses has 
now definitely been accepted as a national responsibility, 
brings within reach the formation of a settled housing 
policy for the country as a whole. That policy cannot, 
however, be formed so long as housing is upon a purely 
emergency basis; it requires to be considered in relation to 
the problems of town-planning, transit, and the location 
of industry, with which housing is inseparably connected. 
We believe that, in view of the nature of the problem, it is 
of the first importance that no time be lost in preparing 
the foundations of a sound policy for the future. 

"Sound housing finance requires that the increased 
land-value produced by development should be enjoyed 
by the state jointly with the Local Authority; the increased 
land value would then set off against the loss incurred in 
building. This advantage can only be secured by building 
on land of agricultural value; and that, we suggest, can 
only be done by a combination of housing and industrial 
development organized on a large scale." 

They propose the establishment of a national town 
planning commission with wide powers. Such a commission 
should be actively at work in every state in the United 
States at this moment, preparing to formulate definite 
principles by which to regulate both housing and industrial 
developments. Or shall we remain always from fifty to 
a hundred years behind in profiting from the lessons 
taught by English experience? 


A Sensible Housing Law Proposed 
for England 


The deputation from the Society of Architects (Lon- 
don), in waiting upon the Local Government Board to 
urge that competent architects be employed to handle 
the vast housing schemes now developing in England, in 
preference to having the work done by the Government 
Office of Works, advanced arguments which it is not 
necessary to repeat here. One of them, however, is well 
worthy of special comment. It was pointed out by the 
deputation that “Restrictive by-laws (tenement house 
laws) could safely be scrapped if the Housing Schemes 
were placed in the hands of competent architects. The 
only essential regulations required for Rural and Urban 
Districts were, (2) proper provision for sanitary and 
hygienic requirements; (4) the prevention of and escape 
from fire; (c) that all buildings shall be constructed of suf- 
ficient strength and stability. The Society’s proposal was 
that new building laws should be drafted by a Joint Com- 
mittee of representatives of the Society, the R. I. B. A., 
the Surveyor's Institution, and the Institution of Muni- 


cipal and County Engineers. Any dispute on the laws to 
be referred to a permanent tribunal consisting of the 
Joint Committee with the addition of a Chairman ap- 
pointed by the Local Government Board." 

The day of restrictive legislation as a cure for housing 
ills is passing very fast. While it operates to prevent one 
kind of evil, it encourages the spread of another, and 
there is already grave question whether the net results 
from the latter are not worse than from the former.—B. 


A National Development Plan for England 


In his presidential address to the Town Planning Insti- 
tute (London), Mr. S. D. Adshead dwelt with great em- 
phasis upon the necessity for basing the many housing 
schemes in England upon right principles of town-planning 
and upon the equally important need for having these 
schemes studied with relation to the whole problem of the 
future development of the country. To this end, he pro- 
poses the making of “a Development Plan for the whole of 
England." He states that the question of scientifically 
locating the 300,000 houses to be built is being evaded, 
and that, as a consequence, the mistakes will become very 
serious as the work goes on. 

Mr. Adshead's remarks are quite in line with a recog- 
nition of the necessity for enlarging our town-planning 
vision within the near future, until the nation is made to 
balance its books, take account of stock, and make plans 
for its physical development which shall not permit unre- 
stricted individualism longer to make heedless speed with 
heedless waste and destruction as a result. It is time to 
take the large view and the long view and to gain an inti- 
mate understanding of the interdependence of our national 
welfare and progress. It is time for our states to consider 
a state plan, based upon the control of the location of 
industrial undertakings of every kind. The zoning prin- 
ciple must now be carried forward another stage. 

Writing on “The Public Control of the Location of 
Towns" іп the Economic Journal (England), for Decem- 
ber, 1918, Mr. Edward Ormiston has the following to say: 

“Theoretically, the best situation for industry is a rela- 
tively small town with a good technical equipment and a 
varied population, and, above all, with industrial areas 
planned in relation to means of transportation. Not many 
such places are to be found. They cannot arise spontan- 
eously, because to give them a reasonable start requires 
concerted action on a large scale. Under medieval con- 
ditions a handful of mechanics, feeling the pinch of town 
taxation or guild tyranny, could migrate to a free-trade 
village like Birmingham with prospects of success, and, 
others following suit, a new center could easily arise. 
Under modern conditions a piecemeal migration is not 
possible. The very interdependence which makes modern 
industry so productive operates to prevent its transfer to 
places where productivity might be still greater. Business 
codperation is wonderfully complex, but it has no integral 
consciousness; and the negotiations and bargains necessary 
to a concerted migration would be far too elaborate to be 
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conceivable. But occasional attempts in this direction 
show that the idea is present in the minds of enterprising 
manufacturers. . . . 

“For reasons similar to these Mill placed the establish- 
ment of new colonies within the province of government. 
If it comes to be accepted that there is a case in theoretical 
economics for manufacturing centers of definite type and 
size, clearly the argument for the entry of the State as 
organizer of new towns would be strong. Nor would the 
argument, or the intervention, stop at the initiation of 
fresh settlements. Ultimately, it would seem certain, the 
whole scheme of urban distribution would have to be made 
the subject of a unitary social design. . . . 

“Vast numbers of new houses have to be placed some- 
where. Thousands of factories and workshops have to be 
built to meet the new conditions of industry. Where are 
all these to go? The State finds itself forced to answer this 
question, since its influence, by the accident of events, is 
decisive. It is vital that sound principles should be agreed 
upon before such enormous quantities of energy and ma- 
terial flow irrevocably into the wrong channels." 


Housing in Canada 


Mr. Thomas Adams, Town Planning Advisor to the 
Commission of Conservation, Canada, writing in the 
American City of the Canadian Government's proposal to 
lend $25,000,000 at 5 per cent, for housing, points out 
that “One of the big difficulties which will confront the 
municipalities is the problem of securing suitable land at a 
price sufficiently low to permit of economic development." 
He also states that there are only four conditions attached 
to the Government's scheme: 

I. Each province must prepare a general housing 
scheme, setting out the standards and conditions to be 
complied with in local housing schemes and submitting 
the whole to the Federal Government. When approved by 
the latter, the jurisdiction of local schemes rests with the 
provincial authorities. 

2. The maximum amount to be loaned per dwelling 
must not exceed, for different sizes and types of dwellings, 
inclusive of land, etc., the respective sums of $3,000, 
$3,500, and $4,500. 

3. Loans may be granted for building houses and pur- 
chasing land only to provincial governments, municipali- 
ties, housing societies with limited dividends, and owners 
of lots for the purpose of erecting houses for their own 
occupancy. | 

4. Loans shall be made payable over a period of twenty 
or, in special cases, thirty years. 

In general, the theory is that municipalities must 
assume responsibility for housing improvement, the Gov- 
ernment to act as advisor and to advance money. This 
plan will undoubtedly work for a temporary improvement, 
but the results obtained by similar methods in other 
countries hold out no hope of a permanent amelioration. 
It seems strange that it is still considered that Govern- 
ment money at a low rate of interest can change a 
condition due to causes which have nothing to do with 
rates of interest. 

H. Barnes, M. P., R. I. B. A., writing in explanation of 
the English Government's Housing Bill, in the Architects’ 
Journal, says: “We are promised a new Land Acquisition 


Act, but it is said to be delayed by dissensions, and, con- 
sequently, in that illogical fashion we so dearly love, legis- 
lation, the fundamental consideration of which is the 
acquisition of land, is proceeding without it."— B. 


Some Details of the English Govern- 
ment's Plan 


It is announced by the Local Government Board that 
the Government Housing Scheme will be administered by 
a Chief Commissioner with eight District Commissioners. 
A Manual is shortly to be issued, pointing out how Local 
Authorities may proceed to inaugurate a housing develop- 
ment. A proportion of the cost is borne by the Govern- 
ment and a proportion by the Local Authority, the Govern- 
ment's share being such as not to make the Local Author- 
ity's share exceed a sum equivalent to that obtained by 
levying a tax rate of a penny in the pound. The Govern- 
ment's contribution is in the nature of a subsidy, since it 
is now commonly recognized that good houses at low rental 
can no longer be built at a profit, if the rentals are brought 
within the means of workmen. 

Under the terms of the bill every Local Authority is 
required to submit its scheme within three months of the 
passing of the act. If it fails to do so, or if the scheme 
submitted is considered inadequate or otherwise not suit- 
able, the Government is empowered to proceed for that 
locality on its own initiative, and to levy the cost on the 
community. It is very evident that any satisfactory 
result will depend utterly upon coóperation between the 
Local Authorities and the Government. 

Comment is freely expressed in England as to the 
inadequacy of the bill, and special criticism is directed at 
the absence of suitable provisions for community planning. 
The bill is said to deal with “house-building and nothing 
more." 

It is reported that practically all the essential house- 
fittings are being standardized, including doors, windows, 
hardware, and general fittings; also that, where practicable, 
existing munitions works will be used in their production 
in order to provide as much employment for munition 
workers as possible. It is also proposed to erect a model 
village in London for the guidance of Local Authorities. 
The houses will be erected from the premium plans in the 
R.I. B. A. Housing Competition, already reported in 
these pages. 


The English House vs. The American 


In studying the “Cottage Designs Awarded Premiums 
in the Competitions Conducted by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects with the Concurrence of the Local 
Government Board,” I am led to wonder what would 
happen if a group of our recently built houses were taken 
from one of our war-housing projects and set down in 
England without any changes. Would the houses rent, 
assuming that the rents charged would be such that others 
than the upper middle classes could afford to pay the price, 
and that schools and a reasonable number of communal 
features had been added? Would the British workman 
take kindly to the plans of the houses? 

This interesting question arose in my mind as I studied 
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the plans presented in these groups of premiated designs, 
for, from our experience, we know full well that plans such 
as are here illustrated would not “go” in the United States, 
. largely because of the location of the bath, water-closet, 
and scullery. 

From the standpoint of function there is really no ma- 
terial difference between the British and the American 
home of this class (five and six rooms). The difference 
really resides in the ideas which are associated with function 
in the two cases. The water-closet in one case, for example, 
is near the rear entrance, with the bath on the second floor; 
in another, the bath and water-closet are both on the first 
floor, accessible through the scullery. In some of the plans, 
the bath is in the scullery; and sometimes a part of the 
bath is under the drain-board of the scullery sink. Evi- 
dently the bath is still a migratory element, notwithstand- 
ing its being called a “fixed bath” in the programme. And 
one finds no closets on the second floor. I acknowledge 
that I am involved in details (like a client); but details are 
important in houses, particularly where the design is to be 
used as a standard. 

Viewing many of the details of plan arrangement as I 
do, I am led to the question: Has the British architect 
considered at all seriously the functional merits of what 
may be said to be a typical American house-plan of this 
type and class? Has he, for example, given as thoughtful 
a study to this phase of the housing problem as expressed 
in America as we in America have given to the contribu- 
tion made by the British architect to the general subject of 
community planning—the arrangement of streets and the 
grouping of houses? I wonder! For I feel that, notwith- 
standing the difference in manners and customs, we have 
in our house-plans something of value which may be made 
use of in Great Britain. 


So much for the things with which I find fault. It gives 
one satisfaction to observe a marked tendency to break 
away from the rather petty quality which characterized 
this effort a few years ago—there is no architectural junk 
in the designs given the higher ratings. In this respect 
these designs are an expression of progress—they represent 
a mean toward which we should strive, for in the past it 
has seemed impossible for us to approach this field which 
lies between the monotonous row-type house and the 
complex individual dwelling, the object in the design of 
which has seemed to be to make each new house erected 
quite unlike its neighbor. 

It is interesting to note that the competition called for 
five- and six-room houses only. Does this really mean that 
the five-room house has come to represent a minimum 
standard with respect to accommodations? Let us hope so. 
And of even greater interest is that sentence in the pro- 
gramme which reads “The plans may be prepared without 
regard to any existing by-laws or local act provisions, the 
object being to show the best types possible if existing 
restrictions are removed." Evidently there are antiquated 
by-laws in England also. 

But all this relates to detail still. Shall they be built?— 
that's the truly vital matter—or will England, with that 
programme of action so finely conceived, slump back into 
the old pre-war technique (which was a generation ahead of 
us with respect to action) of merely dealing with sections 
of this problem? Better housing may come through direct 
action having this acknowledged end in view—and then 
again it may not. It may be that bad housing—a sordid 
rotten environment—may be the cause of action of quite 
a different nature. It may be that the direct approach to 
the housing problem is by the way of a new industrial 
system—who knows? FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN. 


The Home-Building Law of North Dakota 


February 21, 1919, a law was put into effect in North 
Dakota, establishing the Home Building Association. The 
purpose of the Act is to supply homes for its citizens 
through the agency of a profit-making state-owned busi- 
ness. The conception is simple. A citizen deposits 20 per 
cent of the value of the home, whereupon the state pro- 
ceeds to purchase or build “such home,” paying 80 per 
cent of the bill. 

The state has evidently some misgivings upon the sub- 
ject of an 8o per cent first mortgage, and it therefore 
arranges that while it will take all the profits, the losses 
will be handed back to the citizens. The fundamental 
error lies in the assumption that the state is a profit-making 
organization and, in the endeavor to support and bolster 
up this entirely false viewpoint, many strange expedients 
have been adopted. The Home Building Association is 
controlled by the Industrial Commission, a body of three, 
consisting of the Governor, the Attorney General, and 
the Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor, who are vested 
in the power “со fix the buying price of things bought and 
the selling price of things sold." 

It is plain that the author of this provision has so 


little faith in its efficacy that there is written into the 
body of the law a further and most elaborate attempt 
to guarantee the state against loss. It is as follows: 
While "any person" may open a home-buying account 
with the Government, no application for state aid will be 
considered made by a member of a Home Buyers' League, 
an underlying corporation, as it were, consisting of ten 
or more depositors. Election to one of these Neighbor- 
hood Leagues depends on the written unanimous consent 
of its members. Any member, acting as an individual, 
initiates and completes his business with the state in the 
manner already described, and, in the event of loss to the 
state, each member of the League is jointly and severally 
liable to the extent of 15 per cent of the price to which his 
home was sold to him. The guarantee can be of value 
only after a sufficiently large equity has been established 
in homes belonging to other League members, and before 
that happens the state will have nothing to protect its 
interest but its supposed power to fix the buying and sell- 
ing price. Here surely is an infant industry in need of 
tender care. The guarantors are invited to organize, 
knowing that they may be called upon to meet losses in 
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transactions over which they have no control and of 
which they may have had no knowledge. It is hardly 
possible that success can attend such an arrangement. 
There are other defects in the bill of a less grave nature, 
as instanced in the clause providing for the standardiza- 
tion of “houses, barns, and other buildings." It is curious 
how the fetish of standardization appeals to the unin- 
formed. It gives an impression of safety and therefore 
appeals to the conservative instinct. It is felt that once 
structural perfection is attained, there will be compara- 
tively clear sailing. It is a simple faith, but it will not 
move mountains when those mountains are such things as 
excessive land costs and overcrowding of dwelling areas. 
Mingled with much that is bad there is also some good. 
The state is given the power to buy or commandeer land 


for building purposes, frankly recognizing thereby the 
obvious fact that unless a community retains effective 
control over its own territory, its growth cannot be other- 
wise than dwarfed and disturbed. Land wealth may be 
conserved to the community in several ways and the 
method preferred by the South Dakota law may not be the 
best one, but once the principle is recognized, its details 
may be modified by the necessities of special environment. 

When the law is rewritten, as rewritten it must be if it 
is to function, it is to be hoped that the cost and use of 
the land may be treated as questions of major importance 
and the principle be clearly established that the state 
should not attempt to realize a profit in the enterprise of 
supplying homes for its citizens. 

JOHN IRWIN Bnicur. 


Correspondence 


Miss King's Articles on Spanish 
Architecture 


To THE EDITOR оғ THE JOURNAL: 

You do not, so far as I know, invite remarks from 
readers on the contents of this valued publication. Per- 
haps it is venturesome for a “Дау” reader, so to speak, even 
to offer anything in the shape of a tribute; but my appre- 
ciation of certain things you have given us is so lively that 
it will not be denied. It insists on being deposited at the 
feet of that artist in words who gives us now and then a 
glimpse of "Early Spanish Architecture." 

It is so unusual to find a writer who knows how to 
make pictures with words—I do not mean how to call up 
mental pictures by words, I mean how to literally create 
pictures with words on the printed page. This is a great 
art. Most writers have it not, or do not realize its possi- 
bilities, or perhaps its existence. Not so with this uncom- 
mon contributor. She adds to her pictorial gift a remark- 
able knowledge of her subject, clearly the result of very 
devoted research. But that feature of her writing, quite 
marvelous to the superficial lay reader, is not what com- 
pels this special “іо пр of the hat." 

Looking on a page of it is like looking on a charming 


News 


“Architecture and Government" 


Mr. Harry Barnes, a Fellow of the R. I. B. A., and a 
Member of Parliament, writes in the Architects’ Journal 
(London) of architecture and government as he sits “by a 
window of the Library in the House of Commons." Neither 
bemoaning the past nor bewailing the present, he looks 
forward and asks: 

“Are there resources as unlimited and as accessible as 
those that built pyramid and pylon, castle and church? 
Some service alike to God and man that shall blend the 


piece of mosaic, bits of choice colors fitted together cleverly, 
some of them brought from afar and lending a certain Old- 
World and other-day distinction to the product. Or it 
might suggest a grouping of flowers, subtly chosen and 
delicately assembled with an exquisite sense of color- 
combination and balance. Also the harmonic quality of 
the composition is not slighted, as one may realize best in 
reading 1t aloud. 

Naturally, the poetic feeling that goes with these other 
gifts of the muses is not wanting. You must go far to find 
a more felicitous ending for a delightful chapter than the 
closing paragraph of Miss King's article in your March 
Journal. 

For a reader who is acutely susceptible to the handling 
of words, the discovery of so individual a writer with this 
peculiar skill has been “а find." Whether her artistry of 
language is instinctive or sought for, it does not betray 
itself—nor does that matter. Such a great gift it is, and 
so much to be desired! When you add to it what seems to 
me a wealth of knowledge in that fascinating branch of 
your chosen art, you have a contributor on whom you 
should indeed be congratulated. And the beautiful photo- 
graphs which illustrate her text are its worthy complement. 


—A. L. M. K. 


Notes 


spirit that reared the altar with the spirit that for the 
fortunate few surrounded life with grace and beauty? If 
there is, there is the spirit of a great architecture that shall 
not less worthily burden the earth than any monuments 
the past has piled. I believe that in the widening concep- 
tion of human relationship, the possibilities of human 
coóperation, the resources of a common life, there lies a 
dynamic power that shall move us to greater architecture 
than the past has ever known. 

“І have a vision of a state in which private life shall 
grow more simple and public life more splendid, where the 
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range of architecture shall not be determined by the depth 
of private purses but by the infinite variety and diversity 
of public needs. 

"In that state architecture will be both simple and 
splendid, simple as it provides in the village for the homely 
needs and activity of the smallest groups; splendid where 
in great centers of population the complex activities of 
mankind find the freest scope. 

“Is it too much to hope that some day we may have a 
great architecture of happiness?" 


War Memorials 


The Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Committee of St. 
Joseph, Mo., reporting upon the question of a memorial 
undertaking for their city, offers its opinion that a 
cenotaph or monument was too narrow a conception of 
the project, and sums up its conclusions as follows: 

“А number of suggestions for commemorative projects, 
mostly utilitarian, in one or two instances, indeed, com- 
mercial in character, have been offered by the public; but 
this Committee has felt that the many and deep sentiments 
involved could only be happily met by carrying out, in 
addition to providing a memorial in its pure and limited 
sense, some great commemorative work, itself suffused 
with the same spirit that characterized our purpose in the 
war. If that was 'to make the world a better place to 
live in,’ this should be to make St. Joseph a better place to 
live in, a place better, not alone in the direct material 
sense, but better in that a new environment, if thus pro- 
vided, would contribute sensibly to a higher and broader 
type of community life." 


What Makes Men Work Best? 


In a recent number of L’ Illustration, M. Henri Bordeaux 
recounts some fragments of a conversation that took place 
at a luncheon given by M. Gabriel Hanotaux in honor of 
Theodore Roosevelt when he was passing through France 
on his way to attend the marriage of his son at Madrid 
in 1914. The conversation to which he refers turned, at 
one moment, on the subject of the most powerful motives 
that actuate men. 

“Love of life," said one. 

“АҺ, yes," said Roosevelt, “Бис also glory, interest, and 
duty. The important thing is to keep a true perspective 
of human affairs and not give first place to that which 
should be second, and vice versa. Of first importance, I 
place the family." 

M. Hanotaux here remarked that, for many men, one 
of the principal forces of action is the desire, almost in- 
stinctive, for work well done; of “fine work," as the popular 
expression goes. “This desire," said he, “is often stronger 
than the love of glory. One does not think of glory, but of 
doing well that which one has to do. When I was Minister, 
no other thought supported me so much." 

“Му experience is the same," observed General Man- 
gin. "During my colonial expeditions I never thought of 
spurs to be won, but of doing my work in the best way 
possible." 

“That,” said M. Boutroux, “is called conscience—at 
least, professional conscience." 
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A New Association for Architectural 
Practice 


The following announcement has been made: 

The growth in importance and complexity of modern 
building problems has suggested the advantage of a new 
type of professional architectural service. For the efficient 
solution of important problems it would seem highly desir- 
able to secure the coóperation of a group of architects of 
varying qualifications and experiences rather than to de- 
pend on the necessarily limited knowledge of an individual. 

With this idea in mind, a number of professional men 
of wide experience have agreed to combine their efforts in 
the practice of architecture, each contributing of his special 
knowledge in the design and supervision of such work as in 
its nature would justify the group effort. They are con- 
vinced that this can be done and yet preserve for the client 
the personal interest and guidance of the one member of 
the group specially entrusted with the direction of the work. 
In the same way, the proposed plan will in no way ignore 
the fact that in certain cases, for instance in residential 
work, it will still be desirable and advantageous to the 
client to have his work conducted along the old lines of 
individual service. 

The professional men who are thus offering their combined 
skill and experience are these: Robert D. Kohn, F.A.L.A.; 
Charles Butler, F.A.I.A.; and Frank H. Holden, Architect. 

Whenever it will be to the advantage of the desired 
result, the individual members of the group will be aided 
by and in turn will coóperate with: Eugene W. Stern, 
Member American Society of Civil Engineers; Frank E. 
Vitolo, Architect; and Clarence S. Stein, Architect. 


Obituary 


J. Cleveland Cady 


Elected to the Institute in 1864; to Fellowship in 1865 
Died at New York City, April 17, 1919 


Dr. Cady (he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Trinity College in 1906) was born at Providence, 
Rhode Island, and was graduated from Trinity College in 
the class of 1860. He had practised architecture in New 
York City since 1870, his associate being William S. 
Gregory. 

He was the designer of many notable buildings: the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Presbyterian Hospital, the Skin and 
Cancer Hospital, Bellevue Medical School, and the Hudson 
Street Hospital. For Yale University he designed fifteen 
buildings, including a number of dormitories, as well as 
Dwight Hall and the Chittenden Library. He had also 
executed work at Williams, Wesleyan, and Trinity; to the 
Library of the latter college he presented his architectural 
library. 

Dr. Cady was a devoted Presbyterian, and he had held 
the position of Superintendent of the Sunday-school of the 
Church of the Covenant in New York City for fifty-three 
years. He was a Governor of the Presbyterian Hospital, a 
Trustee of Berea College, Vice-President of the New York 
City Mission, and President of the National Federation of 
Churches. 
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SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS e SPECIFICATIONS, FIRE-PREVENTION, MATERIALS e METHODS, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


The Lighting 


Foreword 


This is not a “how to” article. It is intended to point 
out hereafter what considerations the arrangements for 
lighting a building, both by natural and artificial light, 
entail, and their bearing on the general problem of making 
buildings useful, pleasant places in which to live or work, 
and economical in operation. 

The equipment of a modern building, adapted for the 
intensive indoor life of these times, is so complicated that 
its design presents what is frequently a difficult engineer- 
ing problem, involving so many functions that a number 
of highly technical professions and trades have grown up 
around them. Indeed, many of these branches of con- 
struction have become so important that on them largely 
depends the successful and economical operation of well- 
nigh every building. 


Building Comfort 


Life in such buildings hinges about their mechanical 
and electrical equipment, without which they would be 
quite impossible. Thus, in large, densely populated struc- 
tures, the traffic problem becomes a subject for calculation 
quite as much as planning. Elevator equipments can no 
longer be proportioned by purely empirical rules. They 
should be designed directly in relation to the number of 
people that must be handled in a given time. Otherwise 
an insufficient or unnecessarily expensive installation may 
result. An insufficient elevator equipment throttles the 
traffic and reduces the usefulness of the building. 

In large buildings, the design of the heating and sani- 
tary equipment become problems of such magnitude that 
errors may be very costly. A very slight lowering in 
efficiency may involve considerable annual operating costs. 

But none of these equipments involve the personal 
comfort of the building occupants quite so directly as 
illumination. We may growl a bit if delayed in getting to 
our offices or work, and wear coats if chilly, but these things 
are of passing moment when not totally impossible. On 
the other hand, if we cannot see to work, if our offices are 
dark or badly lighted, the effects are much more marked 

*This article is the first draft of a lecture prepared by the “Com- 
mittee on Lectures to Architectural Students” of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. When com- 
pleted it can be obtained from the Society, together with lantern 
slides for delivery in any school of architecture. The Illuminating 
Engineering Society has also prepared lectures on the "Lighting of 
Work Shops," “Тһе Lighting of Offices," “The Lighting of Residences," 
etc., any or all of which can be obtained for the same purpose. The 
object of the Society in preparing these lectures is to educate the pub- 
lic in the proper use of light. The various codes of lighting mentioned 


in the article are published by the Society and may be obtained at a 
nominal charge. 


of Buildings* 


because continuous, and our efficiency, often unconsciously, 
is markedly impaired. 

We cannot leave this question of lowered efficiency due 
to poor lighting without drawing attention to the reports 
of several conclusive tests (W. A. Durgin, ‘Productive 
Intensities," Trans. I.E.S., Vol. XIII, No. 8), showing that 
in industrial plants increases in production as high as 
50 per cent resulted from substituting well-designed light- 
ing equipments for existing equipments of poor design. 
Further tests of the efficiency of the eye used in such ways 
as would be entailed in general office work (Ferree and 
Rand, “Tests on the Efficiency of the Eye,” Trans. I.E.S., 
Vol. VIII, p. 40; Vol. X, p. 407), have shown very marked 
differences in seemingly insignificant variations in the 
character of the illumination—variations that are no 
greater than may be found every day between one modern 
building and another—yet such differences in eye efficiency 
produce a marked and measurable falling off in the amount 
of work accomplished in a given time. It has also been 
shown that such lowering in efficiency, if maintained over 
long periods, results in a permanent reduction of the whole 
human organism's ability to respond to the will. It would 
be well for those whose interest is sufficiently alive to read 
in this connection a little pamphlet published by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society called "Light—Its 
Use and Misuse.” 


The Illuminating Engineer 


Due to the comparatively recent development of high- 
efficiency lamps, both gas and electric, the latest addition 
to the array of talent involved in the successful design of 
a modern building is the illuminating engineer. The 
illuminating engineer is young and, filled with the enthusi- 
asm of youth, he has sought to “put over" his ideas with- 
out much consideration of the architect's bigger problem, 
which is indeed, a complex manifold. 

The illuminating engineer has had little patience with 
the architects’ and the lighting fixture makers’ adherence 
to standards and devices based upon conceptions tracing 
back to the "dark" ages. He knows and can prove that 
his fundamental principles are correct, but has lacked the 
ability to state his case clearly and convincingly. He has 
rarely been able to show the architect that his results are 
esthetically possible. Steeped in a new application of 
science, he has failed to see that his true aim is not to force 
the use of devices conceived in the laboratory, but to put 
into practice the principles of good lighting, whether these 
principles be applied to the design of a purely utilitarian 
device or a most decorative chandelier. As we shall see 
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later, these principles are quite simple and, with a little 
common sense and good taste, can be applied to any 
interior however elementary or rich in treatment. 

The one thing that the illuminating engineer is justified 
in demanding of the architect and the fixture manufacturer 
is that both shall realize that modern illuminants, if not 
properly used, possess immense power to do bodily harm 
through eye-strain, and that lighting devices, whether 
simple or decorative, must be designed with this in mind. 
It is not possible to use the modern incandescent lamp 
safely without ample eye-protection. 

The architect and fixture-maker cannot logically claim 
that the modern illuminant, which has come to stay, can- 
not be incorporated in their designs without destroying 
their value. It is their problem to conceive adaptable 
designs, as it was the problem of their artistic forefathers 
to produce designs built about the candle and kerosene 
flame. The difficulties involved should only make the 
problem the more interesting. 

The great masters of art frequently, if not always, have 
been scientific students of their media. Some of them have 
shone as scientists. Indeed, the scientific method had its 
roots in the attitude of mind that also brought forth the 
arts of Hellene. To achieve perfection, the artist must 
thoroughly understand the character and structure of his 
vehicle of expression. But art, like science, fails in its 
appeal unless it is practical. Pure science, like pure art 
that does not lend itself to everyday use, and that does not 
add something to the ease and comfort of living, never 
achieves its final purpose. 

We are accustomed to saying “This is a practical age." 
But is it relatively more practical than any other age? 
Was not Rheims Cathedral, looked at from the viewpoint 
of its time, as eminently practical a structure as a modern 
reinforced concrete factory building? Perhaps more so— 
because the modern architect has quite generally failed to 
base his practice on living, practical things. 

The difficulty is that modern graphic art has become a 
sort of Taotism—a cult trained to look backward to 
ancestral conditions and not forward to the ultimate cul- 
mination of modern life. 

This is, at least, the viewpoint of the illuminating engi- 
neer who finds himself in sympathy with the architect's 
problem. His ambition is to aid in the beautifying of build- 
ings through application of the practical possibilities of 
modern lighting. 


Seeing 


Since most arguments begin because of the lack of a 
common definition, we shall start by determining what we 
mean by seeing. When we see anything, we are conscious 
of a pattern of visual sensations. Since the only two visual 
sensations are those of brightness and color, we shall say 
that what we see is a pattern of colors varying in bright- 
ness. And to clear up any misunderstanding, let us say 
that black, white, and all intermediate tones of gray are 
colors. In this sense the blackness of a totally dark room 
is a color of zero brightness, for at times it certainly is a 
very vivid sensation. 

A blind man has no visual sensation whatever—not 
even blackness. 
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Color Sensations 


These sensations are aroused by certain physiological 
processes stimulated in the constituents of the eye retina 
when light falls upon it. These processes have been divided 
into that arousing the sensation of brightness and three 
color sensations corresponding in their purity to the sen- 
sations aroused by three definite hues of red, green, and 
blue. All visual sensations of color appear to result from 
the varying degree to which these three processes are 
stimulated. The red and green processes stimulated alone 
and to equal degree produce the sensation of yellow. “Үеі- 
low" light stimulates both these processes. The three pro- 
cesses acting together produce the sensation of white. All 
colors tend to go white with increasing brightness. The 
various forms of color blindness result from a failure of 
one or more of these processes to function. 


The Eye Function 


The retina is protected and the amount of light admitted 
to the eye controlled by muscular action on the iris, caus- 
ing it to increase its aperture with decreasing light and 
decrease its aperture with increasing light. This control 
is stimulated by the intensity to which the retina is lighted. 
If one part of the retina is brightly lighted and another 
part dark, both parts seek to control the iris in opposite 
ways, giving rise to one form of eye-strain. To prevent 
such strain, the contrast between the brightness of different 
parts of the field of vision must be kept within proper limits. 

If the retina is constantly lighted to a fixed intensity, 
the iris muscles become tense and another form of strain 
results. To avoid this, the field of vision must vary in 
brightness from time to time so as to keep the iris muscles 
active. 

The iris processes above mentioned are aroused by 
radiant energy in the visible range (generally called *'light") 
falling upon it through the iris aperture. The light received 
from various parts of the field of vision is focussed on the 
retina by the lens so as to produce on the retina a pattern 
in intensity and color corresponding to the amount and 
color of the light radiated or reflected from the various 
parts of the object seen. 


Light the Primary Medium 


The first object of this explanation is to bring out the 
fact that the primary medium in which the architect works 
is light. He produces patterns in brightness and color by 
means of light reflected from his construction and their 
decorations. These patterns, translated into visual sensa- 
tions, are what we see. It follows, then, that unless the 
object receives just the right character distribution and 
color of light, it cannot produce the right pattern, and the 
message it conveys is more or less distorted. There is no 
such thing as beauty in an unheard symphony or in an 
unseen painting. 

A design in perspective and color may indicate just the 
idea the architect has in mind. But when it is built and 
lighted by the means at hand, will it look the same? Will 
the delicate tints maintain their hue? Or will they lose 
their character with a change in the color of the light? 
There is little blue in the light emitted by the highest 


efficiency modern illuminant. 
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It is easy to draw a mold of graceful contour, but when 
it is in place will the pattern of high lights and shades pro- 
duce the same visual impression? Then, we do not see its 
contour. And if it be drawn in relief with shadows à la 
McGoodwin, will the same shadows be produced when it 
receives light only from a window or a low-hanging 
chandelier? Can this chandelier, pretty in itself, light the 
room so that it will look as the architect conceived it in 
his mind's eye? 

Thus does light and illumination control the final result. 
And, lest it be thought we are drawing distinctions rather 
finely, let us remember that it is just such refinements 
that cause us to admire so greatly the works of the masters. 
Yet we copy their cathedrals, sublime in their dim distances 
and deep shadows, and fill them with glaring brightness. 

The second object of our description of the function of 
the eye is to show that the solution of the general problem 
of illumination depends upon knowing what we see, how we 
see, and why we see. The answers to the “what,” “һом,” 
"why" must be given in terms of psychology, physiology, 
and physics respectively. The subjects are of relative im- 
portance in establishing the principles of good lighting 
almost in the order given. Any proper method of lighting, 
artistic or utilitarian, must fill the conditions so set. 


The Psychology of Lighting 


Outside of the physical structure of the brain there is 
probably no other organ, except the eye, so capable of wide 
adjustments through the influence of use, environment, 
and training. In a comparatively short time the eye can 
be trained to be exceedingly sensitive to brightness or color 
differences. Development of one sense usually decreases 
the sensitiveness of the others. Sometimes this super-sen- 
sitiveness is the result, not of training, but of environment. 
Habits of seeing are thus quickly developed. A man accus- 
tomed to living immersed in one kind of lighting feels 
decidedly uncomfortable in another, even 1f, physiologic- 
ally, the change is a wise one. 


Prejudice 


Factory hands and clerical forces accustomed to work- 
ing with individual localized lighting almost invariably 
object if the lighting be changed to general illumination of 
relatively high intensity, which change, experience and 
test have shown, decidedly increases eye-comfort as well as 
production. (See “Code of Factory Lighting" published 
by the Illuminating Engineering Society. This Code has 
been incorporated in the factory laws of many states.) 
The phenomenon is purely psychological and is so important 
that at least one firm of engineers makes it a practice to 
lecture to the hands or clerks on the subject of lighting 
and demonstrate the advantages of the proposed change. 

A case comes to mind of relighting the rooms occupied 
by the clerical forces of a large insurance company. The 
localized lights were removed and generalized lighting 
installed. Violent objections at once resulted. Tests were 
then made in the clerks’ presence. Their interest was 
aroused and several changes made, the last change being 
to reinstal! the objectionable generalized system without 
the clerks' knowledge. All hands at once agreed that the 
improvement was marked. From that time no further 


difficulties were encountered, and, so far as is known, the 
occupants аге not aware that the illumination in use 15 
identical with the system which projected the trouble. 

Numerous similar cases might be cited. One, for in- 
stance, of two officers in a bank, both occupying similar 
desks, in similar locations, similarly lighted. Both objected 
to the lighting for diametrically opposite reasons. 

One office manager declares that his clerks complain of 
the lighting and want another system installed, while in 
another similar office the clerks object to the lighting 
wanted in the first case and want the lighting to which 
objection is raised by the other office. Tests show that 
both systems are practically equivalent as to eye-comfort 
and efficiency. 

A commonly satisfactory method is to install the proper 
lighting equipment in one smaller office, where the condi- 
tions may be controlled without objection, and leave the 
system to create its own demand, which, experience shows, 
is almost certain to arise. Of course, this method is only 
practical where existing equipment is to be modified. 


The Effect of Eye-Strain 


Another matter that should be touched upon here is 
the very important one of bodily comfort. The optic 
nerve centers are very closely associated in the brain with 
those of the stomach. Trouble in one region almost in- 
variably engenders trouble in the other. Cases are on 
record where stomach disorders have been brought on by 
continued eye-strain, and nothing so quickly upsets the 
whole organism. This has become so common a matter 
that doctors frequently diagnose the cause of stomach 
trouble as due to defective lighting. Children are par- 
ticularly sensitive in this way, so that the natural and 
artificial lighting of schools and other places where children 
congregate should receive particular attention. (See “Code 
of School Lighting" published by the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society.) 

Light thus has a very peculiar psychological effect, 
particularly as to color and distribution. Color in light 
may be used to arouse emotional moods quite as readily 
as music. All modern stage-lighting is founded on this fact. 
Attempts have even been made to combine color in light 
with music so as to sharpen the emotion. Such attempts, 
while founded on a correct principle, have failed because 
color has generally been treated as an additional voice in 
the orchestra. (See “Mobile Color and Stage Lighting" by 
Bassett Jones, Electrical World, Vol. 66, No. 5, July 31, 
1915.) Witness as an example of the effect of color and 
quality in light the appeal made by the sort of lighting 
done in certain restaurants. Some are cool and quieting, 
others are exciting, and still others almost sensual. A 
gathering of otherwise normal people can be profoundly 
stirred by a properly executed series of changes in the 
color of the lighting. 

So, in the lighting of offices and other work-places, the 
result may be either restful or restless, depending entirely 
on how it is accomplished—and this entirely apart from 
any question of eye-comfort. 


The Normal and the Abnormal 


The quality and color of well-distributed daylight 1s 
normal. Any departure from this standard 1s abnormal— 
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usually depressing if toward blue and stimulating if toward 
red. Remember that the light from the best modern incan- 
descent illuminants is quite red compared to daylight, and 
this effect is sharpened by any red or buff component in 
the wall and ceiling treatment. 

All such results as we have been discussing are, of course, 
modified by the intensity and distribution of the light and 
by the environment. A well-shaded, almost red, kerosene 
flame in an otherwise dimly lighted library may produce a 
sense of extreme comfort. 

The subject is entirely too complicated to more than 
mention here, but at the same time it is one of the most 
important and the least understood in the whole art of 
illumination. 

The problem of introducing new ideas in lighting, how- 
ever correct they are known to be, is not easy. The 
difficulties are not amenable to calculation but must be 
overcome by educational methods. Habits must be cor- 
rected and new ones developed. Thus the first, and gener- 
ally the most difficult, problems that face the illuminating 
engineer are psychological. He has to teach people to see 
correctly. 


The Physiology of Lighting 


Above, while discussing the function of the eye, we 
mentioned the one fundamental phenomenon that lies at 
the basis of all good lighting—érightness contrast. Dr. 
Н. E. Ives has said (“Тһе Measurement of Brightness and 
Its Significance," Trans. I.E.S., Vol. IX, No. 3) that the 
art of good lighting is the art of the proper distribution of 
brightness. This statement should be the slogan of every 
illuminating engineer and of all others who do lighting. 
It means that if the distribution of brightness over the 
pattern on the retina does not disturb its normal func- 
tioning, then, so far as the eye is concerned, the object 
seen is properly lighted. If eye-strain is the result of the 
brightness distribution, then no matter how beautiful the 
object may be, we tire of looking at it, and in so far its 
beauty is destroyed. 


Brightness Contrasts 


An illustration of what is meant by brightness contrast 
Is that of a lighted candle in a dark room. The contrast of 
the bright candle flame against the black background is so 
great that the eye cannot protect itself and is blinded, 
resulting in serious eye-strain if too long maintained. On 
the other hand, the most powerful bare incandescent lamp 
in a white room is not immediately annoying, although 
eye-strain may eventually result from the excessive quan- 
tity of light received on the retina. 

These are the extremes. The safe contrast is contained 
within a comparatively narrow range. Probably it should 
not exceed 100 to І if the eye efficiency is to be maintained 
at a reasonable level. (See Ferree and Rand, "Tests on the 
Efficiency of the Eye.") 

A more practical illustration is that of a room finished 
in dark wood and lighted by wall-brackets and a chande- 
lier, both bearing imitation candles capped by round-bulb 
frosted lamps. The contrast in this room was about 1,000 
to I and was very trying. Since the eye was blinded, the 
design could not be seen, and so the architect had defeated 
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his own purpose. The windows did not improve matters 
because, with a bright sky visible, the contrast was still 
high—over 1,500 to 1, or fifteen times the safe limit. 

A practical solution of the artificial lighting of this room 
would be to substitute softly toned plaster for several of 
the wood panels and mount in the bottom of these panels 
the same wall-brackets now used. Substitute standard 
clear lamps for the frosted lamps and mount in front of 
the lamps a batik shade with translucent colored orna- 
ment, if desired. Let the back of the shades be white so 
that they will reflect light to the plaster panel, which will 
diffuse it into the room. The brightness contrast, while 
high, would then be bearable. The chandelier would be 
unnecessary save as an ornament, and why not let it be 
frankly an ornament and not a lighting fixture? 

In one of the most beautiful interiors in America, the 
artificial lighting, which, due to insufficient daylighting, is 
used at all times, is accomplished by very fine examples of 
the metal workers' art, studded with bare frosted lamps. 
The lamps, seen against the generally dark-toned ceiling 
and walls, so blind the eye of the beholder that the fixture 
bodies themselves become mere dark masses and the very 
fine ceiling above can hardly be discerned, much less can 
its detail or color be appreciated. It may be added as a 
fact, that the number and size of lamps on these fixtures 
were selected, not with any relation to the illumination, 
but solely because that number of bulbs of a certain diam- 
eter looked best on the drawing. That, when bought, the 
bulbs necessarily contained 40-watt filaments was never 
considered as material, although 5-watt lamps in that 
number would have generated enough light. Actually, the 
5-watt lamps, being practically as bright as the 40-watt 
lamps, would not have reduced the brightness contrast, 
but the employees would not have been drowned in light. 
The result is, of course, that no more than about one-third 
of the lamps are ever lighted. 

Endless similar cases can be cited ad libitum. In fact, 
it is rare to find an architectural interior where seemingly 
any attention has been given to the all-important question 
of brightness contrast, either in arrangements for day- 
lighting or artificial lighting. Both cases are equally im- 
portant, and particularly so to the architect, because, when 
excessive brightness contrast exists, the design cannot 
be seen. 

An interesting deduction from the principle of brightness 
contrast is that dark-finished rooms must be dimly lighted 
while light-finished rooms may be brightly lighted. It 
follows that dark finishes should not be used in rooms where 
much light is required. An additional argument in favor 
of this rule, that will probably more directly appeal to 
the architect, is that the deeper color tones used in a dark- 
finished room will not stand even a moderately intense 
light. If intensely lighted they fade out and lose their 
richness. Light on any color is equivalent to mixing gray 
with the pigment. 


Sky Brightness 


The sky-dome, which is the source of daylight, at high 
noon has a luminosity that, when seen through a window 
from a fairly light-toned interior, will produce brightness 
contrasts exceeding 1,000 to I, and more if the interior be 
dark in tone. Furthermore, the window is rarely out of 
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the field of vision and generally throws its light horizon- 
tally into the room, so that none of the protecting features 
of the eye, which is arranged for maximum brightness 
overhead, can function properly. (See Luckiesh, “А Study 
of Natural and Artificial Light Distribution in Interiors,” 
Trans. I.E.S., Vol. VII, No. 7, p. 388.) We are, however, 
in the habit of working under these conditions and do not 
realize our loss in efficiency until such conditions are cor- 
rected—as, for instance, in a studio with an overhead 
north skylight properly shaded, or in a room with windows 
arranged to transfer the light to the ceiling. The effect of 
the unscreened window is obvious if we try to discern the 
features of a man sitting with his back to it. 


Daylight in the Room 


As a general thing, the daylighting of a room is at such 
a high level that the excessive amount of light causes the 
iris aperture to become very small. The surfaces or win- 
dow areas are large, and if a wide sky-zone is visible from 
the window, the incoming light from the sky is well dif- 
fused. Such conditions cannot be easily achieved by 
artificial light. The areas emitting the light are small and 
generally at high intensity. The total amount of light is 
quite small, so that the effect of light quantity is to leave 
the iris open. Under such conditions, the retina becomes 
much more subject to the effect of sudden excess of light. 
That is to say, the iris being open, should an excessively 
bright object come within the field of vision, the iris has 
not time to close before some eye-strain has been produced. 
The eye-strain produced in this way by excessive light 
quantity is quite different from the eye-strain produced by 
excessive brightness contrast against which the eye has 
little or no protection. 

It thus comes about that the level of intensities required 
in artificial lighting must be considerably lower than those 
generally met with in daylighting. The contrast between 
the conditions of natural and artificial lighting are most 
evident at the time we change over from one to the other 
during continuous work. The result of this change is as 
continuous as the work done under it, and almost always 
results in a marked falling off in efficiency. 

It is claimed, however, that if the amount of daylight 
is reduced to the amount satisfactory in artificial lighting, 
and the brightness contrasts reduced by proper window 
shading, the efficiency of the eye is increased. (See Wood- 
ruff, "Medical Ethnology," Chapters XIV and XV.) 
Recent experiments in scientific window shading seem to 
substantiate this claim. Woodruff states that we are 
better off with less daylight. 

It is probable that a high level of eye efficiency can be 
reached both by systems of natural and artificial lighting 
which generally throw most of the light to the ceiling. The 
light is then reflected from the ceiling and diffused down- 
ward, thus bringing the brightest surface overhead. If, 
in addition, the color of the light is in both cases approxi- 
mately the same, and if there is a slight direct component 
added to produce normal shadows, then, with advantage, 
in both cases, the amount of light may be the same. If, 
then, the ceiling be white, the least possible amount of 
light will be lost by absorption, and if, in addition, the 
walls be treated in some quiet cool tone, the result will 
nearly approach natural conditions. 
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The Physics of Lighting 


It is hardly necessary in these days of universal knowl- 
edge to explain that light, before it reaches the retina, is 
radiant energy—precisely the same as the radiant heat felt 
from an open fire and a steam radiator; the same as the 
radiant energy used in radio communication and in X-rays. 
The only difference between any of these forms is one of 


wave-length. 
Light Rays 


The energy radiated from an incandescent lamp is 
mostly radiant heat, known as the infra-red rays. A very 
little of the energy radiated lies in the wave-lengths that 
have the power of exciting the retina and so give rise to 
visual sensations known as the visible rays. Still less lies 
in the range whose wave-length is too short to be luminous - 
and are known as ultra-violet rays. The wave-lengths 
arousing visual sensations lie between those arousing the 
sensation of red, the longest, to those arousing the sensa- 
tion of violet, the shortest. This range is known as the 
spectrum. Equal amounts of radiant energy in the different 
visible wave-lengths do not arouse the same degree of 
brightness sensation. The maximum brightness sensation 
will be aroused by this energy in the yellow-green part of 
the spectrum, and here it is several hundred times as 
effective as it would be near the red end or the blue end. 

We can therefore distinguish detail with a minimum of 
light if this light is yellowish green. The color sensation 
produced would be very similar to that aroused by the 
light from the Mercury Arc (Cooper-Hewitt Lamp), but 
any surface having a different color would appear black 
when illuminated by this light. This is because every 
pigment gets its color by reflecting or transmitting light 
of some particular dominant wave-length to the eye, and 
absorbs the remaining wave-lengths. If, therefore, we mix 
together a red, a yellow, and a blue pigment, the red 
absorbs nearly all of the blue and most of the green and 
yellow. The blue absorbs nearly all of the red and the 
remainder of the green and yellow, and the yellow absorbs 
the remainder of the blue and red. All the light is absorbed 
and none reflected, so the mixture appears black. 

This process is quite the reverse to the mixture of 
different colored lights, for then every step is toward white 
light, while, with pigments, every step is toward a black 
pigment. The primary light hues, the mixture of which 
produces white, are red, green, and blue, corresponding to 
the three retinal color processes. Red, green, and blue 
are therefore the true primaries and not the so-called red, 
yellow, and blue pigment primaries, because it is the color 
of the light by which the pigments are seen that determines 
their apparent color. Any shifting in the color of the light 
causes a corresponding shifting in color and change in 
brightness of the pigment. Thus blues, that are prominent 
by daylight, become dull and purplish by ordinary arti- 
ficial light. (See “Text-Book of Color," Rood, and “Color 
in Lighting," Luckiesh.) In this connection it is easy to 
realize how important is color in the lighting of picture 
galleries. 

In order that what appears hereafter may not seem 
Greek to the uninitiated reader, we shall pause here to 
define certain terms used in illuminating engineering. It 
will also save long-winded explanations later. 
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Light Measurement 


The visible portion of the energy radiated by any illu- 
minant is rated in terms of the brightness sensation it will 
produce on reflection from a white matt surface having 
100 per cent reflection factor. It is measured by compar- 
ing the brightness sensation so produced with the bright- 
ness sensation produced on a similar surface illuminated 
by a standard lamp. Devices for making this measure- 
ment are called photometers. Actually they measure 
brightness sensation, and are therefore psychological 
rather than physical instruments. 


Light Units 


The standard lamp used in the photometer is compared 
with a standard source of light known as the "candle." 
The intensity of brightness sensation produced by this 
"candle" on a surface, every part of which is at one foot 
distance from it, is called the "'foot-candle" and the 
amount of visible light at this intensity received on a 
surface one square foot in area is called a "lumen." The 
product of the average foot-candles, or average intensity 
of illumination over a given area, times the area in square 
feet, is the amount of luminous flux or the number of 
lumens received on that surface. 

The actual brightness of any luminous object, such as a 
lighted surface or a light-source, is measured by comparing 
directly the brightness sensation produced by the surface 
or source with that produced directly by the standard 
lamp. That is to say, the luminous surfaces of the two light- 
sources are compared without the intermediary illuminated 
surface used in making foot-candle measurements. 

It is obvious that as the light radiates away from the 
source it becomes spread out over greater and greater areas 
in space and thus becomes lower in intensity. In other 
words, the candle-foot measurements will decrease with 
increasing distance. But, save for interference by inter- 
vening gas or suspended particles of matter, the brightness 
of the source remains constant at any distance. Brightness 
is usually rated in candles per square inch. That is, in 
terms of the intensity of illumination that would be pro- 
duced on a surface one foot distant if the source were one 
square inch in area and of a brightness all over equal to 
the actual source. 

We thus have four principal terms to remember: 


I. The Candle—arbitrary unit light-source producing 
arbitrary unit brightness sensation on a surface at 
unit distance. 

2. The Foot-Candle—Intensity of illumination produced 
at unit distance from a candle. 

3. The Lumen—amount of visible light flux received on 
a surface of unit area illuminated to an intensity 
of one candle-foot. 

4. Candles Per Square Inch—brightness of a source of 
light in terms of the intensity of illuminations pro- 
duced by an equally bright source one square inch 
in area. 


We are now, perhaps, prepared to address ourselves 
briefly to some of the more technical problems of illuminat- 
ing engineering. 
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Light Computation 


First, we shall outline the method of computing the 
amount of light necessary for the proper lighting of any 
interior. We shall do this because only in this way can the 
application of the principles of good lighting be developed, 
and the important factors controlling the success of the 
installation made evident. We shall be as brief as possible 
and give only an outline of the method, for it is not our 
purpose to write a handbook but to bring about a better 
understanding of the problem. 

Let us assume that a certain amount of visible light has 
been let loose, so to speak, in a room. What happens to it? 
After it leaves the fixture it strikes on various surfaces 
where some is absorbed, or escapes, as through a window, 
and some is reflected. This reflected light again strikes on 
other surfaces and is again partly absorbed and partly 
reflected. These multiple partial reflections and absorp- 
tions keep up until all the light is absorbed. Due to the 
enormous speed at which light travels, the whole process 
occupies but a very short interval of time. If all the sur- 
faces of the room reflected all the light that fell upon them, 
the light in the room would never decrease but would be 
increased continually by additional light emitted by the 
lamp or fixture. Therefore, in order to maintain a given 
quantity of light in any room, the fixtures or lamps need 
only emit in any given time the amount of light that in 
the same time will be absorbed. In other words, the num- 
ber of lumens lost is the number that must be generated. 
If, then, we know how the light will be distributed in the 
room, or if we know the amount of light in lumens received 
on all surfaces due to all multiple reflections, then, multi- 
plying these quantities by the absorption factors of the 
surfaces will give us the amount of light that must be 
generated. 

But the total light received on any surface may be ex- 
pressed in terms of foot-candles and may be measured or 
calculated as the case may be. So, if we multiply the 
average foot-candles over any surface by the area of the 
surface, we get the “lumens” received. Multiplying the 
lumens received by the average absorption factor of the 
surface gives us the lumens lost. 

This may be made clearer by an example which should 
be followed, as from it some most important deductions 
will be made. Assume a room 20 x 20 feet in plan, Io feet 
headroom, and containing four windows 3 x 6 feet. Assume 
that the desirable system of lighting will be such that the 
ceiling is 16 times brighter than the floor and 3 times 
brighter than the walls. The ceiling is finished white and 
shows a reflection factor of .7o. That is, 70 per cent of the 
light received is reflected and 30 per cent absorbed. The 
average reflection factor of the walls is .50, of the floor .20, 
and of the windows .15. The desired illumination on the 
floor is 6 foot-candles. Then on the floor, which has an 
area of 400 square feet, 6 x 400=2,400 lumens will be 
received and 580 lumens reflected. The reflected lumens 
amount to .95 lumens per square foot, which is equivalent 
to a brightness of .0066 candles per square inch. The 
ceiling is to be 20 times as bright. Hence, the reflected 
lumens must be 14 per square foot. This is 70 per cent of 
the incident lumens. The incident lumens are therefore 
20 per square foot. The lumens absorbed on the ceiling 
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are 2,400. Similarly, the lumens absorbed and lost by the 
walls and windows are approximately 3,900. The approx- 
imate total lumens lost are 8,300. 

There are, let us say, four ceiling outlets, and the fix- 
tures to be used show an over-all efficiency of 80 per cent. 
Therefore, the total lumens to be generated by the lamps 
are 10,400, or 2,600 lumens per outlet. Referring to the 
lamp manufacturers’ handbook, we find that a 200-watt 
lamp will more than fill the requirements. The next smaller 
size will not quite do the work if allowance is made for dirt 
accumulations. The total power consumption runs 2 watts 
per square foot of floor area. The percentage of the total 
lumens generated received on the floor is called the 
Utilization. In this case, it is .247 or nearly 25 per cent. 

In the case assumed, the reflection factor of the floor is 
low—about that of brown cork tile or darker shades in 
linoleum. Actually the floor will be partly covered by 
desks, generally lighter than the floor in color. On these 
desks there will be white papers. All such changes will 
increase the reflection factor of the floor to a point where 
the increased multiple reflections will materially increase 
the total light in the room, and hence the illumination on 
the desk-tops, which, by the way, are 30 inches nearer the 
ceiling than the floor. It will then be found that four 150- 
watt lamps will suffice. The watts per square foot are then 
1.5, which is about normal for this kind of lighting. 


For additional data on watts per square foot required under var- 
ious conditions, see Edison Lamp Works of the General Electric Co., 
pp. xiv-xix, Industrial Section. 


Lighting Fixtures 


Now as to the fixtures. The type required to produce 
the brightness distribution established must be either 
indirect or semi-indirect. The first type throws all light 
initially to the ceiling. The second type throws most of 
the light initially to the ceiling and will consist of a more 
or less dense glass basin hung below the lamp. This basin 
also serves to hide the lamp from view, which is important, 
since the brightness of the lamp filament is enormous. In 
order that the fixture may reach the efficiency assumed, 
the glass basin must be wide open, a little flatter than a 
hemisphere in section, and not shaped in at the top, or its 
full aperture in other ways restricted. This type of fixture, 
rather than the indirect type, will be used, as the luminous 
quality of the basin improves its appearance. 

If the lamp filament is a little lower than the top edge 
of the basin, somewhat more than 50 per cent of the light- 
flux generated will be received initially on the basin. The 
mean spherical candles or mean intensity at 1 foot distance 
of the light emitted by the 150-watt lamp is 163. That is, 
if every part of the basin is 1 foot from the filament, its 
inner surface will be illuminated to an intensity of 163 foot- 
candles, or a brightness of 1.13 candles per square inch. 
No surface in view should have a brightness exceeding, 
as a maximum, .2 candles per square inch, and preferably 
less if the surrounding luminous surfaces are materially 
less than .2 candles per square inch in brightness, so that 
the basin must be of such quality that the brightness of 
its exposed surface will not exceed this amount. That is, 
the luminous surface of the basin must not exceed in 
brightness a surface illuminated to an intensity of 28.8 
foot-candles. This, it will be noted, is just about the 
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illumination on the ceiling, and is a proper condition if it 
can be reached. Actually no harm will ensue if the basin 
is thirty times brighter than the ceiling thus introducing 
a brightness contrast of 1 to JO. | 

The intensity of the light emitted by the basin (28.8 
foot-candles) is about one-sixth of the intensity of light 
(163 foot-candles) received on its inner surface, so that 
four-fifths of the incident light must be disposed of by 
reflection and absorption. Since the fixture is to have an 
efficiency of 80 per cent, 20 per cent of the total flux 
emitted by the lamp may be lost. The lamp emits 
2,046 lumens. Therefore, 409 lumens may be lost in the 
basin. 

A good, dense opal glass, with polished surface, will 
reflect about 70 per cent of the incident light. In this case, 
since say 65 per cent of the total lumens emitted by the 
lamp, or 1,227 lumens, is received on the glass, the number 
of lumens emitted by the basin, which is say, 7.5 square 
feet in area (65 per cent of the total area of a sphere 1 foot 
in radius), is 7.5 square feet times 28.8 foot-candles, or 
216 lumens. And this is 216/409 or nearly о per cent of 
the lumens admitted into the glass. The glass must there- 
fore show about 50 per cent absorption, which corresponds 
to a fairly heavy optical density, particularly if the glass is 
to be single thick so as to avoid undue weight. 

However, since the basin, under these conditions and 
with a fairly bright ceiling above, may be smaller and 
correspondingly brighter, a basin of this density equivalent 
to a hemisphere 14 inches in diameter will answer the 
purpose. 

At this point, recall the size and brightness of such 
basins frequently used, with even larger lamps, in rooms 
with comparatively dark ceilings—effectual causes of head- 
ache and indigestion! Think this over. 


_ Some Indirect and Semi-indirect Fixtures made by The Duplex 
Lighting Works of the General Electric Co., are described on p. xiii of 
the Industrial Section; and as made by I. P. Frink, Inc., on p. xxi. 
See, also, the Diffuselite Co., p. iv. 


Treatment of Reflecting Surfaces 


It will be seen, from the above calculations of the num- 
ber of lumens required to light the given room, how im- 
portant is the question of the reflection factor of the interior 
surfaces. Since all but a comparatively small portion of 
the light emitted by lamps is initially received on the ceil- 
ing, any reduction of the reflection factor of the ceiling 
means a corresponding increase in the number of lumens 
that the lamps must emit. A change in this reflection factor 
from 50 per cent, which is the reflection factor of a light 
buff lead and oil, to 7o per cent, which is the reflection 
factor of fresh white lead, means an increase in illumination 
on the working surface in the room of nearly 50 per cent, 
if the treatment of the wall-surface shows a reflection 
factor not less than 50 per cent. In one office, rekalsomin- 
ing the ceiling, leaving the walls as they were, with a com- 
paratively low reflection factor, increased the illumination 
on desks 30 per cent. It is not too much to say that the 
selection of the wall and ceiling coatings is more important 
than the selection of any particular type of reflector 
equipment on the lamp. 

With direct illumination, that is, with reflectors open 
and pointing downward, and the lamps fairly close to the 
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ceiling, then, under normal conditions, the amount of 
light received on the working areas from the walls and 
ceiling is between 30 and 40 per cent of the total received. 

This percentage is increased to about 85 per cent with the 
normal semi-indirect method of lighting, and reaches 
100 per cent with indirect lighting. 


Diminution of Reflective Capacity 


It has been found that lead-and-oil coatings lose their 
reflection factor quite rapidly—about 15 per cent a year, 
independently of dirt accumulations—due entirely to 
chemical changes in the paint. In the case of kalsomines, 
and similar paints, the loss in reflection factor is about the 
same as with lead and oil, but due to the absorption of dirt 
into the porous paint. Iti is, therefore, a decided economy 
to use paints which contain no lead and little oil. It is 
possible to produce a paint of this type which maintains a 
practically constant reflection factor and which can be 
readily cleaned. The cleaning will restore the reflection 
factor almost to its initial value. 


Tinting 


Where tinting is considered necessary, it should be 
remembered that lamp-black has an exceedingly low re- 
flection factor, so that even a small portion of it mixed into 
the paint will reduce the reflection factor of the paint ma- 
terially. If tinting is essential, it should be obtained in other 
ways than by the use of lamp-black. For instance, a series 
of greys can be obtained by mixing various red and blue 
pigments and thinning them out with white. Such greys 
have a lively appearance and lack the dead quality of the 
grey obtained by the use of lamp-black. They also have 
a considerably higher reflection factor than similar tints 
obtained with lamp-black. 


Painting 


This question of painting is obviously one that should 
receive the most careful attention of every architect when 
specifying the interior finishes in buildings used for com- 
mercial purposes, and where the cost of operation is a 
material factor. 

In one very large office building, the suggested change 
from light buff-tinted ceilings and dark buff-tinted walls 
to the kind of treatment suggested above would have saved 
in energy consumption for lighting about $14,000 a year. 
Under these conditions it would obviously pay to use a 
paint that can be thoroughly cleaned without injury and 
to pay the cost of the cleaning at least once every six 
months. There is hardly any necessity for mentioning the 
fact that similar economy can be brought about by fre- 
quent cleaning of the lighting fixtures. Even the so-called 
dust-proof enclosed fixtures require cleaning if their effi- 
ciency is to be maintained. 

For additional data on Reflecting Surfaces, see Industrial ct 


tion, Edison Lamp Works, pp. xiv-xix, Diffuselite Co., p. iv, and J. G 
Wilson Corp., p. xx. 
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It is also obvious that if interiors are treated as above 
suggested and the windows are equipped with light-direct- 
ing blinds, so that the maximum daylight intensity is 
thrown upon the ceiling, a minimum amount of daylight 
need be used, and this suggests the possibility of reduc- 
ing the size of the windows, permitting better exterior 
appearance of the building—all of which 1s entirely aside 
from the question of ensuing physical comfort of the oc- 
cupants, which has been previously mentioned and dis- 
cussed. 

While the above example deals particularly with the 
lighting of an office, the principles illustrated in this ex- 
ample are fundamental in all systems of lighting for every 
purpose, and while they must necessarily be modified to 
meet less utilitarian conditions, they must always be kept 
in mind, otherwise the character of the building or room will 
not be suited for the use intended. 


Daylighting 


While much of what has been said above is applicable 
to daylighting as well as artificial lighting, there are a few 
matters relating particularly to daylighting which deserve 
mention. It has been said above that the amount of day- 
light admitted by any aperture is solely a function of the 
sky-area or area of other brightly lighted surface that can 
be seen from it. If the daylight cannot obtain access to 
the window, the window as a lighting source is useless. 

It is therefore obvious that, in the architectural design 
of every building, proper precautions should be taken to 
make certain that the required amount of daylight will 
find access to windows or other lighting apertures, as 
otherwise artificial light will have to be used with the 
corresponding increase in cost of operation. 

It is a common thing to see courts and light-wells so 
designed and treated that daylight has little or no oppor- 
tunity to find its way to the windows opening onto these 
courts or wells. It is a common thing to see designs for 
elevations of buildings represented with daylight upon 
them in a manner that will never occur when the building 
is built. It would seem that, since a building, particularly 
commercial structures, must be adequately lighted if they 
are to function properly, their design should be based on 
the daylight available and the most made of it. 

This matter has gradually risen to such importance 
that we find city laws and state laws making more or less 
unscientific efforts to correct the difficulties, and the archi- 
tect is compelled to make his design conform to such laws. 
Should not the architect himself be the one to take the 
initiative and to learn at least a little about daylight and 
how it can be handled? 

The subject is entirely too broad and complicated to 
discuss in detail in an article such as this, but a considerable 
amount of data has been collected and is available for 
the architect's use. 


For data on Glass, see Mississippi Wire Glass Co., Industrial Sec- 
tion, p. xxviii. For Daylighting Devices, see Industrial Section, 
J. G. Wilson Corp., p. xx, and the Diffuselite Co. .> р. iv. 
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@ engines of war are silenced; the bs of battle has cleared 
away. The period of reconstruction is here. 
Tothose who fought, suffered, and won, all glory is due—now and always. 


But let us not forget others who have done their share quietly, patiently, 
and unselfishly. 

The walls. of civilization were shattered, and through the breach came 
a devastating torrent of frightfulness. To stem this flood, into the gap 
the nation unselfishly threw its all. 

The desired result was achieved; the fabric of civilization was again 
made whole. And all who hel gained sufficient reward in the 
knowledge of a great work well done. 


All credit to whom credit is due. No one class suffered more acutely, 
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Shadows and Straws 


The words are almost magic in their 

power to weave a fantasy of mosque and 
minaret set gaily amid the riotous splash of 
Eastern color, or toned more soberly with the 
mystic dignity of the Orient. Men say that 
the city of Constantinople sits upon the noblest 
site in the world, and that the memory of her 
glories haunts them with an abiding presence. 


[eae and the Golden Horn! 


“Secure as a mountain fortress guarded on both sides 
by impregnable passes, she stands protected on either hand 
by rushing straits like deep salt rivers—straits renowned 
in the history of three thousand years, and adding each 
century to their renown. Whoever for the next hundred 
years shall possess her will hold a key to one of the world’s 
great doors.” 


Napoleon said that to command her was the 
ultimate end of all European diplomacy, and, 
upon the great chessboard of world affairs, what 
other piece has been so powerful in proclaiming 
both mates and stalemates? 

Christened Byzantium, she bore the name for 
a thousand years. For fifteen hundred more she 
has been Constantinople, as much Eastern as 
Western, and yet with something specially her 
own, not of the East nor yet of the West. So 
great was the struggle for the possession of the 
city of Constantine that its sieges are among the 
most memorable in history. The Persians, seek- 
ing to pierce its defénces, were once camped for 
ten years across the Bosphorus. Goths and 
Huns, Slavs and Persians, Bulgarians and 
Hungarians, Turks and Russians have battered 
at its gates, which, for a thousand years, marked 
the easternmost fortress of western civilization, 
controlled the destiny of an empire and the fate 
of a religion. 


For fourteen hundred years, almost, she has 
treasured and miraculously guarded the church 
of Sta. Sophia. In regard to the difficult question, 
involving factors not easily realized or meas- 
ured by the western mind, as to what religious 
authority shall take over Sta. Sophia in the 
future, The Nation (London), has an excellent 
article from which we quote: 


“Constantine himself, in designing his new ‘City of 
Rome,’ chose the site for the basilica consecrated to the 
Divine Wisdom. Destroyed by fire only two or three 
generations later, during the riots which followed St. 
Chrysostom’s endeavor to amend the city’s way of life, 
the basilica was rebuilt on more splendid lines. But it was 
again destroyed during the ‘Nika’ dissensions of Blues and 
Greens in the Hippodrome. . . . That was in 532, and it 
was then that Justinian began the amazing edifice which 
remains a wonder of the world, although from time to 
time exposed to religious discords as destructive, though 
perhaps less wanton than the rivalries of racing chariots 
wearing the colors of Blue or Green. His pious intention 
was, no doubt, encouraged by Theodora, that incomparable 
prostitute, whom he had raised to the throne which she 
was afterward to save, and whom he certainly consulted 
in his codification of moral and legal institutions. It was, 
however, to the great architect, Anthemius, that the 
triumph of the structure was due; and it was through his 
skill that the church has survived the assaults and bat- 
teries of so much and so diversified religion. It even sur- 
vived the burning of the city, the pitiless massacre of the 
inhabitants, and its own desecration by the Catholics of 
the Fourth Crusade under Dandolo, the blind Doge of 
Venice. It survived, with hardly less risk, though the 
enemy was no longer included in the same Christian 
brotherhood—it survived the final capture of the city by 
the Turks on that fatal Tuesday in May, 1453, when the 
Sultan, Mahomet II, himself interposed to save it. 

“On the evening before that dreadful day, the last of 
the Byzantine Emperors, passing on his way to death upon 
the breach, attended the last Christian service held up to 
now within that temple of God’s Wisdom. Next evening 
the devastation began, and the old church was plundered 
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of its accumulated treasures, and of the pillars and marbles 
once plundered by Justinian from the no less beautiful 
shrines of classic deities. For nine centuries the church 
had stood as the center of Greek orthodox faith, and around 
it had raged the controversies of impalpable metaphysics 
to which the Greek mind was naturally prone—contro- 
versies more subtle, though hardly less embittered, than 
the doctrinal divisions of the Western Churches. Now, for 
nearly 470 years, though retaining the name of Wisdom 
(since Wisdom is universally assumed among the divine 
attributes), and though still haunted by strange omens 
and visions of a Christian past, the great church has been 
a Mohammedan mosque, the old inscriptions nearly obliter- 
ated, the sacred mosaics upon its walls whitewashed over, 
the set of the building thrust all askew so as to point south 
rather than east, toward the Prophet's tomb." 


Intro WHAT Hanns Іт Is Now to be en- 
trusted is one among the many minor problems 
involved in the readjustment of Europe. 


"Indeed," continues The Nation, "it is hardly to be 
called a minor question, even among the enormous prob- 
lems now affecting the very existence of mankind. That 
ancient dome, now barely supported by its flanking walls, 
stands as a sacred symbol to the whole Greek race and to 
_ the whole Greek form of Christianity,including such religion 
as may remain in the Russian Empire and the Balkan 
States; including even Bulgaria, where the Exarchist 
schism is still young, as schisms go, and where the thought 
of a Bulgarian Tsar entering the city and restoring the 
Cross to Saint Sophia acted like a divine inspiration upon 
the Bulgarian peasant soldiers in the Balkan War of 1912. 

"Restoration to the orthodox church would seem quite 
easy, were it not that the church has become a symbol to 
Islam as well, and Moslems can found their claim on present 
possession and constant use. There must be a Statute of 
Limitations to historical claims, they might well plead; 
otherwise to what form of Christian religion should the old 
cathedrals of England belong? 'Shall idolaters who kiss 
pictures and bow before the semblance of created man 
worship again in the shrine which the Sword of Islam has 
purged? Will you light a spark of unquenchable rage in 
the hearts of millions among the Faithful inhabiting the 
vast regions of a British Empire, soon to be made vaster 
still? Rather will we shatter the holy building itself before 
we go, and leave the Greeks nothing but a ruin of crumb- 
ling stones to weep over.’ ” 


Frederick Harrison, writing some fifty years 
ago, commenting upon the final capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks and of the religious 
transformation of Sta. Sophia, wrote as follows: 


“It is a fact, almost without parallel in the history of 
religion, that the Mussulman conquerors adopted the 
Christian cathedral as their own fane, without injuring it, 
with very little alteration within, and even without chang- 
ing its name." 


His description of the church itself is a mem- 
orable one and well worth reprinting here: 


“The Church of S. Sophia is, next to the Pantheon at 
Rome, the most central and historic edifice standing erect. 
It is now in its fourteenth century of continuous and un- 
broken use; and during the whole of that vast epoch, it 
has never ceased to be the imperial fane of the Eastern 
World, nor has it ever, as the Pantheon, been desolate and 
despoiled. Its influence over Eastern architecture has been 
as wide as that of the Pantheon over Western architecture, 
and it has been far more continuous. It was one of the 
most original, daring, and triumphant conceptions in the 
whole record of human building; and Mr. Fergusson de- 
clares it to be internally ‘the most perfect and beautiful 
church ever yet erected by any Christian people.' Its 
interior is certainly the most harmonious, most complete, 
and least faulty of all the great domed and round-arched 
temples. It unites sublimity of constriction with grace of 
detail, splendour of decoration with indestructible material. 
It avoids the conspicuous faults of the great temples of 
Rome and of Florence, whilst it is far richer in decorative 
effect within than our own St. Paul’s or the Pantheon at 
Paris. Its glorious vesture of marble, mosaic, carving, and 
cast metal is unsurpassed by the richest of Gothic cathe- 
drals, and is far more enduring. Though twice as old as 
Westminster Abbey, it has suffered less dilapidation, and 
will long outlast it. Its constructive mass and its internal 
ornamentation far exceed in solidity the slender shafts, the 
paintings, and the stained glass of the Gothic churches. 
In this masterly type the mind is aroused by the infinite 
subtlety of construction, and the eye is delighted with the 
inexhaustible harmonies of a superb design worked out in 
most gorgeous materials. 

“Бог Justinian and his successors ransacked the empire 
to find the most precious materials for the ‘Great Church.’ 
The interior is still one vast pile of marble, porphyry, and 
polished granite, white marbles with rosy streaks, green 
marbles, blue and black, starred or veined with white. The 
pagan temples were stripped of their columns and capitals; 
monoliths and colossal slabs were transported from Rome, 
and from the Nile, from Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, so 
that, with the Pantheon at Rome, this is the one example 
of a grand structure of ancient art which still remains 
unruined. The gilded portals, the jewels, pearls, and gold 
of the altar, the choir adornment of cedar, amber, ivory, 
and silver, have long been destroyed by the greedy soldiers 
of the Cross; and the mosaics above with seraphim, 
apostles, prophets, and Christ in glory have been covered 
up, but not destroyed, by the fierce soldiers of Mahomet.” 


бік THOMAS JACKSON now raises the question 
of the structural stability of the dome of Sta. 
Sophia in a letter to The Times (London). 
While in Constantinople in 1910 he was asked 
by the Turkish Ecclesiastical Commission to 
inspect the building and report on its condi- 
tion, and although he was unable at that time 
to make more than a short examination, the 
serious nature of its structural defects was very 
evident. He says: 


“І found on examining the building a serious inclina- 
tion outwards in the side walls north and south, together 
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SHADOWS AND STRAWS 


with the columns on each floor next to them. The columns 
at the northeast and southeast corners lean out diagonally, 
both in the ground story and the gallery. The northwest 
part, where the 'sweating column' stands, is better sup- 
ported by buildings outside, but by plumbing the walls in 
the center of the building it appeared that the inclination 
was as much as 1 in 43. This yielding of the side walls has 
dislocated the arches and the vaulting; the arches through 
the great buttresses are much deformed, and no longer 
semi-circular; some of the vaults have sunk badly, and 
one in the north gallery seems in danger of falling. 

“Ап alarming bulge in the northeast pendentive catches 
the eye as one enters the church; but it is only when seen 
from the gallery surrounding the dome at its springing that 
the full amount of the disturbance can be detected. From 
that level it will be seen that three of the great arches 
carrying the dome are much deformed, and that all the 
pendentives have suffered and lost their shape, so that the 
base of the dome no longer forms a true circle. The dome 
is constructed with 40 ribs of brick, converging on a circle 
at the crown; the crown seems to have sunk, and many of 
the ribs, especially on the east, south, northeast, and south- 
west sides, have sunk so badly as to have lost their arch 
construction, and to have become either straight or convex 
on their under side, where they should be concave. . . 
The deformation of the dome is nothing new; it is noticed 
in Salzenberg's volume, published more than half a century 
ago. It is the result of a long series of catastrophes; M. 
Antoniades gives a list of, I think, 35 earthquakes by which 
the church has been shaken, and by which, in my opinion, 
the resistance of the great buttresses north and south has 
been weakened. It is to them, I think, that attention 
should in the first place be given and to the great piers 
which they support, and till they are secured it would be 
in vain to try to mend the dome. That the dome has not 
fallen is due to the singular stability of this form of con- 
struction. I remember noticing at Casamicciola, in the 
island of Ischia, that while most of the ordinary churches 
were thrown down by the great earthquake of 1883, and 
were still ruins, those that had cupolas were still standing. 
At Sta. Sophia, Paul the Silentiary tells us that, while 
half the dome fell 21 years after it was built, the other half 
remained ‘insecurely hanging in the air, a wonder to 
behold.’ Its construction by ribs makes this very intelli- 
gible, and also makes any reconstruction more easy. That 
it has survived to this day is a wonder, but the time has 
come when something more than the patching and prop- 
ping by which it has hitherto been sustained 1s necessary, 
and when the construction should be seriously and scien- 
tifically repaired. 

“There is no need to dwell on the loss to the world 
should any disaster befall Sta. Sophia. It is a building 
unique both artistically and historically. It is the perfect 
flower of Byzantine architecture; it is a marvel of con- 
struction that has never been rivalled or repeated; and it 
has been the scene of events from Justinian downwards 
that have influenced the history of mankind.” 


Who will not cherish a fervent hope that 
this church, one of the sublime architectural 
achievements of all time, may not be made 
safe against both the ravages of time as well as 
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against such a tragedy as that to which The 
Nation alludes? 


Hor STRANGE IT,SEEMS to read that 
the actors of England have rebelled against 
the commercialism of the drama and that they 
have adopted, among other things, a Standard 
Contract! In a letter to The Nation (London), 
Mr. Ivor Brown narrates the history of the 
movement, and in these days of professional 
quickening and stirring (a similar movement is 
reported among the actors in the United States), 
it may not be amiss to give ear to what one of 
the oldest professions in the world has accom- 
plished in an old country. We quote from Mr. 
Brown's letter as follows: 


“All who are interested, from whatever standpoint, in 
the welfare of the drama must be heartened by the energy 
of the Actors’ Association, which has culminated in the 
securing of a Standard Contract. Never were trade union 
organisers faced with a more formidable task than when 
they set out to overcome by assault the chaos of the dra- 
matic profession. For theatrical life is not only hedged 
about with the traditions of commercialism, but it is also 
a stronghold of individualism. At first the profession 
resented the idea of trade unionism as undignified, but 
this idle folly was soon routed by the combination of 
courageous propaganda and of economic fact. The tremen- 
dous rise in the cost of living forced the lower-paid ranks 
of the actors to unite despite of any remnants of false 
pride. The managers might still expect the chorus girl to 
rehearse for nothing and dress like a duchess on a wage of 
thirty-five shillings for those weeks in the year when she 
was at work; but those expectations were happily in vain. 
The logic of events proved irresistible. The Actors’ Associa- 
tion became a trade union; members poured in and the 800 
of last year became the 6,000 of today. 

“Ап agreement has been reached between the Associa- 
tion and the West-End managers, . . . based оп the lines 
of most trade union settlements between employers and 
employed: it is, roughly, an ‘hours and wages’ understand- 
ing. The minimum wage of the actor (the word must of 
course be interpreted bi-sexually) is to be three pounds for 
a week of acting and two pounds for a week of rehearsing. 
Engagements must be either for the run of the piece or 
for a period of not less than four weeks, with fourteen days’ 
notice on either side. 

“But the Actors’ Association has not limited itself to 
the consideration of hours and wages, vital though such 
considerations are. Mr. Sydney Valentine, speaking as 
chairman, . . . said that there would be established a 
proper training-school for actors and that they hoped to 
make the Association the only means of entry into the 
profession. What is this but the revival of the guild and 
the assumption by the producer of responsibility to the 
public for the quality of his wares? No wonder that Miss 
Lilian Braithwaite, (also speaking) justified trade unionism 
in an artistic profession against snobbish criticism by an 
allusion to the medieval guilds. Control of entry to the 
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profession by the existing members is a strong weapon 
against the unscrupulous employer who would go out into 
the highways and hedges for cheap and unqualified labor. 
The ordinary actor can always justify the wretched state 
of our drama by pointing to the commercial syndicate 
that buys its labor as it buys its programme-paper. If the 
employer can only obtain labor that has passed through 
the training authorised by the union, then the union takes 
the responsibility for the quality. Mr. Valentine also fore- 
shadowed the Actors’ Association Theatre, and, indeed, 
such a proposal is the logical outcome of a trade unionism 
which accepts responsibility while it demands its rights. 
The National and Municipal Theatres of tomorrow will 
assuredly not be run by an official in Whitehall or by the 
local sons of Bumble. They will be controlled by the actors 
themselves. . . . 

“Тһе Association intends to be responsible to its mem- 
bers for making their profession 'one that everyone could 
be proud to belong to, a profession in which all members 
could live an honest and wholesome life.' It also intends 
to give the community a pledge that every actor is a 
trained and competent artist, and that, as far as in it lies, 
the English drama shall be rescued from the exploitation 
of syndicates who think only in terms of dividends. There 
may still be a long way to go, but there seems to be no 
lack of determination in the voyagers, and no lack of skill 
in the guides." 


READERS WHO ARE AWARE of the tremendous 
trade union movement in England, of its new 
character, of its extension into the field of brain- 
workers, teachers, clerks; of the economic fore- 
sight of its leaders; of the impending changes in 
industries which are destined to reshape the 
national life; of the extension of the functions of 
the unions to a point where they shall not only 
share in the control of industry (as now seems 
assured in coal and railways), but perhaps take 
over the entire control of it, will perceive the 
significance of this program of the Actors' Asso- 
ciation. But it is wise to realize all that this 
means; the element of responsibility is stressed 
in all that Mr. Ivor Brown says, and it is only 
by the acceptance of responsibility that any 
real progress can be made. Any organization 
that uses joint action merely to protect its 
financial interests will be reduced to impotence 
in the future. Such an organization will thrive 
and prosper just in so far as 1t accepts responsi- 
bility for the professional performance of its 
members, and that will be possible only by a 
control of the means of entry into the profession, 
just as in the days of the guilds. If the actors of 
England do not raise the professional standards 
of their art and give better plays and better 
acting, their guild will be of no avail. 

But the modern guilds of England must not 
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be confused with the medieval guilds. They are 
based upon the principle of organization along 
industrial lines. All men or women, no matter 
in what capacity or whether working with hand 
or with brain, who gain a livelihood from any 
industry, will form the guild of that industry. 
The State would own the means of production, 
or the plant and equipment, while the industry 
would be operated by the guilds. They would 
have a central guilds congress presiding over 
the whole organization of producers, for every 
producer would have to be a member of a guild, 
while the State would be represented by a parlia- 
ment or congress representing the entire organi- 
zation of consumers. 

It is the guild's principle carried forward to 
a point where it would unite with the State not 
only in the political control of the nation, but in 
theindustrial control. Centralized industry, first 
established in England, appears to have come 
to a definite parting of the ways, and may 
develop new relations of industry to government 
such as will eventually affect all countries. 


THE NATIONAL GUILDS or ENGLAND offer a 
principle of industrialism which must make an 
instant appeal to whoever thinks of industry in 
terms of work willingly done, of work made 
interesting and even joyous, of work dignified 
as a service no matter what form it may take, 
of collaboration in a common effort toward the 
amelioration of the ills of men. It does not mean 
that industry would be controlled by a bureau- 
cracy. On the contrary, it aims at the reduction 
of the bureaucracy and the end of that indifferent 
result which always seems to follow a govern- 
mental operation, and the setting up of a form 
of control that means competent workmen 
fairly paid, an education founded upon both 
general culture and a trade apprenticeship, and 
a centralized responsibility for the performance 
of the guildsman and for the product that comes 
from his labor. 

It is not a perfect cure for all the present-day 
maladies of government and of industry, but it 
is by far the most worthy step forward, out of 
blind chaos and into human ways, that philos- 
ophers have so far offered to the world. Unless 
it, too, is quickened by a spiritual stirring 
through which men shall learn the dignity 
and value of life itself, in all humans wher- 
ever found, then the guild will fail to achieve 
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all the possibilities that lie within its phi- 
losophy. 

Architects will perceive in Mr. Brown's narra- 
tive many points related to the architectural 
profession, particularly in connection with indi- 
vidualism, education, responsibility, and control. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING ORGANIZATION move- 
ment in England is also referred to in the Jour- 
nal of the R. I. B. A., and is as follows: 


The first meeting of the Architects’ Assistants’ Pro- 
fessional Union was held on April 29 for the purpose of 
extending the movement for the formation of a union for 
salaried architects, quantity surveyors, draughtsmen, and 
technical assistants. The stated intention of the union 
is to secure: (1) The improvement of the status of the 
professional assistant; (2) the efficiency and training of 


professional men; (3) adequate salaries and payment for 
overtime; (4) open references; (5) abolition of unpaid 
assistants; (6) representation of assistants in professional 
bodies; (7) the encouragement of a feeling of coóperation 
between the practising architect and his assistants for 
the mutual benefit of both. In constituting the union it 
is proposed to have an executive council elected at a 
general meeting, which council should consist of fifteen 
members, two of whom would be elected by the proba- 
tionary members. The president would be elected from 
the committee and by them, and would hold office for one 
year. Subcommittees would be elected by the general 
committee to deal with specific subjects, and their reports 
would be referred to the general committee for approval. 
A full member must be an assistant on work governed by 
the scales of the R. I. B. A. or M. S. A. at the time of 
application for membership, or must have had five years' 
experience and such technical training as might be 
approved by the committee. C. H. W. 


Education Toward Reality' 


By C. GRANT LA FARGE 


? | \HERE is no small measure of temerity in 
my venturing thus to address you upon a 
subject of which I can claim no practical 

experience. What right I may possess in the 
premises springs from the prolonged opportunity 
life has given me to observe my own deficiencies 
as well as those of others about me, and from 
certain reflections occurring as the result of 
what I have encountered in Government service. 
This has led me, as the war has led so many 
people, to see some old things in a new light, and, 
perhaps, if not to see them very clearly yet, at 
least to suspect that there are new things to be 
seen. I must be general rather than specific; 
speak of principles rather than methods; if in 
my thoughts there chance to be anything of 
value, your discussion of it should point the 
way to giving it practical effect. 

All of what I mean to say is in advocacy of 
reality; of making the educational processes 
with which we are concerned lead, as all other 
education should lead, toward the reality of life 
and its exactions, not away from them; of not 
fearing to heave overboard even the most 
cherished rubbish, once we find it to be rubbish; 
of daring to follow new paths, no matter how 
troublesome, if they will lead to the real high- 
ways men must travel. But if anyone thinks I 
stand here to propose the scrapping of all old 
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things, the deriding of all tradition, that I have 
swallowed whole all the recent educational pan- 
aceas, let him now discharge his mind of that 
notion. This is not the occasion to discuss the 
subject, but one thing may be said: Tradition 
may be good or it may be bad; we suffer as 
much from the bad as we benefit by the good; 
I would scrap the bad ones. I would see all of 
them subjected to the kind of impartial scrutiny, 
based upon no previous assumption either of 
sacrosanctity or imbecility, that would deter- 
mine which were valid and which not. If I can 
have my way, you may fasten on me any label 
that best suits your predilections, and I shall 
not much care what it is. 

My concern is with reality, whose bounds are 
not what we may touch and weigh, buy and 
sell—not material only. It includes them, for 
whoso builds must deal with them; it includes 
also the reactions, one upon another, and the 
relations, of material facts and things and those 
motives, acts, and feelings which in their sum 
make the life of the individual and the com- 
munity. Of these relations and reactions the 
war has shown us that we must open our eyes 
to new views. 

The purpose of our present inquiry is the 
education of those who mean to be architects. 
To determine your education you need first to 
know what result you propose to accomplish; 
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therefore, I shall take a glance at ends before I 
inquire into means. 

The architectural world has for some time 
past been in a state of dissatisfied, apprehensive 
unrest which has found expression in many ways 
—in schemes to advertise itself, its usefulness, 
and significance; in somewhat nebulous specula- 
tion about the causes of public indifference and 
lack of appreciation; in protests against the in- 
vasion by others of its legitimate, preémpted 
field; in assaults upon canons of professional 
ethics, as though their lesser technicalities were 
.of much moment to a busy, preoccupied world 
or of any great effect in a body that, while 
wrangling over the letter, disregarded the spirit; 
above all, in the agitated critical self-analysis, 
the anxious reaching out for ways to a better 
status, that have filled, and are filling, so many 
pages of their magazines. 

Were one a humorist, were he looking only 
for contributions to the human comedy, these 
expositions of our intellectual vagaries, our 
gropings and bewilderment, our occasional 
horse-sense, would furnish no little curious 
entertainment. But that is hardly the becoming 
róle for us, in face of the quite real predicament 
of our calling. So, with no attempt at any sift- 
ing of values or determination of the relative 
luminosity of the explanations offered to account 
for our woes, or the proposals made for their 
cure, let us try to see what it all means; let us 
seek some common source from which flows the 
vexed tumult of this troubled stream. And if I 
am not mistaken, if my own flounderings in 
many bogs in pursuit of will-o'-the-wisps have 
not induced a habit that has set me forever 
astray, then we shall find it in the detachment 
of the profession from the actualities of contem- 
poraneous thought and life, that is, from reality. 
The evidence of this, very plain it seems to me, 
appears in the character of the unrest. It is 
pervaded, throughout most of its manifesta- 
tions, by a constant note of anxiety, conscious 
or subconscious, over failure to maintain prac- 
tical connection with the popular energy; the 
most pertinent advice, so far as practicality 1s 
concerned, comes from those whose individual 
fitness has given them that connection. Whether 
the architect should consider himself and be con- 
sidered an artist or a business man; how he 
should conduct himself in one or the other, or 
in the dual capacity; what service he should 
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render and how to make the world value that 
service; to what extent he should be responsible 
for the quality and result of his service; whether 
or not his acting as a builder would, after all, 
really spot his professional immaculateness; 
why he is underpaid; jealous tremblings lest the 
dignity of his profession be not recognized, while 
he squabbles about the extent to which he may 
himself invade its dignity—anent all these there 
is much clamor of tongues. And there is a real 
yearning for service, with complaint about being 
denied the rendering of it, that is at once noble 
and pathetic: noble, for desire to serve is one of 
the finest human urges; pathetic, since so much 
of itis futile. Why? Because it is divorced from 
reality; because it remains an emotional state, 
a kind of “wishful to be helpful" attitude that 
is amiable, but an infernal bore. Out of it all 
comes the sense of confusion, of a beating of 
the air, of the plaintive voices of those straying 
in the wilderness. 

I shall not enlarge upon it, make no attempt 
to analyze it, for that would lead me too far 
from my subject. But one can hardly help ask- 
ing whether the origin of the trouble does not 
lie in education, the education of which the 
teaching of schools is but a part, though a 
vital part; and if this be so, whether it is not 
demanded of us whose education by experience 
and environment is proceeding so painfully, 
that we should look very closely at the schooling 
to be given tothose who with ardent hopesintend 
to followin the path wehavechosen forourselves. 

Lest it be thought that these remarks of 
mine lead nowhere, or that I am become the 
victim of some strange new narrow utilitarian 
beliefs, let me say now that I intend to show 
why I hold that contact with reality is necessary 
to the art of architectural design, and also to 
make at least one definite proposal about the 
manner of teaching. I can do these best, I 
think, by illustration; for that illustration I shall, 
instead of roaming over the wide diversified 
region of design and practice, confine myself to 
one phase of it only—all the better that it hap- 
pens to be the one most forcibly insisting upon 
our attention today. But since this means 
great restriction, and since the phase is one 
whose utilitarian aspects are supremely impor- 
tant, I have an explanatory word to say first, 
about excluded matters. 

I must, in great measure, pass by the region 
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of esthetics, as well as that domain of study 
which has to do with what flows from tradition 
—the history of the art and its styles; must 
largely ignore what we call the theory of design. 
This 1s not a choice imposed by taste, but by 
limitation of space and by the necessity I feel 
to attain the utmost clearness I am capable of. 
I may even seem to have some quarrel with 
esthetics; I have none. My quarrel is only with 
the confounding of the esthetic and the practical; 
with disproportionate, misplaced, false, unreal 
esthetics, which are neither agreeable or useful. 

I.can think of no department of education 
which, sanely and honestly pursued, should be 
more free from the danger of extreme theory 
and experimentation, of either the reactionary 
or the revolutionary, than that of architecture. 
It is ап art and it is a science, and it is also, if 
you please, a business. It must be practical, 
however devilish the ingenuity of our striving 
to avoid it; our extremest indifference cannot 
keep it from being highly technical. It must, 
were it only to maintain its existence, be the 
product of the habits and desires, the needs and 
the resources, the mechanical devices of its day; 
these it may lead or be led by—it may not 
escape them. 

On the other side, it must deal with style, 
which we might conveniently define as the 
application of constructive principles expressed 
in terms of orderly, logical appropriateness and 
beauty. And since it is beyond the power of 
human effort to invent anything so complex at 
any one time and as a whole, for invention 1s 
the new use or modification or extension of 
what is previously known, therefore the archi- 
tect, part of whose task is invention, is obliged 
perforce to know all that he can of what has 
come down to him from the past. But it is not 
enough for him to know it 1n a merely super- 
ficial external fashion; his business is to under- 
stand it, how and why it grew, what it means— 
otherwise his reckless use of it may be some- 
thing to make the angels weep. He is con- 
fronted with the study of history. I wish I might 
say something of that study, but again there 15 
not room here. What, in this rough way, I am 
trying to suggest is that one may not unreason- 
ably see this particular educational field as a 
sort of happy meeting-ground of whatever is 
best in both “Gary” and the humanities. 

To come now to the particular subject under 
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consideration, my plan is first to observe the 
way of the architect with an opportunity lately 
offered to him; next, the bearing of recent expe- 
rience in the handling of that opportunity as a 
war-measure, and, then, to see what it all points 
to in respect of the preparation of the future 
architect. 

For several years past it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that the living conditions of 
laborers outside the factories, their dwellings 
and their environment, were urgently in need of 
attention. From whatever standpoint the mat- 
ter was considered, of human productive effi- 
ciency or human well-being and happiness, so 
long as the approach was honestly made, it 
became increasingly evident that the effect of 
these conditions was deep, far-reaching, and 
widespread, upon health, morals, juvenile delin- 
quency, industrial unrest—in short, upon the 
fundamentals of citizenship in the case of those 
who by number constitute its bulk, while the 
inevitable reaction upon the more prosperous 
minority, though certainly grave, was hard to 
measure. It was also sufficiently plain that the 
conditions existing, though sometimes rising to 
a drab, joyless mediocrity, were mostly vile. It 
did not need the penetrating insight of supreme 
genius to discover that the prevalent housing of 
the working classes was a corrosive poison in 
the very midst of the republic; it did need an 
active interest and a knowledge of entirely ascer- 
tainable facts. It needed perception of the 
truth that people who live in squalor and ugli- 
ness that normally should and would revolt 
them, become, at last, blind to their surround- 
ings and indifferent to them, except as to phys- 
ical suffering, and even that they somehow 
manage to bear, but that the price must inex- 
orably be paid, of filth, disease, sorrow, failure 
of education, brutishness, disorder, hatred, and 
crime; that the gentle ministrations of esthetic 
benevolence are superficial lotions applied to 
radical corruption. The divine marvel and 
mystery is that out of such awful culture- 
grounds there does come sometimes so much of 
beauty and aspiration, but for that indestructi- 
bility of the human spirit man may take no 
credit nor count it in palliation of his indiffer- 
ence and neglect. 

Meanwhile the world was moving. Great 
Britain was at work and so was Germany. 
There was a stirring here; associations were 
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formed and held meetings, at which industrial 
housing and town-planning were discussed; the 
effect of living conditions upon Americanization 
was demonstrated; articles were written and lec- 
tures delivered; some actual housing work was 
undertaken, either directly by the industries or 
by independent organizations; one company in 
New York showed a most illuminating example 
of sound planning, advanced management, and 
healthy financial basis. Then the United States 
went to war, and the deluge descended. There 
is no need to elaborate the details of the story; 
it 1s familiar to all of you. 

It is of the great body of the profession that 
I speak, not of the exceptional individuals, when 
I ask, Where were the architects? On the side- 
lines. What did they do? Well, nothing much 
that amounted to anything. When civic and 
professional societies convened to discuss the 
housing problem, they were not there. They 
were dimly aware of garden cities abroad, and 
really liked the pretty pictures, but did not look 
much closer. They shuddered at the slums and 
deplored the unkempt suburban ugliness, and, 
in the intervals of their debates about the 
ethics of advertising, they advocated the City 
Beautiful until the world rebelled, and then 
they worked hard for Civic Centers. Splendid 
monumental plan and design would elevate the 
public taste and teach the ignorant, the shiftless, 
and the indifferent that beauty paid. Social 
miseries were to be cured by the application of 
what a certain brilliant designer, himself the 
author of many a lovely colonnade, once called 
"Ironic colyumes." They felt that the dwell- 
ings of the proletariat were surely a problem; 
that it ought to be solved; they confidently 
hoped to get some of it to do—not that they 
knew much about it, but relied upon their old 
assumption that they were, ex officio, Admirable 
Crichtons, and hence, when the work came, 
would promptly learn all about it. They were 
members of that native school of optimism 
whose conspicuous exemplar is the late, but by 
no means lamented, Mr. Bryan, who assured us 
that overnight a million men would spring to 
arms. All over the country they saw endless 
cheap houses erected, how or why they knew 
not—it has been stated that our normal expen- 
diture is something like a billion dollars annu- 
ally—and realized that architects had nothing 
to do with them. They spent no little energy in 
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moaning over the intrusion of their tribal enemy, 
the engineer, feeling him, and not unreasonably 
so, to be in the designing of appearance a bar- 
barian, and in group-planning a Joke, but seeing 
him, nevertheless, get away with the goods. 

And what of all those elements and conditions 
which enter into the housing problem—those 
that make it a problem and those that carry 
promise of its solution—how did the architects 
deal with them? What did they know of the 
distribution of labor, its wandering wasteful 
shiftings; of the chaotic employment methods; 
of the equally chaotic ways of rental and sale; 
of labor classes and their earnings; of the rela- 
tion between wages, rents, and sales; of the 
dependence of the small homeseeker upon that 
bloodiest fish that swims the financial sea, the 
loan-shark; of the ways of the real-estate specu- 
lator, of the speculative builder; of the distance 
that the workers could, or would, travel to and 
from their work, and how they did it, and what 
it cost them in money, and time, and fatigue, 
and what it cost the employers in diminished 
production and labor turnover? Did they know 
how the workman lived, how much he paid, 
and how it worked out for his family?. Did they 
know how he and his wife liked it, or what they 
did like and would buy if they could? Did they 
know how much a proper cheap house, or a 
quantity of them, should cost? What they 
actually did cost? Did they know what were all 
the things that go to make up the cost of such 
a house? Did they know why industry-owned 
and -controlled housing wouldn't pay; why the 
worker would rent, not buy it? Did they know 
how and why philanthropy and paternalism in- 
validated so-called ‘‘model” schemes? Did they, 
I won't say know, but have even a glimmering 
of what the management of industrial villages 
means? How aware were they of a plan of 
management and rental that not only seems to 
be in very truth a model, but that pays all it 
ought to, and that provides, instead of a depre- 
ciation fund, one for the replacement of its 
buildings when they have reached the end of 
their economic life? Had they worked for hous- 
ing laws, as distinguished from tenement and 
building laws? Had they proposed any system 
of loans such as the Federal farm loans? Had 
they tried to get groups of industries to back 
housing plans, for their own joint benefit, but 
under independent control? 
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I might go on; I have asked enough. The 
answer must be in the negative. 

Evidently something was wrong with the 
architects; what was it? When we contemplate 
the great works of great past times; the triumphs 
of Greece and Rome, of Byzantium, of medieval 
France, it is easy to feel that their makers must 
have been a race of giants. Yet everything we 
know of man, of his nature and capacity, of 
what circumstances and environment will pro- 
duce in him, tells us that such a conjecture would 
be sheer nonsense. Whatever men have done, 
man can do, and more. We have no warrant 
for supposing ourselves inherently incapable; 
we must seek elsewhere for the explanation of 
our weakness. I can find none better, all things 
considered—including the pertinent question 
whether the soil of industrial democracy, which 
produces no Pericles, no Mæcenas, no Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, 15 fertile for art—than that which I 
have already advanced, of education away from 
reality. And we have, I think, one proof of it, 
a most reassuring proof, in the performance of 
these same architects, or many of them, when 
reality so impinged upon them that no evasion 
of it was possible. But of that a little later. In 
fact, it was part of the workings of the United 
States Housing Corporation which is the next 
item of my illustration. 

This organization, created for the conduct of 
all the Government housing for war-workers 
other than that portion assigned to the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, was, in substance, the 
assemblage into one great collaborative unit of 
all those branches of specialized knowledge and 
training which, in one way or another, are needed 
to treat a problem of congestion and labor turn- 
over, whether by building or otherwise, in its 
truly manifold aspects. As description, this 
brief statement must suffice; it would take at 
least the full limits of my paper to give even a 
condensed account of all the parts and their 
functions. 

For the designing of each housing develop- 
ment (projects, they are called) a Committee of 
Design was appointed, consisting of architect, 
engineer, and town-planner. They were chosen 
from private practice. They worked as a com- 
posite unit, the principle of collaboration being 
strongly emphasized. Indeed, experience so 
proved the absolute, unqualifed need of this, 
that, shortly before the signing of the armistice 


put an end to new activity, a project being 
launched that would have been by far the great- 
est of all—Neville City, near Pittsburgh, that 
proposed the ultimate housing of perhaps 60,000 
people—the following scheme was adopted. A 
strong committee was appointed, to have full 
charge of the work and to act somewhat like the 
directing committees of our World's Fairs, hav- 
ing authority to employ such other designers as 
they might consider desirable. Their office was 
established on the site of the project, and they 
were required to take up residence there, as also 
would be all whom they should add to their 
number. One definite injunction was laid upon 
them; that there should be only one common 
drafting-room, and that in that room all the 
designers must work side by side. Had Neville 
City gone ahead, I believe we should have seen 
something for all the world to come and admire. 
Upon the appointment of a Committee of De- 
sign, its members were very fully and closely 
instructed in the objects, principles, and con- 
duct of the work, and given the extensive 
information that had been so painstakingly 
collected, digested, and elaborated in Washing- 
ton. Now, as to their performance. First, the 
architects. 

In view of the very limited experience this 
country had afforded, and with due weight given 
to the exceedingly trying restrictions imposed 
by war upon the use of building materials and 
to the abnormal costs arising from the same 
cause, taking further into account the numerous 
difficulties in the way of procuring good work- 
manship, it is my best opinion that what they 
have done will, as a whole, shed luster upon the 
profession and be a credit to the country. The 
general level is good; it rises sometimes to dis- 
tinguished brilliance. No words of mine, more- 
over, can praise too highly the spirit of devotion 
so plainly shown in the unselfish acceptance 
cheerfully of but slender remuneration and in 
most arduous work. This applies to all, not the 
architects alone. I pay this modest tribute to 
my brothers with a full heart and deepest satis- 
faction, though the object of my remarks 1s 
neither to blame nor praise, but to seek lessons 
for our guidance in the task ahead. I do not, 
for I may not claim that we, meaning the 
Housing Corporation, have solved this great 
problem. We had not time. I do claim that we 
have shown the way to its solution, and that is 
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a long, long step ahead. And we have shown 
one thing as never before in our day has it 
been shown: the possibility and the value of 
collaboration. We have seen artistic collabora- 
tion, but never such a union of all the forces as 
have toiled together in this work for their 
country's service. 

Of the architects, then, this must be said: 
their common difficulty was the facing squarely 
of the practical. Their job was intensely, re- 
morselessly practical. Not one single item of 
delightful appearance but must grow from the 
hardest, sternest limitations of design and con- 
struction. Never before did the dollars have to 
be so carefully counted. Cost to build and cost 
to design; the control of their own office ex- 
penses; the avoidance of wasteful ways of mak- 
ing drawings; the accuracy of mechanical lay- 
outs and of specifications; the money value of 
speed; the clear understanding and statement of 
their accounts; the realization of why cost was 
so vital a factor and of what cost actually con- 
sisted, and what 1t meant to the result of the 
investment—all these were essential. And they 
were weak, there is no gainsaying it; their 
attack was not strong, clear, and direct. In con- 
trast with this, in the sharpest kind of contrast, 
were our old friends, the engineers. Their 
approach to the questions within their province 
was never fumbling, hesitant, but always 
straight and sure. When they made an esti- 
mate 1t was as nearly complete and accurate as 
possible; it showed not merely the bare, detached 
cost of installation, but included the other ele- 
ments of cost that the investor must reckon 
with. In the discussion of the reports of investi- 
gations, upon which the determination of pro- 
jects was based, the comments and queries of 
the staff engineers were notably searching, prac- 
tical, and pertinent. The expense accounts of 
the employed engineers were clear and under- 
standable. To sum them up, they were a con- 
vincing demonstration of technical sureness and 
orderly habit of mind. 

If, then, the propositions I have advanced are 
correct: that the architect was adrift upon 
troubled waters, trying, as it were, to navigate 
without a compass; that in a most severely 
utilitarian task he managed to achieve beauty 
under adverse conditions; that his success was 
due in great measure to his being strictly, some- 
times even harshly, chained down to reality; 
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that this reality was shaped and formulated by 
the remarkable collaboration I have referred to, 
and that part of it was the explicit contribution 
of the engineer, then it is pertinent to examine 
into their bearing upon education. 

As this inquiry shapes itself in my mind, it 
suggests two somewhat similar branches, both 
growing from that same stem which I have called 
education toward reality. I can put forward 
nothing that will greatly help toward the com- 
position of the long-standing difference between 
the architect and the engineer, unless it may be 
that each of them should try to become con- 
scious of the extent to which the possession by 
him of what the other has would be to his great 
advantage. The application of the idea, in the 
case of the mature, must rest with everyone to 
determine for himself; its application to those 
who await their shaping seems to me clearer. 
At first blush it might seem to be the definite 
inclusion of engineering study in the architec- 
tural course, but though there may still be 
something to be said for this, I do not believe 
that it is the answer. To find the answer, we 
should ask what there is in the training of the 
engineer that produces the result we have just 
noted; for we must recognize that unless our 
youth had almost unlimited time and abundant 
personal means, even to give them the funda- 
mentals of engineering science up to the point 
of its branching into specialization, would imply 
the sacrifice of too much that is essential to the 
study of architecture as an art. Then we should 
next ask what there is in the science of engi- 
neering that 1s necessary to be grasped by one 
practising the science and art of architecture, a 
field broader than that of engineering, includ- 
ing much of it, and requiring of those who culti- 
vate it that they shall work with, codrdinate, 
understand, criticize and control many special- 
ists. The answer to our first inquiry will prob- 
ably be, though I speak in much ignorance of 
engineering study, that the instruction of the 
engineer is not divided, as that of the architect 
so unhappily is, into an amazing and irrational 
separation of two interdependent things, even 
almost identical, that we know as design and 
construction. To our second query the answer 
will be that all that is comprised within the 
realm of construction, with its laws and prin- 
ciples, is the application of engineering science. 

Therefore, it seems to me that from the very 
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beginning of the study of architecture—and I 
definitely include its history—every possible 
emphasis should be placed upon the unqualified 
integration of the theory and practice of con- 
struction with the theory and practice of design. 
The inseparability of the two should never be 
obscured or lost to sight; its presentation, in 
teaching, in discussion, in judgments, in the 
handling of school problems and theses, should 
be intimately and personally coórdinated. That 
much of collaboration should be in the indi- 
vidual. The study of construction should be 
made as live, as real, as interesting as possible, 
and should include as much as may be possible 
of the fundamentals of engineering, rather than 
its more abstruse technicalities; how much this 
may be I very frankly do not know. 

Let me repeat some of the reasons: That 
construction is an essential part of the very 
fiber of all real architecture; that since archi- 
tecture is the art of building, the architect whose 
study and consequent bent is toward design as 
something independent of, or a sort of half- 
sister to, construction, is—forgive the vulgar 
pun—a paper sport. Construction, the fiber of 
design, is the essence of architecture, the very 
art of building, and should be the innermost 
self of the architect. Again, in the realm of all 
that specialization to which he cannot attain, he 
must use those who have; must understand and 
control and coórdinate their work; the more he 
knows of its principles, the better he is qualified 
to ао so. There is no honest architect but knows 
full well his deficiencies in this respect. Let us 
be honest. Last, and by no means least, is that 
which has so penetrated the minds not only of 
myself but many others in the service from which 
I have lately come: the direct, sure, competent, 
orderly habit of mind that the engineer's train- 
ing evidently engenders. If the architect needs 
any one thing supremely, he needs this. And 
when he has it, we may look forward with some 
confidence to his entirely holding his own 
against the encroachments now distressing us, 
for he will be so much bigger and better and 
stronger than those whose successful invasion 
today is founded upon the assumption of an 
efficiency they do not fully possess, for they are 
too narrowly trained, too ignorant of the greater 
principles that real architecture includes and is 
founded upon. 

Against the objection that to give any such 


amount of what may be called engineering study 
in an architectural course is impracticable, I 
urge this. There is probably no department of 
education that, as a result of the war's effect, 
must not be overhauled. The days of educa- 
tional dilettanteism are, or should be, over. We 
have got to face those of far more constant and 
intensive study, of more effective teaching. 
There must be some way of reorganizing old 
methods so that the streams which now flow in 
separate channels shall at least partly unite. 
More than that: there is need for a fair con- 
structive examination of those academic curri- 
cula of universities which will be followed by the 
study of architecture, to the end that they shall 
directly lead, rather than straggle, there. This 
probably means some conscientious work with 
courses in history and fine arts. And why should 
not the same thing be done with the secondary 
schools? Who knows of any expensive private 
school where a boy with artistic bent, wanting 
quite clearly to be an architect, can get any- 
thing specifically chosen to be of value to him 
in the program he must thereafter follow for a 
good many years? 

For the exposition of the other branch I have 
in mind, let me imagine a school problem— 
always understanding that my narrow exclusive- 
ness is because of lack of time. This problem, 
for a change, is not predigested; it does not 
assume that some magnificently wealthy patriot 
intends to erect a palace for visiting imperial 
and royal exiles in a public park, and that the 
Corinthian order is appropriate. It has been 
preceded by certain visits to such places, say, 
as Bridgeport and Quincy; the plants and the 
housing and their relation have been discussed. 
There have been some talks to satisfy the 
interest aroused in the students, by a town 
manager, an industrial engineer, a town-plan- 
ner, the representative of a housing association, 
others; the subject has become real. There 
have been some exercises in the design of fac- 
tories as an esthetic problem. The small house 
and industrial town plans, here and abroad, 
have been studied. The problem, in its first 
stage, is presented in the form of an adequate 
map of some vacant property, accompanied by 
a statement of the facts relating thereto that 
are germane. First part of the exercise: say 
what should be done with this property and give 
the reasons why, and.something of how. I said 
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the problem would not be predigested, but it is, 
to this extent, that all the indications given point 
to one logical solution; it may be even still 
further so in detail, according to the length of 
time assigned to its treatment, its extent, the 
maturity of the class, the judgment of the in- 
structor. Those are details. First credit: for 
the answer, and the understanding exhibited in 
making it. Second stage: design the develop- 
ment. . 

I submit that, however crude the showing— 
and it might well be pretty crude— there would 
have been here an exercise of intelligence. and 
live interest; that there would have been the 
direct contact with essential facts and life such 
as we must all deal with or fail as men and as 
workmen; that the processes of reasoning would 
have worked naturally from cause to effect, 
from the inside outward; that this would be 
education toward reality. We would do well to 
project our gaze forward and try to discover 
what that reality means. We have lived through 
the days of trifling with the inanities of the 
“city beautiful; of a poor misunderstanding of 
town-planning as a thing of physical facts and 
arrangements only; we have emerged into the 
wider comprehension that tells us it means no 
less than planning for the very lives of men. 
It is not the mere planning and building of 
streets and parks, schools and dwellings and 
gardens, of their embellishment and the pro- 
vision of the public conveniences we call utilities; 
it is the terms on which, the ways in which 
people, old and young, will travel and traffic in 
those streets, play in those parks, study and 
teach in those schools, dwell in those houses, 
cultivate those gardens. And it is how they 
may, and shall, cultivate the other garden, the 
garden of the mind and the soul, the garden 
that is in every human being, humble or exalted; 
the garden whose individual state is, we are 
learning, the common concern of all. 

This planning may not be the work of any 
one class, or group, or profession; it requires the 
concert of all the constructive forces of the 
community; in it is work and to spare for each 
one who has anything real to contribute. The 
effort 1t must make is not merely one against 
the inertia of prejudice, lack of vision, the /aissez- 
faire tendency, but it implies warfare, the wag- 
ing of battle against active forces of greed and 
selfishness. At this very moment, when the din 
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of patriotic enthusiasm still fills the air, we 
already have the proof. Hardly was the ink 
upon the armistice dry when a scheme was 
plainly disclosed, so cynically regardless of every 
single thing for which men have suffered and 


died in this war, that only the most sinister 


motives can possibly underlie it. Its aim is the 
total destruction of every forward-looking aspect 
of a great governmental undertaking, to the 
obvious end of affording a lucrative opportunity 
for personal gain. These vultures, with the sure, 
keen scent of their obscene hovering species, 
smelt the appetizing carrion that was to be, 
while it still walked alive. With patriotic flap- 
ping of their filthy wings, they soared magnif- 
icently in the company of those whose souls 
were white, their sharp eyes watching all the 
while without a waver the approach of the hour 
of dismemberment. It is such as this that 1s to 
be fought, not only now but until the coming of 
a day we cannot foresee. It is to be a part of 
the army that must wage this battle in the days 
of peace, a working part, not fluttering on the 
outskirts, that I would see our young men 
prepared. 

I know there are difficulties; there is one plain 
enough. To accomplish any such program as I 
have so hastily sketched, you have got to have 
as teachers men of special and perhaps unusual 
attainments and experience in greater numbers. 
That means money. I count all that as nothing. 
Once you have clearly made up your minds to 
what you propose to do, and are able as clearly 
to present it, the rest will follow. 

There is the difficulty, a very great one, of the 
arrangement of available time. As to this, I can 
only suggest that if the promise of such a plan 
is great enough—and I do. believe that it may 
well be—then the arrangement can somehow 
be devised. 

Gentlemen, all about us we can see a people 
rushing to avoid the lessons inculcated by the 
most searching, terrible experience our civiliza- 
tion has ever known, striving to forget, to dodge 
their responsibility, to go back unscathed to the 
old selfish, thoughtless ways. We may, per- 
chance, be able in a measure to do this for our- 
selves; but, by all we hold dear, let us not close 
our eyes to what lies before the coming genera- 
tion, not shirk our duty to those who must pay 
the bills run up by any incompetence or coward- 
ice we may show. 
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Doorway or Ruinep House, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 
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AVENUE OF CEDARS, THE HERMITAGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 
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SipE Portico or THE CAPITOL, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Photograph by Ben J, Lubschez 
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THE CAPITOL Front, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE CAPITOL, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 
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Tue HERMITAGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 
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Tower OF THE CAPITOL, NASHVILLE, .TENN. 
Photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 
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Portico or THe HERMITAGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 
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A Solution of the Housing Problem in the United States” 


By MILO HASTINGS 


PART I. THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


HE housing plan here offered has obvious 
kinship with the English garden city. It 
is differentiated from the English plan to 
adapt it more closely to American conditions 
and needs. | 
The American possesses no overwhelming 
fondness for ancient and established forms of 
dwelling architecture. If, in our house-building 
and community-planning, any practical comforts 
and modern conveniences be sacrificed to the 
ancient European cults of rustic beauty, the 
American tenant is going to repudiate our efforts 
as mere artistic foolery. | 
The American does possess a contrasting 
fondness for labor-saving inventions and “той- 
ern improvements," and places a value thereon 
out of all keeping with European standards. He 
wants things up-to-date, and is willing to pay 
for modern features of housing conveniences 
and comforts out of all proportion to their 
actual cost. In the Flagg workingmen's apart- 
ments, in New York, the belated installations of 
baths permitted a raising of the rents on a 


scale that paid a hundred per cent on the cost 


of their installation. 

Nor do American working folk, and partic- 
ularly the women, take kindly to those ancient 
ideals of thrift and economy that, in song and 
story, hover about the lowly peasant's cot. They 
want neither cot nor cottages, but houses and 
bungalows. They do not want to carry market 
baskets nor sit before open fires. They like to 
get out and travel and go to shows. They want 
an auto and a garage; they want hot water and 
steam heat, a telephone and goods delivered— 
preferably “in the rear." Ех 

Since the American scale of values is different, 
we should translate the lessons that Europe has 
to teach us into American terms, and plan our 
housing so as to give the American the greatest 

ssible measure of those things he wants and 
is willing to pay for. | 

The American does want a private house and 


*One of the two winning theses in the competition instituted jointly 
by the Journal of the American Institute of Architects and the Ladies’ 


Home Journal. 


suburban or country life; but he also wants city 
conveniences. Ás things now stand, it is difficult 
to give him both at a price he can pay. Our 
problem is to devise a plan that will give the 
worker a private house and a garden, together 
with coóperative utilities and services, and at a 
total cost within his means. 

This is an end that cannot be attained with- 
out some sacrifice of the picturesque freedom of 
the plotting of the present conventional garden 
city. There is no intent here to discard the 
esthetic values of artistic irregularity, but only 
to compromise the ideals of the landscapist 
with the practical limitations of the engineer. 


A Street That Functions Efficiently 


The varied ends sought, and proportioned to 
American tastes, can be most economically 
secured by building a series of detached houses 
along a line of service utilities. Our present 
street is such a line, but it is not an efficient line. 
If it be narrow, or the houses be set too near the 
street, it is cramped and ugly. If it be wide and 
spacious, and the houses set well back, it is 
unduly expensive, and the total amount of 
pavement and total length of digging and pip- 
ing to carry the utilities into the house is too 
great. 

We can gain economy by a specialization of 
the functions of the street. We can broaden the 
street that is to be the front of the house until 
it is no longer a street but a parkway. We can 
concentrate the heavy traffic and service utili- 
ties at the rear of the house until it narrows 
down to the one-way vehicle track made of two 
concrete rails with concave surfaces fitted to 
the gage of an ordinary motor vehicle. The con- 
struction of this "auto railroad" will require but 
a small part of the material needed for the 
modern street, yet the service rendered will be 
more efficient. 

Paralleling this track, and constructed as a 
part of it, will be the line of service-pipes and 
cables. The minimum list will include the 
water-line, the sewer, gas, telephone, and the 
light and power circuit. The sewer must be 
buried in the ground and sloped for gravity flow, 
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A SOLUTION OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN 


Water-pipes must be buried, not only to prevent 
freezing but to cool the water in summer. Where 
no heating-line is to be provided, it may also be 
necessary to bury the gas-pipes to keep the col- 
lected water from freezing. The wire cables 
may be located in a groove on the side of the 
concrete rail, and so be more available. But if 
central heat is to be provided, a conduit made 
of sections of asphalted concrete boxes may be 
placed above the ground-level. By this plan it 
will be possible to keep insulation dry and there 
will be less heat lost to the air than to the better 
conductor, the damp ground. Where such a 
surface conduit is used, all pipes and wires, ex- 
cept water and sewage, may be carried therein. 
This heat-carrying conduit will pass just beneath 
the floor at the rear of the house, and, if there 
be a garage, the heating conduit may also pass 
through it just inside the rear wall. Thus, the 
heat radiation from the main will not be wholly 
wasted. 


Rear Streets versus Front Streets | 


This compact service-way should be located 
at the immediate rear of the houses and the 
houses aligned thereto. This line need not be 
rigidly straight, but it should avoid unnecessary 
windings and sharp turns. While rigidity of 
alignment in the rear is essential to efficiency, in 
the front there is no rigid house alignment. We 
avoid the straight and narrow way of the city 
street, not by winding and curving it, but by 
substituting for the street a sufficiently wide 
parkway to permit of variations within itself. 

The rear service-line is for utility traffic. It 
makes direct contact with the rear room of the 
house. Here all goods may be delivered into a 
trap or chute without the deliveryman alighting 
from his car—often without his stopping. Gar- 
bage and waste paper, set out through a wall- 
trap, are collected with like dispatch. The car 
on such a track needs no guidance, hence the 
extra man now often required may be dispensed 
with. Such superior delivery to the house, in 
addition to the direct economy, will stimulate 
all manner of coóperative effort. Functions like 
baking and laundering should, in such a com- 
munity, become completely centralized. 

The community kitchen, which has made 
great strides during the war, requires only a more 
efficient system of house-delivery to make it a 
permanent service in the industrial community. 
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With all modern utilities in the home and this 
ald toward the centralization of the few remain- 
ing functions of housekeeping, women will be so 
freed from home labor as to greatly increase their 
capacities for industrial labor outside the home. 
While woman's participation in industry is not 
without its evils, the nation must find other ways 
of correcting these evils than by refusing to 
accept labor-saving methods of lightening house- 
hold drudgery. Opposing the centralization of 
housekeeping functions 1s quite as stupid as the 
opposition once shown to linotypes and grain- 
binders. 

This tradeway or service-road is not for beauty 
but for utility. By making it virtually an auto- 
mobile railway, speed and service will be en- 
hanced. By more efficient transportation for 
goods, we make possible a greater decentraliza- 
tion of population and gain access to a greater 
area of land for recreation and cultivation. 

As we cannot have service without an intru- 
sive proximity to the dwelling, we want this 
service concentrated so that it can be better 
hidden. The rear of the house, and often a 
garage, together with a garden-house and tool- 
shed, will half enclose this line. We have but 
to connect up these buildings with a few con- 
crete posts, stretch a substantial woven-wire 
mesh, and plant climbing vines, and our service 
rght of way is fenced off as securely as an 
English railway. The house door into the 
traffic-way, required only for the delivery of 
large articles, can be kept bolted from the out- 
side. Thus child-life will be safeguarded and 
speed may be unrestricted. Access to the garden 
lands in the rear would be by means of a plat- 
form extending from an upper porch out over 
the narrow service-way and an outer stairway 
descending into the garden space beyond. 


Gardens, Parks, and Play-Spaces 


For commuting suburbanites or industrial 
workers, the garden-patches should not be 
fenced. A narrow strip near the house may be 
reserved for outbuildings and for a few fruit 
trees or perennial crops, like asparagus. Leav- 
ing the remainder of the garden land unfenced 
will permit of economical coóperative plowing. 
Division lines may be determined by sighting 
through between landmarks, and thus wasteful 
and weed-breeding fencerows may be avoided. 
Where the holdings are of larger size, a nearby 
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strip can be left for coóperative plowing and 
the land beyond be fenced for chicken-yards 
and cow-lots. In such developments, many 
tenants would require the smaller garden hold- 
ing only, and the larger space beyond could be 
leased to those desiring them. 

As the concentration of houses on the service- 
line is essential to gain coóperative utilities, so 
the extension of the land in the opposite direction 
will gain greater areas for cultivation. 

Our logical housing unit will be formed of two 
approximately parallel lines of houses. Con- 
nected at its outer end by the return bend of the 
service-line, the unit will form a U. At the open 
end of this U is the established city, or, if all 
things are to be new, the industrial and trading 
area of the new city. The inside of the U will 
be parked throughout and traversed by no heavy 
service traffic but only by such walks and light 
roads as are needed for recreational purposes 
and private cars. 

Within this U, with its park-like and non- 
commercial environs, may be located schools, 
clubs, athletic courts, and other social and 
recreational institutions. But the social value 
of this land will not depend upon its elaborate 
equipment; its primary purpose is to give a 
sense of room and freedom and to provide ample 
play-space for children. If it be nothing more 
than an alternation of groves and grass lands, 
with an occasional school, it will well serve its 
purpose of giving the residents a free recreational 
common, which is often absent, even іп suburbs 
where all land except the street is fenced off as 
private grounds. 

The length of this U is indefinite. Where the 
land is available for possible later expansion, the 
outer end of the U should not be built up with 
houses, but should merely carry the service-way 
and utility pipes which may be moved further 
out in case of expansion. 


Economies 1n Construction 


The construction of the houses themselves, 
being planned and built in considerable num- 
bers, will gain the economies due to wholesale 
building operations. In the recent Australian 
rural communities these wholesale economies 
are reported to have reduced the housing costs 
to one-half that of individually built houses. In 
the present plan, the codperative utilities will 
necessitate a standardizing of heating equip- 
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ment and similar fixtures that will show the 
usual economies of standardization. Our prog- 
ress in pouring cement houses indicates further 
possibilities of economy. Such economies 
necessitate similarity in the finished houses. We 
accept similarity in automobiles because of 
economies, and there is no reason why we should 
not accept it in houses. But if the whole effect 
of the house and its environs is cramped, monot- 
onous, and ugly, we can pay too great a price 
for economy. The solution is to accept a larger 
degree of repetition in house design and fittings 
where the economies are greatest, and to secure 
a compensating variety and beauty by the freer 
use of land in the parkway. 


Decentralization of Population 


In the model English garden city of Letch- 
worth there 15 a population of 35,000 on 4,500 
acres, or about two-thirds of an acre per family. 
And yet, in Letchworth, twelve houses are per- 
mitted per acre, which, with a lot 150 feet in 
depth, would mean only 24 feet in lot-width. 
In this much-famed English model, the cramp- 
ing of houses is thus permitted in the town, 
which is then surrounded with a belt of munic- 
ipally owned farms. The outermost acre of 
Letchworth is only several miles from the city 
center. Such a distance can be negotiated by a 
jitney bus in ten minutes at a cost of two or 
three cents per passenger. 

We can well afford to discard this Letchworth 
farm-belt and distribute our people over the 
whole of our land. After allowing for the space 
for industrial needs, we will have a land area a 
little better than a half an acre per family. This 
must be proportioned between the park space, 
the building and private yard, and the garden 
space in the rear. The houses on the two sides 
of the U contribute equally of their allotted space 
to the central parkway, which should be at 
least 200 feet wide. Allow another hundred feet 
for the private lawn and house-site and 200 feet 
for the garden. The total depth is thus 400 feet, 
which will result in a lot-width of 60 feet. 


Central Heat and Hot Water 


This is a far greater decentralization than is 
gained in the English garden city, yet in order 
to have central heat for every house, we have 
only to provide 60 feet of heating main. We 
have not done this thing, but the reasons are 
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not found in the textbooks of our heating engi- 
neers, but merely in our unsocial planning. The 
distribution of heat and of hot water for bath 
and kitchen use may be combined. Such water 
could be rapidly circulated by pumps and the 
pressure kept up, if need be, by a relay of elec- 
trically driven centrifugal pumps out on the line. 
The cost of power for such forced circulation 
should be more than met by the economies in 
coal cost from more efficient heating at the 
central plant, and thus yield as a net gain the 
advantages of the cleanliness and comfort se- 
cured and of labor saved by a hot-water supply 
and the hot-water heat within the home. 

The original cost of our conduit and its piped 
utilities will be offset by the elimination of in- 
dividual house-heating systems and the saving 
of the cost of a cellar beneath the house. The 
present uses of the cellar or basement are for 
the location of a heating plant, for a place for 
keeping food cool in summer or to prevent its 
freezing in winter, and, in some modern cottages, 
as a location for the laundry. In the present 
plan none of these needs appear. 

Where heat may be piped, so can anything 
else that flows by pipe or wire. Sixty feet of 
vacuum pipe will cost less than an individual 
vacuum sweeper. Why should the worker's 
wife sweep with a broom and dust with turkey 
feathers when the expenditure of a few cents a 
month for electric energy will save her an hour 
of work a day and rid the house of dust-carrying 
disease germs? Again I am constrained to 
believe our nineteenth century sociology and not 
our twentieth century engineering is at fault. 
Why should we go on building workers' houses 
with a hot-water tank on a kitchen range and 
put bathing on an uncertain schedule?—for men 
will bathe where hot water is always on tap and 
will not where they have to go down in the 
kitchen and fire up and wait an hour in order 
to get a hot bath. Why should we pile up the 
responsibilities and labor of decent living when 
it is cheaper and easier to make living easy? 

We always approach this problem of housing 
from the standpoint of an eleventh-hour rush 
to get roofs over the heads of a multitude of 
workers that the sudden growth of some great 
factory has herded into insufficient quarters. 
For such needs, a scale of density of population 
like that of the garden city is as near what we 
want as we can now determine it. But, as our 
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social control over industry grows more intelli- 
gent, we will cease to let these huge factories 
dictate the density of our living and begrudge 
us more than this arbitrary minimum of soil. 


The Workman and the Land 


We have a presentiment—and all Utopians 
that ever wrote have strengthened it—that in 
the future more of us are going to possess land- 
holdings somewhere between the 160-acre farm 
and the 14-acre garden, and that agriculture and 
industry will be more closely interwoven than 
now. Time and intelligence now at work will 
surely intensify agriculture and teach us to grow 
more food from less land; improved transporta- 
tion will bring us closer together in minutes and 
in dollars, though farther apart in miles; the dis- 
tribution of social utilities will make life com- 
fortable, though removed from the city throngs. 

To accomplish these ends more speedily, we 
must concentrate our houses on a line to gain 
the advantages of better transportation and 
more coóperative utilities, and extend our land 
back in strips at right angles from the line of 
houses to gain access to more soil. The max- 
imum of house concentration is the continuous 
house of the Chambless Roadtown plan; the 
minimum is the present arrangement of farm- 
houses. | 

There is no absolute standard for the deter- 
mination of compromises between these ex- 
tremes, but the range included by the plan here 
offered (the essential idea of which the writer 
published in 1909) is that beginning with the 
detached house and ending with the distance at 
which it ceases to be feasible to pipe water. Be- 
tween these extremes I believe may be found the 
most acceptable and economical housing plans 
for industrial population in areas where it is 
feasible to provide gardens, and also for those 
intensive agricultural communities where vege- 
table, fruit, and poultry farming are the chief 
industries. Within this range of population 
density will be included the equivalent of our 
present suburban and village life and all of our 
plans for agricultural holdings in industrial 
regions. As we repudiate our present congested 
metropolitan life, and as the wasteful processes 
of extensive agriculture are restricted, this 
middle ground in the ratio of men to land may 
come to include a major portion of our whole 
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Picture now our plan applied to a semi-agri- 
cultural development with holdings of from 2 to 
Іо acres. The houses can be spaced from тоо feet 
to 100 yards apart. We shall cease to fence in 
our tradeway and shall probably lose our piped 
heat and vacuum, but we can retain a superior 
delivery service and our electricity, gas, and 
water—perhaps the latter with enough capacity 
for garden irrigation. 

Our little lands will extend for 1,000 feet or so 
to the rear. The residents who are otherwise 
engaged will retain only a nearby garden-patch 
and sublet the rear portion of their holdings to 
land-loving neighbors. If our community has 
retained the U formation, there will be from 
fifty to a hundred families to the mile, and we 
may have good schools, social clubs, and 
coóperative recreational facilities. With auto 
bus service our people may go 5 to 10 miles to 
work or to trade with no undue expense or loss 
of time. 

But this last picture need not mark the max- 
imum of decentralization. We can give up the 
central parkway, combine our pipe- and transit- 
way with the free vehicle road, and alternate our 
houses оп the opposite sides, place them 100 
yards apart, and carry our tilled lands back a 
mile, and our meadows, small grains, and pas- 
tures another mile, and we will have an average 
farm size of 600 feet by 2 miles or 150 acres, 
which is entirely too much for the farmer of 
the future. Far from being inefficient, the long 
field of such a farm would be better adapted to 
economical cultivation than the square field, for 
less time and space are wasted at turns. The 
square survey of American farms is unadapted 
to an age when the delivery truck, the pipe- 
line, and the power wire mean more to men than 
the vaunted isolation of feudal castle or plan- 
tation home. By applying our principle of the 
line concentration of living to our farm-survey, 
we would secure, economically, good roads, 
electric light, rural delivery of goods from city 
stores, a bus line, water, sewerage, and gas to 
cook with 1f we want it, and neighbors just out 
of earshot. 

So much to show that there is really no limit 
to the application of the principle, but the im- 
mediately practical application is not to general 
farming, except, perhaps, to newly reclaimed 
lands. The most urgent need for housing is for 
our industrial workers; and our aim should be 
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to give them as much land as they will use, and 
give them also a detached and private dwelling, 
and yet deny them none of the utilities avail- 
able in apartment or flat. 

There is a time, on Sunday afternoons, when 
we appreciate curved drives and winding paths, 
and for our play-place and playtime we set 
aside the parkway in front of our houses, but, 
in building the houses and supplying them with 
service, mere beauty must compromise with 
efficiency. The aristocrat lives fronting on the 
park and has all goods delivered in the rear, and 
so can the democrat if he will quit being an 
anarchist in his town-making and house-building. 


PART II. THE ECONOMIC METHOD 
The Menace of Landlordism 


Our existing system of American land-tenure 
grew out of our plan of turning over our public 
domain on easy terms to land-owning farmers. 
By so doing we thought to establish a sound and 
enduring democratic tenure. The result of this 
system, in its present state of evolution, is that 
the modest fortunes of a large portion of our 
people are founded on the unearned increment 
from the rise in the price of real estate, and hence 
it is extremely difficult for us as a democratic 
people to now repudiate the system. 

But our much-lauded and fondly worshipped 
land-tenure system is not an enduring one. It is 
the favorite criticism of misunderstood socialism 
that if we divided the world's wealth equally 
today it would be unequally divided by tomor- 
row night. That is what is happening to our 
American land system, for our intended democ- 
racy of private ownership, founded on home- 
steading, is gradually but surely being lost 
through the irregularities of inheritance, the 
rise and fall of fortune, the increase in land- 
values and the big fish eating the little ones. 
Landlordism and tenantry is the sure but 
inevitable outcome. 

We boast that our own democracy means, not 
equality, but equality of opportunity. But there 
can be no equality of opportunity for the new- 
born in a nation where lands are no longer free 
and where a portion of the population live off 
of the socially created rental values of land. 


ІМоте.--Еог the statistics covering the growth of landlordism, and 
the diminution of home ownership in the United States, the reader is 
referred to “Тһе Housing Problem in War and in Peace," published by 
the Journal of the A. I. А.) 
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A SOLUTION OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


Government Control Necessary to Prevent 
Congestion and Slums 


We can go on dodging the issue and leaving 
the disinherited unborn to right it as they may. 
But while we may not be ready to apply a land 
reform to our general farm holdings, the time is 
at hand when the land speculator can no longer 
be allowed to congest our cities and absorb the 
surplus earnings of our workers by the incre- 
ment of land rentals. If we would extend towns 
and cities or build new communities on a socially 
conscious plan, there is no use going about the 
business except on some basis of federal, state, 
municipal or community land ownership which 
will save for the community the wealth the 
community will create. 

Under the urge of war, England, goaded by a 
land situation worse than our own, achieved a 
sudden radicalism which goes further than we 
may desire to ро. The land for English industrial 
war towns was not only condemned at pre-war 
prices by the Government, but provision was 
made that adjacent lands might thereafter be 
condemned at pre-war prices. A fairer plan 
would be to give the public agencies active in 
housing enterprises the right to condemn the 
lands needed at present values, and the right to 
condemn further lands when the need arises at 
values to be determined by their worth at the 
time the project was founded, plus such ratio 
of increment in value as the regional or state 
records show as having accrued in lands of 
similar type but not effected by proximity to 
industrial communities. 


Who Shall Build Our New Communities ? 


But we must not only decide what to do but 
who is to do it. Town-planning by individual 
private enterprise is ruled out because it breeds 
congestion and slums. Town-planning by private 
development companies may be fairly satisfac- 
tory for the middle-class suburbanites, but it 
has utterly failed to properly house our workers. 
Town-building by industrial corporations, who 
are forced into such enterprises by the necessity 
of housing their workers, is somewhat more 
efficient and is the prevailing method in present- 
day building. Such corporations employ the 
best of our town-planners and small-house archi- 
tects, and these men work from the employer’s 
point of view. Comfort and efficiency for labor 
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they consider. But to build up communities 
wherein the landlord and employer are one and 
the same corporation is to accentuate and per- 
petuate our present overgrown industrial feu- 
dalism. Democracy will not thrive in these cor- 
poration towns where the water from the taps 
and from the eaves is flavored alike with steel 
or rubber, or shredded wheat biscuits, or a 
certain brand of soap. 

But somebody must be the landlord; if not 
the private speculator or the industrial corpora- 
tion, then it must be the government. But 
what government? Federal, perhaps; state 
maybe; best of all, the local government of the 
district. Тһе community should own itself. 
The unearned increment must pour into some 
pocket, and if it be the pocket of the com- 
munity, then taxes may be deleted and the 
community enriched beyond the dreams of 
publicans. 

For the expansion of existing municipalities, 
the right of the eminent domain of the city 
must be extended, not only to its streets and 
rails, its pipes and wires, but to its houses, yards, 
and gardens. Nor should this expanded right of 
domain be confined by existing corporation 
limits. If we would solve the house problem, we 
cannot wait until the adjacent rural region 
becomes half urban; we must have power to 
reach out into rural territory and do our plan- 
ning and start our building on fresh ground 
before private suburban development ruins all 
hope of doing it well. 


The Need for Broad Planning 


Programs 


The sharp political line of demarcation be- 
tween city and country is a serious difficulty in 
the development of semi-rural communities. No 
such line exists in the nature of social or indus- 
trial life. As it is at the very point where town 
meets country that our greatest opportunity 
exists, we will need some well-wrought plan of 
coóperation between the municipal and the ad- 
jacent rural government. Such developments 
cannot always be left to mutually jealous local 
governments, but will require oversight by the 
state to permit of harmonious town- and coun- 
try-planning. In such localities it may prove 
necessary to create new communities occupying 
a portion of both the old city and adjacent rural 
territory. Such areas might be incorporated in 
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the old city, with local autonomy in the business 
of land proprietorship and housing control. 

Our governmental authorization of an eminent 
domain for housing must also be extended to 
new communities that may be created apart 
from existing cities. For the initiation of such 
new efforts we cannot depend upon the initia- 
tive of centralized governmental authority. The 
initiative is more likely to come from enter- 
prising citizens or industrial leaders. But the 
overseeing government must have power to 
check and supervise such ambitious efforts. As 
the Reclamation Service now selects from among 
endless local claimants the regions to be im- 
proved and made into farms, so we must have a 
state or national agency which will pass upon 
new town projects and extend authority where 
worth 15 found. 


Money and Credit 


In securing the funds for building we will have 
a like need of such aid from the larger political 
organization. In the reclamation projects, the 
acquisition of the land is the smaller half of the 
problem. The Government finances the im- 
provements and secures the return of the funds 
invested from the wealth thereby created. In 
like manner, the nation or state must finance 
the public utilities and workers’ dwellings of 
new industrial communities or we will make 
slow progress with our housing problems. 

This is a safe investment for Government 
credit. To issue Government bonds to drain 
swamps or build cities 1s not to pile up debts 
like those of war, but is merely a governmentally 
directed coóperative investment in real estate 
securities. Private capitalists would otherwise 
finance these ventures on speculation—some to 
make and some to lose. Through the agencies 
of Government credit, individuals pool their 
capital, their gains and losses, so that all will 
make 4 per cent. As long as we need houses to 
make our workers productive, bonding the 
Government to pay for these houses means add- 
ing to national prosperity. 


Self-owning Communities 
The land bought, and the houses built by 


Government funds will be owned by the com- 
munity, the Government holding the mortgage. 
Before the war we would probably have sold 
out the homes to the workers on easy payments 
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and so made trouble for the next generation. 
But the war has increased our social reach into 
the future, and we can now advocate a perman- 
ent community ownership. The Government 
bonds may be retired in twenty or fifty years— 
the time is not particular, though the com- 
munity should take the ultimate risk of its own 
life or death, for 1t 1s the community that will 
be responsible. 

The community will own itself and will rent 
its houses on long-time or indefinite leases to its 
citizens. The rent figure will include interest 
on the cost, the upkeep, and operation of the 
town as a whole, and, until the bonds are retired, 
the sinking fund for such retirement. The 
citizen will own his own home for all the prac- 
tical purposes of vine and fig tree, and, if you 
please, of an ancestral estate. The most prickly 
thorns on the rose of inheritance are removed 
when we do away with private property in the 
unearned increment. 

Whatever be the relations worked out be- 
tween our complex national, state, city, and 
community organizations, the new communities 
that are based on the community ownership of 
land and houses should have the largest possible 
degree of local autonomy. The political prob- 
lems of such a community are different from 
those existing under the old system of land ten- 
ure, and the affairs of such communities are not 
likely to be fairly administered by outside 
officials influenced by the old system. The new 
communities will form centers of a more social 
democratic life. If they prove efficient they will 
grow and expand, and so they in time recast the 
social structure of the whole nation. Present 
danger lies in subjecting them too closely to 
outside paternalistic influence and thus check- 
mating their opportunity to prove their actual 
worth in competition with the old system based 
on the private ownership of land. 


[NorE.—Among other references, the reader's atfen- 
tion is called to the new Housing Bill in Canada, a sum- 
mary of which appears in this issue; to the new Housing 
Law in Australia, likewise summarized in this number, and 
to the pending law in England, of which many references 
have been published in previous issues of the Journal. 
The English Law is not yet on the statute books, and it 
is generally conceded that it will be wholly ineffective in 
meeting the present grave crisis, unless it be accompanied 
by a Land Acquisition Act that will permit the taking of 
land at its pre-war value, and not compel the Local Au- 
thorities to buy it at its present greatly inflated value. 
Eprron.] 
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Post-War Committee—English Opinions 


occasion to call attention to the Profes- 

sional Problem in England, where the fu- 
ture of architecture is being discussed by the 
organized societies, by the practitioners, and in 
the press. Of particular interest is the contri- 
bution by Mr. John Murray, F. R. I. B. A., made 
in a letter to The Builder in which he takes occa- 
sion to chronicle the opinions of a number of 
the past-presidents of the R.I.B.A. These were 
collated in the year 1892 by Mr. William H. 
White, F.R.I.B.A., and secretary to the 
R.I.B.A., in an essay entitled “The Architect 
and His Artists." From this essay, written in 
1892, Mr. Murray quotes as follows: 


“Тһе architect is still tossed upon a sea of precedents, 
still a prey to the newest archeological affectation and 
phase of artistic fashion—not a faithful recorder of the 
spirit and history of his own time; and at the eleventh 
hour of a long period of historical revival, he is agitated by 
counsels which, if accepted, would place him on a level 
with those whom he should employ as his subordinates. 
Here, perhaps, I may be allowed to explain that in treating 
the subject of the architect and his artists, I am not using 
the word ‘artist’ in the exclusively esthetic sense in which 
it is now understood, but in the sense of a handicraftsman. 

“Іп western Europe, during the medieval period, the 
names of artists engaged in the construction and adorn- 
ment of cathedrals and other buildings have come down to 
us, but the architect as we understand him is conspicuously 
absent or non-existent. 

“Теге have, however, existed such offices as architectus 
and ingeniator, or ingenarius (corrupted to engineer) super- 
visor (corrupted to surveyor), magister operum, and clericus 
operationum, devizor, master-mason, and other appella- 
tions distinguishing persons who had charge of the exe- 
cution of such buildings. 

“In Paris and France generally the architect is the sole 
and supreme master of the work, and his relations with the 
master-workmen are constant and direct. He makes his 
contracts, not with one capitalist, but with a dozen master- 
tradesmen, who each work under his direction and who 
look to him only for orders to fix materials and assist 
each other at the several stages of the work. 

“This fact renders it essential for an architect in France 
to be a constant visitor on the works with the superinten- 
dence of which he is entrusted; and I have known architects 
who, if their buildings were in Paris, visited them daily, or, 
if at a moderate distance from the capital, twice or three 
times a weck. The first time I spoke to Viollet-le-Duc was 
in 1860, on the works at Notre Dame, which he then visited 
daily at 5 ».M.; and the last time I spoke to Louis Duc was 
in 1678, on the works of the Palais de Justice, where he 
was daily engaged with his assistant architects and 
draughtsmen. | 
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“The variety of those sciences and the multifarious 
duties which, according to Philibert de l'Orme, pertain to 
the architect, have necessarily encouraged the rise of sub- 
ordinate artists, each with special attainments, and each 
able to afford him assistance in his practice. It was quite 
impossible for one man to combine in his own person all 
the arts and sciences which the ancient architect was sup- 
posed to master; an ordinary lifetime is not long enough to 
acquire them. If one dared to advance a proposition that 
the architect whom Vitruvius drew was an ideal represen- 
tative creation—the genius of a trained band of workmen— 
and not an individual, the practice of the Middle Ages 
would serve to support it, and that practice was founded 
directly on Roman precedent. During this century—in- 
deed, ever since the Reformation—no individual has pre- 
tended to the possession of practical experience in even 
half of the arts and sciences which constituted architecture 
in its ancient sense. British architects, during the two pre- 
ceding centuries and in the early years of the present one 
were largely indebted to foreign draughtsmen for the design 
of some of their best works; and they have invariably been 
what are now known as general practitioners. They were 
certainly not accomplished or effective draughtsmen. The 
abilities in this respect of Sir Christopher Wren, who was 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Works—the Office of Works of 
his time, as Mr. Mitford once happily called him—would 
not command much respect at a Royal Academy Exhibition 
of the present day. No one, in fact, supposes that Wren 
executed with his own hand the drawings prepared for the 
design and execution of the numerous edifices with which 
his name is identified. Yet, even to the practised eye, all 
those edifices possess an extraordinary family resemblance, 
an absolute harmony of conception; and the majority of 
them are excellent examples of architecture. If one cross 
to Paris, to examine the Porte Saint-Denis, of which 
François Blondel, who began the practice of architecture 
at the age of forty-seven, was the architect; or the dome 
of the Invalides, by J. H. Mansart, who built the Palace 
of Versailles and a host of other state works, it is similarly 
difficult to believe that such men made the drawings for 
the design of those buildings. It is certain, moreover, that 
Sir William Chambers was not what is called a draughts- 
man, though Somerset House, the finest building of the 
kind in London, is known to be his masterpiece. All such 
men were surveyors in the modern sense of the term, and 
liable to be described by Mr. Norman Shaw as ‘commission 
agents. Hence there is nothing extraordinary in the 
assertion that there have been persons—surveyors rather 
than artists or craftsmen—who, being men of judgment, 
position, and means, have so used their opportunities and 
so exercised their natural abilities of a scientific rather than 
an esthetic nature, as to produce architectural monuments 
of which their posterity is proud. 

“The surveyor-architect who employs, not ghosts, but 

htsmen, to make drawings for the with the 
design and superintendence of which he is intrusted, is 
ordinarily a successful practitioner, Why is this so? In 
plain words, is his success due to the invincible ignorance 
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of the British public in matters of art, or to their under- 
standing better what they really want than the artists who 
abuse them? His success is mainly due to the fact that 
many clients believe they will be better treated by him in 
matters of construction and sanitation than by the archi- 
tect who professes to be an artist only; and a few perhaps 
believe that such important branches of the architect's 
duties will be more cheaply performed by the surveyor 
who does them himself than by the artist who employs 
specialists for the purpose. 

“Others, who have more than a superficial knowledge 
of the business of architecture, prefer to employ an archi- 
tect who is also a surveyor (in other words, Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s ‘commission agent’), because they know that he 
will personally plan the drainage and general sanitary 
arrangements of the house they wish to possess; that he 
will plan the ironwork required in the construction, calcu- 
late the scantlings and the weights of the girders and Joists; 
that the specification of the works will be written under 
his immediate direction, and that he very probably will 
take out the quantities himself; and lastly, a by no means 
unimportant item of an architect's duties, that he will be 
able to decipher the contractor's hieroglyphics after the 
house is finished and he is called upon to settle the accounts. 
Further, it may be reasonably assumed that the 'architect 
and surveyor' will personally survey the works in progress 
because his tastes lie that way—that is, in the direction of 
the scientific and practical side of an architect's duties. 
But then, the design—will the architect and surveyor design 
as well as the architect and artist? Let those who ask that 
question inquire of the hundreds of admirable draughtsmen 
who are perfectly competent to design, and who will lend 
their artistic abilities even to architects and surveyors at a 
weekly salary of from two to four guineas. Are these men 
ghosts? In any case their employment is an open trans- 
action, which will bear the light of inquiry, for they are 
paid by their master—the architect and surveyor—out of 
the 5 per cent commission to which he is entitled for works 
executed from his design and under his superintendence. 
This may not be a brilliant phase of professional life, 
though numerous instances may be adduced in which the 
taste and judgment possessed by many surveyor-architects, 
who are not artistic draughtsmen, have immensely assisted 
the esthetic development of their draughtsman’s design." 

“The late William Burges, A.R.A., told me that he 
often designed by the aid of a draughtsman, and that he 
considered his best designs had been made when sitting 
beside his draughtsman and telling him how and what to 
delineate on the paper before them. 

“І have frequently, when a very young man, drawn 
upon paper what my then master, the late John Prichard 
(of Llandaff) sitting beside me, indicated in words. Both 
these accomplished architects, from their exceptional talent 
as artists in the modern sense of the term, enjoyed the 
confidence and respect of their brethren. 

*Not a word should be said against the man who, hav- 
ing studied architecture with the view of becoming an 
architect, chooses to devote his abilities to any architectural 
art or trade—the words were once identical. Nor need 
any complaint be made of the architect-trader who is 
pecuniarily interested in the materials which he advises 
his clients to use, or which, as the agent of his clients he 
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specifies in buildings entrusted to his design and superin- 
tendence—provided, of course, he tells his clients that he 
is thus pecuniarily interested." 

The opinions of the presidents of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects from 1860 to 1891 to which Mr. 
Murray refers were: 

Professor Cockerell, R.A., 1860. “Тһе partisans of the 
scientific and the imaginative have ever been in rivalry. 
But the evidences of history will prove the necessity of 
both these faculties in the accomplished architect, and it 
is to the cultivation of them that the Institute will direct 
its impartial attention in proportion for the glory of the 
art and of the country." 

Sir William Tite, M.P., 1861-63. "'Architecture is an 
art as well as a science." 

Professor Donaldson, 1863-65. “Іп speaking of the 
professional career I must venture to urge the importance 
of young men acquiring the business qualifications of 
practical life, as being essential to their satisfactorily 
realising all the fruits of the more intellectual departments 
of their pursuit." 

Alexander J. В. Beresford Hope, M.P., 1865-67. “While 
architecture is an art, it is also what, for want of a better 
term, I must call a business or craft. (In a footnote Mr. 
Hope added: ''Profession applies to the person who pro- 
fesses, and not to the thing professed.") It is this perpetual 
combination of the utile and the dulce, the perpetual neces- 
sity of adapting style, ornament, and proportion to con- 
struction, and of so manipulating construction that it 
shall not sin against beauty or detail or mass, which makes 
architecture the peculiarly complicated and scientific thing 
which it is—an art and something more than art.” 

Sir William Tite, M.P., 1867-70. “Our desire, as mem- 
bers of this Institute, must naturally, and always ought to 
be, to encourage architectural education. . . ." 

Thomas Henry Wyatt, F.S.A., 1870-73. "It would be 
strange, indeed, if an institution like ours were indifferent 
to a scheme which practically tested the progress of that 
knowledge of the various arts and sciences connected with 
architecture, for the advancement of which this Institute 
was actually founded." 

Sir С. G. Scott, R.A., 1873-76. “Our camps are visited 
by that great enemy of union and sympathy, self-conceit. 
I do not refer to that noble self-reliance which gives a man 
courage for his work, however difficult, but that lower 
sentiment which too often makes him intolerant of his 
fellow-labourer, however true-hearted, and which, by 
means of mutual scorn and depreciation, tends to encour- 
age those whose innocence of art keeps them beyond its 
range, and warns the careless public against the employ- 
ment of those who thus bear witness one against another." 

Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A., 1876-79. “We may learn 
from our detractors . . . how needful it is in these days 
of extensively diffused scientific knowledge and scientific 
inquiry to pursue exhaustively our inquiries into these 
scientific and practically important subjects. Let us wel- 
come, then, the discussion of these matters, and it may be 
we shall do more thereby to add to the power of the archi- 
tects of the next generation to carry out large works— 
beautiful works—and works distinguished by their sani- 
tary excellence, than we ever can by the more exciting dis- 
cussions whether architecture attained its maximum ex- 
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cellence in the thirteenth century or in the days of Queen 
Anne. 

“We ought to take up courageously the challenge so 
frequently made to us, and to discuss among ourselves— 
with that special knowledge we ought to possess, and which 
many of our members do possess—technical questions 
affecting the life and happiness of those whose houses we 
are called upon to design and arrange. It ought to be im- 
possible to allege with truth, as is so often done, that 
architects care only for the esthetical, and delegate to sub- 
ordinates the vital questions of ventilation, warming, light- 
ing, sanitary arrangements, and cognate matters.’ 

John Whichcord, F.S.A., 1879-81. “Т am induced to 
quote a passage from an address delivered from this chair 
by the first professional president who ever sat in it. I 
mean Charles Robert Cockerell. He was a man who was, 
if anything, an artist. His words, uttered twenty years 
ago, when the graphic side of architecture was less under- 
stood and less followed than it is at present, merit your 
immediate attention. ‘So rare and difficult,’ said he, ‘is the 
union of the scientific and graphic departments of this art 
in the same person that theoretic writers are at variance as 
to the preference to be given to the one or the other faculty. 
Thus the learned Rondelet defines architecture as “a 
science, the object of which is to direct the operations of 
every sort of building, so as to unite convenience, solidity, 
and beauty of form.” . . . Most modern architects are 
rather decorators than constructors, aiming, like the painter 
and sculptor, chiefly to please—indulging in captivating, 
but often impracticable designs, induced by their associa- 
tions with the imaginative arts of painting and sculp- 


“The late Professor Cockerell makes a pertinent quo- 
tation from Rondelet, who, at the very beginning of this 
century, described the architect of his day as a decorator 
rather than a constructor. Are we quite convinced in our 
own minds that Rondelet, if he lived at the present time, 
would define an architect in language more agreeable to 
our own sense of what he should be? Are we quite sure that 
the cry for art, more art, in which I admit this country 
was long deficient, has actually provided us with what we 
required? 

“Наз not the tendency in England of late years been 
to unduly exalt the art at the expense of the science of 
architecture? So that architectural science is gradually 
becoming the specialty of men who are not, and who do 
not pretend to be, architects." 

George Edmund Street, R.A., 1881. “Тһе real interests 
of the public, and of ourselves are identical. The obligation 
to carry on the business side of our work upon the highest 
rules of honour or integrity, as between man and man, is 
placed in the very front of the conditions of membership 
of this Institute. We admit of no compromise or conditions; 
and the condition of membership here is undoubtedly that 
of working thoroughly in the spirit and traditions of 
gentlemen. . . 

Sir Horace Jones, 1882-84. “I hold and think that any 
examination testing the scientific requirements or the 
maturer and readier intellectual qualities of the young 
architect need not militate against his artistic and esthetic 
powers, any more than the scientific training, education, 
and examination of the aspirant for military employment 


need exhaust his physical qualities, or his moral ones of 
courage and conduct." 

Mr. Ewan Christian, 1884-86. “But no instruction that 
can be devised will make men architects who have not the 
inborn genius to become so; it may, however, make them 
well-instructed practitioners, and everything that can be 
done towards raising the general standard of knowledge 
must necessarily be in the highest degree advantageous. 

. That there must nevertheless be exceptional cases 
is also inevitable, and it is in my judgment not undesirable 
that so it should be. There will, I trust, always be some 
exceptionable men, deep students and real artists, to whom 
the ordinary rules of examination cannot apply; men of 
genius to whom solitude is the nurse, who may not see 
with our eyes, but whose presence amongst us would 
necessarily be welcomed; men who, having proved their 
power, could not be asked to submit to ordinary rules. 
There are such men now, and there may be more in the 
future, and it would be for our welfare to include them all 
amongst us." 

Edward ГАпѕоп, F.G.S., 1886-87. “When I was а 
young man, my feelings used to induce me to think that 
the only really important part of architecture was art, and 
that artistic power was wholly an instinct—that, in fact, 
the highest quality of an architect was to be an artist. But, 
depend upon it, art power does not suffice to make an 
architect. The grandest effects in architecture have de- 
pended quite as much upon constructive as upon artistic 
knowledge. . . . I am, therefore, an advocate for the 
systematic teaching of art, as far as it can be taught, and 
of all those sciences pertaining to the theory and practice 
of building construction. 

“The traditional custom of apprenticing young men to 
a practitioner, whereby they can closely follow and assist 
in the work done in an architect's office is, I still think, a 
right system, advantageous to the apprentice if he be 
worth anything at all; but it is far, very far from being 
enough, and the more often this is emphasised by those 
who occupy the position I have the honour for a time to 
hold, the better it will be for the profession, at least until 
the subject of architectural education is better understood 
than it is at present, or until people cease to repeat the 
formula that architects, like French cooks, must be born, 
and cannot be made.” 

Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 1888-91. “We have heard 
something lately of the conflicting terms 'professional man' 
and ‘artist,’ as applied to the architect. Now, in my opinion, 
the true architect is both. The higher and more systematic 
education, which we are hoping for and getting, will train 
us in the efficient and easy practice of our profession—a 
profession which is open to all men of education, intelli- 
gence, and industry, and one in which the greatest successes 
will attend those to whom, further, an artistic perception 
has been given, and in whom it has been carefully culti- 
vated. In speaking of an architect as an artist, I do not 
mean that he is to be a clever draughtsman merely—far 
from it. A man may be the most exquisite of draughtsmen, 
and yet be entirely deficient in the critical sense of what it 
is that makes a work of architecture beautiful. . . . The 
architect, on the other hand, can find nothing to do, can 
give no satisfactory proof of his capacity, until somebody 
comes to him who is willing to trust him. Consider what 
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that trust is. Not only is he entrusted with the expenditure 
of large sums of money, but of money expended in such a 
way as to affect the comfort, the happiness, often the whole 
tone of the existence, of those who employ him. . . . The 
architect, therefore, has to be not only an artist and a 
skilled constructor, but he must learn to appreciate the 
value of other people's money; he must be considerate, 
honest, patient, firm; and, above all, he must learn in 
imagination to put himself in the place of his clients, so as 
to understand their desires." 

Mr. John Macvicar Anderson, 1891. “What is the argu- 


ment on which this opposition to examination is based? 


You will find it embodied in a memorial which was pre- 
sented to the Council and in a letter which the memorialists 
published in the Times (March 3, 1891), under the title of 
‘Architecture: a Profession or an Art?’ words which appear 
to me to suggest under an attractive form an entirely false 
issue and one which in its essence is misleading. To declare 
that architecture is an art is to repeat a truism. . . . It 
is an art and a profession. To ask whether it is an art or a 
profession is not only, in my judgment, to put the subject 
in an incomplete and a misleading form, but to endeavor 
to divorce two things which are indissoluble. Why, the 
unique characteristic of our calling is that it combines such 
different qualifications—artistic taste, scientific knowledge, 
business proficiency! We have no claim to be architects in 
the true and full sense of the word unless we are artists, 
able so to dispose and to clothe the materials with which 


we have to deal as to produce beauty of form and propor- · 


tion. But we must also be scientists, so familiar with the 
strength and properties of materials as to combine them 
in sound construction; and we must, moreover, be men of 
business, so conversant with affairs as to be able to protect 
the pecuniary trusts which are committed to us. . . . 
The body politic of architecture is composed of parts, each 


one of which is essential to the unity of the whole, and. 


without any one of which it would be incomplete and use- 
less to society." 


Mr. Murray then concludes his letter with 
the following: 


"From the foregoing views it appears to be clearly de- 
monstrated that modern architecture is an art which can- 
not under modern conditions be satisfactorily attained or 
correctly practised without the combination of a full share 
of scientific and financial considerations. 

"Having due regard to this truism and also to the fact 
that in the past it has not been universally understood and 
adopted, I think it is essential for architects to realize now 
that there is a danger of comparative disaster overtaking 
private practitioners in the profession which is known as 
‘architectural,’ and this would probably retard the future 
advancement of architecture in Britain. 

"Some adequate remedy is surely necessary, and I 
therefore venture to inquire: 

“(1) Is not the so-called supervisor- (surveyor) archi- 
tect, whom the public have largely patronised, if he knows 
his work, designs and produces fine architecturé by the 
aid ef selenee and finanee combined with business eensider- 
xa worthy ef the high appreciation ef the architectural 
ена! 

(a) Weuld net sueh appreciation when awarded fer 
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the best work practically coincide with the system of 
modern eulogy bestowed upon such old masters as Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir William Chambers, John 
Nash, and many other modern supervisor (surveyor) archi- 
tects, including many distinguished French architects? 

“(3) Or, is it to be agreed that an architect who can 
design good architecture is incapable of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of and practising a full share of science and finance in 
connection with the art of architecture; or, if capable, that 
these essentials, which are required by the public, are un- 
necessary or beneath the artistic dignity of architectural 
art, thus producing conditions which have recently re- 
ceived severe stricture from a distinguished representative 
of the Government? 

“(4) Is not the present time, the eve of the Great Peace, 
the most dpportune moment for some sufficient and guid- 
ing policy to be clearly defined, and is it too much to ex- 
pect that this might be done by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in conjunction with the Royal Academy 
of Arts? These two authorities practically succeeded the 
medieval art guilds, and now the developments and re- 
sponsibilities of a strenuous future lie before them. The 
former was founded in the year 1834, 'for the general 
advancement of civil architecture and for promoting and 
facilitating the acquirement of the knowledge of the 
various arts and sciences connected therewith; and the 
latter was established in the year 1768, 'for promoting the 
arts of design.’ 

“I fear, however, that without the universal recognition 
and practice in future by the architectural profession of a 
full share of science and finance as essentials in connection 
with architecture, the patronage of the architect by the 
public is likely to wane still more in this country in favour 
of other professions less qualified in architecture, to the 
lasting detriment of the art of architecture in Britain. 

"More sympathetic unity and publicity of the merits 
of the general body of architects, many of whom excel in 
art as well as science and finance, would probably enlighten 
the public and possibly convert the sceptical. 

“Perhaps this might be accomplished under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects by holding 
periodically a great public exhibition of architects’ work in 
all its branches; and it might with advantage be arranged 
also under the ægis of the Royal Academy of Arts, which 
was established “for promoting the arts of design.’ 

“If this were accomplished, I can perceive a vision of a 
Press luminary largely patronized by the general public 
giving illustrations and artistic, scientific, and financial in- 
formation and criticisms upon the designs, etc., exhibited, 
and upon numerous interesting and important problems, 
such as architecture in relation to every kind of art, 
science, and finance connected with education, the Church, 
the home, hospitals, music, the drama, the opera, Imperial, 
county and municipal government, agriculture, railways, 
trades, manufactures, monuments, and sports. 

"By some such means, combined with the aid of the 
Press, it would be possible for many architects to demon- 
strate in a legitimate way their ability te de the services 
required by the publie, including art, selence, and finanee— 

| ef which must, in my epinien, be supplied in future, in 
a full degree by the architect himself if architecture is te 
remain a living art in Britain.” 
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Housing in Canada* 


The object of the Government in making provision for 
a loan of $25,000,000 at $ per cent to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments for housing purposes is—(a) to promote the erec- 
tion of dwelling houses of modern character to relieve con- 
gestion of population in cities and towns; (4) to put within 
the reach of all working men, particularly returned soldiers, 
the opportunity of acquiring their own homes at actual 
cost of the building and land acquired at a fair value, thus 
eliminating the profits of the speculator; (c) to contribute 
to the general health and well-being of the community by 
encouraging suitable town-planning and housing schemes. 

The provision of houses, so far as it may be regarded as 
a public duty, is a matter which comes more properly 
within the jurisdiction of the provinces and municipalities, 
and in ordinary circumstances, the question of what regu- 
lations should be imposed, and what policy should be 
adopted, in regard to the administration of housing 
schemes, are matters for these governments. As the 
Federal Government will lend the money on the general 
security of each province, it is not necessary to impose 
financial regulations as to the means which should be 
employed to safeguard the loans. 


Conditions on Which Loans Will Be Granted 


Approval of general provisions. Each province shall pre- 
pare and submit to the Federal Government for approval 
a general housing scheme, setting out the standards and 
conditions to be complied with in connection with local 
housing schemes. The general scheme of each province 
should include a schedule of minimum standards in regard 
to grouping of houses, provision of open spaces, sizes and 
heights of houses, sizes and heights of rooms, provision of 
light and ventilation, heating, lighting, character of ma- 
terials, etc., which it is proposed should be enforced as the 
minimum requirements for health, comfort and conven- 
тепсе. 

Maximum cost of dwellings. Тһе object of the Federal 
Government being to facilitate the erection of dwellings 
at a moderate cost suitable for workingmen, particularly 
returned soldiers, it is necessary to place a maximum on 
the amount which may be loaned per dwelling, and the 
following maximum has been fixed having regard to the 
conditions existing in the different provinces: 

(а) Detached or semi-detached dwellings with walls 
constructed wholly or partly of frame, stucco on frame, 
brick veneer, inclusive of the capital value of the site and 
necessary local improvements: With 4 or 5 rooms, ex- 
clusive of bathroom and summer kitchen, $3,000; with 
6 or 7 rooms, exclusive of bathroom and summer kitchen, 
$3,500. 

(^) Detached, semi-detached, groups of three or more 
or duplex (cottage flat) dwellings with walls of brick, hol- 
low-tile, stone or concrete and roofing of fireproof materials, 
inclusive of the capital value of the site and necessary local 
improvements: With 4 or § rooms, exclusive of bathroom 


*Notes from the Government Statement. 


and summer kitchen, $4,000; with 6 or 7 rooms, exclusive 
of bathroom and summer kitchen, $4,500. 

Ownership of land. Public money may be advanced for 
building houses on sites owned by: 

(a) The Provincial Government or municipality. 

(4) Housing societies or companies comprising groups 
of citizens associated to promote good housing, supplied 
with proper improvements, such societies or companies to 
have not more than a statutory limitation of dividends 
payable on stock of 6 per cent. 

(c) Owners of lots for the purpose of erecting houses for 
their own occupancy. 

Terms of years for repayment of loans. The Federal loan 
will be repayable by the province over a period of twenty 
years, provided that in order to encourage the erection of 
more durable buildings, and to bring the financial terms 
within reach of a large number of workers, the period of 
twenty years may be extended to thirty years in respect 
of any portion of the loan which the Provincial Govern- 
ment may decide to re-lend for thirty years for such pur- 
poses as purchasing land or erecting buildings under the 
above class. Repayments by the provinces on account of 
Federal loans may be made quarterly, if so desired, or 
otherwise as may be agreed upon. 


General Principles and Standards Recommended 


The Government strongly recommends that in framing 
schemes, consideration be given to the following matters: 

Acquisition of sites. The success of the housing move- 
ment depends upon the acquirement of suitable land at its 
fair value, and at a cost which workingmen can afford to 
pay. It is essential, therefore, that statutory provision 
shall be made by the provinces for a cheap and speedy 
method of compulsory taking of the land required for 
housing purposes. To facilitate proper planning and to 
secure economy in connection with housing schemes, com- 
paratively large sites should, as a rule, be chosen so as to 
permit of comprehensive treatment. Such sites should be 
conveniently accessible to places of employment, means of 
transportation, water-supply, sewers, and other public 
utilities. 

Planning of sites. Where housing schemes are proposed, 
the sites, as well as the buildings, should be properly plan- 
ned so as to secure sanitary conditions, wholesome environ- 
ment, and the utmost economy. The land should be sold 
under building restrictions that will insure its use for resi- 
dential purposes only, and should it thereafter be desired 
to utilize any of the lots so sold for stores or other business 
purposes, the increased value for such business sites should 
be made available for public purposes in connection with 
such scheme. 

Loans for separate or individual houses. In those cases 
where loans are given to workingmen owning lots, care 
should be taken to insure that the site proposed to be 
built upon occupies a healthful and convenient situation, 
and that suitable provision can be made in such situation 
for the erection of a sanitary type of dwelling, with ade- 
quate provision for open spaces. 
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Limit of income of persons to be provided with dwellings. 
In order to insure that the money shall be loaned to those 
who most need it, no person in receipt of an income ex- 
ceeding $3,000 per annum should be eligible as a purchaser 
or tenant of a house erected with the aid of Government 
funds in any schemes carried out by provincial govern- 
ments, municipalities, housing associations, or owners of 
lots. 

Construction of local improvements to precede occupation 
of dwellings. Іп cities and towns, local improvements, 
comprising necessary sewers, pavements, sidewalks, water- 
mains, and lighting services, should be constructed as far 
as practicable prior to, or simultaneously with, the building 
of houses, and no house should be permitted to be occupied 
until provided with proper means of drainage and sewage 
disposal and an adequate supply of pure water. 

Reservation of sites for playgrounds. In all new housing 
schemes, provision should be made for reserving at least 
one-tenth of the total area of land being developed for 
building purposes, as open space for playgrounds, etc., 
and also for reserving suitable sites for such institutes, 
public buildings, and stores as may be required. 

Loans to be used for purchasing and developing land and 
erecting dwellings. Advances should be made for: (2) The 
purchase of suitable land for housing schemes; (0) the con- 
struction of the necessary local improvements on and in 
connection with the development of such land as part of a 
housing scheme; (c) the erection of sanitary and economical 
dwellings. 

Proportion of cost of land to dwelling. 'The proportion of 
the money lent in respect of the capital value of the bare 
land (i.e., irrespective of all local improvements or other 
public services provided to adapt the site for building pur- 
poses) should not as a rule exceed one-tenth, and in no 
case should exceed one-eighth of the above gross cost of 
the dwelling. In computing the value of the bare land under 
this clause, the cost of such improvements as have been 
made should be deducted. For instance, the sum of $3,000 
might be lent in the following proportions: 


Cost of dwelling. . .. .. .. ... $2,400 oo 
Cost of land. ............ 300 oo 
Capital cost of local improvements. . . Зоо oo 

$3,000 oo 


If the value of the bare land is estimated to exceed one- 
tenth ($300, in this case), the extra cost should be met by 
the owner. 

Recommendations as to minimum standards in regard to 
sites: (a) Streets. All dwellings erected in cities and towns 
should face on streets so constructed as to provide dry 
and convenient means of access to such dwellings, or on 
approvied courts opening on to such streets, and in no 
case on lanes or alleys. (4) Sanitary provisions. In cities 
and large towns, sewers and water-mains should be provided 
to enable connections to be made as buildings are erected; 
and in small towns, villages, and rural areas where no 
sewers exist, there should be proper sanitary provision for 
sewage disposal to the satisfaction of the board of health 
or sanitary engineer of the province. (с) Water-supply. 
All dwellings should have connected to them an adequate 
supply of pure water before occupation is permitted for 
purposes of habitation. (4) Drainage of sites. No building 
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should be erected on a site which shall not have been drained 
of surface water, or which shall have been filled up with 
any material impregnated with fecal matter, or with animal 
or vegetable matter, unless and until such matter shall 
have been removed, and the ground surface under such 
building shall be properly asphalted or covered with con- 
crete or other dry and hard material to a thickness of 
6 inches at least. 

Recommendations as to minimum standards in houses— 
space around dwellings. Provision should be made for 
securing ample garden- and air-space surrounding the 
dwellings to be erected. In cities and towns, each dwelling 
should occupy a lot comprising at least 1,800 square feet, 
and in villages and rural areas, at least 4,500 square feet. 
Not less than 50 feet of clear open space in depth should be 
provided at the rear of dwellings, and the buildings should 
not occupy more than о per cent of the lot. Spaces be- 
tween the gable or end walls of adjacent buildings should 
be provided as follows: 

Between all buildings (single or in pairs), the walls of 
which are built entirely of wood or partly of wood and 
partly covered with stucco or brick veneer, or between all 
buildings which are more than two rooms deep and have 
side windows—16 feet. 

Between buildings, the walls of which are built of brick, 
brick veneer, stucco, hollow tile, stone or concrete, with 
fireproof roofing material, which do not exceed two rooms 
deep—o feet. 

Dwellings erected of stucco or frame or brick veneer 
must be either detached or semi-detached (See Clause 2, 
Maximum cost of dwellings, etc.). In all cases, hollow walls 
should be provided. 

Sanitary conditions and ventilation. Baths and water- 
closets should be provided in each dwelling, preferably on 
the bedroom floor. Baths and sinks should have hot and 
cold water. Water-closets should never open from a room 
and should have a window opening to the outer air. 
Basements should not be used for habitation. Every 
habitable room should have at least one window open- 
ing to the outer air. Each room should have a window- 
space of at least one-tenth the floor-area, and cross ventila- 
tion should be provided where practicable. 

Height and sizes of rooms. Rooms should not be less 
than 8 feet in height on the first floor and 8 feet over two- 
thirds of the floor area in bedrooms. One living-room 
should not be less than 144 square feet, and two of the 
bedrooms not less than 130 and 100 square feet respec- 
tively. 

Height and type of buildings and character of construction. 
Buildings should not exceed two and one-half stories in 
height, except in the case of cottage flats, which might be 
permitted to be three stories if constructed of fireproof 
materials. Houses should have four, five, or six rooms, and, 
in exceptional cases, for large families, seven rooms, ex- 
cluding bathroom. 

Conversion of dwellings into stores. Provision should be 
made to prevent dwellings being converted into stores or 
used for any purpose other than a dwelling, except with 
the authority of the Provincial Government or other suit- 
able authority, and only then on receipt of a petition of 
two-thirds of the owners and occupiers in the street in 
which the dwelling is situated. Brick, hollow-tile, stone, 
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or concrete should be used as far as practicable, preference 
being given to those materials that are produced locally. 

Legal and other costs. A special scale of legal costs should 
be fixed so as to reduce the expense of the transfer of land 
and houses. It would reduce architectural expenses if the 
Provincial Governments issued a series of model designs of 
suitable dwellings, with detailed drawings, bills of quanti- 
ties, and estimates. 

Compliance with general scheme, etc. All buildings should 
be erected in accordance with a general provincial scheme, 
and in compliance with the requirements of standard forms 
of specification and contract, which shall have been pre- 
viously approved by the Provincial Government. 


Conclusion 


The compulsory requirements in this memorandum 
have been kept down to the minimum of what is necessary 
to secure compliance with the Order in Council under 


which the Federal Loan is granted. 


Housing Conditions in Paris 


From the very complete publication issued by L'Office 
des Habitations à Bon Marché du Department de la Seine, 
one learns that Paris, commonly pointed to as an example 
of wise planning and great civic pride and forethought, 
has found itself confronted with a housing problem quite 
as acute as that which has befallen other cities in other 
lands. 

“While in other countries," says the report, “the public 
authorities have sought to direct the growth of their com- 
munities by considerable acquisitions of land [in Germany 
and Australia and New Zealand, we assume, since the 
iso has not otherwise been utilized] retaining the 

nefit of the land increments for those who create them, 
the city of Paris and the Department of the Seine have, 
on the contrary, and on each occasion, alienated such 
parcels of land as might have become their possession. 

“If it is impossible, at this time, to suppress the fatal 
consequences of this lack of forethought, at least we can 
now discontinue the practice and endeavor to save what 
land can still be saved from speculation in the Department 
of the Seine. Any delay may result in the gravest conse- 
quences. The parcels of land, of any size, and still free, 
are diminishing day by day. Since the war, the unheard of 
industrial development on the periphery of Paris has ab- 
sorbed much land that had previously escaped speculation." 

The Office of Low Cost Dwellings, after further elaborat- 
ing the exigency of the housing situation and the necessity 
for immediate action looking toward the acquisition of 
land, asked for an appropriation of 10,000,000 francs, and 
this has now been almost entirely utilized in purchasing 
certain parcels of land whereon are to be developed types 
of garden cities. There are six parcels of land, varying in 
size from 40 to 160 acres, and totaling an area of about 
5оо acres. The preparation of the projects has been com- 
mitted to duly appointed architect-directors, and the 
report in question contains plans showing the preliminary 
studies. These are largely based upon English town-plan- 
ning practice, and their development must prove of great 
interest, for the report lays stress on the fact that these 


communities must not be predicated upon an architectural 
conception, but upon the necessity for actually serving 
those who are to inhabit them, and of expressing their life. 
It will also be of interest in illustrating what actual economic 
results can be achieved by this effort to introduce small 
planned areas into the midst of an already overgrown and 
congested suburban district. Fortunately, the report indi- 
cates that the officials are thoroughly alive to the necessity 
of broader planning, in connection with the outgrowth of 
Paris, and that the Parisian slum, the haunt of tuberculosis 
and alcoholism, the grave of so much humankind, must be 
suppressed in the interest of the nation. 


Housing in Australia 
The War Service Homes Act 


Under the War Service Homes Act, the Minister for 
Repatriation has announced his intention of advancing 
from £25,000,000 to £50,000,000 for housing of returned 
soldiers and their dependents. A Housing Commissioner— 
a financial expert—has been appointed at a salary of £1,500 
per year. 

The Commissioner is vested with wide powers including: 

(а) Compulsory acquisition of land and dwellings in 
accordance with the simplified and salutary provisions of 
existing Commonwealth legislation (No. 31 of 1917), and 

(8) Sale of houses and land on rent-purchase system 
and advances on mortgage for the purchase thereof subject 
to vigorous conditions aimed at preventing fraud, specu- 
lation, etc. 

The Act sets forth in detail provisions relating to the 
system of advances, which are limited to £700 in the case 
of every house and not exceeding 9o per cent of the total 
value of the property. The advance may cover municipal 
rates or taxes during the period of repayment. Interest is 
not to exceed 5 per cent per annum. 


Present Conditions Worse Than Before War 


As with other modern countries, the housing problem 
in Australia has become worse since the war, although it 
was more conspicuous before 1914 than public opinion 
would then admit. Aldermanic self-complacency and the 
counsel of perfection in most things touching the Australian 
city have made it difficult for those diagnosing manifest 
evils of slumdom to escape the popular charge of “‘slander- 
ing the city." But that phase has passed. The influenza 
epidemic has arrived, and although it appears now to be 
held in check fairly well, it is turning public attention more 
to the reprehensible conditions which exist in some of our 
"garden cities." Тһе problems created by the war are 
very marked. Recent statistics make clear the shortage of 
new dwellings that exists in capitals. Evidence and dis- 
closures touching overcrowding and defective housing con- 
ditions, are not lacking. There are “slums” in Sydney, 
Melbourne, or even Adelaide, quite as old as some of the 
slums of London, Manchester, New York, or Chicago. 


Australia’s Broad Principles 


The War Service Homes Act is largely an adoption and 
extension of the existing system of state advances to indi- 
vidual owners wishing to acquire and build their own house. 
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This system prevails in all the Australian states (except 
one) and New Zealand, and has been in operation for some 
years. Its effect has been to stimulate house-building and 
ownership by well-paid artisans and others. (In Western 
Australia, for instance, members of Parliament come within 
the scope of the local Act for such purpose.) It has also 
given much encouragement to estate developers and specu- 
lative builders seeking to dispose of their respective prop- 
erties to buyers financed by the state banks. Without the 
application of town-planning and garden-city economics 
and methods, urban development and extensions thus 
stimulated are neither wholesome, scientific, nor economic. 
But governments, state banks, and those engaged in estate 
development have still to be persuaded that there is more 
satisfactory business to be gained under town-planning 
than otherwise. The case, however, is so logical and 


clear that it has to be presented but often enough . 


in the right light to convince reasonable persons of 
the commercial soundness and economic value of the 
contention. 


The Need for a Development Plan 


Whatever results may flow from the War Service Homes 
` Act, other complementary acts are required, both from 
the Commonwealth and state governments, before the 
serious arrears in other urban housing can be overtaken. 
The rehousing of the soldier can only hope to succeed 
where the demands created by general urban shortage are 
simultaneously met by the provision of the fresh accom- 
modation required to repair the deficiency. For it is 
abundantly plain in Australia, after careful statistical 
analysis, that overcrowding, high rents, and shortage had 
increased and intensified whilst her soldiers were away 
fighting overseas. Therefore, town-planners in Australia 
are increasingly insistent in their demand— 

I. That urban housing schemes for the community as 
well as the soldier are necessary, 

2. That such schemes should provide for both soldiers 
and civilians, and 

3. That all housing schemes should form part of and 
operate with national town-planning and rural development 
legislation. 

These subjects, no doubt, will be ventilated further at 
the Third National Conference on town-planning and 
housing which is to take place in Sydney about April or 
May, 1920. In the meantime, however, the South Aus- 
tralian government has announced its intention to intro- 
duce this year a Town-Planning and Rural Development 
Bill (details of which have not yet been disclosed). The 
New South Wales government has appointed a State Town- 
Planning Board, and the New Zealand government has 
called together its first national Town-Planning Conference 
and Exhibition. These and other events indicate the rise 
of the new civic spirit and outlook in the progressive and 
isolated democracies of the British Empire, where town- 
planning and repatriation may be regarded as hopetul in the 
promise of further achievement. CHARLES C. READE. 


Housing in England 


The Housing Bill has not yet been enacted into law, 
but the authorities are proceeding with the details of 
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organisation on the basis that the general principles 
have been sufficiently fixed to warrant such action. 

In the statement issued on April 7 last, it is stated that 
658 housing schemes had been submitted by 358 Local 
Authorities, ranging from the thousand acres of housing 
development proposed by the city of Birmingham, to 
the fragments of an acre proposed in some of the rural 
communities. Most of the schemes are in the first stage, 
the site alone having been approved; of such approvals 
there were 228. For layouts, 168 had been submitted and 
$4 approved; 140 submissions of house plans had been 
received and 49 approved, totalling 2,133 houses. 


Public Utility Societies 


On April 28 the Government outlined а proposed 
method for extending the granting of aid from the treasury, 
originally confined to Local Authorities, to Public Utility 
Societies. These are characterized as associations desiring 
to build houses and willing to limit their dividends to 6 
per cent. Elaborate provisions for the formation and 
administration of such societies are set forth in the state- 
ment which concerns the management, occupancy, and 
tenure of the properties; profits earned above fixed charges 
are to be expended for the benefits of the tenants. 


The Government Manual 


The Local Government Board has also issued a com- 
prehensive manual of instructions. In addition to contain- 
ing the printed forms to be used, it also gives numerous 
suggestions as to the planning of sites, streets, houses, 
and deals as well with the general regulations governing 
these factors. Тһе manual states that “Competent 
architects should be employed to plan and design the 
houses to be erected.” 


Acquisition of Land 


The Acquisition of Land Bill has not yet passed Parlia- 
ment, and upon the character and general provisions of 
the bill everything depends. The need for houses has sent 
the price of land very high, and unless the bill provides 
for the compulsory taking of land at a fair valuation, 
many housing schemes will not only come to grief, but 
others will be saddled with an excessive cost on the local 
rate-payers and the national treasury. 


Estimated Expenditure 


On April 28 the Government stated that “The capital 
expenditure (in housing) will depend upon the number of 
houses to be built, the date at which they are built, and 
the type of house and accommodations provided. . . . 
The capital expenditure on, say, 500,000 houses, over a 
three-year period, may be estimated at from £250,000,000 
to £350,000,000, the estimated range in cost of house being 
£500 to £700.” 


Capital Cost of Capital Cost of Capital Cost of 

Years £500 per House £600 per House £700 per House 
1919-20 . . . £50,000,000 £60,000,000 £70,000,000 
1920-21 . . 100,000,000 120,000,000 140,000,000 
1921-22 . 100,000,000 120,000,000 I 40,000,000 
£250,000,000 £ 300,000,000 £350,000,000 
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Contractor's Fee for Bidding 
At the meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter, May 12, 


President Sinkler mentioned the scheme that is being con- 
sidered by the contractors, whereby a charge or fee is to 
be made by each contractor who bids on a piece of work. 
There was brief discussion, and any definite action on this 
proposition was left to the Executive Committee. It was 
suggested that the adoption of the quantity survey might 
offer a remedy for the unremunerated expense of estimat- 
ing to which unsuccessful bidders are now put. 


Union Labor in Philadelphia 


President Sinkler also mentioned the agreement recently 
made between a council of the Employers' Association and 
a council of labor organizations, to the effect that none but 
union labor shall be employed in building, this agreement 
becoming effective on June 1. The agreement also pro- 
vides for a joint council of ten, to adjust disputes that may 
arise and to eliminate strikes, as far as possible, in the 
building industries. After some discussion a motion was 
adopted that the Executive Committee obtain as full in- 
formation as possible of the exact nature and scope of this 
agreement and transmit such information in a circular 
communication to all the members of the Chapter; also 
that if the Executive Committee shall see fit to do so, it 
shall call a meeting of the Chapter to discuss this matter. 


National Department of Public Works 


At a conference of engineering and related organizations 
held in Chicago on April 23 to 25 last, the Institute being 
represented by Messrs. Irving K. Pond and Walter D. 
Blair, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

I. That the services and bureaus of the National 
Government having to do chiefly with matters of engineer- 
ing and architecture, be grouped in one department to be 
known as the Department of Public Works. 

2. That the Department of Public Works comprise 
those works which are built and operated for the use of 
the public. 

3. That the Department of Public Works be made 
available when desirable for the performance of special 
engineering and architectural work for the use of other 
Government bureaus. 

These resolutions embody principles to which the 
American Institute of Architects has long been committed, 
but their intelligent application is of course dependent 
upon the ultimate adoption of a budget system by Con- 
gress, as the Journal has long contended. While the pres- 
ent system of appropriating money for public buildings 
continues to be based upon the political preferment of 
congressmen, there can be no hope for a sound and econom- 
ical public building program for the United States. But 
a budget system is slowly coming to life. Payment of the 
cost of the war cannot be left to the old slipshod methods 
of spending first and raising the revenue afterward. 


Notes 


Registration in Pennsylvania 


Speaking of the recent convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Association, at the Philadelphia Chapter meeting on 
May 12, Mr. Plack said that two years ago the Associa- 
tion was charged with the work of preparing a bill for the 
Registration of Architects in the state. The bill failed, be- 
cause of the provision that no one except an architect 
could make drawings for the erection of a building. This 
year the bill has been changed to meet this objection, and 
will probably pass; the Builders’ Exchange, which was in 
opposition two years ago, now endorses the bill. 


The Association of State Boards of Archi- 
tectural Registration 


At the time of the recent Institute Convention held in 
Nashville, a number of representatives of state registration 
boards met at lunch to discuss their problems. New York, 
Illinois, Michigan, Colorado, California, and other states 
actually having architects’ registration laws, were repre- 
sented, as were also Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, and 
other states in which such laws are either under consider- 
ation or desired. A smaller gathering of a similar character 
was held at the Minneapolis Convention two years ago, 
the purpose being to make it possible for the various Board 
members to profit by the experience of others engaged in 
the same work and with a view to standardizing, as far as 
possible, the examinations, and thus to bring about an 
exchange of credits between the various states, in order 
that men qualifying in one state may readily be admitted 
to practice in others without the necessity of re-examina- 
tion. As a result of the Nashville meeting, a tentative 
organization was formed, with Prof. Emil Lorch, of the 
Michigan State Board, as chairman, and Emory Stan- 
ford Hall, President of the Illinois State Board, as 
secretary. 

It is hoped that all interested in furthering the work of 
such an organization will communicate with the secretary, 
Emory Stanford Hall, 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Housing, Registration, and City Planning 
in Oregon 


The Oregon Chapter has been instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage of a housing code which is largely based 
on the Minneapolis Code. The code penalizes the 25- 
and 30-foot lots which have too often been adopted in 
the cheap additions—encouraging builders to use two 
instead of one. The code regulates the proportion of lot 
covered and provides proper ventilation for all living 
quarters—hotels, apartments, flats, and private houses. 

The Oregon Chapter, after repeated efforts,has succeeded 
in passing a registration law which is largely based on 
standard registration laws used by many of the other 
states. The Board of Examiners will shortly be announced 
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by the Governor. The bill was endorsed by the engineers, 
who were also successful in passing a registration law. 

The Oregon legislature passed three important bills 
pertaining to city planning at the behest of the City 
Plan Commission of Portland, whose consultant, Charles 
H. Cheney, drew up the bills. These bills authorize the 
creation of city plan commissions in Oregon cities, enabl- 
ing acts for zoning, and set-back laws. 

The new City Plan Commission of Portland has 
employed Charles H. Cheney, of California, as consultant, 
and is at present at work on the zoning of the city. 


The Acoustical Laboratory at Geneva, Ill. 


The Journal is informed that, in spite of the death of 
Prof. Wallace C. Sabine, well known to architects as an 
authority on acoustics, the acoustical work at the labora- 
tory planned by Professor Sabine at Geneva, Ill., will be 
carried on just as far as possible as he had planned it. The 
laboratory was designed by him especially for the study 
of specific acoustical problems such as he had been unable, 
through lack of time and adequate facilities, to investigate. 
Suggestions and inquiries from architects in regard to 
acoustical problems will be cordially welcomed by the 
Riverbank Laboratories. 


Award of Institute Student Medal 


Two awards of the Institute Student Medal have been 
made and are as follows: 

To Richard John Carlson, Department of Architecture, 
University of Illinois; and to Edgar Buenger, Department 
of Architecture, University of Minnesota. 


Building Laws in England and Wales 


The Minutes of Evidence of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Building Byelaws appointed by the President of 
the Local Government Board to consider the control at 
present exercised in England and Wales over the erection 
of buildings and the construction of streets by means of 
byelaws and local regulations, and their effect upon build- 
ing and development is published in a report of 335 large 
pages of fine print. 

The object of the Committee was to find out whether 
the existing regulations were an impediment to building 
operations, particularly of small houses. Of the Committee, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin's name is the most familiar to 
American architects. Their hearings lasted from May, 1914, 
until March, 1918, and owners, real-estate agents, enforc- 
ing officials, architects, engineers, town-planners, builders, 
and representatives of housing and development associa- 
tions testified. 

The building byelaws are enforced by local district 
authorities with a “surveyor” as their executive. The regu- 
lations are based in some districts upon Acts of Parlia- 
ment, in others upon early Public Health Laws, and in still 
other later cases upon model byelaws issued by the Local 
Government Board, which has a general control over the 
whole matter, acting through housing, legal, medical, and 
architectural departments. The model byelaws issued by 
the Board are divided into urban, intermediate, and rural 
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models. The local authorities are allowed to divide their 
districts into the different classes and to pass byelaws 
based upon these models but departing from them to fit 
local conditions if the Local Government Board approves. 
The byelaws control street widths, street construction and 
sewers, as well as such building matters as air-space around 
dwellings, foundations, walls, chimneys, roofs, plumbing, 
drainage, etc., the rural model, however, containing little 
but health provisions. The typical British precaution of a 
dampcourse in every wall above the foundation is always 
insisted upon, and makes us wonder how we get along 
without it in the United States. 

The testimony showed dissatisfaction with some of the 
older byelaws, framed before the issuance of the Board's 
models, some of them dating from before 1880, and still 
enforced without discretion or appeal by the Local Authori- 
ties. Some of the objections seem odd to anyone familiar 
with housing laws in the United States, as, for instance, 
the plea that rooms should be allowed less than 8 feet high, 
and that windows should be allowed less than one-tenth 
of the floor-area of the room, one witness claiming that 
such a window was unnecessarily large and made a room 
"extremely uncomfortable and uninhabitable." Some win- 
dows have been built with tops only 3 feet above the floor, 
with no higher window in the same room. Apparently the 
Local Authorities can reject plans at their convenience as 
to time and without explaining their objections. The 
method of appeal from their decision appears to be to go 
ahead with the work against the ruling, wait for the 
Authority to commence to tear down, and then to go to 
court to restrain him from tearing down. The effect of 
oppressive requirements as to widths, construction, and 
sewerage in streets, in driving the developer to build his 
houses on narrow lots, was dwelt upon. A stone-paved 
street 40 feet wide, with flagged and curbed sidewalks and 
with separate sewers for rain and foul waters, naturally 
leans to houses only 13 feet wide. A "garden city street" 
was defined as a street with grass verges, and the imprac- 
ticability of maintaining the grass in some localities was 
pointed out. A “garden street" is a footpath in front of 
the houses, with a paved service-street about 10 feet wide 
back of the lots, and was advocated as economizing on 
paving and maintenance costs. It was noted that when 
local authorities entered upon housing undertakings of 
their own, they usually revised their own byelaws by mak- 
ing them less severe. 

Among the interesting opinions expressed were that all 
byelaws dating from the last century be revised by com- 
pulsion against the Local Authorities who still insisted upon 
them; that the model byelaws should be universal in their 
application as far as possible, at any rate in regard to funda- 
mentals; that they should not be too specific; and that there 
should be appeal to some expeditious and inexpensive 
tribunal before going to the courts. The possibility of a 
local part-time representative of the Local Government 
Board serving as a member of such an appeal board was 
suggested. Such local representatives of a central body, to 
serve only when needed, might be useful in this country in 
some places where local work was infrequent and the local 
inspecting authority incompetent. The difficulty of 
changing building regulations based upon an Act of Parlia- 
ment, as compared with regulations issued by the Local 
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Government Board or by the Local Authorities, was made 
clear. 

The report exhibits the British paternal attitude toward 
the “working classes," the realization that every oppor- 
tunity must be given for the development of new methods 
and relaxation of the older existing regulations if the 
“working classes" are to be economically housed, and the 
unwillingness to change from the customs and regulations 
to which the Local Authorities have become accustomed. 

CHARLES W. KiLLAM, 
School of Architecture, Harvard University. 


“La Fin des Fortifs" 


The Paris fortifications are to be levelled. The war 
has demonstrated their utter uselessness as a defence. 
They are less than a century old, to be sure, for they date 
from the Paris of Louis Philippe and of M. Thiers, says 
L'Illustration. It seems a pity that their futility could not 
have been discovered earlier, for thus their malign influence 
upon the development of Paris could have been in some 
measure averted. 

On the site of the demolished walls, it is proposed to 
lay out squares and gardens, and to build houses for work- 
men. 


Architectural Instruction for American 
Soldiers іп France 


The Christian Science Monitor prints an account of 
the work of Mr. Ernest Coxhead, a member of the Insti- 
tute, in organizing and conducting classes in architecture 
in France, from which we quote: 

"Among the Americans who enlisted for construction 
work in France was Ernest Coxhead, a practising architect 
of San Francisco. Before he reached France the armistice 
had been signed, so he was transferred to the educational 
commission and sent to Le Mans to conduct classes in 
architecture. Of the 200,000 young men in the Le Mans 
area, quite a number were students of architecture, whose 
studies had been suddenly broken off and their civil 
career brought to a standstill. These young men found 
themselves in a land of wonderful buildings. Close at 
hand were cathedrals, chateaux, public halls, whose 
beauty and grandeur could be appreciated but not assimi- 
lated for lack of time and proper instructive guidance. 

*When Mr. Coxhead's plans were laid before the general 
commanding in the Le Mans area, his enthusiastic consent 
was immediately obtained and a class was started. It 
contained 22 “boys” who had had some architectural 
training, who were detailed for a three-weeks' course of 
intensive study. They reported to Mr. Coxhead for work 
at 8 A.M. and continued, with intervals for mess, until 9 
at night. During the third and last week of the course a 
five-days' tour was arranged to Orleans, Tours, and the 
great chateaux and churches of Chartres, Blois, Chambord, 
and others. 

“Тһе course ended with a highly successful exhibition 
of the work done, held in the hall of the Municipal School 
of Design at Le Mans. Here more than 200 drawings were 
displayed, varying from rough sketches to water colors 
and oils, attesting to the value of the work done. Mr. 


NOTES 


Coxhead is seeking to establish a number of centers for 
architectural teaching, each under a competent instructor, 
which shall move in rotation from point to point, the entire 
course covering a period of three months. Of course, only 
architects, or men who have had some practical training 
under an architect, would be eligible." 


Registration in Minnesota 


The registration bill advocated by the Minnesota 
Chapter and presented at the last session of the legislature 
of that state passed the House, but on account of the 
large number of bills before the Senate, the bill was not 
acted upon and will therefore have to hold over for two 
years. 


The New New York State Association 
of Architects 


At an enthusiastic meeting of architects held in Utica, 
N. Y., on June 7, 1919, a new society was formed, called 
The New York State Association of Architects. The 
organization is independent of any existing architectural 
organization. The old Association of the same name, which 
was formed some six or eight years ago by the four Chapters 
in the state, was on this same day adjourned sine die, 
and is now no longer in existence. 

Early in May a call was sent out to all the registered 
architects in the state of New York, inviting them to 
express their opinion with regard to the need for a new 
Association, which would be composed of all the architects 
in the state irrespective of anything except their qualifica- 
tions to practise under the registration act. The reply was 
instantaneous. Within three weeks, namely, at the time 
of the Utica meeting, more than 400 architects of the State 
had written to say that they were interested in the plan 
and wished to know more about it. At the Utica meeting 
there was every evidence of enthusiasm. The general 
discussion showed clearly that there was every desire on 
the part of the participants to form part of a group which 
would not only be helpful in advancing the interests and 
the qualifications of the architectural profession, but also 
increase the public service that the profession could render. 
What was most interesting was the democratic spirit that 
pervaded the meeting. The Constitution and By-Laws, 
drawn up on the spur of the moment, were passed on 
within a few hours because of their absolute simplicity. 
The most distinctive clauses are those on membership. 
The first reads: 

“АШ architects registered in the state of New York, 
and all architects whose standing in practice is approved by 
the Board of Directors are eligible to membership in this 
Association." j 

This sounds very simple, but it really means a good 
deal. If the intention of the Utica meeting is carried out, 
it means that there are to be absolutely no other tests for 
admission to the new organization than those here des- 
cribed. The professional standing is to count in no way 
whatever. Having reached this interesting point, the 
meeting then went on to adopt Mr. Ackerman's admirable 
suggestion that the new organization include architectural 
draftsmen as junior members, similarly elected without 
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any qualifying conditions other than the fact of their being 
employed by architects eligible for full membership. This 
clause was adopted subject to revision by a committee 
somewhat as follows: 

“Junior Members: All architectural draftsmen, work- 
ing in the offices of architects, members or eligible to 
membership in this Association, are eligible to junior 
membership.” 

There was no dissenting voice from the resolutions 
adopted, in which the intent was clearly expressed to join 
in one organization (which is really in the nature of an 
architectural guild) everyone engaged in the practice of 
architecture within the state of New York, either as an 
employer or as an employee, irrespective of age, race, color, 
or servitude! 

The officers elected to hold office until the first annual 
meeting, which is to be held in February, 1920, are as 
follows: 

President, Ornan H. Waltz, Ithaca; First Vice-President, 
Robert D. Kohn, New York City; Second Vice-President, 
Edward B. Green, Buffalo; Third Vice-President, Frank 
H. Quinby, New York City; Secretary, Walter B. Frank, 
Utica; Treasurer, Harry W. Green, Watertown. Directors: 
J. Riley Gordon, New York City; F. L. Ackerman, New 
York City; Gordon Wright, Syracuse; M. M. Feustmann, 
Saranac Lake; and William P. Banister, Brooklyn. 

Two committees, one on Membership and one on Public 
Information, were appointed, and the prediction was freely 
offered that the Association would have а thousand 
members within a year. The dues of the members are 
$5 a year, and of Junior members $3 a year. 

There were architects at this meeting representing all 
the various architectural societies of the state of New York, 
Institute and non-Institute, and architects who. were 
connected with no society at all. In a few weeks copies of 
the Constitution and By-Laws and propaganda literature 
with regard to the Association will be printed and will be 
ready for distribution. Architects in the state who are 
interested and who have not yet joined should certainly 
send in their names to the secretary. All those who join 
within the year 1919 will be considered as charter members. 
Those in other states who are interested in this typeof 
organization, and who would care to see whether or not 
similar movements could be started in their own states, 
should also write for information to the secretary, Walter 
B. Frank, Utica, New York. 

Not the least interesting indication of the spirit of the 
new organization is evidenced by the fact that its first 
regular meeting in the fall is to be held in Albany, and by 
vote of the organization the meeting is to be devoted to 
the subject of housing conditions in every county of the 
state. Ковект D. Конм 


Franco-American Committee 


The French Technical Mission, composed of architects, 
engineers, contractors, and manufacturers of building 
specialties, to which reference was made at the Nashville 
Convention, has arrived in New York. The Commission 
is headed by M. Jacques Greber, who is already well 
known in this country through his work for the Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commission, and the other archi- 
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tect member is Paul Cret, F. A. I. A., who, as the members 
of the Institute are aware, has recently returned to Phila- 
delphia after four years' service in the French Army, 
during the last year of which he was attached as Liaison 
Officer to the American Expeditionary Forces. 

MM. Nugue and Perreaud represent the engineering 
profession, the former being a manufacturer of brick- 
and cement-making machines and elevators, carriers, 
crushers, etc., and the latter being a specialist in machine 
tools and mechanical engineering. M. Jacob is a manu- 
facturer of plumbing fixtures and is also interested in tiles 
and pottery, and M. Bonhommé is a contractor for 
masonry and large public works. 

The Commission expects to spend about a month in 
this country, traveling as far west as Chicago, and plans 
to study various housing developments in which, naturally, 
all its members are interested, and to examine into 
American methods of building, American materials, and 
the labor-saving machinery used in construction work; 
also to study the design of machinery used in the produc- 
tion of building materials. 

In view of the restrictions on importation in France, 
the Commission will make an especially careful investiga- 
tion to determine in what cases this prohibition should be 
lifted and in what cases it will be possible to apply 
American methods of production to materials which can 
be procured in France. 

The possibilities of standardization in certain elements 
of construction, which were well exemplified in the Emer- 
gency Fleet and Housing Corporation work, are also of 
interest to the Commission, while the possibility of the 
establishment of а Franco-American clearing-house for 
information of interest to architects and builders in both 
countries is under discussion with the members of the 
Committee appointed by the Institute. 

It is hoped, also, that, through the conferences between 
the French Committee and the Committee of the Insti- 
tute, there may develop an interchange of ideas on pro- 
fessional matters which will be of real value, both to 
American and French architects. 

The members of the Institute Committee are: Robert 
D. Kohn, William Emerson, J. L. Mauran, E. W. Donn, 
Irving K. Pond, and Charles Butler, Chairman. 


The Ideal House 


Under the above caption, and as a part of the serious dis- 
cussion on the housing shortage and its attendant crisis in 
England, now filling the columns of the English press gene- 
rally, there recently appeared the following interesting com- 
snent and opinion in the Daily News (London). If the writer 
seems to indulge the popular opinion that architects and 
builders "should send along plans" he at least awards a rare 
meed of praise to one who has pleased him. 


“I have at times lived in half a dozen different houses, 
and boarded at many more, including the old home down 
west, the feature of which was the ample kitchen with its 
stone floor—ample enough to swallow a table to seat 
twelve, a sofa, two easy chairs, and a grandfather's clock, 
to say nothing of fowling pieces and warming pans on 
the walls. 

"My ideal small house would be a compound of the 
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best I have seen. Finishing with a fair-sized, stone-floored, 
glazed-tiled scullery, with sink, copper, and washing-bench 
where odd jobs, such as carpentry, could be done on winter 
nights, it would include a sizable kitchen containing an 
ample up-to-date cooking range heating a constant hot 
water service to the sink and copper downstairs, bath and 
lavatory basin upstairs, and warming always a hot linen 
cupboard. There would be a tolerable parlour with case- 
ment windows downstairs, and two good bedrooms, a third 
small one and a bathroom upstairs. This can be, and is, 
done on a frontage of eighteen feet with no ‘back additions;’ 
but it is skimpy. Properly it requires twenty-one feet. 
Kitchen-sculleries, I find, are a mistake; they are usually 
small, and the environment of the copper is not ex- 
hilarating. 

“I would eliminate ‘winders’ in the stairs, drops or 
steps in the passages, and specify all doors to open with- 
out beating against another open one. 

“I would suggest inviting architects and builders to 
send along plans of what has been done. 


Institute 


Meetings of the Board of Directors 


Meetings of the Board were held at Nashville on the 
two days prior to the Convention, but most of the business 
there transacted was in connection with the Convention 
Actions published in the last number. The following 
items remain: 


Unanimous Endorsement. Attention was called to a 
standing order of the Board of Directors which provides 
that no applicant can be given unanimous endorsement by 
a Chapter unless he was a member of the Chapter prior to 
December 6, 1916. This prevents those who have been 
elected Associates since then from receiving unanimous 
endorsement. It discourages an increase of membership 
and draws an unnecessary distinction. 

Resolved, That the standing order be amended to permit 
Associates to receive unanimous endorsement regardless of 
the time of election. 


Revision of Disciplinary Rules. Mr. Sellers presented 
a draft of revised rules for the guidance of the Committee 
on Practice and the Judiciary Committee of the Board of 
Directors, prepared jointly by himself as Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, and Mr. Elmer C. Jensen as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Practice. The document em- 
bodied the changes in disciplinary procedure arising from 
the amendments to the By-laws as passed at the Fifty- 
first Convention, and other changes by the Committee. 

Resolved, That the document be approved, subject to 
the approval of Institute counsel, and issued as an Insti- 
tute document. 


journal Peliey, The President presented letters from 
Messrs, Cass Gilbert, Я, C. Sturgis, and C. Howard Walker 
criticizing an editerial which appeared in the March num- 
ber ef the Journal under the "Shadows and Straws.” 
The letters were read in full, 


“Within a quarter of a mile from here (six miles from 
St. Paul's), there are two short terraces of new villas all 
let at about fourteen shillings weekly. Of exquisite eleva- 
tion, they are things of beauty. That architect should be 
raised to the peerage and given a big job right away." 


War Memorials 


The Chairman of the Subcommittee on War Memorials 
(Post-War Committee), Mr. Horace Wells Sellers, reports 
that the Southern Pennsylvania Chapter has appointed a 
committee on War Memorials, including several influential 
citizens, and has, at the suggestion of the Chairman, for- 
warded to the Governor resolutions urging the passage of 
the bill providing for a State Art Jury. The Pittsburgh 
Chapter has also urged the passage of the bill, and is now 
taking steps toward the formation of a local committee. 
Other Chapters are similarly at work in coóperation with 
the Subcommittee; the address of the Chairman is Stephen 
Girard Building, Philadelphia. 


Business 


Resolved, 'That the latter portion of Mr. Walker's letter 
with reference to the work of the architect and the engi- 
neer be referred to the Post-War Committee. 

The President stated that he wished to go on record as 
leaving the Editor with no greater share of responsibility 
for the editorial in question than should be borne by the 
Committee on Publications itself. 

After several expressions of opinion regarding the edi- 
torial policy that should be followed, it was 

Resolved, 'That the following be transmitted to the Con- 
vention in the Board's report as a statement of the position 
of the Board: 

“The March number of the Journal contained an edi- 
torial which has aroused strong controversy on other than 
architectural grounds. 

"While the responsibility for the editorial is shared by 
the President, the Committee on Institute Publications, 
and the Editor of the Journal, the Board should assume its 
share of responsibility as it has not laid down a definite 
editorial policy heretofore. 

"Regardless of whether or not the article in question 
expresses the opinion of the Institute, and without con- 
sideration of the merits or demerits of the arguments used 
in the article in question, the Board believes that such an 
article was not of the type which should be published as 
an editorial in the Journal. Therefore, the Board instructs 
the Committee on Publications that the columns of the 
journal should not be devoted to matters which may 
become the subject of political or religious controversy." 

The meeting of the Board on May 5, the day following 
the Convention, was almost entirely occupied with the 
PP poi ment of comimittees fof the year 1919-20, the 
fellewing of which are new complete: 

Bzocutive Committee. Thomas R. Kimball, William 
Stanley Parker, В. Everett Wald, Richard E. Schmidt, 
and Robert D, Kohn. 
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Judiciary Committee. William B. Faville, Chairman, 
Richard E. Schmidt, Henry H. Kendall. 

Instructions: The instructions to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee are contained in the By-laws, and in the document 
known as "Rules for the Guidance of the Committee on 
Practice and the Judiciary Committee," as revised by the 
disciplinary committees during 1918-19 and approved by 
the Board of Directors at the meeting in Nashville, sub- 
ject to the approval of counsel. 


Committee on Practice. Elmer C. Jensen, Chairman. 
(One member in each Chapter.) 


Committee on Allied Arts. Wm. B. Faville, Chairman; 
Charles Z. Klauder, E. H. Hewitt, Frank B. Meade. 

Instructions: This Committee is charged with the task 
of encouraging and stimulating all forms of art, both for 
their inherent value as social forces and as necessary chan- 
nels through which collaboration may lead to a better 
architecture, to an ever-widening appreciation of the value 
of good building and a knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived from the wise physical development of all our 
communities, both small and great. It should coóperate 
with the Committee on Publications in making available 
for regular publication in the Journal such articles and 
illustrations as it deems to be meritorious contributions to 
any art. The Committee is also charged with the duty of 
nominating candidates for the Institute medals in Allied 
Arts and Fine Arts, the latter according to vote of the 
Fifty-second Convention. 


Committee on Contracts. William Stanley Parker, 
Chairman; M. B. Medary, Jr., Vice-Chairman; F. E. 
Davidson, Edwin H. Fetterolf, Goldwin Goldsmith, 
Sullivan W. Jones, Richard E. Schmidt. 


Committee on Preservation of Historic Monuments 
and Scenic Beauties. Horace Wells Sellers, Chairman; 
W. R. Briggs, Arthur Benton, Arthur Brown, Glenn Brown, 
George Cary, C. A. Coolidge, Reinhardt Dempwolf, 
W. M. Ellicott, Norman M. Isham, Elmer C. Jensen, 
Fiske Kimball, L. A. Livaudais, L. W. Robinson, Howard 
Sill, Egerton Swartwout, Ornan H. Waltz, N. G. Walker. 

Committee on Institute Publications. For three 
years: Milton B. Medary, Jr., Ben J. Lubschez; for two 


years: C. L. Borie, Jr., Herbert B. Briggs; for one year: 
Frank C. Baldwin, William Stanley Parker. 


Subcommittee on Public Information. Not yet com- 
plete. 

Membership Committee. F. W. Perkins, Chairman; 
C. H. Hammond, H. K. Holsman. 


Instructions: The Committee is instructed to formu- 
late and carry out a campaign for an immediate increase 
of Institute membership in the various Chapters. The 
Board suggests to the Committee that it might be advis- 
able to assign to each Chapter a definite quota of new 
members. The Committee is given power to add to its 
personnel as it may see fit. 

Committee on Regional Representation. C. A. Favrot, 
Chairman; W. B. Faville, E. H. Hewitt. 

Committee to Confer with French Architects. 
Charles Butler, Chairman; E. W. Donn, William Emer- 
son, R. D. Kohn, J. L. Mauran, I. K. Pond. 


Committee on Public Works. Charles A. Favrot, 
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Chairman; Walter D. Blair, John P. B. Sinkler, Irving K. 
Pond, Edward W. Donn, Jr., William Mooser. 

Instructions: This Committee is charged with the duty 
of coóperating with the Committees appointed by the 
conference held in Chicago on April 23-25 at the call of 
Engineering Council, for the purpose of securing the 
establishment of a Department of Public Works as well as 
considering public building methods throughout the 
country and other related matters. It is understood that 
Mr. Pond will act as the representative of the Institute 
and the Committee at any conferences that may be called 
by Engineering Council in connection with the establish- 
ment of a Department of Public Works. 


Structural Service Committee. Sullivan W. Jones, 
Chairman; Rolland Adelsperger, John L. Hamilton, H. W. 
Tomlinson, F. Y. Joannes, Smith O'Brien, Stephen F. 
Voorhees, and Chairmen of the following coórdinate com- 
mittees: Basic Building Code, Contracts, and Fire Pre- 
vention. 

Instructions: In addition to the instructions of the 
Convention, this Committee is charged with the task of 
advising and coóperating with the Journal in the contin- 
uation of its Structural Service work. 


Committee on Community Planning. John Irwin 
Bright, Chairman; Frederick Bigger, M. B. Biscoe, Parke 
T. Burrows, Hermann Dercum, Henry Wright, A. L. 
Fechheimer, Thomas G. Holyoke, Walter H. Kilham, E. C. 
Klipstein, Louis Lott, Arthur L. Loveless, Dwight H. 
Perkins, Hermann Wischmeyer, Burt L. Fenner, R. D. 
Kohn, Arthur Rice, Charles H. Cheney, H. Olin Jones, 
John A. Miller, F. L. Ackerman, A. P. Clark, Jr. 

Instructions: The Committee is instructed to continue 
the work as outlined in its report, and also to consider the 
various matters covered in the instructions for the pre- 
ceding year which, on account of unusual conditions, have 
not been acted upon. The Committee is also charged with 
the carrying out of the instructions of the Convention. 


Basic Building Code Committee. D. K. Boyd, Chair- 
man. 

Instructions: The Committee is charged with the duty 
of studying the best means of coóperation with other 
technical and scientific organizations, as well as with the 
Federal Government, all looking to the standardization of 
building code requirements throughout the United States. 


Committee on Registration Laws. Richard E. 
Schmidt, Chairman; D. Everett Waid, Charles H. Bebb, 
Wm. P. Bannister. 

Committee on Lincoln Highway. Elmer C. Jensen, 
Chairman. 

Instructions: This Committee is instructed to consider 
ways and means whereby the Government may be induced 
to take charge of the project. 

Committee on School Building Measurements. 
Wm. B. Ittner, Chairman; John J. Donovan, James C. 
Hopkins, F. A. Naramore, D. H. Perkins. 

Instructions: The instructions to the Committee are 
as given by the Convention. 

Post-War Committee on Architectural Practice. The 
President spoke of the work of the Post-War Committee 
on Architectural Practice, and the action of the Conven- 
tion in endorsing its program. 
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Resolved, That the Executive Council of the Post-War 
Committee, Messrs. N. Max Dunning, Chairman; Robert 
D. Kohn, and Milton B. Medary, Jr., be reappointed, with 
power to change the personnel of the main Committee as 
it desires. It was further 

Resolved, 'That, inasmuch as the Convention has en- 
dorsed the work of the Post-War Committee, it is therefore 
authorized by that action to proceed with its work. 

The Treasurer was requested to advise the Committee 
that the Board is most anxious to keep expenses this year 
as far as possible within the Budget income. The Board 
requests the Post-War Committee to limit its expenses as 
far as possible, and that it submit to the Treasurer a state- 
ment of the expenses which will probably be incurred dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 


Committee on War Memorials. Mr. Horace Wells 
Sellers, Chairman. (Committee of one with subcommittees 
as may be appointed.) 

Instructions: This Committee is charged with the duty 
of advising communities, organizations, and individuals in 
matters connected with the design and erection of war 
memorials; and with the duty of coóperating in this work 
with other national organizations, such as the American 
Federation of Arts. It is given authority to appoint such 
subcommittees as it sees fit in the various Chapter terri- 
tories of the Institute. 


Committee on Small Houses. Mr. Edwin H. Brown, 
Chairman. (Committee of one with subcommittees as may 
be appointed.) 

Consideration was given to the necessity of Institute 
action for the encouragement of better designs for small 
houses throughout the country; and to the Convention 
discussion of this subject. It was resolved that Mr. Edwin 
H. Brown, of Minneapolis, be appointed chairman of a 
Special Committee for this work, with authority to add to 
the membership of his committee as he sees fit. 

The instructions to the Committee are that it be 
governed by the instructions of the Convention. 

Declinations and delayed acceptances leave several 
important Committees as yet incomplete. It is expected 
that these may be published in the next issue. 


Report of the Judiciary Committee 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS: 


The “Rules for the Guidance of the Committee on 
Practice and the Judiciary Committee of the Board of 
Directors” require “that all findings of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, whether in favor of or against the member involved, 
with the action taken by the Board of Directors, shall be 
reported to each member of the Institute." 

The Board of Directors has received the report of the 
Judiciary Comniittee in reference to charges of unpro- 
fessional conduct against the Institute members named 
herein. 

These findings of the Judiciary Committee (in small 
type) and the action of the Board of Directors thereon, are 
hereby transmitted in accordance with the rules mentioned 
above. 


Findings of the Judiciary Committee 


“When the Judiciary Committee of the Institute assumed its duties, 
some time subsequent to the Fifty-first Convention, its predecessor had 
nding one case, namely, the charges of unprofessional conduct against 
Frederick W. Garber and Clifford B. Woodward, Institute members of 
the Cincinnati Chapter, on the ground that they had supplanted a fellow 
architect in violation of the tenth canon of the Canons of Ethics. 

“Under the By-laws of the Institute, as amended at the Fifty-first 
Convention, it became the duty of the old Judiciary Committee, of which 
I was chairman, to conclude its work on this pending case. 

“The Committee on Practice reported to the Judiciary Committee 
that it had found a prima facie case against Messrs. Garber and Wood- 
ward for violation of the tenth canon of the Canons of Ethics. 

“Тһе Judiciary Committee gave careful consideration to the report 
of the Committee on Practice and to the evidence accompanying the same. 

“А hearing was then held before the Judiciary Committee in Wash- 
ington on January 18, 1918, at which the entire case was examined 


e novo. 
“In the light of the new evidence brought out at the hearing, the 
Committee is unable to affirm the decision of the Committee on Practice, 
and exonerates Messrs. Garber and Woodward of the charge of unpro- 
fessional conduct." 


The Board of Directors has accepted this report and 
findings of the Judiciary Committee as submitted above, 
and hereby exonerates Messrs. Garber and Woodward of 
the charges of unprofessional conduct. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, Secretary. 


Obituary 


James H. Windrim 


Elected to the Institute in 1876; to Fellowship in 1880 
Died at Philadelphia, April 26, 1919 


At the last meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter, the 
Secretary read the following note and resolution on the 
death of Mr. Windrim, and they were ordered to be 
spread upon the minutes of the meeting: 

In the death of James H. Windrim, the Philadelphia 
Chapter lost the dean of its architectural membership and 
the city of Philadelphia a most distinguished citizen, one 
whose practice extended over a period of many years and 
to whom the city is indebted for a large number of its im- 
portant buildings. Mr. Windrim was president of the 
Philadelphia Chapter from 1879 to 1886. 


In addition to the practice of his profession, he took an 
active interest in public affairs, filling the position of 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department from 
1889 to 1891, when he resigned to assume the office of 
Director of Public Works of Philadelphia, which office he 
retained until 1895. During his incumbency, and under 
his able administration, many civic improvements were 
carried to completion. 

Mr. Windrim evinced in his work good judgment in 
design and administrative ability, with which he was 
largely endowed. His professional accomplishments were 
many, and his generous and kindly consideration, as well 
as his unfailing courtesy, will be remembered with grati- 
tude by all who came in personal contact with him or had 
occasion to seek his advice. He stood for high ideals in 
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practice as he did in life. His long and distinguished service 
to our profession merits the highest appreciation and recog- 
nition. And therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Philadelphia Chapter express to 
Mr. Windrim's family its deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 


Frederick Charles Lebenbaum 


Born at San Francisco, СаШ., September 15, 1882 
Died at Chicago, Ill., December 17, 1918 


Mr. Lebenbaum studied at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology during the years 1905-1906. He then 
attended the atelier of M. Laloux, in Paris, during 1907- 
1908. In 1909, with Samuel A. Marx, he organized the 
firm of Lebenbaum & Marx, and was in active practice 
from then until the time of his death. Mr. Lebenbaum 
assisted in designing and building the New Orleans 
Municipal Art Museum, the industrial town of Langeloth, 
Pa., the St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad Station at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and many buildings of every des- 
cription in Chicago. 


Wallace Clement Ware Sabine 


The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March contains a 
note on the death of Professor Sabine of Harvard Univer- 
sity, long known to many members of the Institute as 
an authority on acoustics, and from a minute of the Faculty 
of Harvard University we are privileged to quote briefly 
on the life and work of one who had made so great a con- 
tribution to the theory and practice of a factor in archi- 
tecture, the importance of which cannot be set too high. 

Professor Sabine was born in Richwood, Ohio, June 15, 
1868, and his four names represent some family of his 
ancestors, who were Scotch, Dutch, English, and French. 
He gained the degree of A.B. at Ohio University at the 
age of eighteen. He entered Harvard in 1886 as a graduate 
student in mathematics and physics, and received the 
degree of A.M. in 1888. From 1887 to 1889 he held a 
Morgan Fellowship, but in the latter year he became an 
Assistant in Physics. He was made Assistant Professor of 
Physics in 1895. 

“Тһе Fogg Art Museum," says the minute of the Har- 
vard Faculty, “оп its completion in 1897, proved to have 
an auditorium that was monumental in its acoustic bad- 
ness, and President Eliot, who had formed a high opinion 
of Sabine's qualities, called upon him to find a remedy, as 
a practical service to the University. With this warrant 
for diverting some of his energy from teaching, Sabine 
entered upon an investigation which proved to be his most 
conspicuous scientific work. Though he was dealing with 
a new structure, he was attacking a problem as old as the 
institution of public buildings. It had never been solved 
before in any thoroughgoing manner. He did solve it, and 
he did this not by virtue of any extraordinary resources 
given by modern science. He did it in such a way as to 
shew that it might have been done by a man like him 
eenturles before, Not enly did he eure the defect of the 
particular room that first en aged his attention; he went 
en with his study till he could tell in advance what the 
acoustic qualities of a projected auditorium would be; and 
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his visible instruments in all this achievement were organ 
pipes, common fabrics and materials, and the unaided 
human ear." 

Professor Sabine became the dean of the Graduate 
School of Applied Science at Harvard. He lectured at the 
Sorbonne in Paris in 1917 and later was attached to the 
Air Service of the American Expeditionary Force. He re- 
turned to Washington as a consultant on airplane produc- 
tion and use, and his death was the result of overwork, due 
to his unwillingness to shirk any of his duties. He died on 
January 10, 1919. 


Prof. Charles Peck Warren, A. M., A. I. A. 


Charles Peck Warren, late Assistant Professor of 
Architecture at Columbia University, who died last 
October, was one of those quiet workers whose efficiency 
and usefulness are hardly appreciated at their true value 
until they are taken from us. Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1869, he entered the School of Architecture at Columbia in 
1886, and was graduated therefrom in 189o, taking the 
A.M. degree two years later. In 1893 he began his teaching 
in the school, and from that date until his death—a period 
of twenty-five, out of his too brief life of forty-nine years— 
his heart and strength were devoted to the service of the 
institution in which he had received his training. His 
department was that of construction, including at different 
times such related subjects as building materials, specifi- 
cations, and architectural engineering. His clear and 
logical mind and his gift for illustration and concise expo- 
sition, enabled him to compress a remarkable amount of 
instruction into a small compass of time. It was this very 
compression and conciseness of presentation that, combined 
with his low voice and over-modest manner, prevented 
adequate appreciation of his courses at the time, except 
by the clearest-headed undergraduates. But testimony 
abounds from graduates as to their soundness and lasting 
value, and in spite of his exacting standards of performance, 
he was not only respected but loved by his students, and 
his loss is deeply felt by all whom he once taught as well as 
by his colleagues in the University and in the profession. 

While thus engaged in teaching, Warren actively 
practised architecture, first in partnership with Grenville 
Snelling, later with William Adams; and was for some 
years associated with the writer in the design and superin- 
tendence of several buildings for Robert College at Con- 
stantinople, where he spent several months in 1912. He 
was a remarkable draftsman, a designer of fine taste and 
judgment, and equally skilled in the engineering side of 
his work. He was an Associate Editor of the last (16th) 
edition of the Kidder "Pocket-Book," to which he con- 
tributed a number of important articles. 

In 1902 he married Mrs. Mary Merchant, formerly of 
Alabama, who survives him. He was a member of the 
Delta Upsilon fraternity, of the Columbia University Club, 
and of the American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Warren's circle of intimate friends was not large, 
but those who werte ол to belong to it will never 
forget the charm of his fine personality, the warmth and 
depth of his affection, the serenity of his disposition, his 
high ideals and the purity of his rare character. It is the 
still waters that run deep.—A. D. Е. HAMLIN. 
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Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS e SPECIFICATIONS, FIRE-PREVENTION, MATERIALS e METHODS, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


Pipe, Iron 


Who knows the relative resistance to corrosion of steel 
and genuine wrought-iron pipe? Who has been able to 
reach a conviction on this point as the result of fifteen 
years’ industrious publicity by the manufacturers of both 
varieties? Have the countless accelerated tests, service 
tests, and inspection reports helped to reveal the truth? 
Is iron pipe produced today the same as that made twenty, 
twenty-five, or thirty years ago? Is steel pipe better now 
than it was in earlier times? Is all iron pipe the same and 
are the several makes of steel pipe identical? Does gal- 
vanizing really add to the life of either or both? These are 
some of the questions which disturb the peace of mind of 
the architect or engineer who wants to specify the best. 

A great deal of money has been spent by the makers 
of iron pipe and the makers of steel pipe in urging the 
merits of their respective products. But to architects, who 


and Steel 


generally do not qualify as metallurgists, physicists, or 
chemists, in weighing the technological data submitted, 
there seem to be no thoroughly impartial scientific con- 
clusions available for their guidance in the selection of 
pipe. The American Society for Testing Materials is 
now conducting a series of actual service tests to determine 
the relative corrodibility of steel and wrought iron. The 
publication of the results of these tests will be awaited 
with great interest. In the meantime, and as contributory 
to the question at issue, we publish a report prepared by 
Dr. William Paul Gerhard, C.E., for presentation to the last 
Convention of the Institute at Nashville. This was not 
possible, owing to the decision to have no papers read at 
the Convention meetings. Dr. Gerhard's paper is published 
as a personal contribution and without prejudice.— Tute 
Epiror. 


Cast-Iron Pipe or Welded Pipe for House Drainage 
Calked-Joint vs. Screw-Joint, Wrought-Iron vs. Steel Pipe 
By DR. WILLIAM PAUL GERHARD 


Consulting Engineer, Honorary Corresponding Member, American Institute of Architects, 
Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


Among the questions which occur to the architect in 
his everyday practice, none are of more importance than 
those relating to the selection of suitable and adequate 
materials for construction and equipment. The kind of 
material to be specified for a building depends primarily 
upon the character of the latter, as well as upon the 
expected duration of life of the structure. The more 
permanent a building is intended to be, the higher and 
more durable should be the quality of materials to be 
incorporated in it. 

The plumbing and drainage of a building form an 
essential part of its interior construction, because upon 
them depend the comfort and convenience, the safety and 
healthfulness of the structure and its occupants. A house 
drainage system may be divided into four equally impor- 
tant parts, viz.: 


(1) The plumbing fixtures. 
(2) The trapping system. 
(3) The supply pipe system. 


(4) The drainage or waste system. 


Only the last-named system, which comprises the house 
sewer and its branches, the soil, waste, and vent pipe 


stacks, and the leader or rainwater conductor pipes will 
be considered in this paper. 

In specifying this system, architects are. confronted 
with the question whether cast-iron plumbers' soil pipe, 
with lead-calked joints, or screw-jointed welded pipe 
should be used. Both piping systems have their friends 
and advocates. When the Durham screw-jointed system 
was first introduced, about the year 1880 or 1881, the 
material used was genuine wrought-iron pipe. About 1890 
the manufacture of mild steel pipe on a large scale was 
inaugurated, and after both genuine wrought-iron and 
steel pipe had been more widely used, a second question 
arose for the thoughtful consideration of the architect, 
viz., which of these two pipe materials should be specified, 
which was superior from the corrosion point of view, and 
which showed greater durability. 

These questions and others incidentally connected 
with them became the subject of many controversies in 
the technical press, and were freely discussed by engineers, 
plumbers, and metallurgists. An opportunity came to 
the writer in the summer of 1918 to make, in New York 
City, an independent investigation of the subject, and 
he took it up with a very deep interest, if for no other 
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reason than to settle in his own mind some doubts which 
had occurred to him after a study of the “pros and cons" 
of the controversy. He, however, also looked upon the 
investigation as offering an excellent opportunity for 
eliminating prejudices and biased views, and for dis- 
covering more positive answers to these questions. 

A full report of this investigation, with numerous 
illustrations, was presented by him at the annual meeting, 
on December 6, 1918, of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. The following statement is condensed 
from it to serve the requirements of the architectural 
profession. 

A total of 78 buildings on both sides of Broadway, 
from Bowling Green to 42nd Street were inspected. Build- 
ings less than six stories in height, and buildings erected 
less than five years ago were omitted. For this reason 
recent high structures, like the Woolworth, the Equitable, 
and a few other buildings were passed over, for the age 
of their piping installation would not have warranted the 
drawing of conclusions as to the comparative degree of 
rusting of the materials used. 

In the following Table I a summary is given of the 
buildings, according to their age: 
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TABLE I 


Buildings over 30 years old . . 13 
Buildings from 25 to 30 years old IO 
Buildings from 20 to 25 years old I y 
Buildings from 15 to 20 years old . 17 
Buildings from то to 15 years old . . . . . . . 1$ 
Buildings less than 10 years old . . . . . . . . 6 

79 


Of these, 28 had cast-iron piping, 1 black wrought-iron, 
3 mixed black steel and wrought-iron, 12 galvanized steel, 
14 galvanized wrought-i iron, and 20 mixed ‘galvanized steel 
and wrought-iron piping. 

It should be mentioned that the investigation was 
confined to the roof vent pipes and the cellar sewers; 
the water supply piping was not included. Complete 
records were made of the location and age of each building, 
the number of stories, the pipe material, the number of 
roof vent pipes, the number of roof vents from which 
samples were obtained for testing, the condition of the 
vent pipes and of the cellar sewers where accessible. All 
these details are embodied in diagrams accompanying 
the paper mentioned above. A somewhat condensed 


account is exhibited here in Table II. 


Taste II 
z£ EXTA 
e BSS! ЕЕ 
ЖЕШ) Name of Building |= 22| E2 | Material of Vent Pipes Condition of Vent Pipes 
45 5 о Б 2-4 
a ac ae 
48 | Stewart Bldg. Over| 7 | Standard cast iron, some | W. i. vents in good condition. 
50 black w.1.putinin 1884. 
47 | Federal Court-house,| <1 7 | Cast iron, ex. heavy. Vents in good condition. 
Post-Office Bldg. i 
67 Miren ыы <O 8 | Cast iron, standard. Vents deeply pitted but still good. 
Hote 
78 мои Орега 36 7 | Cast iron, ex. h. C. i. vents evenly pitted. 
ouse 
15 | Welles Bldg. 36 | 10 | Cast iron, ex. h. 2 c. i. vents in perfect condition. 
74 | Marlborough Hotel 35 6 | Cast iron, ex. h., some | One-half of vents evenly pitted; rest 
stand. c. i. good as new. 
+< | Hotel Normandie 35 8 | Cast iron, ex. h. C. i. vents pitted very deep. 
1 | Washington Bldg., 34 11. | Cast iron, ex. h. Vents inaccessible. 
formerly Field Bldg. 
13 | Produce Exchange 34 7 | Cast iron, standard. Could not inspect interior of vents. 
Bldg. 
33 | Chatham National 30 8 | Cast iron, ex. h. 5 vents pitted, but in good condition. 
Bank Bldg. 
38 | Hotel Imperial, 29 9 | Cast iron, ex. h. С.1. vents deeply pitted, but otherwisc 
old part good. 
23 | Union Trust Bldg. 28 12 | Cast iron, ex. h., also 4 | C. i. vents in good condition; 4 galv. 
galv. w. 1. vents. vents in good condition. 
12 | Mail and Express 35 го | Black wrought tron. All black w. i. vents pitted, but in good 
Bldg. condition. 
36 | Postal Telegraph 26 14 | Cast iron, ex. h.; also т | C. i. vents pitted; w. 1. in good condi- 
Bldg. galv. steel, 2 galv. w. i. dition; steel in good condition. 
52 | New York Life Insur- | 26 13 | Mixed. galv. steel and | 11 galv. steel bad; 7 galv. steel galv. 
ance Bldg. galv. w. t. gone; 3 stecl good as new; 10 black 
steel scaling badly; 1 w. i. galv. 
gone. 
37 | Home Life Bldg. 24 18 | Mixed galv. steel and | 2 black w. i. badly pitted; 2 galv. w. i. 
galv. w. i. рач 3 galv. w. i. good; 1 galv. steel 
ad. 
27 | American Surety 25 21 | Mixed galv. steel and | 6 w. i. good condition; 1 w. i. badly 
Bldg. galv. w. 1. pitted; 1 steel very badly corroded. 
43 | Langdon Bldg., for-| 24 14 | Mixed. black steel and | 5 black w. i. good condition; 6 black 
merly Mutual. Re- black w. i. steel, badly corroded. 
serve Life Bldg. 
21 | Manhattan Life 24 18 | Mixed galv. steel and | 4 galv. steel very bad; т galv. steel very 
Bldg. galv. w. 1. good; 2 galv. м. 1. very good; 1 black 


w. 1. pitted. 


Condition of House Drains 


Cast iron sewer pitted inside very 
deep, still good. 
One c. 1. joint leaking. 


Light c. i. sewers in bad condition; 
numerous patches. 
6 c. 1. Joints lcaking and recalked. 


Some joints of c. i. sewer forced out. 

A number of calked joints show calk- 
ing lead forced out. 

C. i. sewer apparently in good con- 
dition. 

C. i. apparently in good condition 


Sewers inaccessible. 

Noted 3 leaks on c. 1. sewer. 

Sewers partly galv., partly c. i. in 
good condition. | P 

C. 1. in good condition; 4 joints had 
lead forced out. | » 

Sewer apparently in good condition. 


Sewers apparently in good condition. 


Sewers apparently in good condition. 


2 sewer lines of screw-jointed pipe 
corroded and replaced. 


Sewers inaccessible. 


6-inch w. 1. sewer, apparently in good 
condition; no trouble with drain- 
age. 

Sewers apparently in good condition. 
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Тавһе II, continued 


Serial 
Number of 
Investigation 


20 


41 


Name of Building 


Townsend Bldg. 


Bowling Green Bldg. 


Washington Life 
Bldg. 

Exchange Court 
Bldg. 

Hotel Martinique, 
old part 

Empire Bldg. 

Standard Oil Bldg. 


Hudson Bldg. 
St. James Bldg. 
St. Paul Bldg. 


R. G. Dun Bldg. 


Vincent Bldg. 
Century Bldg. 


American Exchange 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Hotel Imperial Addi- 
tion 

Broadway-Chambers 
Bldg. 

Title [Insurance Bldg. 


Broadway-Maiden 
Lane Bldg. 
No. 180 Broadway 


g. 

Flatiron or Fuller 
Bldg. 

New York Produce 
Ex. Bank Bldg. 

Johnston Bldg. 


No. 42 Broadway 
Bldg. 

City Hall Bldg. 

Hotel Breslin. 

Trinity Bldg. 

Title Guarantee 
Trust Bldg. 

Barclay Bldg. 

Wanamaker Bldg., 
new part 

Knickerbocker Hotel 

Singer Bldg. 

City Investing Bldg. 


No. 1 Wall St. Bldg. 
U. S. Realty Bldg. 


Lawyers Title and 
Trust Bldg. 
Fifth Avenue Bldg. 


Hotel Martinique, 
new addition. 

Centurian Bldg. 

Columbia Trust Bldg. 


East River Savinas 
[Institution Bldg. 


tion in Years 
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Age of Bldg. 
and Installa- 


22 


ac 
v.9 
22.5 
+ 
ЕЛ 
AS 


19 


22 


20 


Material of Vent Pipes 


Galv. and black steel. 


Mixed galv. 
steel and w. 1. 


Mixed galv. steel and 
galv. w. 1. 

Mixed galv. steel and 
galv. w. 1. 

Mixed galv. steel and 
galv. w. i. 

Galv. steel. 

Mixed galv. steel and 
galv. w. i. 

Mixed galv. steel and 
galv. w. i. 


Mixed galv. and black 
ck w. i. 


Mixed black steel and 


steel, some bla 
black w. 1. 
Mixed galv. 


galv. w. 1. 
Galv. steel. 
Galv. w. 1. 


steel 


Mixed galv. steel 
galv. w.i. 


Galv. steel. 
Galv. steel. 


Mixed galv. steel 


galv. w. i. 
Galv. w. i. 


Mixed galv. steel 


galv. w. 1. 
Galv. м. 1. 
Galv. w. i. 
Galv. steel. 


Mixed galv. steel 


galv. w. 1. 
Galv. steel. 
Galv. w. i. 
Galv. м. 1. 


Galv. 
Galv. 


steel. 
steel. 


Galv. w. i. 


Mixed galv. and black 


steel and w. 1. 
Mixed galv. 
galv. w. i 

Galv. w. 1. 


Galv. 
Galv. 


w. 1. 
w. i 
Galv. w. i. 
Galv. 
Galv. 
Galv. м. 1. 


Galv. 


Galv. w. 1. 


and black 


and 


steel and 


Condition of Vent Pipes 


Black steel vents in very bad condition, 


only a shell remaining. All badly 
corroded. 
Black w. i. vents nearly all good; 2 steel 
vents bad. 
I №. 1. vent very good; 6 steel very bad 
at top. 
Galv. vents scaling at top; some galv. 
№. 1. vents good as new. 
2 steel very good; 2 steel scaling at top; 
4 W. i. good as new; I w. i. scaling. 
2 steel very good; 7 steel bad. 
6 galv. stecl in bad condition; 4 galv. 
w. i. in good condition. 
4 steel bad; 2 w. 1. pitted but good. 


Steel pipes scaling badly; w. i. pipes 
pitted but still good for many years. 
2 black steel rusted to a shell; 5 black 
w. I. 1n good condition; 4 black w. i. 
pitted, scaling slightly. 
3 w. i. in good condition; 9 steel all 
bad at the top. 
2 galv. steel vents scaling badly. 
All galv. w. i. vents in excellent condi- 
tion. 
9 galv. w. i. good; 2 steel bad; 1 steel 
slightly bad. 
2 galv. steel in good condition; 6 galv. 
steel scaling at top. 
4 galv. steel slightly pitted; 5 black 
steel badly scaling. 
5 galv. w. i. in good condition; 1 galv. 
steel scaling. 
10 galv. w. 1. vents in good condition. 


3 galv. w. i. vents in good condition; 
1 galv. w. i. bad. 
7 galv. w. i. in good condition; 3 galv. 


w. i. scaling slightly, but still good, 


All galv. w. i. vents in excellent con- 
dition. 
Steel vents scaling at top, some very 
badly. 
6 galv. w. 1. vents, very good; 2 galv. 
steel, badly pitted. 
3 galv. steel, ir, but rusting at top; 
ç galv. steel scaling badly. 
All galv. w. i. roof vents as good as new. 


All galv. w. i. vents in good condition. 
Galv. steel vents in good condition. 


All galv. steel vents starting to scale at 
top. | © 
10 galv. w. 1. vents in good condition. 


Some galv. steel scaling, some good; 
black steel vents scaling badly; black 
w. 1. vents evenly pitted. 

6 galv. steel, very good; 2 galv. steel 
bad, 1 w. t. bad. 


All galv. w. i. lines in good condition. 


Galv. w. 1. vents in good condition. 
All galv. w. 1. vents in good condition. 


6 galv. w. i. vents in good condition. 
Galv. steel vents in good condition. 


4 galv. steel vents good condition; 7 
galv. steel vents bad at top, scaling. 

All vents of genuine w. 1. pipe, good as 
new. 

Galv. steel vents good condition, some 
scaling at top. 

6 galv. w. i. vents in good condition. 
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Condition of House Drains 


Black w. i. house drains starting to go. 


Some drain pipes started to give way 
three years ago. 

C. i. sewer had 2 joints with the lead 
forced out. 

Galv. stecl, apparently good condi- 
tion. 

Galv. steel, apparently good. 


I joint in c. 1. sewer leaking. 
Some c. i. Joints bad. 


W. 1 apparently in good condition. 

Some drain pipes corroded at top; 
had to be renewed. 

1 black steel drain corroded and re- 
moved; 1 2-inch w. 1. waste good. 


Screw-jointed sewer apparently good. 


Screw-jointed sewer apparently good. 
C. i. sewer has two leaky Joints. 


Sewers apparently in good condition. 


Galv. screw pipe sewer and c. i. 
good 

1 galv. steel sewer replaced, cor- 
roded 


Sewers inaccessible. 


Sewer w. i., apparently in good con- 
dition. 

Sewer c. 1., but not seen. 

Sewer ex. h. c. i., apparently in good 
condition, no repairs. 

C. i. sewer; some joints have lead 
driven out. 

W. i. drain, apparently in good con- 
dition. 

Inaccessible; 
joints. 

3 galv. steel, 1 galv. w. 1. sewers, 
apparently in good condition. 

Galv. w. i. sewer, apparently in good 
condition. 

Sewer screw-jointed pipe, apparently 
in good condition. 

Galv. steel in good condition; 1 
drain gave way one year ago. 

Sewers: 1 galv. w. 1., I stecl, good 
condition. 

Inaccessible, but no trouble. 


trouble with calked 


Could not get at drain lines. 


Sewers not seen. 
Sewer in good condition. 


Sewer inaccessible. 

Screw-jointed sewer apparently in 
good condition. 

Sewers apparently in good condition. 


Sewer galv. steel, apparently in good 
condition. 

Sewer steel, apparently in good con- 
dition. 

No trouble with the sewers. 


Screw-jointed sewers, no trouble. 


Galv. w. i. sewer, apparently in good 
condition. 
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As will be seen, this Table II gives the important 
buildings arranged in the order of their respective ages. 
It shows, what was to be expected: that the oldest build- 
ings were fitted up with cast-iron pipe, first with light or 
standard pipe, and later on with extra-heavy pipe. The 
table, furthermore, brings out clearly the fact that, since 


Fic. 1 


the introduction of the screw-jointed system of house 
drainage, about the year 1881, preference has been, and 
is still given by architects and consulting engineers, to 
the use of welded pipe with screw joints. It confirms the 
fact that the latter system has such intrinsic merits and 
advantages as to render it superior to the cast-iron system. 
And this is true, not only of skvscraper buildings, but also 
of first-class residences and institutions. 

About 1,676 roof vent pipes were inspected, about one- 
third of these being of cast iron, and two-thirds welded 
screw-jointed pipe. From these latter, over 500 samples 
were obtained and tested under the writer's direction, 
larger samples being referred, in doubtful cases, to the 
metallurgical and chemical departments of Columbia 
University for more complete analyses and report. A 
large number of vent pipes were selected to be photo- 
graphed to show typical and actual conditions. The writer 
has a very large collection on file, from which a number 
were reproduced in the above-mentioned paper. 


Tests. The tests made to determine whether a pipe 
was of steel or of wrought iron were of two kinds: namely, 
a chemical, the manganese test, and a mechanical or 
physical, the fracture test. These, as well as other useful 
tests are described by the author in a paper published 
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in the Yournal of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia of 
January, 1919. 

The manganese test is a comparatively simple one, 
and as it may be of interest for architects to know how 
they can readily tell whether a certain pipe is of wrought 
iron or of steel, a brief description follows. The test is 
based upon the fact that in the manufacture of steel 
pipe by the Bessemer process manganese is added to the 
molten metal in the retort, whereas no manganese is 
added to the wrought iron in the puddling process. The 
testing outfit comprises a wooden rack with glass test 
tubes, a bottle of pure nitric acid, a bottle of sodium bis- 
muthate, an alcohol lamp, a steel pincer, and a small glass 
ladle. Test pieces of the metal are obtained after all 
rust, dirt, and galvanizing are first removed. One piece 
is dropped by means of the pincers into the test tube; 
ten or fifteen drops of nitric acid are added and the test 


tube heated over the flame of the alcohol lamp. The tube 
is then allowed to cool off, and a small ladlefu! of sodium 
bismuthate is added. The solution in the test tube then 
turns a decided pinkish color if manganese is present; if 
absent, a brown deposit occurs in the bottom of the tube 
and the solution does not discolor. The pinkish color 
indicates that the sample tested is steel, otherwise it is 
wrought iron. The entire test does not require more than a 
few minutes to make. 

Results of the Investigation. (4) As to the Character 
of Corrosion or Rusting. The three different materials 
used for vent pipes showed two distinct forms of corrosion 
or rusting. The cast-iron pipes (see Fig. 1) and also 
nearly all the wrought-iron pipes were pitted or pock- 
marked (see Fig. 2), usually to a shallow depth, and the 
thickness of the pipe showed but a slight reduction. 
The steel pipes, on the other hand, exhibited a characte.- 
istic flaking or scaling (see Fig. 3). When these scales, 
the products of corrosion, are removed—and usually it 
is easy to do so by hand—there is often only a thin pipe 
shell left. Vent pipes having offsets often become choked 
up by rust scales falling off by their own weight. In the 
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examples given further on, a few characteristic forms 
of corrosion of both steel and wrought-iron pipe will be 
illustrated. The photographs will give a good idea of the 
conditions revealed by the investigation; a description in 
words would fail to give an adequate idea of the degree 
of corrosion. 
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(B) As to the Durability of the Pipe. The many photo- 
graphs of pipe interiors obtained give a fair idea of the 
conditions observed, and prove, much better than words 
can, the suprisingly good condition of the cast-iron vents— 
some from thirty-five to fifty years old—the excellent 
showing made by the genuine wrought-iron pipe, even 
after twenty-seven years, and the inferior and very often 
extremely bad condition of the steel vents when in service 
twenty years or more. 

The chief defect of the cast-iron piping is its lead- 
calked joint, which is not to be trusted as a permanent 
one, wherever large quantities of either hot water or 
steam pass through the pipes. Another objection, as 
is well known, is the greatly increased number of joints, 
which involve more labor in the erection and in the support- 
ing of the pipe stacks. 

The investigation showed conclusively that, in point 
of durability and liability to corrosion, steel pipe is inferior 
to both cast-iron and genuine wrought-iron pipe. Inci- 
dentally it appeared that the galvanizing coating is less 
of a protection against rust on steel than on wrought-iron 
pipes, and that usually it begins to disappear when steel 
pipe has been in service from ten to twenty years. 

The evidence obtained from this careful inquiry leads 
to the conviction that genuine wrought-iron pipe is 
superior to steel pipe, and that the galvanizing lasts for 
a longer period of time on the former than on the latter. 
As corroborative evidence, Fig. 4 shows on the right-hand 
side of the illustration a black steel pipe and a black 
wrought-iron pipe on the roof of the Home Life Building, 
these pipes being located side by side and having had the 
identical kind and length of service, namely thirteen 
years. (This building is twenty-five years old and some of 


the roof pipes are as old as the building, but those shown 
were replaced after the fire of 1904). The pipe in front 
is of wrought iron, the rear pipe of steel, and its bad con- 
dition is shown even better in the enlarged form in the 
left-hand picture. 

Another striking example of the comparative life of 
the two kinds of pipe is shown in Fig. 5, 
pipe numbered 43-11 being of black 
wrought iron, and pipe 43-10 of steel, 
both located on the roof of the Langdon 
Building, formerly the Mutual Reserve 
Life Building. These pipes are in service 
twenty-four years and the wrought-iron 
pipe is almost as good as new, whereas 
the steel pipe is badly corroded and 
scaling at the top. 

Such examples could be repeated many 
times, but space forbids giving more than 
the few shown. 

Condition of the Drains. It was at- 
tempted to learn some facts as to the 
condition of the inside of the house sewer 
pipes, but the information gained was 
largely “hearsay” information, at least as 
regards the screw-jointed sewers. In the 
case of cast-iron sewers, the fact long 
known was confirmed (see Table II) that 
the lead-calked joints did not remain 
tight, becoming affected sooner or later, 
and more or less, by changes in temperature. 

Indiscriminate Use of Wrought-Iron and Steel Pipe. The 
many mixed steel and wrought-iron installations found 
point to the fact that in many cases the cheaper steel pipe 
was substituted for the more expensive wrought-iron 
pipe, specified, either intentionally, or because the wrought- 
iron pipe could not be supplied by the pipe jobbers in 
time, without retarding the completion of the building. 

In looking over the propaganda literature issued by 
the cast-iron pipe manufacturers, one is struck with the 
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fact that they have not always, in their investigations and 
reports, discriminated between steel and wrought-iron 
pipe. 

The examination of some architects’ specifications 
showed that wrought-iron and steel pipe were called for 
indiscriminately, no attention being given to the impor- 
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tant fact that genuine wrought-iron pipe must necessarily 
cost more than steel, but also that genuine wrought-iron 
pipe has shown itself, under a variety of service condi- 
tions, to be much more resistant to corrosion than steel pipe. 

Conclusion. Inasmuch as prominent and costly 
buildings, both municipal and government buildings, 
as well as those erected by private enterprise, are expected 
to last from fifty to one hundred years, all building 
materials, and in particular those which are inaccessible 
after being installed, should have corresponding qualities 
of durability. For this reason, the conclusion is inevitable 
that the drainage system of permanent buildings should 
` be either of standard or else of extra-heavy genuine 
wrought-iron pipe. 

Acknowledgments. To the A. M. Byers Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the manufacturers of genuine wrought- 
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iron pipe, belongs the credit for the opportunity of making 
this investigation as to the life of pipe in house drainage 
service. Their instructions are worthy of being repeated 
here, viz., that "the facts found should be stated without 
fear, favor, or prejudice and with no omissions, even if 
detrimental to wrought-iron pipe." Acknowledgment 
should also be made to the engineers and superintendents 
of buildings visited for the permission and assistance given 
so freely to inspect the pipe systems. 

It is believed that this paper answers, as far as it 
seems permissible to draw conclusions from actual evidence, 
the questions propounded at the beginning. 


For information on Byers’ Wrought-Iron Pipe, sce Industrial 
Section, page vi. 

Data on the availability of Cast-Iron Pipe is given by the Cast 
“Iron Soil Pipe Manufacturers’ Association, page xxxii of the Industrial 


Section. December, 1918. 
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Roofing 


In the Manual of the American Railway Engineering 
Association there is a brief but comprehensive discussion 
of the materials commonly employed as roof-coverings, 
and the suitable uses for them. The Manual was published 
in 1915, and, consequently, some of the statements and 
conclusions may possibly stand in need of revision. 
Nevertheless, the discussion covers the subject so com- 
pletely and is se obviously free from prejudice that it 
serves admirably as a skeleton for the more detailed 
discussion which the importance of tight and durable 
roofs seems to demand. The whole section on "Roofing" 
is, therefore, reprinted from the Manual and will be 
supplemented in this and specification uses with additional 
data which, in some cases, will explain the bare conclusions 
set down. 

In selecting roofing there should be considered: 


1. Chance of leaks due to character of construction. 

2. Probable life, including chance of damage by the 
elements and by wear from other causes. 

Fire-resisting value. 

Cost of maintenance. 

First cost. 

Cost of laying. 


oO 


The important materials may be classified as follows: 
Bituminous substances, applied with felts made of rags, 
asbestos, or jute; clay and cement products and slate; 
metals. 

They are laid in two general types—that for a flat 
roof, cemented together, as a coal-tar pitch and gravel 
roof or as an ordinary tin roof, and that for a steep roof, 
laid shingle fashion. 

Bituminous Materials. The common bituminous 
materials are: Coal-tar pitch (the heavier distillates of 
bituminous coal); various asphalts (bitumens found 
naturally in the solid state); various petroleum products; 
various animal.and vegetable residue. 

Value. Their peculiar value lies in the fact that they 
are practically insoluble in water; that they are elastic, 
adhesive and comparatively stable. 

Coal-Tar Pitch. Coal-tar pitch is easily affected by 
the heat and cold, is not acted upon at all by water, is 


easily worked, and if properly protected is very stable. 
It should ordinarily be used as it comes from the still, 
“straight run," of a consistency suitable to the climate 
and to proper application. 

Water Gas-Tar Pitch. Water gas-tar pitch, a by-product 
in the manufacture of water gas, which 15 enriched by gas 
from petroleum oils, resembles coal-tar. It is inferior to 
coal-tar for roofing purposes, and materials made from it 
should only be accepted in the low-priced products. It 
has more value as a saturant of felts than as a coating. 

Asphalts. 'The asphalts are unsuitable for use in their 
natural state. They are ordinarily fluxed with products 
of petroleum. 

Petroleums. The petroleums found in this country 
vary considerably, and grade roughly in quality, according 
to the location from east to west. The California oils, 
with their asphaltic base, furnish materials especially 
valuable for roofing. 

Blown Oils. The blowing of air through a heated still 
of certain petroleum products produces "blown oils," 
which, while somewhat lacking in adhesive properties, 
are not easily susceptible to atmospheric changes and 
are especially valuable for roofing coatings. 

Combinations. A single asphalt fluxed with a single 
oil is, for most purposes, a crude and unsatisfactory 
material. To secure the best results for any desired pur- 
pose, several oil and asphaltic substances must ordinarily 
be compounded. This requires skill and experience. Those 
properly made are invaluable for certain conditions, 
particularly for ready roofing, for which tar products are 
not suited. | 

The asphalt and petroleum products are not so readily 
affected by heat and cold as is coal-tar pitch, and lesser 
amounts of them are necessary to get good results. They 
are more expensive, require more skill in handling, and, 
when protected, some at least are, to some extent, liable 
to lose their life by drying out of the oil fluxes. Unprc- 
tected, they do much better than does coal-tar. 

Felts. The bituminous substances are used with felts 
whose qualities considerably affect the roofing. The 
ordinary felt is made of rags, mainly cotton. “Wool felt" 
is a misnomer. Asbestos felts, as compared with the rag 
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felt, act less as a carrying medium for the bitumens, but 
rather as a protection to the layers of bitumen. They are 
not suited for use with coal-tar pitch, but are not injured 
by hot asphalt. They are more expensive than rag felts, 
but have some peculiar and valuable qualities. Burlap 
made from jute decays easily when not protected. It is 
used in a few ready roofings with rag felts to increase their 
tensilestrength, the need of which is not generally agreed to. 

Built-Up Roofs. The bituminous roofings come ready 
to lay, or can be built up on the roof, using layers of 
saturated felt, mopped with pitch and properly protected. 

The built-up roof is especially valuable for flat surfaces. 
It can be made as heavy as desired, and, if properly laid 
and of good materials, gives a roofing which by long 
experience has been shown to be economical and efficient. 

When Most Economical, Tile or Brick Protection. 
Where the roof is to be subjected to wear, and where the 
character of the construction warrants the expense, flat 
tiles or brick should be used as a protective coating to the 
roofing instead of gravel or slag. 

Coal-Tar in Preference to Asphalt. For the flat roof 
built under average conditions, coal-tar pitch is recom- 
mended in preference to asphalt products. It is more 
easily handled, requiring less skill, and, while more 
material is necessary, it is still cheaper, and, in our opinion, 
more certain results can usually be expected from its use 
when laid by the average contractor. The large amount 
of material, while heavy, has insulating value. Good 
results, however, can be expected from built-up roofs 
using good asphalt compounds, where laid by skilled work- 
men. 

Built-Up Roofs on Steeper Slopes Difficult. When the 
slope of the roof is over 3 inches to the foot, the application 
of a built-up roof becomes more difficult for both coal-tar 
and asphalt, it being harder to get even mopping, and 
there is more chance of accident for the men. The desir- 
able straight-run coal-tar pitch cannot be used, it being 
necessary to add some stiffening material, which is supposed 
to somewhat affect the life of the pitch. This must not be 
done except under supervision skilled in such work, and 
especial care must also be taken in the selection and 
application of the stone or slag coating. 

Ready Roofing. Built-up roofs with a ready roofing 
for the coating sheet are proposed by various manufac- 
turers. They should have their best value for steep slopes. 

Advantages of Coal-Tar Pitch. The advantages of a 
coal-tar pitch built-up roofing are such that it is recom- 
mended that where a permanent roof is desired, and where 
the character of the structure allows, the building be so de- 
signed as to allow its use. A flat roof makes an economical 
structure and has small fire hazard. A pitch of from one- 
half to one inch to the foot is better than anything steeper. 

Life of Roof. With proper materials and application, 
a life of from fifteen to twenty years can be expected with 
a flat roof. | 

Flashings—Avoiding Cheapness. No contracts should 
be made for a built-up roof without a complete and positive 
specification including flashings, and the contract prices 
should not be less than those of the materials specified, 
plus the cost of laying and a reasonable profit. 

Inspection. Thorough inspection of workmanship and 
material is recommended. 


Ready Roofing. Better for Steeper Slopes. The ready 
roofing has better value for the steeper roofs than for those 
of small pitch. It averages much cheaper than the built- 
up types. Most kinds, to get a fair life, require occasional 
recoating. For flat slopes they are hard to lay absolutely 
tight, and they are not economical for a permanent 
structure, but on slopes of from 3 inches to the foot up 
their use is more justifiable. 

Recommended for Temporary and Inexpensive Build- 
ings. Ready or prepared roofings are recommended for 
use on small, temporary, and other buildings, where the 
cost, considering maintenance of more expensive roofings, 
is not justified. They are also of value for steep slopes, 
where a built-up coal-tar cannot be used, and for locations 
where the skilled labor necessary for a built-up roof is not 
available. The steeper the slope the greater their relative 
value and the wider their economical field. 

Heavier Varieties, Longer Life. The heavier varieties 
are, in general, the more desirable because of their chance 
for longer life and their greater fire-resisting value. In 
making selections, the reliability of the manufacturer, 
service tests, and the cost should be the governing factors. 

Ready Roofing Shingles. On the steeper slopes the 
use of ready roofing shingles, properly reinforced so as to 
prevent curling up at the corners and fraying on the exposed 
edges and laid shingle fashion, is growing. They are 
supposed to give better results than the rolled goods, but 
cost more. 


Data on the Philip Carey Company’s materials for built-up and 
ready-to-lay Roofing and Shingles will be found on page x of the 
Industrial Section. 

Slate and Tile. Slate makes a good roof if of good 
quality and properly watched. It breaks easily and cannot 
be walked on without danger to the slate. 

Tile of good quality gives good results. It is not so 
tight as slate, but does not break easily. It has archi- 
tectural value, and its use is growing with improvement 
in the product and in the variety of colors. 

Six Inches Per Foot or Over. Slate and tile of suitable 
quality, properly protected and fastened, can be re- 
commended on roofs with a pitch of 6 inches to the foot 
or over, where expense is not the governing feature, and 
where they aid in producing the desired architectural effect, 
except that where there is much chance of driving snow, 
8 inches to the foot should be the flattest slope allowed. 

Asbestos Shingles. Shingles of asbestos and Portland 
cement are of value. They have some elasticity and can 
be laid tighter than slate. They come in a variety of 
shapes and colors and can be laid in various patterns. 

Wood Shingles. Wood shingles are not desirable for 
a railroad structure on account of fire hazard. 

Cement Tile. Small cement tile are not considered of 
much value, being brittle. Large cement tile, reinforced, 
laid without sheathing directly on the purlins, are in use 
on shops and freight houses and seem to have considerable 
merit. Glass can be introduced into them, avoiding the 
expense of skylights. It is not deemed advisable to recom- 
mend them for plastered or heated buildings or offices, 
where an occasional slight leak would be disastrous. 

Metallic Roofings. Metallic roofings with steel as a 
base are not recommended for general use on permanent 


buildings. 
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Continual Maintenance. They require continual main- 
tenance. Galvanizing of steel seems worth the expense. 
Tests of lead-covered steel sheets indicate good results. 

Unhkeated Buildings. Large sheets of corrugated gal- 
vanized steel can sometimes be used economically where 
the buildings are not to be heated. 

Metallic Shingles. Small metallic shingles of copper, tin, 
galvanized steel plate or pure iron are not recommended 
for general use. They are very light in weight, but serve 
a purpose in the dry ‘climate of the Southwest. 

Pure Iron Base. In using metals every effort should be 
made to secure those of good quality. T he pure irons have 
value. Their virtues have, perhaps, been overstated, but 
they ате not expensive, and experiences seems to indicate 
considerable economy by their use as a substitute for 
wrought-iron and steel. 


For information on laying '"'Target-and-Arrow'' Roofing Tin, 
manufactured by the N. & G. Taylor Company, see Industrial Sec- 
tion, page хі. 


General. TAorough M'orkmanship. In the laying of 


The Lighting of Buildings. 


Preliminary 


In the May issue of the Journal we discussed briefly the 
fundamental principles of good lighting. In this issue we 
propose to discuss still more briefly a few of the practical 
means of putting these principles into practice. 

Here again the subject will be presented in its most ele- 
mentary form, so as to establish the fundamental require- 
ments that must be met by every lighting arrangement, 
utilitarian or otherwise. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that every light- 
ing arrangement that is æsthetically correct, ipso facto, 18 
necessarily physiologically correct. The converse is not 
true. As was pointed out in the May issue, to be æsthetic- 
ally correct, a lighting arrangement must permit us to see 
properly and, doing that, it meets the conditions set by the 
eve. (See “The Relation of Architectural Principles to 
Illuminating Engineering Practice," Bassett Jones, Trans. 


I.E.S., Vol. 3, No. 1, p. 9.) 
Lighting Fixtures 


Lighting is not merely a matter of lighting fixtures. In 
itself, a fixture may be a beautiful thing to look at when 
illuminated by some other source—daylight, for instance. 
In design it may be perfectly in harmony with its environ- 
ment. Yet it may, and, as commonly conceived and 
selected, usually does, fail utterly in its function as a 
source of pleasing and comfortable illumination. 

Because fixtures are thus produced and so accepted by 
the architect, there is no necessity for the fixture maker to 
know anything about light, and so he rarely does. The 
fixture manufacturer will never become more than a maker 
of more or less beautiful ohjects in metal and glass until 
it is demanded of him that he provide good lighting as well. 
It is a fact that many fixture manufacturers who build 
only competitive commercial fixtures produce vastly better 
lighting arrangements than those who pride themselves 
excessively on their tone as artisans in metal. 

After all, glass, not brass, is fundamental in illuminating 
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all roofings, thoroughness in preparation of flashings and 
work around openings is of vital importance. 

To get a satisfactory roof there must be a stable structure. 
Careful attention must be given to the design of gutters, 
and, with some types particularly, there must be systematic 
inspection and regular repairs. In buying a roof, its fire- 
resisting qualities, to a considerable extent depending on 
the quantity of the material as well as its quality, are of 
great importance. A building covered with a heavy coal- 
tar pitch and gravel roofing is a better fire-risk than one 
covered with corrugated steel sheets or with a light ready 
roofing. 

Guarantees Unreliable. The practice of depending 
merely upon guarantees in selecting roofings cannot be 
trusted to secure proper results. 

Saving in First Cost. The annoyance and indirect 
expense caused by leaky, short-lived roofs are rarely com- 
pensated for by any possible saving in first cost. 


For the fire-resistant classification on Roof Coverings of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, see page xii of the Industrial Section. 


П 


devices, and metal is required only to support and hold the 
glass in proper relation to the lamp. 

Silk and. parchments of various kinds can be used in 
place of glass with effect, and in many cases desirably so. 
Yet even here the fundamentals of proper lighting must 
control the result. 

Thus, in many rooms, to conserve the character of the 
design the candle type fixture must be used. Usually the 
following thought is to imitate candle flames with the 
lamps. But this cannot be done, for, by no stretching of 
the imagination can any electric lamp be said to even 
remotely resemble a candle flame. Its brightness is enor- 
mously greater—dangerously so. Furthermore, the color 
and quality of light emitted by the two sources are entirely 
different. 

The only recourse 15 to use either real candles and so be 
totally impractical, or to put circular shades about the 
lamps to reduce their brightness and to modify the color 
of the light. This, of course, is often done. But so little 
imagination Is used that commonly the result is no better 
and sometimes worse. 

It is not necessary that the shade so used be very opaque. 
It is rather more interesting to be able to see the filament 
dimly and greatly reduced in brightness. [t gives a center 
to the light source and so avoids any appearance of a 
luminous mass perched on the end of the candle. But then 
the shade itself must be fairly large if its brightness is not 
to be a source of difficulty. If the shade be made large 
enough, say as much as 472 inches across at the top 
when used with lamps 40 watts and less in rating, a small 
glass reflector looking upward may be fastened to the 
candle top and the shade supported from its upper edge. 
Thus most of the light will be thrown upward to the ceiling 
and conserved, permitting the use of smaller lamps. This 
keeps the meter from being overworked. 

The lamp, being hidden from view by the shade, 
whether or not the auxiliary reflector be used, can be a 
standard straight-sided lamp. This also introduces economy 
in cost and maintenance. Lamp bulbs are not made in 
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certain shapes and sizes by accident, or otherwise without 
reason. Avoid frosted lamps, the smaller round bulb 
lamps, and candelabra base lamps wherever possible. 
They are neither practical nor economical. 

The above account gives merely one tried way of mak- 
ing one type of ornamental fixture practical and do its 
work economically. There are many types of fixtures and 
many ways of skinning a cat. 


Reflection 


Before we go further into the question of fixture equip- 
ment, it may be well to explain what is meant by reflection. 
To do this a diagram will help. — 

When light falls on any surface or on a surface separat- 
ing two media having different optical characters, some of 
the light passes through the surface and is either trans- 
mitted, or if the material beyond the surface be optically 
dense, it is absorbed. The remainder of the light is 
reflected. 

Reflection at such a surface takes place in either one of 
two ways, or a combination of both, depending on the 
character of the surface. If the surface be highly polished 
and very dense, as in a mirror, the type of reflection 18 
called direct or specular. All reflected rays bear the same 


relation to each other after reflection that they did before , 


reflection. Thus, in Fig. 1 (Direct Reflection), the ray К, 
strikes the surface S, —S; at F and is reflected to Rz in such 
a manner that the angle between R, and the surface is the 
same as the angle between R; and the surface. 

If, however, the surface be rough, as a piece of blotting 
paper, then the relation between the reflected rays and the 
incident rays 18 not the same. The rays are reflected at all 
angles and the distribution of the reflected rays depends 
on the character of the surface. Such reflection 1s called 
diffuse reflection. 

If the surface be perfectly matt in character, then the 
angle of the incident ray has little or no result on the dis- 
tribution of the reflected rays. The distribution of the 
reflected rays is always the same. Such reflection is called 
perfectly diffused reflection. Thus, in Fig. 1 (Theoretical 
Diffusion), no matter what the angle of the incident ray, 
the reflected rays are always distributed so that if a figure 
be drawn in which the length of the reflected rays Ri, Ro, Rs, 
in any direction be made proportional to the intensity of 
the reflected light in that direction, the curve drawn so as 
to enclose all such rays will be a circle tangent to the 
surface. 

Even the best mirror shows slight diffusion, else it could 
not be seen except from the direction in which light rays 
are reflected. 

Every common surface, such as painted walls, wood 
walls, opal glass, etched glass, china enamel, etched or 
rough metal, shows some specular or direct reflection, SO 
that the distribution curve of intensity of reflected light 
is not a circle, but is generally more or less elliptic in form, 
its inclination to the surface depending on the angle the 
incident light makes with the surface. 

The ratio of the amount of light reflected from a sur- 
face to the amount of light received on the surface is called 
its reflection factor. A knowledge of the reflection factors of 
the various materials used in interior finishes, window 
glasses, skylight glasses, and of the materials used in lighting 


fixture equipment is essential to any rational attempt to 
lay out lighting arrangements. As we saw іп the May issue, 
the reflection factor of interior finishes is fundamental in 
illumination. 

But the measurement of the reflection factor, partic- 
ularly of colored surfaces, 15 by no means.a simple matter. 
When the reflection factor of pigments is being determined, 
it is first necessary to establish some standard method of 
preparing the samples for measurement that will give con- 
sistent results. And in the use of the values obtained it is 
necessary to know how far the standard is varied by the 


ж 


Direc Retlechon 
(Specular Reflection) 


Theoretical Diffusion 


Fic. 1. Reflection 

various methods of application of the material, and, par- 
ticularly in the case of paints, the effect of the character of 
the surface to which the paint is applied and the effect 
of aging. 

The reflection factor of a few commonly used materials 
follows. (In all cases the measurement was made in an 
integrating sphere photometer, angle of incidence 45 de- 
grees, checked in several cases by calculations based on 
point by point measurements taken on a bar photometer. 
The comparison standard was a block of freshly scraped 
carbonate of magnesia.) 


Thickness Кей. Trans- 
Material Inches Factor mission 
Carbonate of Magnesia. . o.88 — 
Baked China Enamel on Steel . Г 0.72 س‎ 
Belgian S. T. Mirror . uw . 0.085 0.80 — 
S. T. Clear Crystal Plate . . . . 0.129 ол! о.88 
White Milk. Dense Opal Sheet Blown and 
Flattened. à f І 20.114 0.74 0.12 
White “Аге” Opal (Equalite) . DS 0.145 0.66 0.26 
Flashed White Opal, Medium Density 20. . . 0.088 0.48 0.43 
White Blotting Paper . . . . . js س‎ 0.67 --- 
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Fic. 2. Transmission Through Glass 


Thickness Кей. Trans- 

Material Inches Factor mission 

White Plaster, Fresh, Unpainted . .. . . . . 0.74 — 

“Аге Fire" Opal (Rough Side) .. . . . . . . 0.129 0.17 0.15 

“Art Fire" Opal (Smooth Side). . . . . . . . 0.129 0.29 0.13 
Rough Surface Crystal (Rough Side) (Deflex 

ОТА 2-5 дл де uoo. es Ge ee Алы д 1% 0.164 0.13 0.90 

Same, (Smooth Side). . . . . . . . . . .. 0.164 0.25 0.66 

Clear Wire Plate... 2... .....2-2.. 0.275 — 0.92 

S. T. Clear (Window)... ........-. 0.125 — 0.85 


The following values for paints are important. In all 
cases the samples were three-coat work applied over an 


egg-shell finish, red lead primer on black tron. 
Reflection Factor 


Material When After Aging 
Fresh One Year 
Special White Елата!|............. 76 73 
White Lithopone ............... 23 7A 
White Kalsomine .............. 74 67 
White ГгадалаО1.............. 75 67 


Special Light Green Lithopone. . . ...... 52 48 


The loss of reflection factor in white lead and oil and in 
kalsomine is large, also progressive—about 15% a year. 


For the treatment of Reflecting Surfaces, see J. G. Wilson Corp., 
Diffuselite Dept., page viii, Industrial Section. 


Transmission 


If the surface on which the light strikes be glass, then 
some of the light is transmitted, and the distribution of the 
transmitted light depends on the character of the emitting 
surface and the body of the glass, either one or both. Thus 
clear glass, etched or otherwise surface-roughed, will diffuse 
the transmitted light, and so will opal glass with smooth 
or polished surfaces. The amount of diffusion also depends 
on the distribution of the light received on the glass. 

The character of the diffusion in transmission produced 
by a few rough-surfaced clear glasses with incident light 


Transmission through granite 
glass with various Foray of 
гебесймз on kings. 


Fic. 3. Transmission Through Glass 


perpendicular to the glass surface is shown in Fig. 2. And 
in Fig. 3 is shown the diffusion obtained by similar glasses 
when the incident light is itself more or less diffused. The 
diffusion shown in Fig. 3 is very similar to the diffusion 
produced by opal glass with smooth surfaces when the 
incident light is perpendicular. 

A rather interesting and important case is shown in 
Fig. 4, where the glass is ribbed in go-degree prisms on one 
side only. Curves are here given for two such glasses. It 
is seen that both the transmission factor and the diffusion 
differ widely, depending on which side of the glass receives 
the incident light. In one case 46 per cent of the light is 
transmitted when the incident light is received on the 
smooth side, while 91 per cent is transmitted when the 
incident light is received on the ribbed side. An increase 
of 100 per cent. Yet such glasses have been frequently used 
in skylights with the ribbed side down, resulting in an 
enormous loss of light. 

In the table of reflection factors above, some data on 
transmission factors were given. Some further important 
data with incident light (diffused) from the entire sky 
follows: 


Thickness Trans- 
Material Inches mission 
Rough Surface Crystal (Deflex No. 12) (Light Incident 
on Smooth Side) . . . ............ 0.164 о.<8 
Clear S. T. Етонеі/............... 0.125 о.70 
Granite Wired ..... 2... 2... ‘e 2.2. 0.275 0.65 
Large (go-Degree Prism) Ribbed Wired (Light Incident 
on Ribbed Side) ............... 0.275 о.66 
S. T. Granite (Light Incident on Smooth Side) . . 0.164 0.72 
S. T. Clear (Window) .............. 0.125 0.88 


On comparing the values given in the two tables, it is 
obvious that the amount of light transmitted through 
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Fic. 4. Polar Di 
Ribbed Glass Incident Light Normal 


figured or surface-treated glasses is a function of the char- 
acter of the incident light; a fact that must be considered 
in using any data published on the subject. The amount 
of light transmitted also depends upon which side of the 
surface receives the light. Obviously, the selection of treated 
glasses for windows and skylights should be carefully made, 
and with understanding of the problem in hand. 


Reference: Mississippi Wire Glass Company, page xxi of Indus- 
trial Section. 


Reflectors 
The brightness of a lamp may be reduced in two ways. 
The first is to use a protective covering, or enclosure, so 
dense optically that most of the light is absorbed and lost— 
a sort of “light bottle." This is the result in by far the 
larger number of lamp enclosures. Even when such en- 


Fic, 7a 
Deep Bowl—Steel Extensive Distribution 


РИ ена 
Angle—Steel Assymetric Distribution 


closures are in the form of “‘reflectors” their contours are 
commonly designed to look well rather than give any desir- 
able distribution to the light emitted by the lamp. Looks 
are all right, of course, but then one wants the lamps to 
do more than become merely bright spots in a decorative 
scheme. They must also give illumination where it is 
wanted. All of which seems obvious, but is commonly not 
the result obtained by the usual "decorative" lighting 
fixture and its equipment. 

The second method of reducing lamp brightness is to 
surround the lamp with a large diffusing enclosure of low 
absorbing quality, so that but little light is lost by trans- 
mission. This enclosure then becomes the light source, 
but, its area being large, the amount of light emitted per 
unit area is small and its brightness is low. It would, how- 
ever, require a very large enclosure of this sort to reduce 
the brightness of, say, a 200-watt lamp to a safe limit. 
The use of enclosures of this kind which are too small is 
common. 

Of course, the material in reflectors is often made very 
dense and even completely opaque, so that the reflector 
will reflect light and not absorb it (as was explained in the 
design of the basins used in the example given in the May 
issue). Or, again, some transmission may be desirable as 
in the case of direct lighting with the reflectors near the 
ceiling, in which case light on the ceiling 1s needed to reduce 
the brightness contrast between the otherwise darker ceil- 
ing the the bright open reflector bottoms. 

And while we are on this subject of direct lighting it 
may be well to say that, generally speaking, the nearer to the 
ceiling the reflectors are, the better the results, particularly 
if the walls and ceiling be light in color. There seems to be 
a popular fallacy among fixture makers that the lower down 
the lamps, the more effective is the fixture. If the reader 
is struggling with the pendant or drop cord nuisance, try 
the result of shortening the suspensions as much as possible. 
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Fic. 8. R. L. M. Standard—Steel 


Then, if you do not get enough light, put in larger lamps and 
reflectors and see if the illumination is not pleasanter and 
easier on your eyes. 

Reflectors are commonly built in three styles, deep bowl, 
fare, and angle. The first two in glass, enameled steel and 
mirror, and all three in steel and mirror. See Figs. 5 to 9. 
The deep bowl types give a wide light distribution and 
effectually hide the lamp from view, the intensive type giving 
a narrower distribution than the ex/ensive type. The flare 
types tend to concentrate the light below the lamp, and 
do not shield the lamps from view. The compromise steel 
type shown in Fig. 8 is commonly: used for lighting large 
manufacturing areas, but, where hazard of breakage does 
not exist, the deep bowl glass reflectors may be used equally 
well, with the advantage of having some light on the ceiling. 

Glass reflectors are preferably made of dense white opal 
glass without surface treatment to hold dirt. Etching and 
sand blasting are unsatisfactory as methods of obtaining 
diffusion. 

Steel reflectors are better lined with white baked porce- 
lain enamel. The aluminum finish, once popular, is now 
happily going out of use, and paint as a reflecting finish in 
reflectors is poor economy. 

The reflectors or bowls used with semi-indirect fixtures 
like glass reflectors should be made of dense opal glass with 
highly polished interior surfaces. Do not be afraid to get 
the glass too dense, and, unless appearance counts more 
than light, do not restrict the opening, letting the shape 
always be fatter than a hemisphere, or, if 
a segment of a sphere, then less than a 
hemisphere. Avoid perpendicular reflect- 
ing surfaces at or near the plane of the lamp 
filament. Let[the light out of the basin. 


| 


| 
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8-19 6-25 Bulb T-10 Bulb PS-30 Bulb 
Fic. 10. Types of Lamps 
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A well-designed semi-indirect fixture should emit at least 
80 per cent of the light emitted by the lamp, and all but 
a small amount of the light should go up, not down. As 
the ceiling is the principal lighting source, the fixtures should 
be hung with relation to the ceiling and not to the floor. 


For special reflectors, see I. P. Frink, Inc., page xxx of the 
Industrial Section. 


Lamps 


Standard incandescent lamps, not considering minia- 
tures, decorative lamps, or lamps for special purposes, are 
made in four styles (Fig. 10). These are the straight-side 
or Style S bulb, the round or Style G bulb, the tubular or 
Style T bulb, and the pear-shape or Style PS bulb. The 
Style G and Style T bulb lamps should not be used where 
the S-or P S bulbs will answer the purpose. 

The sizes of bulbs are their diameters given in eighths 
(1g) inch. Thus an S-19 bulb is a Style S bulb, the round 
part of which is 19 eighths inches in diameter. 

The Style S bulb is used only for Type B or vacuum 
lamps in which the filament burns in a vacuum. The Style 
P S bulb is used only in Type С or gas-filled lamps in 
which the filament burns in an inert gas. The Type C or 
gas-filled lamps are more efficient than the Type B or 
vacuum lamps because, in the former, the filament burns 
at a much higher temperature and is therefore much 
brighter. It is extremely dangerous to the eyes to use the 
Type C lamp exposed wherever it may come well within 
the field of vision.. 

Lamps are rated in terms of the watts of electric power 
they consume at normal voltage. For burning on r10-volt 
circuits, the standard ratings extend from 10 watts to 1,000 
watts. Up to 60 watts, the standard lamp is Type B in S 
bulbs. From 75 watts to 1,000 watts, the standard lamps 
are Type C lamps in P S bulbs. The tendency is to reduce 
the line of Type B lamp ratings as the smaller sizes in 
Type C lamps are developed. 

Care should be exercised in obtaining lamps of the 
proper voltage for the circuits on which they are to burn. 
A slight difference in voltage causes a considerable differ- 
ence in the light emitted. Increased line voltage means 
decreased lamp life. 

Final 


It is hoped that the reader who has patiently followed 
these articles to the end will have learned that modern 
lighting as an art 15 not a simple problem, and that it de- 
serves study by the architect, or, at least, his appreciation 
of its difficulties and his aid in overcoming them. 
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Architectural Education from an English Point of View 


By ROBERT ATKINSON 
Head Master in the School of the Architectural Association, London 


this great struggle, what influence war- 
fare would have upon such an essentially 
peaceful art as architecture, the reply would un- 
doubtedly have been—apart from dislocation 
and possible complete stoppage—nothing, yet 
how different has been the experience. For a 
profession which for untold years had plowed 
its peaceful and only too well-worn furrow, to 
be suddenly transformed into a more or less 
useful branch of a conscriptive national machine 
under stress of war conditions, is a trial which 
only a homogeneous mass would be expected to 
survive—and with what result! The immediate 
requirement of great numbers of temporary 
buildings, hutting for camps, hospitals, depots, 
works, sheds, and the like, all to be erected in 
the quickest possible time from the stocks of 
materials available, presented problems in 
which organization and ingenuity in using the 
materials, or inventing new materials, played a 
much more important part than the designing 
or drawings which usually occupy the archi- 
tect's time. The work needed to be executed in 
close touch with manufacturers or their engi- 
neers, in the fitting in of machinery, and needed 
also great knowledge of the working capabilities 
of materials so that economy might be carried 
to its greatest possible limit, in fact the work 
approached almost as closely to the engineering 
as to the architectural side, not counting the 
great powers of organization necessary to avoid 
delay. 
There arose at once a clamor for trained men 
of sufficient capacity and virility to jump into 
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strange places and to tackle new problems as 
they developed, a chance, one would have 
thought, for the architect, yet with very few 
exceptions it was the engineer and not the archi- 
tect who filled the breach. The architect proved 
to be hidebound to a degree, incapable of hustle, 
and lacking in fertility; the engineer, on the 
contrary, proved to be more practical, more 
energetic, more receptive, and a sufficiently good 
draughtsman for the occasion. 

As a matter of fact, the life of the nation de- 
pended not a little upon its munition buildings 
and the housing of its workers. So enormous 
were the demands that existing buildings utterly 
failed to keep pace, and the architect, at first so 
indispensable, latterly so ignored, in failing to 
keep his place suffered the usual law of the 
elimination of the unfitted. What was the cause 
of such a debacle? 

Now architects are just as patriotic as men in 
other sections of public life, and the rank and 
file were at the front before the need for their 
services was perceived at the rear; once lost in 
the maze of millions their recall became difficult. 
Left—the middle-aged men and the crocks—it 
is cold comfort to think that had the vitality of 
the younger members been pitted against the 
young or old engineers, the result would have 
been different. (And, personally, I believe that 
the Profession contains as much good material 
as any other.) As 16 is, a scapegoat must be 
found—the deficiency can, it is said, only have 
been the result of a defective system of educa- 
tion. The engineers, by their system of educa- 
tion, their scientific methods, their elimination 
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of temperament and of sentiment, their constant 
experiments with new methods, with new ma- 
terials, have kept alive the spark of evolution. 
Within their field they have constantly pro- 
gressed, thus keeping the faculties of their stu- 
dents on the alert, with the result that they were 
found ready to undertake new methods with a 
fair chance of success. Well, then, let it be called 
the fault of the education of the architect, but, 
this being agreed, it would perhaps be as well to 
point out that it is not very logical to blame the 
education of the present for the defects of men 
educated twenty, thirty, or forty years in the 
past, unless it be taken for granted that no 
changes in system have occurred during the 
intervening period, an assumption which I am 
afraid 1s very likely to occur, a defect in outlook 
which is consistent with the primary causes of 
the failure. What are the defects of our educa- 
tional system? In the past they have been just 
those things which with cumulative effect have 
broken down under the strain of evolution, 
“blindness and conservatism.” 

To find the root of the evil, one must go back 
a very long way into the history of the Profes- 
sion, to those days when progress began to move 
in the ratio of the square of the distance, at first 
slowly enough but with ever-increasing velocity, 
and eventually became too rapid to brake or to 
overtake. I mean the days when engineering 
first began to assume a definite being; when the 
great railways began to be built; when ma- 
chinery became possible; when the whole life of 
the country passed in a decade from the eigh- 
teenth to the nineteenth century—the years 
between 1830-1840; that was the period of the 
architect’s greatest opportunity, had he but 
seized it. Then the architect was engineer as 
well. True, some men did rise to the occasion. 
Many of the early railway bridges, station build- 
ings, tunnel entrances, and the like, are quite 
equal to anything of their period, but the aver- 
age architect was too conservative, too steeped 
in tradition, or, whisper it not, not fitted by his 
training to battle and cope with the complicated 
requirements of new-fangled ideas. Then, the 
great heyday of the pupilage system had just 
been passed; great architects like Sir John Soane 
and Wyatt ran offices which were art schools as 
well; the principals collected casts and draw- 
ings of all notable buildings$and of their orna- 
mental details, which their pupils spent a good 
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part of their seven years’ articles in drawing 
and copying; building work progressed slowly 
and gave ample time for leisurely designing and 
redesigning, model making, and experimenting, 
and the principal had sufficient interest in his 
disciples to ensure their getting what was in 
their day a sound insight into practical affairs, 
and generally fathered his pupils so that none 
might disgrace his office. 

Unfortunately, the very success of the system, 
became, in the hands of more feeble successors, 
the fetters which prevented any departure from 
traditional usage, and just at this time, when 
the introduction of new materials demanded new 
methods, no efforts were made collectively to 
provide the technical training necessary, and so 
thenceforth all great engineering works (than 
which nothing finer can be imagined for archi- 
tectural scope—great bridges and viaducts, 
great stations, great works of all kinds) were 
entrusted to the engineer without protest, while 
the architect continued to dream of his cathe- 
drals, of his mansions, of his aristocratic patrons, 
and passed by as valueless the only vital element 
of his profession, 1. e., evolution. Such was the 
beginning of the evil. The same tale could be 
repeated year by year until quite recently, how 
recently one dare not say—the same ignorance 
of progress, the same lack of foresight, the same 
defective preparation (except for traditional 
work), the same atmosphere of sanctity and un- 
approachableness. If there is any person on 
earth who really thinks he deserves a halo, it is 
“The Architect.” 

The various periodical offshoots from the 
Profession—the civil engineer, the quantity sur- 
veyor, the steel-work specialist, the ferro-con- 
crete specialist, the heating and ventilation 
specialist, the garden specialist, the decorative 
specialist, the town-planning specialist—all rep- 
resent evolution in progress, and each draws off 
more of the life-blood of an already impoverished 
body. 

Architecture has become such a complicated 
affair that the sheer impossibility of any one man 
mastering its ramifications in a single lifetime is 
practically admitted. Can anything, therefore, 
be done which will prevent the detachment by 
centrifugal force of further sections of the mass? 
To provide any real remedy, some system must 
be devised which will allow the greatest possible 
latitude in specialization and yet retain within 
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the fringes of the Profession those persons whom 
inclination or chance has thrown into particular 
"]ines"—a network based upon a sound common 
general education which will provide a common 
denominator for all our divergent ideals and en- 
courage rather than discourage changes due to 
public evolution. Our system of education has 
been incorrect in outlook; we have instilled into 
our pupils too much the idea that a certain 
amount of knowledge and certain examinations 
passed were all that was necessary—a daily 
quota of cramming to produce the perfect archi- 
tect, just as it does or does not the lawyer or the 
doctor. The only useful man in the world today 
is the one who can adapt himself to his particu- 
lar work and do it well, and as no amount of 
education in the world can ever teach a man 
everything, it is surely the logical thing, besides 
teaching him as much as possible, to incidentally 
teach him how to teach himself to develop his 
powers of logical reasoning to such an extent 
that no matter what problem he may come up 
against, he will be capable of learning all about 
it and eventually solving it. 

Education which does not leave a man cap- 
able of providing for himself, of placing him with 
his feet well planted on the road to knowledge, 
is not "evolution" but “stagnation.” 

I admit that not all are capable of assisting 
evolution, that the plodder is useful to carry 
out the work of the genius, but until each is 
tried out, who is to say which is the genius, and 
how is the genius to be discovered without the 
necessary opportunity? It is so easy to teach 
by rote, and so difficult to teach by inspiration, 
that, perhaps, this high ideal is unobtainable. 
Well, be it so, the argument against effort 
usually degenerates into the question "Is life 
worth living?" 

So much for the educational defects, but is 
there not really a much greater evil still—sgnor- 
ance of organization? 'The power of organization 
in a man is, I suppose, the power of assimilation, 
the unraveling of chaos, and of thinking in 
sequence, of determining the use to which the 
education he has been given can be put, of how 
to apply his knowledge to problems outside 
routine, to avoid timidity bred by lack of con- 
fidence, of ignorance of business methods en- 
gendered by a too close application to the draw- 
ing-board, of a fatal lack of enterprise gradually 
to be transformed into lethargy by years of 


abstinence; in a word, to think of /;fe, to study 
life itself, and to realize the important bearing 
which the most trivial habits of our fellow crea- 
tures have upon important problems, and then 
to reason out future actions by drawing upon the 
knowledge thus acquired of the probable course 
of events and to provide for their reception as 
they occur. Organization, then, 1s bred by ex- 
perience, fortified by trial, and confirmed by 
success—it is not rash guesswork or mad haste. 

To return to education. Education, I take it, 
is not so much the transmission of knowledge 
from one person to another as it is the trans- 
mission of experience thus to enable a pupil when 
certain phenomena occur to recognize the 
symptoms and to be able to administer an anti- 
dote. His (the student's) knowledge is a per- 
sonal matter built upon his experiences, the 
result, perhaps, of experiments conducted first 
according to the rules instilled and afterwards 
modified according to his personal success or 
failure. Education should therefore be con- 
ducted in such a way as to stimulate knowledge 
by the pupil's own experiments. The blind 
acceptance of the tenets expounded by the 
teacher cannot in the end be of any practical 
value, unless accompanied by the common-sense 
value of application. Likewise, human nature 
being what it is, it 1s valueless to expound edu- 
cation in any but an interesting form. After a 
certain time any subject may become interesting 
for its own sake, but up to that point it is for 
the instructors not to lose sight of the fact that 
the young mind needs constant stimulus and 
excitement. Again, certain subjects—for in- 
stance Historical Architecture—are easily made 
interesting, whereas technical subjects are 
difficult to make so, yet the latter are the more 


vital, and only an instructor with the proper 
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gifts can hope to create interest in them. It 1s 
in the later stages where the real value of evo- 
lutionary progress arises and sans volonte what 
can be accomplished? 

Therefore I conclude that lectures on highly 
technical subjects are valueless unless short and 
closely followed by individual experiments, 
assisted by the lecturer, on the ground covered. 
It is only by constant application that instruc- 
tion can be translated into work of value. 

Then, as to the subjects taught and how to 
teach them, architectural practice divides itself 
readily into three divisions: Design and 
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Draughtsmanship, Constructional Engineering, 
Application. Now, I agree entirely with Pro- 
fessor Lethaby who says that “one may only 
teach science, but that taste, imagination and 
ingenuity of application and so on may only be 
directed and stimulated.” It would then, per- 
haps, be as well to take stock of our subjects 
and see what this means. 

Design in architecture is a combination of his- 
torical knowledge, of constructive knowledge, of 
taste, and application—an even balance of two 
scientific subjects and two temperamental sub- 
jects. The first two may be taught; the second two 
merely directed. Of what do they actually consist? 

Historical knowledge 18 really archeology, the 
history of peoples and of their works, of their 
ornament and of their planning to meet their 
particular needs and of their methods of life, a 
subject full of interest, easily assimilated, very 
useful in broadening the mind and in providing 
a foundation for future work—above all a 
simple question of facts. 

Constructive knowledge is likewise archeology 
to a very great extent, the study of historical 
materials, executed works, and methods of use. 
Again facts and figures. 

Taste, however, is a personal element liable 
to great variations and on which a standard is 
only arbitrarily set by a consensus of opinion 
and which is very liable to changes—witness the 
resurrection of the Gothic and Classical schools 
at intervals. 

Therefore, what part does taste play in archi- 
tecture? Despite its illusive qualities, its part 
is very important, whilst its very shades of value 
provide that individuality which is our modern 
birthright; but since one cannot teach taste, 
what part does it take in our education? Well, 
for instance, historical architecture is pure 
archeology until one turns on the tap of taste. 
Taste discriminates between good ornament 
and bad; determines whether proportions are 
good or not; weighs each century of progress 
with the preceding; and propounds the advance- 
ment or retrogression of art. 

The education of taste is an uncertain quality; 
we must study all examples of admitted good 
taste, hear their good and bad qualities from a 
competent person, and thus find out whether 
our natural taste is in agreement with the con- 
sensus of opinion; most probably it will not be 
&0, at any rate in the beginning, and even if at 
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the end it disagrees considerably, it ts not a bad 
thing for our individuality. It is a peculiarity, 
perhaps, noticed by others that in the raw state, 
on any particular subject in art, one's taste is 
often diametrically opposed to the opinion 
eventually obtained by close study. I do not 
mean so much in large monuments, such as 
cathedrals, where mass and effect are greatly 
contributory causes to their general apprecia- 
tion, but in the smaller details—antique fur- 
niture, for example, or pictures. Therefore, good 
examples can produce a very great effect upon 
different persons without that effect being gen- 
eral or equal enough to enable cause and effect 
to be reduced to a science. 

Then, as regards application. 

Application is really the important element in 
architecture; historical research into details of 
design and construction are lifeless unless 
accompanied by application. 

Application is perhaps the elf of inquisitive- 
ness, a spirit of restless experiments and trials 
and searchings, a reasoning of why and where- 
fore, a balancing of value against value of pros 
and cons, the elimination after trial of the less 
useful, the selection of the fittest, the employ- 
ment of the experience of others in selecting ma- 
terials, of recognizing failure, or of continued 
improvement. Application is, then, the “ce- 
ment" of the architectural structure, without 
which the bricks are useless, the binding to- 
gether of the different elements to produce 
progress. How does one teach application? 

Architectural education, up to the present, has 
consisted of the first two of the above only, and 
for the simple reason that they could be taught 
from the book. In architecture, so-called history 
and construction are inseparable. One talks 
about the history of architecture and historical 
construction, but is not the proper name “His- 
torical Design," which includes the other two? 
For, after all, what is historical design but con- 
struction? At any rate, until the beginning of 
the renaissance movement, and even for some 
good time after that, all architecture was the 
solution of structural problems, of course, in 
strict relationship with the use and habits of 
the inhabitants, and design was the intelligent 
use of these problems in producing effects of 
mass, and light and shade. 

Is it not obvious that to study the bare bones 
of history without application, without studying 
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the effects of material on planning and external 
effect, without following the results of deliberate 
design, of the evolution of ornament from a taste 
point of view, of understanding and valuing the 
constructional efforts of the Romans, for ex- 
ample, is to throw away a stimulant to the im- 
agination without parallel in any other art, and 
to omit the one thing which architecture really 1s? 

Yet, of what do architectural historical lec- 
tures consist but dry readings illustrated by 
slides? Theslides alone provide a stimulus to the 
students, and for any value the reading has, it 
might be omitted, and the students allowed to 
draw their own information from the slides. 
There is no need for dimensions and dates, be- 
cause the photographs carry their own scales in 
their figures and accessories, and, as for dates, 
the value does not lie in dates but in the success 
or otherwise of a particular construction or orna- 
ment and its inspirations for modern problems. 
Our studies need the stimulus of application if 
we are to progress and if we are not to become 
archeologists pure and simple. 

We must also avoid the teaching of construc- 
tion from the workman's point of view—tech- 
nical perfection—but rather to study with a 
view to its simplification, improvement or more 
ingenious use, always also from problems of 
design of our own imagination. Whilst we 
want to know enough of the defects and values 
of materials, it is the workman's place to know 
how to work them. We have for a long time 
endeavored to teach pupils in their early stages 
practical details, which only come after great 
experience, but to teach such things without the 
specific cases in which they occur is to risk 
making no impression on their minds. 


This introduces the last great point, and, per- 
haps, the most debated one of all: Practical 
Experience. 

It is perfectly obvious that historical and con- 
structional knowledge, taste and application, 
need practical experience. 

Practical experience is covered to a great 
extent by application, but stress of time in 
schools denies the long experience necessitated 
on building works before practice ought to be 
commenced, and, contrary to the "Arts and 
Crafts School," I believe that practical exper- 
ience must come last, when the pupil has already 
been prepared to discriminate between the rela- 
tive importance of things and to use his judg- 
ment in their application. 

The value of organization and business train- 
ing for the architect of today must also receive 
immediate attention; the absurdity of a person 
attempting practice with no knowledge of book- 
keeping, correspondence, office management (the 
art of coórdinating and arranging other persons' 
labor) is too pressing to be ignored. A pupil 
enters an architect's office for experience; yes, 
but not to perpetuate out-of-date or rule-of- 
thumb methods of office management which 
were inadequate fifty years ago; if, therefore, he 
cannot get what he wants in the office, he must 
get it elsewhere. To improve education in cer- 
tain directions and not in this also would be a 
calamity, and yet, despite the fact that each 
practising architect believes that it is only in 
his office that business training may be acquired, 
I respectfully disagree and add that it is only 
from outside that improvements can enter, and 
these improvements must be brought in by 
the young blood. 


A Solution of the Housing Problem in the United States' 


By ROBERT ANDERSON POPE 


I. THE SOCIAL PURPOSE 
0: THE innumerable grand projects for 


human betterment that have witnessed 

man’s resolute faith in his own future, 

the larger number have never attained realiza- 
*One of the two prse wining theses in the competition for a solu- 
tion of the housing problem in the United States, as conducted by the 


Journal of the American Institute of Architects and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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tion. Their main substance was a generous 
imagination, their chief animus a high-spirited 
altruism. Detached from the basic facts of the 
nature of mankind, and unrelated to other proj- 
ects of reform, they have remained for the most 
part, inspiring ideals—chiefly potent in keeping 
alive man’s discontent and aspiration. Through 
this experience we have become too fearful of 
fundamental reforms and yet it is only through 
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fundamental reforms that we shall produce the 
realization of our aims. 

There are no facts in creation so real and im- 
portant as the facts related to human nature; 
although, like the air we breathe, we are un- 
conscious of them, nevertheless they are con- 
stantly and powerfully operative. If respected 
and capitalized, they will prodigiously reinforce 
any enterprise; if promised satisfaction and ful- 
fillment, they will ensure success. They reckon 
ill who neglect them. External power or material 
glory is never safe if these forces, which make 
up the inherent qualities. of mankind, are 
placated and unemployed. 

It is, then, the fundamental and universal 
nature of man himself which must control every 
successful enterprise of human well-being, and 
we must therefore acknowledge the authority 
of man's deepest needs and capacities, and, in 
the light of the essential characteristics of human 
nature, attempt to provide that setting which 
will insure the development of an ample and 
humane life. This is primarily the field of the 
philosopher and the psychologist, and the essen- 
tial character of human nature, in its major 
outlines, has already been made clear and sure 
by philosophers like Plato, Aristotle, and Kant, 
down to the modern psychologists of the Freu- 
dian school; and it is upon their conclusions, 
then, that we intend to base and draw up herein 
our new Bill of Rights. 

Man is an animal and on the bodily basis 
rests all chance for a really satisfactory life. The 
barest physical necessities of man's system call 
for air, light, protection, space for movement, 
opportunities for cleanliness, and so forth. There 
is no possibility of men being really themselves 
except in a friendly physical environment that 
promotes a healthy, normal, communal life. 
Though in fact the proposition is too trite to be 
argued, the force and authority of it are often 
overlooked—and overtly this essential right 
has been and is daily outraged on a vast scale. 
The medieval and puritanical scorn of the phys- 
ical life has been a profitable dogma for the ex- 
ploiter, and a so-called Christian civilization, 
motivated by a concern for individual profit, 
and the obligation of a world to come, have per- 
mitted endless abuse of man's right as a physical 
being. 

Although it is true that man is an animal, he 
is something more; and the cry that man shall 
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not live by bread alone is a recognition of the 
truth that only in the fulfillment of his mental 
and spiritual functions can man find the good 
life. 

The most universal character of normal men- 
tal process is the effort towards integration. We 
give things names, we register impressions, we 
seek to establish relations of resemblance, con- 
tinuity, and dependence. We are constantly 
designating, classifying, relating every minute 
of our waking lives—trying vainly, blindly, to 
impart some order and control into the sorry 
scheme of things. That which is unrelated is 
mysterious, painful, baffling, and even terrify- 
ing. The Freudian method of research has 
shown that the lack of the integrated life is 
responsible for many of our pathological, as well 
as our psychological disabilities; and that the 
right life involves a complete integration which 
shall include within a harmonious whole man's 
subconscious and conscious selves. 

This compelling force of human progress is 
the essential quality of the mind with its un- 
conscious, persistent, and universal pressure in 
the direction of coherence, order, and spiritu- 
ality. This is the élan vitale. As the acorn, by 
its inherent structure, predetermines the ulti- 
mate character of the oak tree, so the élan vitale 
predetermines the progress of society; and it is 
that fundamental character of the mind and 
spirit that we must recognize as the medium to 
which it is necessary to attach all our programs 
and reforms. 

One of the most important characteristics of 
mankind which this integration must recognize 
is that of the creative impulse which is inherent 
to all men. Probably no other factor has been 
so outraged and denied by modern industrialism. 
The modern town must provide some way which, 
in the end, will accomplish the freedom of the 
workers to express this powerful impulse in 
forms of creative achievement. 

Another phase of human need which must be 
recognized is the complexity of man's talents. 
Modern industrialism has disregarded this, to 
the serious detriment of society, concentrating, 
as it has, the whole energies of a human being 
on tasks that utilize but a trifling phase of his 
inherent capacities, while leaving the others 
cramped and impoverished. The price of a 
policy which so disregards the varied capacities 
of every individual may be merely a dreary, 
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melancholy life for one poor group of workers; 
or on the other hand, outraged human nature 
may assert itself, as it has in the past and still 
continues to do, through more or less criminal 
deeds of violence and excitement. Gambling, 
drunkenness, sex morbidity, reckless sabotage, 
are but some of the ways in which a cramped 
nature is meeting this phase of modern in- 
dustrial life. 

Among the other major inherent character- 
istics of mankind for which provision must be 
made are the herd or social instinct, the spirit 
of freedom, the spirit of play, and the love of 
the beautiful. A brief amplification of these 
characteristics is necessary in order to later dis- 
close what town planning and housing technique 
must be devised to comply with these funda- 
mental requirements of human nature which we 
have accepted as authoritative for our direction. 

The herd or social instinct is the correlative 
of the instinct for self-preservation—gregarious- 
ness is just as ultimate as acquisitiveness. Man 
is, indeed, as Aristotle has said, preéminently a 
social being. The individual man has value in 
life only as a social complex. From the social 
whole he has derived his language, traditions, 
customs. To that he constantly appeals—in 
cooperation alone can he do his work or find his 
completest satisfaction. It is not merely that 
our material existence depends upon society, our 
food, clothing, shelter, education, protection; it 
is rather that the very quality of our minds ts 
social. Solitude is the most cruel form of punish- 
ment. To be hated is almost preferable to being 
neglected. A human being, in so far as he is 
more than a chemical and physical complex, can 
be defined only in terms of social relations. He 
has advanced out of wildness and weakness by 
virtue of his infinite capacity for coóperation, 
for mutual aid. 

It was this quality which Prince Kropotkin 
showed to be the dominating surviving factor 
in pre-historic man—a factor which involved the 
substitution of tribal property for individual 
property; and which he tells us resulted, in the 
prehistoric tribe, in a quality of life, idyllic in 
its completeness and beauty, and far more 
Christian than anything we know of in the 
world today. 

Without the opportunity for association and 
coóperation, man becomes morbid, melancholy, 
hateful. He needs to give and to receive sym- 
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pathy according to the cosmic law of love and 
self-sacrifice; to share and undertake with other 
human beings all manner of enterprises and 
activities. Only in social contact can he feel 
himself a real human being or ever quite truly 
know his own character. At the basis of all 
great societies there have been especially close 
coóperative units: The Greek state; the Hindu 
caste, and ryotwar; the Chinese family; the 
Japanese or Scotch clan; the Russian mir; the 
Renaissance cities; the American state and the 
New England town meetings. 

Civilization has lost most of this fine inherent 
spirit of coóperation and in its loss has paid 
dearly. The long and brutal fight that laborers 
have had for even free association is a sad story 
in the history of human oppression. Denied the 
elemental right of free coóperation, it is not sur- 
prising that, when the long-denied power and 
exhilaration that come from association were 
discovered, they were for some time put to 
primitive and imprudent use. From every 
quarter of the globe and every angle of human 
experience comes overwhelming testimony to 
the magnetic and irresistible power of the spirit 
of coóperation. The mysterious and stubborn 
persistence of the Bolsheviki is due primarily to 
the fact that they have capitalized a vast power 
in the instinct for human brotherhood—a power 
which a complacent western civilization ignores 
at its peril. It is a vital, universal, essential 
human trait. It demands fulfillment on both a 
large and a small scale. It must not merely be 
vast and mechanical, as a great army—it must 
also be intimate, personal, a daily opportunity 
in all lives. So precious is this human value of 
brotherhood and solidity that war has often 
been defended on the ground that, despite its 
infinite anguish, it nevertheless recovers for a 
distracted civilization the precious unity which 
an atomistic, scientific industrialism has shat- 
tered. 

The love of freedom is fully recognized as a 
universal and powerful character of the nature 
of mankind and needs to be stressed but little, 
yet it 15 so potent that full consideration must 
be given to it by the town creator. Modern life 
has imposed upon the original flexible human 
spirit a rigid, mechanical order, itself artificial, 
and, despite man's amazing adaptability, in the 
long run injurious. Time is divided into pieces; 
we stretch our lives on Procrustean beds of 
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clocks, calendars, routine, programs, institu- 
tions—in short, a vast, dispiriting, clanking 
machinery compels us at every moment. Spon- 
taneity, verve, adventure, imagination are held 
rigid in iron bands so that the morbid and vio- 
lent become the only accessible substitutes for 
a free and natural play of will and fancy. 

Once released from uncongenial environment 
and all really artificial limitations, the human 
spirit tends to develop along the lines of its own 
well-being. Its ultimate ideals are present as 
driving, animating forces, within it at all times, 
however concealed. They naturally and power- 
fully predetermine growth in the right direction. 
This is not sentimental altruism, but facts of 
biology, history, and psychology. We are not 
arguing for dispensing with discipline or train- 
ing, but simply that, if environment 1s provided 
with that which is at all congruous with man’s 
native requirements, his own infinite passion for 
perfection asserts itself—slowly perhaps, but 
triumphantly. Man’s infinite perfectibility and 
natural disposition to excellence is one of the 
profoundest truths in the universe and the one 
thing that makes any form of slavery outrageous 
and intolerable. 

In accordance with this thesis we must not 
impose a dogmatic scheme upon the future town. 
As we believe in the spirit of freedom, we must 
provide scope for it. Our town must be so 
planned that social and industrial innovations 
and adjustments are both feasible and easy. The 
town planner is only providing the skeleton, the 
framework, the technique. Each age must 
fashion its own order of city as well as each 
people, and it must be expressive of their own 
interests, adapted to their own needs. At best 
we can give the present order its most socially 
helpful community plans by striving to escape 
cramping finality. 

. The so-called political freedom which men 
think they have enjoyed has become but the 
sop of industrialism, through which the atten- 
tion of the workers has been diverted from the 
fact of the slavery of the wage system. That this 
situation cannot long obtain, involving as it 
does the denial of this enormously potent human 
craving, is evident by the world-wide fomenting 
spirit of unrest. This is well understood by 
thinking men everywhere, who know that the 
consequences of continued frustration of this 
human need will be measured in the blood and 
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turmoil of revolution. But if men arise who can 
lead us to an industrial democracy which is a 
real freedom, then we shall progress by the 
peace of evolution rather than by the strife of 
revolution. 

The town creator, can, as will be shown, make 
large contribution to the cause of industrial 
freedom and thereby of peaceful evolution, by 
the technique which he provides for this pur- 
pose in his town plan. 

The spirit of play is another basic need of a 
full and integrated life, provision for which must 
be made by the town creator, since man cannot 
live by work alone, all our homilistical indus- 
trialists to the contrary. Even the lower order 
of animals play and a spontaneous expression 
of man’s personality and emotion is a birthright, 
which if stolen or thrown away, must now be 
restored. Whether in sports or avocational 
hobbies, the worker must have full opportunity 
for some purely recreational activities. They 
give zest to life, and, like nothing else, they unify 
the disorganized and illy balanced life. The town 
planner must be fertile and ingenious in devis- 
ing ways and means for the expression of this 
vital instinct. 

The love of the beautiful, like the other major 
instincts of human kind, must be accorded fullest 
opportunity of expression and enjoyment if life 
in its finest sense is to be completely realized, 
whether it be in his habitation, his work, or his 
place of recreation. For it has inevitably an 
unconscious as well as a conscious influence on 
the quality of his life, making it always better 
and sweeter. By this is not meant the superim- 
posed kind of beauty expressed through the 
term “City Beautiful,” or some haphazard ir- 
relevant trimmings in the way of parks and 
façades introduced as an afterthought indul- 
gence of prosperity. Beauty is not some super- 
imposed ornamentation. It is a quality of one 
coherent vision that lives through all its parts. 
The true town beautiful must be a unified whole, 
planned as a whole with respect to all of its 
features, fulfilling in a carefully interrelated 
scheme one coherent character. For such a 
town beautiful gives fullest scope to the instinct 
of love of the beautiful and is fit body to the 
true community-soul, for this esthetic unity 
which it fulfills is a counterpart of the ethical 
and logical unity of the community. Both are 
a complex whole of many parts. Both focus on 
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a central plan composed of many interests. Both 
hold together a dominant, persuasive character. 

This, then, in the largest outline, is the social 
purpose our scheme is designed to serve—to pro- 
vide the human flesh and spirit with an oppor- 
tunity for the objective realization of its own 
deepest needs and capacities: to create a com- 
munity in which health and happiness shall be 
natural and inevitable; where our basic demands 
for an orderly, integrated life find scope for the 
exercise and fulfillment of all specifically human 
functions; where variety and spontaneity relieve 
order and regulation; where freedom of every 
essential kind is protected and nourished; where 
the vital instinct for coóperation and community 
loyalty is stimulated and directed; where life for 
its own sake is worth living. For human life in 
itself is infinitely precious, not because it leads 
to something other than itself, as when beings 
are ground into dividends, but because there 
are no real values beyond spiritual values. 
Everything else is instrumental to the perfection 
of the human spirit, and our general blindness to 
the truth is the most fearful indictment of our 
time. Man is an end—not a means. To employ 
him as a means merely, as if inert material, is 
an inhuman reversal of the common truth. We 
must build towns, therefore, not where the 
Worker is stored overnight for fresh production 
of wealth on the morrow, but where he can live 
constantly the distinctively human life; where, 
in short, nothing less than the ideal of Aristotle 
may prevail, that “а city 15 a place where men 
live common lives for noble ends." 

The fundamental error of modern industrial- 
ism which 1s responsible, according to Hobson 
in his "Democracy after War," for most of the 
ills of society, such as capitalism, landlordism, 
militarism, and so forth, is due to the fact that 
the entire effort of production is motivated by 
the demoralizing, corroding influence of profit. 
The most vital function that the town-planner 
can have today is the provision of that tech- 
nique for an industrial community, which, while 
it must conform to the necessary economic 
demands of feasibility, at the same time .pro- 
duces the means for escape from the demoraliz- 
ing influence of work for profit and further pro- 
vides the opportunity of exercising man's cre- 
ative impulse in creative achievement. It needs 
to be emphasized that profit has been the 
creating and sustaining motive of industrialism 
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since its inception. Examined from an ethical 
point of view, we find that profit, at least as a 
primary motive, if at all, cannot be morally sup- 
ported; for, when judged by the product in 
human misery, which industrialism so motivated 
has superimposed upon the world for the last 
hundred years, there is no avoiding its indict- 
ment. 

The proposed means of escape from the 
slavery of our industrial system, to be most suc- 
cessful, will involve the acceptance and the use 
of the present industrial order, as any non- 
destructive program must entail. In brief, the 
proposal is made that each head of a family and 
the individual worker be provided with enough 
garden space immediately contiguous to his 
dwelling to enable him to produce, with the 
intelligent direction and the coóperation of an 
agricultural corps of community workers, the 
larger part of vegetables and small fruits which 
he and his family consume in the course of a 
year. Two farms are recommended, one a 
crop farm and the other a dairy farm which 
shall be community-owned and community- 
operated, and in which at all times members of 
the community will find opportunity for com- 
pensable employment, such compensation 
taking the: form of food-products whenever 
money is not available for payment. In both 
the private and the community gardens, chil- 
dren of the town will get one phase of their 
education while at the same time actually pro- 
ducing food commodities of value with which 
they may supplement the family income. 

In addition to these means of livelihood, apart 
from that of work in the adjacent industries, it 
Is proposed to furnish electric power to a base- 
ment workroom of every man's home wherein, 
in his moments of freedom, he may try his hand 
at producing those things which his heart and 
mind may dictate, and by which, in due season, 
he will be able to, if not wholly, partially sup- 
port himself and family. Supplementary pro- 
vision for experimental efforts in self-support in 
the home is proposed in a community-owned 
workshop, which shall be created and equipped 
with power and tools. Herein the men interested 
in the same kindof production will naturally con- 
gregate for mutual efforts and mutual support. 

It is from some such beginning that we might 
reasonably look for a genuine renaissance of the 
medieval guild. To some, such proposals for 
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escaping the wage slavery of industrialism and 
for re-creating the guild method of production 
may seem fantastic and impractical. However, 
there are many favorable conditions that would 
tend to operate to such ends; for instance, in- 
termittent employment, excessively arduous 
work, or the disagreeable or dehumanizing 
character of tasks which are likely to be involved 
by the contiguous industrial plant. When such 
conditions do obtain, the most enterprising and 
resourceful of the men engaged in such work 
would surely seek self-support along the lines 
herein indicated and, in most cases, would suc- 
ceed and therein find the satisfaction which 
comes from the expression of the creative im- 
pulse, a satisfaction that needs no excess com- 
pensation in terms of money. Initiated, as the 
movement undoubtedly would be, by the abler 
leading spirits of the community, other men of 
lesser ability and courage would be attracted 
from industry operated for profit to one or 
another of the groups which produce commodi- 
ties for the joy of self-expression and from 
which their livelihood would come as a secondary 
and matter-of-course result. 

It 1s our faith, then, that through some such 
provision of opportunities for industrial freedom 
there would develop a rational, feasible, logical 
reincarnation of the old guild idea. 

Such an unprecedented concept of industrial 
transformation and community development 
would certainly fail of realization were the 
initial steps of the project not guided by the 
ablest and friendliest of hands. It is a well- 
known fact that causes fail time and again from 
the want of competent agents. For such an 
undertaking, men are needed who, by the qual- 
ity of their minds or the evangelical fire of their 
spirit, predetermine the success of any enter- 
prise to which they give themselves. It is such 
a group of men and women who have projected 
the graduate school of social and political 
science, to be located in New York City, and 
who are the type of men and women who, by 
their mental equipment and their integrity of 
social purpose, would insure the fullest realiza- 
tion of these high purposes. 


II. THE ECONOMIC METHOD 


The most successful medium for the econom- 
ical development of good towns that has yet 
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been made use of is the copartnership plan. For 
nearly fifty years it has been, with some slight 
modifications and improvement, made use of in 
the English garden cities and villages, and it has 
accomplished those things which the program 
of this proposition has suggested as necessary 
objectives. By holding all the land of the village 
collectively, and by leasing instead of selling, 
no opportunity is ever provided for speculation 
in land-value increments. 

Charter provisions in these towns provide for 
a limited number of houses per acre, which will 
effectually and forever prevent congestion of 
habitations. This, however, in future towns, 
must be supplemented by an experimental limi- 
tation in the floating population of a community, 
the limitation being determined, as Socrates has 
suggested, according to Plato, by that size which 
would produce the fullest life and yet have the 
quality of unity. Such a limitation of population, 
while it might have some disadvantages because 
of its arbitrary nature, will have many more 
advantages, such as, for instance, making it 
possible to provide with finality all of the social 
and semi-social provisions such as schools, 
libraries, music halls, gymnasiums, theatres, 
markets, and the like. With the knowledge of 
this finality, a higher quality and more per- 
manent character of structure could be provided 
for public buildings, public parks, and play- 
spaces. 

Modifications of the copartnership plan have 
been suggested, perhaps as wartime measures, 
which did not involve having the tenant sub- 
scribe to tenant shareholders’ stock. Such an 
alteration of this plan conflicts with one of its 
most important social aspects, to wit, the mak- 
ing of all tenants shareholding partners in the 
enterprise, and cannot advisedly be accepted as 
a proper modification of the copartnership 
plan. 

When this method of organization is made use 
of, it automatically takes care of the question 
of taxation through the rent payment, the 
taxes being determined by the representatives 
of the tenant and non-tenant shareholders. 

The purpose of taxation, however, is to assign 
the just and proportionate share of the cost of 
collective living, and while this has been suc- 
cessfully done in places where land is not sold 
by appraising the rental values of land, this 
method is not ideal, since excessive rentals 
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tend to be reimposed upon the people of a 
community. 

An alternate form of taxation which it would 
be desirable to experiment with is one that would 
be based upon having all men, women, and 

children in a community give a certain percent- 
age of their entire time to community work; the 
percentage being the same, such a tax would be 
equitable and also proportionate to a man's 
ability to produce for himself. Such a provision 
would have the effect of stimulating pride in 
and love for one's own community, since we 
love most those people and those things which 
we serve most. It may be objected that the 
community might need things which the service 
of members in the community could not provide. 
This would be met by allowing payment in 
amount of the equivalent of a man’s time, that 
time for which he was taxed by the community, 
although no man should be allowed to substi- 
tute payment for the entire service tax. By 
such a provision there will never be any question 
of increase in land-value where the copartner- 
ship plan is made use of and where a broad 
agricultural and woodland belt of land sur- 
rounds a community, so as not to give any in- 
crease in land-values to the contiguous territory 
—a provision, which, as a matter of course, 
should be made for any new town. 

The purpose of government is to accomplish 
the fullest functioning of the group as to its 
collective material, physical, and spiritual needs, 
and to provide for itself every requisite of the 
good life which the collective efforts would more 
effectively and beneficially secure than would in- 
dividual effort. The form of government which 
would prove most democratic, and yet at the 
same time practical, is that of the New England 
town with its town meeting. If the state in 
which the community exists permits this form, 
it should be made use of in the beginning. The 
ultimate goal as to form of government ought 
to be that which was characteristic of the Old 
World and the guild. Government arose out of 
a group of men functioning similarly, and it is 
by our functions rather than by more arbitrary 
methods of determining political groups that 
we should determine our government. The 
heads of guilds meet other heads of guilds in 
the Guilds Hall, and since all are consumers of 
each others' products, as well as producers of 
their own products, the community's best wel- 
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fare is automatically insured. But the entire 
purpose of this thesis is to set free men so that 
their natural instincts may be allowed to 
autonomously provide, not alone their own form 
of government and taxation, but their entire 
social and industrial life; therefore little im- 
portance can be attached to the initiative 
policies since they will be, in such a community, 
eliminated or developed according to their merit 
and fitness soon after their inauguration. 


ПІ. THE PHYSICAL PLAN 


This town plan has been designed according 
to the ideals set forth in the “Social Purpose,” 
wherein the characteristics and the nature of 
man have been set down as the proper guiding 
fundamental consideration. The fact that a 
man is a physical animal is recognized in the 
commonplace, everyday provisions of the every- 
day town. The disposition of these provisions 
has been made in a more unified and economic 
way. The position of the shops, markets, banks, 
theatres, apartments, individual and multiple 
houses recognize and provide for this physical 
nature of man. 

Provision for the effort to satisfy that uni- 
versal character of normal mental process to- 
ward integration has been in part considered 
in the design of the town by the unity of its 
street system and by the fact that each block 
of the town is made a unit in itself through the 
tying effect which the community set of build- 
ings, located midway in the block, provides. 
The unity of plan which makes for integration 
is further secured by the location of the prin- 
cipal shopping, social, and recreational centers 
on one main axis. It is further amplified by the 
centralization of these functions in orderly and 
logical manner, and again by the segregation of 
the manufacturing area from the living area, all 
of which tend to make life in this community an 
orderly, harmonious whole. 

The provision for the transaction of the cre- 
ative impulse has been made by setting aside 
land and site for groups of workshops in which 
the guild form of industry may develop. It is 
further maintained in the numerous public 
buildings, planned for music, art, theatricals, 
and all manner of recreational activities, for 
even in such forms the creative impulse finds 
ways of self-expression. The aforementioned 
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considerations of the home and community 
"workshop are perhaps the most important 
mediums for the satisfaction of this instinct. 

The provision for the herd or social instinct 
has perhaps been the most extensive of all, not 
only because 1t 1s such an important phase of 
mankind, but its satisfaction is expressed more 
largely than that of other instincts in the ma- 
terial terms of buildings, parks, recreational 
fields, etc., and these are fully enumerated and 
described іп the plan. 

The provision for the instinct of freedom is 
most potently expressed in the plan that insures 
a choice between industrial effort for profit and 
industrial effort for self-expression. The other 
provisions for satisfying the spirit of freedom 
are not expressible in the plan. 

The spirit of play has been fully met by plac- 
ing at hand, contiguous to the home, a park and 
playgrounds and by providing in the outskirts, 
contiguous to the larger schools and the great 
gymnasiums, generous areas for recreation. 

The love of the beautiful has been afforded 
satisfaction in the home itself by the grouping 
of houses and the open spaces surrounding them, 
the parks and playgrounds affording splendid 
opportunities for a beautiful background of foli- 
age and the play of shadow and sunshine. The 
buildings in the social groups are so placed as 
to insure picturesqueness and charm, while, in 
the business center, the charm of order and 
symmetry is provided for. 

The economic requisites which feasibility 
demands have been met by providing a minimum 
of street area for a maximum of house-frontage 
perimeter. Streets have been minimized by 
focusing through traffic on a few diagonal streets 
of sufficient dimensions. Economy in pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic has been insured by the 
focusing of the diagonals and horizontal streets 
on a series of points rather than upon a single 
point, and everywhere provision has been made 
for one-way traffic. An innovation, aiming to 
further facilitate the movement of traffic, has 
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been introduced by flaring these diagonals for 
two blocks, up to reaching the point of their 
objectives. This provision means easy accom- 
modations for the retardation of traffic which 
takes place at such points and furthermore 
makes provision for the increase of standing 
traffic. 

By way of facilitating all manner of experi- 
ment in community life, a group of community 
buildings has been provided in the center of each 
block. Herein it is proposed that the nursery, 
the kindergarten, and the primary schools will 
be placed, with provision for experiment in 
community laundry, sewing-room, kitchen, and 
dining-room, also for reading-room, small library 
and evening school. Herein may develop the 
nucleus which will make democracy a real and 


living thing. 


In this thesis we have considered housing and 
town-planning as of far greater import when 
used as a means to a new social order than as 
an end in itself. This we believe to be a funda- 
mental and essential attitude toward the prob- 
lem in our present-day generation when housing 
has such potent promise as a medium to the 
new order and the new day. 

We have claimed a great deal for the regenera- 
tive power of our housing scheme. Beyond all 
debate, some such undertaking is indispensable 
to the new social order, yet it would be contrary 
to our fundamental principles to insist upon it 
as a cure-all. True, it will favor and support 
every reasonable reform—it will, of its own 
excellence, repair many of the blind cruelties of 
an uncontrolled industrial order—but new and 
sounder methods of education, a thoroughgoing 
application of the new principles of mental 
hygiene, a strong development of the non- 
militaristic internation and the consequent re- 
moval of pressure that supports many of the 
most intolerable features of our present social 
organization—these also are necessary, inde- 
pendent, and supplemental. 
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What Shall Be Done to 


S a result of the careful study made of the 
cathedral by the "Architectes des Monu- 
ments Historiques" as well as by the 

“Architectes Diocesains," the expertness of 
whose studies can scarcely be questioned since 
the members of both bodies have for years been 
engaged in the problems involved in preserving 
the churches of France, there seems every reason 
for believing that those who originally advocated 
that nothing should be done to the edifice in 
order that it might remain as a permanent 
reproach to the ravages of the Germans may 
well reconsider their suggestion. It is, of course, 
true that Reims presents an exceptional prob- 
lem. It has not been damaged by the slow 
action of time but by the stubborn, stupid, and 
persistent efforts of an enemy, animated by 
motives that cannot be assigned to those classed 
among military necessities. It has endured a 
calculated bombardment such as no building in 
history has hitherto suffered, and yet, thanks 
to the quality of the stone and the skill of its 
builders, together with the fact that the pillars 
and vaulting were designed to carry a weight 
far in excess of that which they had supported 
up to the war, its resistance to shell-fire has 
been nothing short of marvelous. Even the 
heaviest, slow-bursting shells, employed espe- 
cially for the purpose of breaking down the walls 
of the structure, seem to have been without effect. 

It is, of course, well known that the original 
design of the cathedral called for towers double 
the height of those which were built, and thus 
the reconstruction of the destroyed and damaged 
parts of the fabric seems not to involve a task 
too difficult of approach. According to authentic 
reports, only two large holes appear in the 
vaulting, the most important of these being 
above the transept. These are the result of 
numerous explosions and have, of course, been 
aggravated by their exposure to the weather 
of five winters. Not one of the very beautiful 
caps of the interior columns has been touched, 
nor have any of the figures on the inside face of 
the front wall suffered. There are no dangerous 
damages to any of the flying buttresses, and but 
a half of the old glass has been irreparably 
destroyed. The rose window was taken down, 


the Cathedral of Reims? 


under the fire of shells, and can be replaced 
when jt seems advisable. This is likewise true 
of seven of the large windows in the nave. 

But if there are those who would still stoutly 
protest that nothing should be done, they would 
doubtless find many supporters if it were to be 
understood that those who advocate the pres- 
ervation of the edifice were proposing a sham 
reproduction of the fabric as it stood in the 
summer of 1914. They would maintain that 
such a restoration would be quite as fatal, or 
even more so, than the complete loss of the 
building itself. Even though one were to dismiss 
the cost of such an undertaking, which is be- 
yond calculation, there would still remain the 
utter impossibility of ever again attaining the 
architectural perfection that was. The replace- 
ment of too many stones would destroy the 
harmony of the patina of the walls, while the 
reproduction of the sculptured figures would be 
a travesty of art. 

But if the opinions of prominent French 
architects are worthy of respect, it seems possible 
so to preserve the edifice that none of the fabric 
shall be damaged in the process, while enough 
vestiges of the sufferings of bombardment will 
remain to proclaim the reproach of those who 
cannot forgive so wanton an act, not alone in 
the present but in future generations. It 18 
contended by many whose love of architecture 
entitles their contentions to respect, that the 
cry of those who demanded that Reims should 
be left to the invasion of vegetation and mag- 
nificent decay was merely a theory and that far 
from accomplishing the mission of perpetuating 
the greatest sacrilege of modern times, such a 
ruin would soon lose all traces of the bombard- 
ment and merely sink to an unimportant and 
forgotten pile of stones. If, on the other hand, 
the building can be so preserved that it will 
lose as little as possible of its beauty, escape 
the fatal hand of the ordinary restorer, and still 
live for centuries to bear witness to the guilt 
of those who violated all principles of war and of 
humanity, there would seem to be every reason 
for studying the question with an open mind. 

Such a preservation as is suggested by those 
who are not content to let Reims fall silently 
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to pieces would involve the nicest discrimina- 
tions. Only the most patient and faithful study 
could determine what sculptures should be 
accurately restored to their primitive beauty, 
and those which, by reason of the lack of cast- 
ings or of sufficiently detailed photographs, 
would require the least local repairing necessary 
to avoid their fall or collapse. But such prob- 
lems are not beyond solution, and while it is 
perhaps too much to hope that a result could be 
attained such as would meet with universal 
approval, we may well take into consideration 
the question of future generations and ask our- 
selves what is the precise nature of the duty 
which we owe to them. Reims is an inheritance 
which it is not ours to dispose of merely by 
satisfying ourselves that what we propose to do 
will meet a popular approval. It is to be hoped 
that it will be studied as an inheritance belong- 
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ing to the world at large, and not to any age 
or any country. If, in the course of five or ten 
years, the present damage can be so far oblit- 
erated as to make the building secure for 
centuries, while still preserving a measure of 
beauty such as the future will appreciate per- 
haps even more than we have appreciated 
that of the past, it is to be hoped that the 
money necessary for such a work will be freely 
given. 

It is expected that the temporary roof will 
be completed before the next winter comes on, 
while it is also hoped that Cardinal Luçon will 
be able to officiate in one of the slightly damaged 
chapels on Christmas Day, 1919. Surely this 
is a hopeful sign that Reims may in some 
manner be saved to become even more precious, 
as, in silent reproach, it proclaims its miraculous 
survival. Jacques GREBER. 


Reconstruction in France 


Information as to Offers of Assistance 


The Ministry of Liberated Regions (High Committee 
for Coórdination of Aid) has sent to the “Direction 
Generale des Services Francais aux Etats-Unis" the 
following notice to be given out as a guide to those persons 
or societies who may express the charitable wish to help 
France in reconstruction: 

Offers of assistance for the rehabilitation of the devas- 
tated regions, presented in the form of proposals of 
Guardianship or Patronage: | 

First: All funds must be devoted to special and pre- 
determined objects, and not to reconstruction in general. 

Second: In view of the difficulty of dividing among the 
individuals funds necessarily insufficient for the recon- 
struction of entire cities and, on the other hand, the 
desirability of offering definite and precise objects to 
persons or societies who wish to contribute, one of the 
following methods should be chosen: 

*(a) Direct distribution of supplies to inhabitants 
(beds, bedding, garments, household furniture or utensils, 
horticultural or agricultural implements, small animals, 
and the like). 

(Ф) Assistance toward bettering or adding to (in 
addition to what is to be repaired as war damages) the 
movable or stationary equipment of reconstructed build- 
ings, particularly by undertaking expenditures for the 

*The responsibility of the French Government for all damages 


suffered by individuals has been established by the law recently 
passed by Parliament. 


betterment of hygienic conditions and for improvement in 
household and farm economy. 

(c) Under the law, when buildings are constructed to 
replace those which have been destroyed in the war, the 
difference between the value of the new structure and the 
one which was destroyed, constitutes a charge against the 
owner repayable to the Government within twenty-five 
years. Gifts of money may be devoted to the payment of 
these charges in full or in part. 

(d) Advancing money to cover costs of reconstruction, 
with the understanding that only a part of these costs 
shall be repaid by the sufferer out of his indemnity from 
war damages. 

(e) Participation in the reconstruction of civil or educa- 
tional public buildings (city halls, churches, schools, 


hospitals, and the like), with a view to such improvements, 


embellishments, or enlargements as may be desirable. 

(f) The construction of any kind of new local public 
improvement, such as water, lighting, and sanitary works, 
low-priced homes and public buildings. 

(g) The establishment of philanthropic or charitable 
organizations such as hospitals, nurseries, dispensaries, 
sanatoria, kindergartens, and the like. 

(A) The establishment of community centers, compris- 
ing recreation and meeting-rooms, educational libraries 
(both post-graduate and professional), equipment for 
games and sports for children, shower-baths, free medical 
services for babies, milk dispensaries and the like, all 
dedicated to the commemoration of victims of the war. 
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Post-War Committee 


HE Society of Technology Architects has recently 

held two meetings at Boston, both of which have 

been devoted to a discussion of the architect and 

his training. At the first of these meetings C. Grant 
LaFarge presented a paper on the subject of “Education 
Toward Reality." This paper was published in full in 
the June issue of the Journal. Upon the conclusion of its 
presentation at the meeting in question, a discussion 
ensued, from the minutes of which we are privileged to 
quote the following: 

Dr. MacLaurin welcomed Mr. LaFarge's suggestion 
that in the future there should be closer relations between 
the architectural and engineering professions. “For” 
said he, “the principles which go to the making of a great 
engineer, the spirit that prevails in a great engineer must 
be radically and fundamentally the principles and spirit 
that make a great architect Engineering is founded upon 
hysical science, while architecture is primarily an art, 
but if you go deep enough into physical science and appre- 
ciate its real meaning you will realize that after all it, 
too, is an art. The orderly mind, so far as it is produced in 
the engineer, is produced by studying things that are 
primarily orderly in themselves and by studying the 
operations and principles of Nature." 

“In art, on the other hand, you are dealing with order 
of a different kind, so that it is not easy to take over 
immediately the operations of teaching in an engineering 
school and apply them to the teaching of architecture. 
Yet the proper relation between design and construction 
can go a great way toward solving the problem before us. 
I believe that the present artificial separation between 
engineer and architect will not always exist, and that the 
distance between them can be diminished by the present 
movement in the schools to bring these two professions 
closer together. Another great movement referred to by 
Mr. LaFarge is to keep the schools as close as possible to 
reality. This seems to me to be a matter of profound 
importance, not only to architects but to every great pro- 
fession. If the architect can modify his education and 
modify his practice so as to contribute to the solution of 
that vitally important human problem, surely one of the 
greatest advances possible to make will have been made.” 

In the discussion which followed it seemed to be the 
general opinion that reality should be brought not only 
into the education of the architect, but also into the 
schools, and that construction and design should be closely 
linked. 

К. C. Sturcis: "Engineering is, and ought to be, an 
art, and the confession is equally true that architecture is 
absolutely a science. No one who has successfully practised 
architecture has arrived at success except by facing 
realities and solving absolute problems; and he would never 
get any workunless he succeeded in doing those very things. 
. . . We have got to study and find out just what the 
conditions are, and what the real problem is. 

“It is one of the joys and interests of architects that we 
are brought into contact with so many different interests, 


and that one after another we have to learn and assimilate 
these before we can tackle our problem with any show 
of success. Then when we do tackle it with the fresh 
knowledge of that particular problem, we would be utterly 
lost if we hadn't a good knowledge of construction, and 
if we didn't know pretty thoroughly what had been done 
in the past. In other words, we must have our construction 
and we must have our history as the background on which 
to work. . . . | 

“You know as well as I do that no one man can handle 
any architectural problem; he must have the assistance 
of a great many different minds in every single thing that 
he does, and should learn in school and practice in life the 
coóperation that brings all these together; he should have 
the orderly mind that can bring them together and hold 
them together." 

C. H. WALKER carried this point a little further: 
“The architect is a builder, a correlator of factors, as is 
any designer. The orderliness of the structure of the 
engineer is the basic quality of the reality upon which the 
architect builds. . . . But there is a point where archi- 
tecture transcends mere building, and it is that which 
permeates the whole. There should be no dividing line 
between the work of the engineer and that of the architect; 
one should permeate the other, and the transcendent 
quality can only be built upon the union of one with the 
other." 

J. К. Cooripcs, Jr.: “Тһе architect is in close enough 
touch with reality. It takes a good many people to make a 
world and more than one man to make an architect. . . . 
I find myself firmly convinced that design and construction 
will not generally unite to their finest exuberance in one 
man. . . . It makes little difference in the final result 
which member of the firm is an expert in the calculation 
of building stresses and which is the ready designer. But 
that that design is sufficiently difficult to be an engrossing 
interest and occupation of one man's working hours, and 
not leave him a great deal of leisure for other things, is 
my firm conviction, and I think it is sustained by the fact 
that on the whole, the progress of design in architecture 
in this country is comparatively slow." 

The manner by which these aims could be taught varied 
greatly from putting all emphasis on ability to properly 
present the problem, to learning the general principles in 
the school and getting more detailed ability afterward. 

Pror. CHARLES W. Кпл.лм, of Harvard: “There are 
three ways of getting an education: (1) At schools; (2) 
in offices; (3) in both. . . . We are not going to educate 
our men simply to be draftsmen; we are educating them 
to be practising architects; but, as C. H. Blackall said, 
“You cannot make a practising architect in four years; so 
at least give the men enough training to be of some use in 
an office when the college work is through.’ 

“The schools can do some things better than other 
agencies; they can teach design better. Construction 
can also be taught in the schools and made real, if we 
know enough and want so to teach, and we can relate it to 
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the design; indeed, if we have any sense, we will do just 
that. . . . History must be related to the design course. 
Freehand and clay modeling can be taught better in 
school than in an office. But all these should not be 
separate courses; they should be unified. . . . A school 
cannot make a businessman out of a poet, for any kind of 
imitation of actual business that we could introduce into 
the schools would beinadequate . . . ;butuntil thestudent 
gets into the office, these things are not real. . . . 

“That brings us to the part of education that must be 
given to the student in the office. Is the office doing its 
part of the job well? . . . The architect is very much 


more than a draftsman. The office which never lets a ' 


man do any superintending, never lets him write specifica- 
tions, never lets him do any constructing, never lets him 
see the operations of settling accounts—that office is not 
teaching its men to be architects. With such offices I 
think lies the duty of doing the part of the work which Mr. 
LaFarge has mentioned—that of giving the man a grasp 
of things as a whole. . . . If you want the profession as 
a whole to be efficient, you must do your part to make your 
successors start somewhere near where you left off, by 
passing on to them your experience in the most important 
part of the work—the way to handle the business, the 
client, the money, and the larger aspects of the profession." 

Pror. W. Н. Lawrence, of Technology: “There are 
many types of schools, varying from the professional school 
which offers practically nothing but professional training 
in architecture, to the engineering school which includes 
only one or two architectural courses in its program. Of 
these, two types interest us most: (1) Thegraduate school, 
like Harvard . . . ; (2) the undergraduate school, like 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The second 
type of school is confronted with the tremendous task of 
combining in proper proportion, in a course of four years, 
both a general education and an architectural training, 
which latter must include some knowledge of construction. 
... The most we can do is to lay a foundation upon 
which the professional career may be built, and the founda- 
tion should be broad and thorough rather than narrow 
and highly specialized. . . . 

“I believe that we have brought our work in general 
architecture and in engineering more closely together than 
they were formerly. We have in this department two 
courses, one in general architecture and one in architectural 
engineering. The latter course was established with the 
idea of bringing the architect and the engineer into closer 
association. The students of architectural engineering 
are taught fundamentally as engineers, but in addition 
are given architectural courses. . . . so that, although 
engineering is their main interest, they have a very sub- 
stantial understanding and appreciation of the aims and 
ideals of the architect. . . . The result is that the 
students of both departments exert a broadening and 
beneficial influence on each other." 

J. К. Соомгск, Jr: “Тһе faculty of expression should 
be so important a part of an architectural education as 
to enable a man readily to convey to paper what he may feel; 
therefore I admire the immense advance in architectural 
training, as I see it in this room, over the drafting processes 
of the time when I was at Tech. That a man should learn 
to express his ideas through various media is to me of 
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great consequence—of as great consequence as that he 
should think in. terms. of constzuctian. . . . Not but 
what I would have the structural sense inculcated in all 
pupils in an architectural school; but, frankly, the watch- 
ing of the process of construction, interesting as buildings 
in construction are, influences, I know, a man's design, 
even though he may not have engineering knowledge or 
the engineer's business methods, and I submit that that 
which releases his imagination—namely, the sympathetic 
interest with the art of the past, with the landscapes of 
foreign countries, with the different fine arts in this 
country—makes it impossible to imagine an engineering 
organization producing a monument to the fallen in the 
great war. I think, then, that this specialization is to be 
encouraged, that it takes lots of men to make good archi- 
tects, a lot of different kinds, and that in emergency work 
or in regular work the possession of highly developed 
talents, the possession of common sympathies and a 
broad point of view will go much further than so-called 
business organization or an effort to reduce production to 
its lowest terms in time and cost." 

С. Н. BrackKarr: “Architecture is big and strong, 
better than business, better than engineering, better than 
poetry. I would, in a school of architecture, start with 
the entering class, refusing admission to those not fitted 
and not having a preliminary knowledge of drawing; 
I would omit the higher mathematics, cut out any separa- 
tion of the course into different parts based on length of 
association with the school, making it all a study of archi- 
tecture and not of a little architecture, plus engineering 
and a lot of other things, and would make the school one 
big family where all are trying to learn from each other 
and are learning the great secret that architecture means 
coöperation.” 

How far in these ideals the schools have gone and 
what has been done, H. J. Cartson of the Visiting Com- 
mittee at Harvard and Technology, tells: “In looking over 
the work I found one thesis design of an art museum. 
The designer had been assistant curator of a museum, had 
really studied his problems, knew more about them perhaps 
than any one else in the school; he had designed the steel 
for his building, had considered the domestic engineering, 
and had written a careful essay discussing it all. In a recent 
problem at Tech the class went out and met actual clients 
who had already built the building. The students found 
out from them what their requirements were, what they 
didn’t like, and what they would do differently if building 
again; from this a very interesting design problem was 
evolved—that is something in the way of architecture 
toward reality. 

“In connection with the reconstruction community 
problem the students of this school surveyed an estate 
nearby, studied requirements, and made a report as to 
just what they would suggest building on it. They then 
had a competition among themselves and helped the 
winner to carry the design to completion. Later they 
considered their materials, and, but for lack of time, would 
have taken up the cost. 

“The closer the two schools get together, the better, 
and we are getting them nearer and nearer every year by 
joint competitive problems in such an atelier system as can 
be had nowhere else in the country, and by comparison 
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and criticism of the individual courses. We are just begin- 
ning to wake up to the importance of this work, and I 
hope that the result of this meeting will be some sort of a 
committee of architects and faculties as will carry this 
matter further and finally make suggestions to the schools 
that will lead to genuine improvements." 


At the second meeting, Milton B. Medary, Jr., a 
member of the Executive Council of the Post- War Com- 
mittee, was asked to lead the discussion. 

Mn. Mepary said that he did not come to say anything 
that would lead the meeting in any particular direction, 
for the function of the Committee was to maintain a 
receptive mood. He then read the pamphlet which has 
been sent to all the architects in the country. 

The discussion which followed centered more on the 
general condition of the architect than on any specific 
points, so that there was added a fourth consideration— 
the post-war position of the architect. Under the follow- 
ing heads have been grouped the main opinions voiced: 


The Relation of the Public to the Architect 


К. C. Srurcis stated his belief that unquestionably 
the architect has fulfilled his duties very largely to the 
public in this country; that the architects in Boston made 
the first comprehensive report on public improvements 
nearly fifteen years ago, and this report covered many 
subjects outside of architecture. What is true in Boston is, 
of course, true in many other cities. 

Josepu D. LELAND said: “Мапу architects are uninten- 
tionally hypocrites; they promise with great enthusiasm 
things they cannot produce. They do not impress on a 
client that everything costs money, and they are apt to 
underestimate the costs and be disappointed when the 
contract price is made. The public has asked the architects 
to compete, with the result that younger men get con- 
tracts wherein something is wrong and something does not 
work, and thus the public has become very skeptical of 
the architect." 

Frank C. Brown: “The public seems to think that 
all architects are highly paid men. This impression should 
not exist, for some men are worth a great deal more than 
others. There should be a sliding scale of payment deter- 
mined by ability. When we realize that George Washing- 
ton, with only an acquired education, composed and 
designed Mount Vernon, we feel that there is something 
the matter with our system of education, and the public 
sees us mainly by our results." 


The Relation of the Architect to the Building 
Industry 


К. C. Sturcis: "The architect has been trying to 
foster the very best possible relations between the various 
professions that enter into the building trade. No country 
in the world has achieved in the last generation what 
this country has accomplished in the way of architecture, 
not alone on the purely artistic side, but in the practical 
solving of business problems. I feel that if a group of men 
calling themselves engineers or anything else can do as 
well as architects in a building problem they should be 
allowed to do it. Close coórdination between all entering 


the building trade should be developed, and I believe the 


architect should go outside his office for the specialties 
and not include them in his organization. The standard 
documents were the result of the close coóperation of the 
American Institute of Architects with the building trades." 


How Can Architectural Professional Societies be 
Improved ? 


Louis C. NEWHALL: “The professional bodies are out 
of touch with those whom they should represent. I wish 
we might have an organization here to include not only 
architects but the master builders, i. e., the general 
contractors. I would join in a recommendation for some 
committee to be appointed to look into this." 

J. D. LELAND: "The Institute should enlarge its 
membership and take in the younger men. It should 
include all who are causing so much trouble and who do 
not understand professional ethics and for what the 
organization stands." 

C. D. Macinnis: “Т feel that all the disabilities that 
we complain so much about could be brushed aside if only 
the profession would do away with competition, except 
in respect to the purely governmental buildings. The 
influence of the principle of competition has been 
thoroughly demoralizing, and, to my mind, is the absolute 
basis of all those troubles that we are complaining about. 
In order to have any standing we must be worth something 
and be wanted, and not stand in a position of being 
bartered. The only argument I can find is for the younger 
men, but there are young men in every profession who 
seem to succeed. I think that the system of competition 
is nothing less than insulting. Why, after thirty-five years' 
independent practice, should I be asked to test my skill 
with Mr. A. or B. of whom I perhaps have never heard." 

F. C. Brown: "I agree with Mr. Maginnis in that 
competition should be for governmental work only.” 

Ковевт Tappan: “I believe that if any real promise is 
to come from the profession it is to come from the younger 
men. Some of my friends feel that in the matter of competi- 
tions the Institute is opposing the younger men from get- 
ting astart. I think that if the Institute were to make any 
ruling about competitions, it ought to prohibit entrance 
into competition by architects after they had practised, say 
five years, and should confine it to the beginner, because 
that is the only form of advertising that he has." 

"As for the man who is established in the profession, 
I don't see that he needs competition. The young man has 
a very hard row to hoe before he becomes established and 
becomes a full-fledged member of the American Institute 
of Architects. Why should we embrace so many kinds of 
architects? The painters do not include the sign-painter 
with the members of the National Academy. We are too 
catholic in the Institute and should subdivide our member- 
ship. All men are not practising the same kind of archi- 
tecture, and yet we are all doing it honestly and sincerely. 
The general idea of the contractor is that the architect is a 
conceited ass, a man who will not listen to a well-meaning 
suggestion. The finest building organizations in this 
country are the big contractors. Under our own noses this 
wonderful system of building has grown up. It can be 
applied to workingmen's houses and to the tallest office 
buildings where speed is a premium. Many architects do 
not see this growth, and yet I know that when that method 
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is employed intelligently and scientifically the problem will 
be solved." 


The Post-War Position of the Architect 


L. C. NEwHaLL: "All the problems that we think are 
new are really very old. The trouble with us is that we are 
so new that we don't realize it. The same thing is true, 
not only with respect to housing and to general building 
conditions, but also in our approach to the question of 
architectural education. It is not so much what we teach 
but how we teach and whom we teach. Architecture is a 
matter of personality." 

C. D. Macinnis: “Т feel that the efficiency of the 
architect is beginning to dominate the real purpose of the 
architect. Was there ever a time in the history of America 
when the profession of architecture was so flourishing, 
when so high a standard was struck, when so noble a 
contribution has been made to American life? It seems to 
me that if we are to descend from the atmosphere that we 
have so far occupied, we must expect a spiritual loss, and 
that the quality of American architecture is bound to suffer, 
no matter how efficient we may become from the purely 
social point of view." 

К. C. 5туксіз: "I believe that all this rumpus has 
been due to so much unemployment by the profession 
and that the questions now before us are the same old 
questions. The war is over, and yet conditions have not 
materially changed. The profession is the same profession 
as before the war, and I can see no reason whatsoever for 
this sudden impetus being given to a lot of things that 
have been going along perfectly steadily, regularly being 
solved by the Institute in a systematic way, and which 
should be and will be continued. Above all, I absolutely 
depreciate the point of view that the profession is not a 
good profession and is not doing its work well. I agree 
absolutely with Mr. Maginnis that the profession was 
never at a higher point of efficiency than it is today." 

Pror. W. H. Lawrence, on being asked to speak on 
education, said that the average practitioner does not 
know the problems of the schools. “He is expecting a great 
deal more and perhaps a different result than it is possible 
for the schools to accomplish with the kind of men that 
come to them and the time available for their education. 
The schools cannot turn out men prepared to be of im- 
mediate use to architects unless we give up what seems to 
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me to be the most important thing that the school can give, 
namely, the training of the younger men who come to us 
in the fundamentals together with a general education. 
We have a variety of men coming into our schools, and, as 
Mr. Newhall has said, each man is an individual problem 
and the only way we can develop his individuality and 
imagination is to train him first to be a man and citizen 
and secondly an architect. We can simply start him on his 
way." 

С. Н. Blackall: "I cannot agree with Mr. Sturgis 
that there has been no change. This whole talk has been 
as if we were about right. A builder recently agreed to 
build a block for a client of mine, to furnish all the money 
and take as security a first mortgage at 6 per cent. His 
figure was lower than the lowest bid. When he had gone, 
I figured that he was proposing to make $45,000 on an 
expenditure of $100,000. Why should not I make an offer 
to my client and build the building for him? Indeed, I am 
free to say that if I had the opportunity today I would do 
just that thing. That is one of the new conditions that did 
not exist before the war. 

"Now, another thing; the public does not know what 
we can do. There is a new crop of the public growing up 
and a new crop of architects coming along, and this public 
knows neither what we are good for nor what we can do. 
We must acquaint people with the knowledge of the fact 
that we can do something. I believe that while the archi- 
tect should be able to do simple construction, his true 
function is that of the master builder. He is going to 
finance the building as well as build it, and I am deliberately 
trying to work in that way. I see no reason why we 
shouldn't put our best foot forward to our clients and then 
we shall avoid the misunderstandings which took place 
when the war broke out, so that the good people at Wash- 
ington won't have the idea that the architects couldn't 
do large things because they never said they could and 
never gave the public a chance to know what they could 
do. I hope that when Mr. Medary goes back he will carry 
the distinct message that we have had a new awakening in 
Boston; that we are not going to be content to take a back 
seat for our client and let him be the sole judge of whether 
or not we know our business. We are going to take our 
wares to him and say: 'Here we have something that is 
of much value to you.’ " 


Book Reviews 


Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period: 


1750-1820. By Stanley C. Ramsey, A. R. I. B. A., 
London, 1919. Technical Journals, Ltd. (1 Guinea). 


One is constantly astonished to find that it is still 
possible to do another excellent book on a period in archi- 
tecture, for until the book appears, one would be inclined 
to doubt whether such a thing were possible, so carefully 
has the field been culled, and so able have been the cullers. 
Yet Mr. Ramsey has put together a hundred photographs 


of exceeding interest—some of them are indeed most 


charming—and has supplemented them with a simple 
narrative of the period he has selected and of the archi- 
tects who contributed to make it notable in the annals of 
English domestic architecture. 

Mr. Ramsey makes the point that the higher standard 
of design that seemed then to prevail, in comparison with 
the present, was quite the result of the fact that the 
employment of the architect was practically universal, 
and that the speculative builder had not yet made exten- 
sive progress. To be sure, there were developments which 
might well pass for extensive, but they were most fre- 
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quently carried out by the landed gentry and preserved 
at least a measure of dignity if not of beauty. 

Mr. Ramsey includes a few examples of the terraces, 
as they were called, but the book is almost entirely devoted 
to the single house, of which he says: “Тһе distinguishing 
trait of most of these late Georgian houses is a sense of 
order and proportion; nothing has been left to chance, all 
has been considered, even to the minutest detail; but to- 
gether with all this carefully concealed study there is a 
spontaneity about them and a freshness of conception. 
There is a wonderful variety in their design, evidencing 
a wealth of invention and a fertility of imagination which 
is only possible when the canons and fundamentals of an 
art are frankly accepted. . . . They have a shy beauty, 
an atmosphere, as it were, of sunny charm; in the refine- 
ment of their details and in the balance of their parts they 
are indicative of a well-ordered and cheerful community 
which has found the happiest inspiration in the building 


of its homes. They are the product of a different age from 
that in which we live—of an age that had some regard for 
the forms and amenities of social intercourse, a time of 
leisure and of manners, but a period not without its limita- 
tions.” | 

Mr. Ramsey opens the door upon a large speculative 
field, when he dwells upon the difference in the two ages, 
for a recognized difference implies a cause, and a cause is 
not easy to agree upon. But whatever may be the direc- 
tion in which the world is now plunging on—and who 
knows where we are going, architecturally or otherwise?— 
we may be grateful that these houses of a happier day have 
been preserved for us in Mr. Ramsey's volume. What- 
ever may be our speculative tendencies, as we think upon 
the time in which they were built, we shall—one dares 
risk the assertion—never tire of their charm and distinc- 
tion.—B. 


Correspondence 
A Plea for the Recognition of Charles Frederick Anderson as the 


Designer of the Wings 


To THE EDITOR or THE JOURNAL: 

Much has been said and written about the old state- 
house in Hartford which, though historically very interest- 
ing, is of slight architectural importance. By establishing 
the claim that Bulfinch was its architect it lends distinction 
to the old building to know that the same hand that de- 
signed the rotunda and central porticoes of the capitol at 
Washington and of the Boston statehouse also designed 
the modest Hartford statehouse. Divest it of the orna- 
mental balustrade that protects the roof and the cupola 
surmounting the building (both of which were added long 
after the building was completed) and it becomes an ordi- 
nary sensible building without any pretensions to style. 

If so much pains is taken to prove it to be Bulfinch’s 
handiwork, how much more important is it to remove the 
cloud of obscurity that has been allowed to settle over the 
reputation of the real designer of the wings of the capitol 
at Washington, which is acknowledged to be the finest 
building tn the United States? The north and south wings 
of the capitol, which contain the Senate and House of 
Representatives’ chambers, have long been credited “іп 
undiluted form” to Thomas U. Walter, a Philadelphia 
architect who afterwards became president of the American 
Institute of Architects. Anderson was the real architect 
whose design Walter carried out. The credit of designing 
the wings gradually came to be wrongly attributed to 
Walter, and he took no pains to correct the mistake. 

Being somewhat familiar with the subject, having lived 
in Washington with Anderson’s family, I have more than 
once endeavored to have his claim properly acknowledged, 
but without any marked success. An obituary notice of 
Edward Clark, the successor of Walter as architect of the 
capitol, printed in the American Institute of Architects’ 
official paper for 1903, refers to Walter as “the designer of 
the wings of the capitol," and there is no mention of Ander- 


of the National Capitol 


son's name in any of the proceedings of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, although I fully stated the case at an 
annual convention held in Buffalo, October, 1901. I sup- 
pose the reason that there was no report of my remarks 
included in the proceedings of the Institute was that it 
might interfere with a favorable action on an application 
that was then pending in Congress for a pension to some 
of Walter's family. I hope they got their pension, but that 
ought not to prevent justice being done to the memory of 
Charles Frederick Anderson. 

Before coming to this country, Ánderson was a well- 
known architect in Cork, Ireland, where he was in partner- 
ship with Sir Thomas Deane, whose son, the present Sir 
Thomas, is an eminent architect in Dublin. The firm had 
had a wide practice until the troubles in Ireland so dimin- 
ished their work that Anderson emigrated to New York in 
1848. There he formed a partnership with James Renwick, 
the architect of Grace Church, New York, at No. 8 Wall 
Street. In 1850, having separated from Renwick, he entered 
a public competition for designs for the extension of the 
capitol at Washington, D. C. Five hundred dollars was 
offered as a prize for the best design, but as none of the 
many plans received were quite satisfactory, the committee 
selected four of those considered to have most merit, and 
equally divided the $500 among the four architects. An- 
derson was one of those four architects and received his 
share of the prize. 

The committee then employed an architect named Mills 
to compile a new plan from the four selected ones, adopting 
such features of them as was thought fit, evidently having 
no compunction of conscience in appropriating the ideas 
of the others without having made adequate compensation. 

President Fillmore, having approved this plan, the 
cornerstone was laid “‘with suitable ceremonies," on July 
4, 1851. While the foundations were being laid, Fillmore 
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substituted a plan of his own in place of the composite 
plan, at which dissatisfaction was manifested in the Senate. 
Soon after the inauguration of President Pierce, Fillmore's 
plan having been abandoned, Anderson was consulted by 
the President. He suggested to the President that in a 
government building of this magnitude an army engineer 
ought to be associated with him. Accordingly, a little 
over a fortnight after his inauguration on March 23, 1853, 
President Pierce transferred the work from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the War Department, and Captain 
M. C. Meigs of the corps of engineers was put in charge. 
Anderson often said that when he was staking out the 
building with Meigs, a misunderstanding arose between 
them, with the result that within a week Anderson was 
supplanted by Thomas U. Walter, of Philadelphia, as 
architect of the capitol, Meigs remaining as superintendent. 

It would appear from this that soon after Pierce’s in- 
auguration Anderson had been employed as architect, 
although no record has been discovered of that fact, unless 
three warrants for $500 each issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1864 and 1865 are part evidence of his em- 
ployment. However that may be, $1,500 evidently did not 
seem an adequate compensation to Anderson for his ser- 
vices; for, as a result of investigation of his claims by a 
Senate committee, it reported, March 29, 1864, in part as 
follows: 

“It is only necessary to compare the preceding асзспрцов by the 
committee of the composite plan adopted by them, with the plan pre- 
sented by Mr. Anderson, to discover the similarity or identity 43 the two. 

“It appears from this i investigation that President Fillmore discarded 
the composite plan and adopted a plan of his own which, with a few 
exceptions, bore no resemblance to Anderson’s design." 

When the Fillmore plan was abandoned, Captain Meigs 
proceeded to revert to the Anderson design. The report 
goes on to say: 


“It is known that nee Meigs had one or more interviews with 
Mr. Anderson, with full Fa жылады of his plans, both interior and 
exterior, and it would not unreasonable to suppose that he would 
avail himself of every useful suggestion to be derived from such an 
opportunity, and it remains only to be seen by a comparison of the 
building with the plans of Mr. Anderson to discover whether there 1s any 
similarity or identity between the two.’ 

After tracing the obvious resemblances, the report 
winds up as follows: 


“The committee, from an actual inspection of Mr. Anderson's plans, 
and a comparison of them with the extensions as they now exist, 
believe that his original conceptions and plans have entered, to a con- 
siderable extent, into the existing construction of the capitol extension.’ 

The report was accompanied by a bill appropriating 
$7,500 for his relief and recommending the retention 
of all Anderson’s plans and drawings. This bill was passed 
at the next session and was signed by the President, 
February 17, 1866. Strange to say, although diligent 
search has been made for these plans, no trace of them has 
yet been found. 

Before Anderson moved from New York to Washington, 
I had been employed for a short time in his Wall street 
office and he took me with him to Washington. The prin- 
cipal object in going there was to prosecute his claim for 
services on the capitol extension plans. These plans were 
framed and hung on the walls of the office in Washington 
where I worked for over a year, during which time several 
men, prominent in public life, came to examine the draw- 
ings, among them Senators Jefferson Davis and Jesse 
D. Bright. The drawings were beautifully rendered in 
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lead pencil by a friend of Anderson’s named McCoy, an 
engraver then in the office of the coast survey. 

The bill for the relief of Anderson stipulated that his 
plans and drawings should be kept in the possession of the 
Government and it is surprising that so important evi- 
dence of Anderson’s part should have mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

When Walter retired from being architect of the 
capitol, a position he held for fourteen years, he was suc- 
ceeded by his draughtsman, Edward Clark, whom he 
brought with him from Philadelphia. He died in office in 
1902, having been employed by the Government fifty-one 
years, thirty-seven of which he acted as architect of the 
capitol. When Clark was still living a communication 
appeared in the American Architect written by me, in which 
I briefly stated Anderson’s claims as architect of the wings 
of the capitol, hoping that it would receive corroboration 
from Washington, but it evoked no response, except a 
letter, dated February 2, 1891, from a former private secre- 
tary of the late Senator Platt, Edward T. Lee, who wrote 
me as follows: 


“Mr. Clark, the architect of the capitol, happened to be in the com- 
mittee room a few days after your letter came, and I grabbed the 
opportunity to draw him out on the construction of the wings of the 
capitol, remarking incidentally that I understood an article lately 
appeared in one of the architectural journals giving Mr. Anderson the 
credit of the idea embodied in them. This was after he said Walter 
was the man who, with Meigs, deserved the credit. When I spoke of 
Anderson, he hesitated a while as if trying to evoke him from the past, 
and said, ‘Oh, yes, he was a crazy man that hung about the committee 
for a long time, till finally they gave him something to get rid of him.’ 
That ended our conversation; and my only comment is, that it is the 
first case I have heard of where a committee ever gave a man anything 
to get rid of him.” 


After "hanging around" for over fifteen years, Senator 
Bucklaw of Pennsylvania was instrumental in having 
partial justice done to Anderson. During a debate in the 
Senate, July 23, 1866, on the improvement of the ventila- 
tion and heating of the chambers, he said: 


“What the committee proposes at this time is that the architect 
(Anderson) к designed the capitol wings originally, and a departure 
from whose plans has introduced every difficulty that exists now in the 
ventilation of the halls—] speak with confidence after three years’ 
examination of the subject—shall proceed i in accordance with the plans 
which have been examined and approved.” 


The following letter, received from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, confirms the payment to Anderson of $7,500 for 
services “іп preparing plans and drawings for the capitol 
extension." 


Mn. GEORGE KELLER, Hartford, Conn. 

Sir: By direction of the secretary receipt is acknowledged of your 
communication of the 29th ultimo, relative to a claim of Charles Federick 
Anderson, architect, in connection with the capitol extension, the sum of 
$7,500 having been appropriated for payment to him by act of February 
7» 1866 (14 Stat. 577). 

The said sum of $7,500 was paid to Charles Frederick Anderson b 7 
treasury warrant No. 5551, dated February 17, 1866, and the paid dra 
now in the files bears the endorsement ''Chas. F. Anderson.” 

This department has no information as to any committee or other 
reports submitted to Congress regarding the claim, the warrant having 
En issued in accordance with the terms of the relief act which reads as 
ollows: 

“Тһас the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to 
pay to Charles F. Anderson, architect, out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of seven thousand, five hundred 
dollars, in full, for time, labor, and expense in preparing plans and draw- 
ings for the capitol extension. Respectfully, 

(Signed) Wm. P. MALBURN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


It is a satisfaction to have at least so conclusive a proof 


of Anderson’s part in the designing of the extension of 
the capitol. GEORGE KELLER. 


News 


The Revised Scale of Professional Charges 
of the R. I. B. A. 


The old 5 per cent rate of remuneration, which formed 
the basis of the schedule of charges for the members of the 
R. I. B. A., has been revised and a minimum of 6 per cent 
is to take its place. Some interesting comment upon the 
revision has been offered by Vernon Crompton in an 
article in a recent issue of the Architect’s Journal. Among 
other things, Mr. Crompton said: 

“It was interesting, by the way, to study the attitude 
of various members present at the meeting. Votes were 
given light-heartedly on both sides; truculence was care- 
fully modified, and bourgeois sat cheek by jowl with hedg- 
ing respectability, whilst many members were immersed 
in small details which were insignificant when compared 
with the somewhat tremendous matter at issue. 

“This is not an exaggeration when it is realized that a 
definite step of trade, or shall we say professional, unionism 
was being made analogous to that taken by our friends 
the plumber and his mate when they demand better pay 
per hour. 

"In both cases there is, rightly or wrongly, the same 
feeling that the old rate does not give sufficient opportuni- 
ties for living. In both cases the same economic pressure 
is found to be irksome; in both cases it is felt to be better 
that the demands should be made unitedly rather than 
individually. . . . 

“Тһе social and economic sense of the present-day 
architect is no more advanced than that of the engineer 
and cotton operative of fifty years ago, when, for lack of 
coherence among themselves and adherence to an ideal, 
their attempt to raise their standard of life was a failure. 

“It is probably a pity that the operation of the new 
scale of charges was not delayed for twelve months, as 
was suggested at the meeting during which the internal 
situation could have been solidified by obtaining the 
adhesion of the minority, who do not see eye to eye with 
the majority, for however much the middle-class architect 
may shrink from working-class methods, it is undoubtedly 
true that when once trade-union principles have been 
adopted, the existence of the blackleg in any number is 
fatal. 

"Loyalty to the aspirations and ideals of the majority 
is the only way to success. If, however, it is suggested that 
no adoption of trade-union principles is contemplated, 
then the new scale of professional charges will descend to 
the level of a mere pious opinion, and many architects 
may be able to congratulate themselves in the future upon 
the amount of work they have, which has been obtained 
possibly because they have no scruple in undercutting their 
fellows.” 


Housing in Peru 
In December last there was passed а new ‘Laborers’ 


and Public Employees’ Housing Law” which went into 
effect almost immediately. According to press reports, 


Notes 


the President of the Republic, under the terms of the law, 
may sell to duly recognized societies in the city of Lima, 
land upon which may be built houses for workmen or 
Government employees who have been in service for more 
than five years and whose monthly salary does not exceed 
fifteen Peruvian pounds (about $70 in United States 
money). The precise method of operation of the law is not 
yet known, but it is hoped to publish details in a future 
issue. It is surely a pertinent comment upon the housing 
crisis in the older and larger countries of the world that a 
similar condition now exists in a South American Republic 
which certainly cannot be classed as highly industrialized. 


Coóperative Society of French Architects 
The Coóperative Society of Architectes Diplómes par 


le Gouvernement, founded with an initial capital of 200,- 
ooo francs, was definitely constituted at a general assembly 
of the Society on April 12 last, under the presidency of M. 
Jacques Hermant, President of the Société of Architectes 
Diplómes. The object of this new coóperative society 
is to offer aid to the sufferers in the devastated regions and 
also to the state by lending the service of strong and 
energetic organizations constituted by a group of architectes 
diplómes by the Government and who have enjoyed the 
experience of years of study and upon whose ability the 
public authorities and the sufferers in the war-zone may 
rely without fear. 

Also to aid their professional comrades by providing 
means of employment and by discounting the advances on 
architectural commissions which the Society will be able 
to obtain from the Minister of the Liberated Regions, on 
account of war damages allotted to sufferers. 

And, finally, to render a service to the pupils of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts who have been obliged to interrupt 
their studies on account of the war as well as to younger 
students who were preparing for entrance to the Ecole 
and who could not be received before the mobilization, by 
providing the means of existence through employment in 
the service of the Coóperative Society to an extent which 
will not interfere with their studies. 


Department Store Architecture 


American architects will be interested in a paper on 
"Great Departmental Stores" by H. Gordon Selfridge, 
founder of the great stores in London which bear his 
name. The paper was presented at a recent meeting of 
the London Society, and from its Journal we quote the 
following summary: 

*Mr. Selfridge said that he looked upon architecture 
as perhaps the finest of all the arts, carrying with it as it 
did the greatest utility and the greatest beauty, as well as 
the greatest lasting qualities. Particularly was this so 
when the art of architecture was permitted to be associated 
with man's activities in the management of such a busi- 
ness as that which occupied his attention. 
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“These great departmental stores, which called to- 
gether three or four—perhaps more—different depart- 
ments of human effort, should be amongst the finest 
structures of our business buildings. In his opinion they 
were the least efficient in utilizing that beautiful art 
of architecture. Perhaps the greatest shopping street in 
the world was Oxford Street, but we could not say that its 
architecture was particularly fine. Public buildings were 
erected with great care, but the general opinion with regard 
to commercial architecture was that anything would do; 
he thought that we should have to admit that if we scanned 
the whole world we should fail to find many really fine 
buildings devoted to business purposes. The great depart- 
ment store was the twentieth century development of 
the distribution of merchandise between the maker and 
the consumer, and while it was perhaps far in advance of 
the older methods of distribution, it had still a long way to 
go before it reached perfection. 

*Mr. Selfridge then proceeded to outline the develop- 
ment of commerce from the earliest method, ;. e., the 
caravan system to the present-day department stores. 
In the course of his address he said that when one pictured 
the caravans leaving the gates of Babylon, Bagdad, or 
Nineveh, it opened one's eyes to see any Aladdin's lamp 
it was desired to discover. In the ages 2,000 or 3,000 years 
before Christ, the Pheenicians had as much courage and 
imagination as any businessman of the present day could 
boast of. To any who appreciated the science of business, 
the thought of those people doing the wonderful things 
they did in the way of commerce so many thousands of 
years ago, filled the mind with charm. 

*"The first great market was Bagdad, and the original 
trader in the East did his business by caravan, leaving the 
gates of the city for Nineveh. He was followed by the 
pedlar, who, with his pack on his back, traded with individ- 
uals. Then the pedlar, finding that people would come to 
him, opened booths for the sale of merchandise, and for a 
long period the booth extended over all Europe, the pedlar 
having appreciated the value of the booth as a shopping- 
point where he could cover his wares and leave them till 
his return. Thus the booth was really the father of the 
small shop which survives today; but with the develop- 
ment of the booth came the great fair, which was a very 
important aid to commerce. 

"In the early days the great fairs were always held near 
to the places of religious ceremony, for it was there that the 
people congregated, and we find that the traders took 
their booths right up to the doors of the church and estab- 
lished themselves there. The lecturer mentioned that at 
Nijni Novgorod was held one of the oldest (if not actually 
the oldest) fairs in the world. To this fair people came from 
all parts of the world—north, east, south and west. The 
trading of the Middle Ages was largely carried on by means 
of fairs; but with improved means of transit they became 
less necessary, and thus the small shop came into being. 

“The small shop had, undoubtedly, a narrowing 
influence, but it lasted until about seventy-five years ago, 
when two people, one on each side of the Atlantic, seemed 
to have decided practically at the same time to experiment 
in making a big store. William Whiteley on this side and 
R. H. Macy in America both hit upon the same idea, but 
he did not believe that either had any conception of the 
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extent to which the combination of business might be 
carried. The principle they followed was to sink into the 
business every penny that was earned in profit, and by 
that means its growth was rapid and enormous. Once the 
idea of the big store had taken root, the French merchants 
developed it perhaps more quickly than anybody else, and 
about fifty years ago the great Bon Marché in Paris had a 
world-wide reputation. Henceforth, they saw these depart- 
mental stores being erected in all parts of the world, 
although, of course, the actual number of large stores grew 
more quickly in America than elsewhere. 

“The actual term, ‘department store,’ was an unhappy 
one that originated in America, where it became the vogue 
for the speculative merchant to secure larger premises 
than he really needed himself, and to rent out several 
departments (in some cases, indeed, as much as three- 
quarters of the whole area of a business) to other firms. 
There was not a family nor an individual not in need of one 
or more things offered for sale by the great distributing 
houses. It was further possible for the great store to have 
an influence in the direction of a higher standard of living, 
and it was also responsible for such influence on the lives 
of the very large staff employed. 

“Тһе part that a large store played in the lives of a 
community was not fully realised, even today, and the 
freedom with which the various departments were offered 
to the public for their general use and enjoyment made 
that public more familiar with them than with any other 
kind of business. It had frequently been said that the 
large store spelt ruin to the adjacent small shop, but the 
lecturer denied that this was so, for the large store brought 
custom to the neighborhood from which the small shop 
was likely to benefit, provided always that it was well kept 
and run with ability, and was in every way up to the 
standard of the larger business. 

“Proceeding to touch upon the architectural features 
of the establishments, Mr. Selfridge said that it was, in 
his opinion, the duty of the great business house to unite 
beauty with its effort, and that could be done in no better 
way than by developing the art of architecture. Speaking 
generally, however, there was a great want of really fine 
buildings for the purpose of doing business in. The lecturer 
proceeded to show illustrations of large stores in Chicago, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Paris, Philadelphia, Buenos Ayres, 
Sydney, South Africa, Madras, Shanghai, Tokyo, New 
York, Berlin, and London. Regarding some of the smaller 
London buildings, he said it was time they were either 
burnt or pulled down, and something better built in their 
stead. He thought that the merchant owed it to the com- 
munity to make his business establishment as archi- 
tecturally beautiful as possible, so that it might be an 
ornament to the city instead of, as was too often the case, 
an eyesore.” 


The Professional Idea in Architecture 


In his inaugural address, Henry K. Holsman, recently 
elected President of the Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., said, in 
part: 

"No new form or color invented by an individual (if 
such a thing is conceivable) can be called art unless it 
raises to the consciousness of the beholder past pleasures 
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of the mind or familiar instincts of the race. He who would 
be an artist must serve his people with an emotional 
understanding of them and their past. 

“The profession of architecture imposes upen its 
members the same familiarity with the achievements of 
structural and social sciences. The architect must work in 
close codperation and deep sympathy with other profes- 
sions than his own. No individual can achieve in this 
profession by himself. Architecture does not depend upon 
the inspiration of genius but upon painstaking culture 
and talent and the mastery of the principles of the arts and 
sciences accumulated from all the ages, from men of all 
professional classes who have worked and thought along 
social, structural, and esthetic lines. Architecture is a 
social phenomenon not an individual phenomenon. 

“That our profession is the oldest, the broadest, and 
the last to come to consciousness is at once our opportunity 
and our responsibility. Being in sympathy with so many 
other professions, it becomes our obligation to wake up and 
help to prepare for that day of full professional conscious- 
ness when men of all classes, from the humblest trades 
unionist to the exalted statesman, will ask and receive of 
the treasures laid up in professionalism. Class conscious- 
ness is the chief reason for the existence of any professional 
organization. . . . 

“It is our chief duty to develop our organization, in 
order to develop our class consciousness. By serving with 
each other in close contact and fraternity, we can develop 
an awareness of our combined strength and power. To 
belong is not enough—to participate must be the watch- 
word. When we know each other as individuals, we can 
make ourselves known to society as a class. We may not 
have been first in war, but we can be first in peace. Let us 
stand by the professional ideal, to ourselves be true, and 
unite in one great body and one great purpose, to serve 
organized society everywhere within the field of our useful- 
ness, with one great unselfish professional organization, 
the American Institute of Architects." 


The Nebraska State Capitol 


Mr. Thomas R. Kimball, President of the American 
Institute of Architects, has been appointed Advisory 
Architect to the Nebraska State Capitol Building Com- 
mission. 


Award of Institute Medal 


The Institute Medal for Students has been awarded to 
A. Glenn Stanton, of the School of Architecture of the 
University of Oregon. 


A Zoning Law for Washington 


The Committee on the District of Columbia of the 
House of Representatives has been holding hearings in 
Washington on the Mapes Bill for regulating the height, 
area, and use of buildings in Washington, and to create a 
zoning commission for the administration of such regula- 
tions. The Commissioners of the District have testified 
that the law is framed after those adopted in St. Louis and 


New York City, and ample evidence for the necessity of 
speedy action has been brought forth in the testimony. 
Washington has suffered greatly through uncontrolled 
building speculation. 


Registration in Washington State 


The legislature of the state of Washington has passed 
the Architects’ Registration Law, and at the last meeting 
of the Chapter it was voted that a delegation from the 
Chapter be sent to Olympia to confer with the Governor 
as to the appointment of administrators of the law. It 
was also voted that the logical appointee as representing 
the Chapter would be the head of the School of Architec- 
ture at the State University. 


Federal Building for Seattle 


In connection with the proposed new Federal building 
at Seattle, the Washington State Chapter, at its last meet- 
ing, voted that the services of the Chapter be tendered to 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the matter of selecting a 
site. 


Increased Chapter Dues 


In appointing a Ways and Means Committee to con- 
sider the question of providing a larger revenue and report 
back to the Chapter, the Washington State Chapter voted 
that it was the sense of the Chapter that the dues be 
increased. 


State Societies 


In connection with the resolution adopted at the last 
Convention whereby the Board of Directors was instructed 
to encourage the formation of state architectural societies, 
and coóperation with allied societies, the Secretary of the 
Institute has sent a communication to all Chapters of the 
following purport: 

The Board of Directors of the Institute has decided to 
invite to the next convention the officers of such organiza- 
tions, but meanwhile has instructed me to bring the matter 
directly to the attention of the Chapters with a view to 
encouraging the development of the relationships suggested 
in the various localities. I would be glad to be advised by 
you as to whether there is any such organization now 
organized in your district and if not, whether the situation 
seems favorable to the inauguration of such a society, and 
if there is such a society, to what extent your Chapter is 
already coóperating with it. If there is an organization, I 
would be glad to be advised by you of its present official 
address and its officers and the number of members it 
now contains. 

It is felt that with the evident rapid increase in the 
number of states that will shortly have registration laws, 
the organization of state societies, in which the only quali- 
fication for membership will be the possession of a license, 
is becoming desirable. 

The Board therefore requests that your Chapter give 
this matter careful and earnest consideration and I will 
be glad to assist with any further information that you 
may desire. WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, Secretary. 
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Committee Appointments 


In addition to the list of Committees published in the 
last issue of the Journal, the following are also completed: 

Board of Examiners. E. W. Donn, Acting Chairman; 
A. P. Clark. 

Competitions. Richard E. Schmidt, Chairman; F. J. 
MacDonnell, J. C. Llewellyn, Sylvain Schnaittacher, 
C. W. Steinbaugh, M. H. Whitehouse. 

Subcommittee on Public Information. Herbert B. 
Briggs, Chairman; Ben J. Lubschez, D. K. Boyd, J. D. 
Sandham, Hugh Martin, Louis La Beaume, F. E. David- 
son, E. H. Brown, W. J. Sayward. 

McKim MemorialFund. John Russell Pope, Chairman. 

Building Committee. William M. Kendall, Chairman; 
E. W. Donn, John Russell Pope, D. Everett Waid. 


Committee on Education 


There has been submitted to the Committee on Educa- 
tion the final examination papers for architectural engi- 
neering in the School of Architecture of Columbia Uni- 
versity. As there was some discussion at the recent Con- 
vention of the subject matter covered by the various 
schools of architecture, it is interesting to see the scope 
of the work on which the students in this school are 
examined. To the paper there is appended Part 5, which 
is a test for the application of principles. The six problems 
are calculations of strains and stresses accompanied by 
diagrams, which cannot be reproduced at this time. There 
is also a second paper, which is the final examination in 
Building Materials and Construction, which is of first- 
rate interest. The papers follow:—C. C. ZANTZINGER. 


Final Examination for Architectural Engineering, 
School of Architecture, Columbia University, 
May, 1919 


Part I. Test for Structural Sense. Value 10 Per Cent 


I. The ends of a scissor truss are firmly set into the supporting walls. 
Later the roof is built. Will the truss develop any outward thrust? If 
it does, why? 

2. Under common structural conditions, how deep would you 
indicate the following without calculations: a wooden beam spanning 
10 feet—a steel I beam spanning 35 feet—a riveted steel girder spanning 
со feet—a flat wooden roof truss spanning 70 feet. 

3. A reinforced concrete beam was designed with only one reinforc- 
ing rod. What was wrong? 

4. Which of these cast-iron columns is the strongest and why? Both 
have equal heights and metal thickness of 1 inch. One is 10 inches 
square outside. The other is 10 inches in diameter and round. 

5. Does it make any difference whether you face the flanges of а 
channel purlin up or down the slope of the truss? 


Part II. Test for Structural Unity. Value 10 Per Cent 


I. Make a freehand perspective sketch of the steel framework of a 
building similar to Avery Library. 

2. Show enlarged sketches of at least 3 types of connections be- 
tween members. 


Part III. Test for Practical Details. Value 20 Per Cent 


I. Footings were designed for a building which had exterior bearing 
walls and interior supporting columns. The loads calculated to come 
on them were the dead, live and wind loads. Areas for all footings were 
determined by dividing the imposed loads by the safe bearing power of 
the soil. Why did the building settle unevenly? 

2. What are the probable causes of the following: (a) a reinforced 
concrete beam shows the concrete chipped away from the reinforcing 
rods on the under side; (6) a reinforced concrete beam shows diagonal 
cracks near the supports. 


Business 


2 Using only angles and plates, make at least two sketches of built 
up forms for the following:—column, tension member, beam and purlin. 

4. Sketch a typical bay in a steel framed building, showing spacing 
of Colum, location of girders and arrangement o beams. Study it 
from a point of view of economy. 


Part IV. Test for Principles of Calculations. 
Value 30 Per Cent 


1. Outline briefly the steps necessary to design a riveted steel girder. 
Give formulas for calculation where necessary, bat the chief thing is to 
include every step in the order required. 
2. Outline in the same way the steps required to design a steel column. 
3. Explain in detail how the tension and the compression members 
in a truss are designed after the stresses which occur in them have 
been determined. 


Final Examination in Building Materials and Con- 
struction, Architectural School, Columbia Uni- 
versity, May, 1919 


Part I. Test for Structural Unity. Value 30 Per Cent 


1. Show by sketches and very brief descriptions the essential 
characteristics of the following types of construction: (a) steel cage con- 
struction, (4) steel frame construction with non-bearing walls, (c) bear- 
ing wall construction, (7) mill construction. 

2. You are pointed out two brick buildings, one is called a slow-burn- 
ing type of construction, the other is said to be a fireproof building. 
Tat would you expect to find in their construction which differentiated 
them 

3. (a) From your observation, how do you think the following floors 
of Avery Library are supported: first, second, and drafting room. (4) 
Make a sketch through the exterior wall at the basement. 


Part II. Test for Structural Details. Value 30 Per Cent 


1. Make a sketch of a horizontal section through a typical double 
hung window for a masonry wall. Show sizes. 
2. Sketch in elevation the following bonds in brickwork: Flemish, 
Dutch, English, Common. 
3. Consider a typical construction similar to that used in a city 
apartment building and answer the following in relation to it: Minimum 
thickness of floor joists. How much bearing and how fire-cut? How 
anchored? What firestops are used? How are lintels reinforced? How 
far is wood kept from chimney? 
4. Make a sketch of (a) steel grillage foundation, (4) cantilever 
ca e (c) caisson foundation. Describe essential parts briefly. 
Sketch a vertical section through a fireplace, showing hearth 
construction, smoke chamber, throat, etc. 
6. (a) Make a sketch through at least 5 different types of joints used 
in interior trim and cabinet work. (6) Make a section through a typical 
interior door jamb. 


Part III. Test for Properties of Materials. 
Value 30 Per Cent 


I. (а) On what factors must we calculate when we consider the 
strength of concrete? (^) What aggregates are poor for fireproof con- 
struction? 

2. State whether the following samples meet the specifications and 
if they do not what are they? You specified cypress for exterior trim 
and sample 3 was sent. You specified yellow pine, comb grain and sample 
I was sent. You specified white pine for sash and sample 2 was sent. 
is specified white oak for interior trim and sample 4 was sent. 

(a) What causes efflorescence on brickwork? (4) Define the follow- 
ing: еы, glazed brick, pressed brick, and wire cut brick. 

(a) List and define six surface finishes commonly used for granites. 
(д) ү what ways is the life of a building stone destroyed by weathering? 

. (a) What is the difference between the dense, porous and semi- 
nous structural terra-cotta blocks? (2) List examples of where each 
kind is used. 

6. (a) What are the essential differences between cast iron, steel and 
wrought iron? (4) Describe very briefly the most important uses of each 
in building construction. 


Part IV. Test for Practical Judgment. Value 10 Per Cent 


What do you advise in the following circumstances? 

I. A slate roof is designed to have a pitch of 5 inches in 12 inches. 

2. A wooden wainscot is erected over furring strips and the plaster 
begins just behind the top molding. 
Б ing Hardwood doors and trim are being set up in a freshly plastered 

uildin 
xcavations in a clayey soil for a concrete footing course under a 

wall have been carried in one place deeper than necessary. 

$. Mortar in brickwork has frozen. 
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Model Form of Law for the Registration of Architects 


the American Institute of Architects rec- 

ommended that each Chapter shall take an 
active interest in the regulation by state legisla- 
tion of the practice of architecture. The Chap- 
ters are urged to act with a view of securing the 
enactment of legislation or the revision of laws 
already enacted, in order, 

First, to place the profession upon the best 
possible plane of educational and technical 
qualifications and, 

Second, in order to obtain a desirable uni- 
formity in state registration laws. 

The notes are appended to the Sections to 
which they apply as explanatory of the theories 
on which the law is based and to assist the 
Chapters in the drafting of laws which will 
properly satisfy local conditions. 

It is essential that a lawyer familiar with the 
laws of the state in which the law is to be enacted 
should study the bill after it has been formulated 
and before it goes to the legislature. The model 
law follows: 


: | ‘HE Fifty-second Annual Convention of 


A Bill for an Act—To define the qualifications for the 
practice of architecture in the state of................. 
and to provide for the examination and registration of 
architects. 

Section 1: There is hereby created a Board of Examiners 
and Registration of Architects, the members of which and 
their successors shall be appointed by, and shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the (name here the appointing power, 
preferably the department having jurisdiction of educa- 
tion), and which Board, subject to the approval of such 
(same department) shall make rules for the examination 
and registration of applicants for the certificates provided 
for by this Act. 

(NorE.—4n most states, the Board of Examiners will be appointed 
by the Governor, whereas those states which have state universities 
possess a valuable agency for the appointment and administration of 
the Board of Examiners and have it performed under its auspices, 
which ought to keep it free from politics. 

It is desirable that the State Board appointments be made as free 
from politics as possible.) 


Section 2: The Board shall be appointed within ninety 
days after the approval of this Áct, and shall be composed 
of five architects who have been in active practice in the 
State Ob. ео еа шш» зиз for not less than ten years pre- 
vious to their appointment. One member of said Board 
shall be designated by the (name here the appointing de- 
partment) as Chairman pro tem until such time as per- 
manent organization is effected. 

Section 3: In making the first appointments under this 
Act, the (name here the appointment department) shall 


appoint one of the said members of said Board to hold 
office for a period of one year; one to hold office for a period 
of two years; one to hold office for a period of three years; 
one for four years, and one for five years, and thereafter all 
appointments shall be for a period of five years. In case 
a successor is not appointed at the expiration of the time 
of any member, such member shall hold office until his 
successor has been duly appointed and has qualified. In 
the event of any vacancy occurring in the membership of 
said Board in any manner other than by expiration of time, 
the (name here the appointing department) shall fill said 
vacancy by an appointment for the unexpired term. 


(NorE.—4t is obvious that the work and policies of the Board 
should be continuous and that they can not be if the entire membership 
changes at intervals. 

Registration of architects should not be placed in the hands of a 
Board made up of men of other professions, for it would not be fitted 
to examine and pass upon the qualifications of architects. 

A joint registration law for architects and engineers is undesir- 
able in that the registration of architects might be thrown entirely into 
the hands of engineers, notwithstanding that the Board may be made 
up entirely of the very best engineers in the profession. Such a Board 
would not be competent to examine and pass upon the qualifications 
Д architects, for the reason that the architectural members of a joint 

oard might be in the minority. A combination Board is objectionable 
even if architects are in the majority. Engineers, if they want regis- 
tration, should secure it by separate esi шо which would permit 
them to practice as " Engineers" without any interference from an 
architect's registration law.) 


Section 4: Тһе members of said Board shall, before 
entering upon the discharge of their duties, subscribe to 
and file with the Secretary of State the constitutional oath 
of office. 

Section 5: The Board of Examiners and Registration of 
Architects shall meet for organization within thirty (30) 
days after its appointment, and shall elect from its mem- 
bership a president and secretary. 

Section 6: The said Board shall adopt all necessary rules, 
regulations, and by-laws, not inconsistent with this Act, 
and the Constitution and laws of this state and of the 
United States, to govern its times and places of meeting for 
organization and reorganization and the holding of exami- 
nations, the length of the terms of its officers and all other 
matters requisite to the exercise of its powers, the perform- 
ance of its duties, and the transaction of its business under 
the provisions of this Act. At least two meetings shall be 
held each year for the purpose of examination for regis- 
tration. 

Section 7: Three members of the said Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum, but no action at any meeting can be 
taken without at least three votes in accord. 

Section 8: The Secretary of the said Board shall keep a 
true record of all proceedings of the Board and may 
employ such clerical assistance as the Board may deem 
necessary. 

Section 9: The said Board shall be charged with the duty 
of enforcing the provisions of this Act, and may incur such 
expenses as shall be necessary, all of which expenses shall 
be paid only out of the revenue arising from this Act in 
the manner hereinafter mentioned and provided. 
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Section 10: The said Board shall file annually with the 
appointing department a full report of its operations. 

Section 11: All fees provided for by this Act shall be 
paid to and receipted for by the Treasurer of the state of 
CP HE, , and shall not be used for any purpose 
other than the purposes of this Act. The expenses of the 
Board of Examiners and Registration of Architects, subject 
to the approval of the State Treasurer, shall be paid by 
him upon written order and warrant of the President and 
Secretary of said Board. 


(NorE.—4n states in which the fees may not be sufficient for the 
proper conduct of the Act, it may be necessary to make special pro- 
visions and it may not be possible to allow to the Board members the 
per diem set forth in Sections 13 and 14. In some states an annual 
fee might be nominal, say $1 or $2 per year, whereas in other states 
having very few architects a considerably larger annual fee may be 
necessary to provide running expenses for the Board.) 


Section 12: The (name here proper agent of the state) 
shall provide and furnish suitable quarters in the city of 
T for the transaction of the business of 
the said Board. 

Section 13: Each member of the said Board shall be 
entitled to $10 per diem while actually engaged in attend- 
ance at meetings or in conducting examinations. 

Section 14: The members of the said Board shall be 
reimbursed the amount of actual expenses incurred in 
travel to and return from meetings, and for expenditures 
for hotel bills, meals, stationery, postage, printing, type- 
writing, and the like necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of their duties under this Act, subject to the 
approval of the Comptroller of the state. 

Section 15: Any person residing in or having a place of 
business in the state and wishing to practise architecture 
in the state, who, before this Act goes into effect, shall not 
have been engaged in the practice of architecture in the 
state under title of architect, shall, before being entitled 
to be or known as an architect, secure from such Board a 
certificate of qualifications to practice under the title of 
architect, as provided by this Act. 


(NotE.—The theory of the regulation of the practice of architec- 
ture which the Institute has adopted is that no one can be admitted 
to practice as an architect without first establishing his qualifications 
and receiving a certificate issued according to the law. Everyone en- 
titled to practice by virtue of having been in practice when the law 
was enacted should be required to establish that fact by affidavit. But 
he should not be granted a certificate unless he proves competency.) 


Section 16: Any person having a certificate pursuant 
to the requirements of this Act may be styled or known as 
an Architect, or Registered Architect. 

Section 17: No person presumed to have the right to 
secure such certificate, because of his or her use of the title 
Architect prior to the time this Act goes into effect, shall 
assume any title indicating that he or she is an architect, 
or any words, letters or figures to indicate that the person 
using them is an architect, unless he or she shall have quali- 
fied and obtained a certificate of registration as an archi- 
tect, or unless he shall have filed an affidavit establishing 
the fact that he was in practice as an architect previous to 
the passage of this Act, and has a legal right to practice 
without a certificate. 


(Моте.--/< a result of permitting architects who were in bona- 
fide practice at the time the law was enacted, to continue their practice 
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without registration, the public will soon learn to draw a line between 
registered and non-registered architects so that registration becomes 
4 valuable asset to an architect.) 


(Also see note following Section 19.) 


Section 18: Nothing contained in this Act shall prevent 
the draftsmen, students, clerks-of-work, superintendents, 
and other employees of those lawfully practising as regis- 
tered architects under the provisions of this Act, from act- 
ing under the instruction, control or supervision of their 
employers, or to prevent the employment of superinten- 
dents of the construction, enlargement or alteration of 
buildings or any appurtenance thereto, or prevent such 
superintendents from acting under the immediate personal 
supervision of the registered architect by whom the plans 
and specifications of any such building, enlargement or 
alteration were prepared. Nor shall anything contained in 
this Act prevent persons, mechanics, or builders from mak- 
ing plans, specifications for, or supervising the erection, 
enlargement or alteration of buildings or any appurtenance 
thereto to be constructed by themselves or their own em- 
ployees, provided that the working drawings for such con- 
struction are signed by the authors thereof with their true 
appellation, as “Engineer,” or “Contractor,” or ''Car- 
penter,” or etc., without the use in any form of the title 
" Architect." 

Section r9: Any one or any combination of the following 
practices by a person shall constitute the practice of archi- 
tecture, namely: The planning or supervision of the erec- 
tion, enlargement or alteration of any building or buildings 
or of any appurtenance thereto, to be constructed for others 
or by persons other than himself. A building is any struc- 
ture consisting of foundations, floors, walls, columns, 
girders, beams and roof, or a combination of any number 
of these parts, with or withoutother parts or appurtenances. 


(NotE.—This paragraph requires careful study. It is generally 
considered unwise to attempt to define the practice of architecture or 
to insert a definition of a building.) 


Section 20: Qualifications; examinations; fees: Апу 
properly qualified person who shall have been lawfully 
engaged in the practice of architecture in the state at the 
time this Act takes effect, may be granted a certificate of 
registration without examination, by payment to the Board 
of fee for certificate of registration, as prescribed in Sec- 
tion 26 of this Act, on condition that the applicant satisfies 
the Board of Examiners that he is qualified to practice 
architecture. 

Section 21: Any citizen of the United States ог any 
person who has declared his (or her) intention of becoming 
such citizen, being at least twenty-one years of age and of 
good moral character, may apply for a certificate of regis- 
tration or for such examination as shall be requisite for 
such certification under this Áct; but before receiving 
such certificate this applicant shall submit satisfactory 
evidence of having completed the course in a high school 
or the equivalent thereof, as may be approved by the 
American Institute of Architects, and of having subse- 
quently thereto completed such courses in mathematics, 
history, and languages as may be prescribed by the Board 
of Examiners and Registration of Architects. The examina- 
tion for the above academic requirements shall be held by 
the Board. In lieu of such examination the Board may 
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accept satisfactory diplomas or certificates from institutions 
approved by the Board, covering the course or subject- 
matter prescribed for examination. 

Section 22: Upon complying with the above require- 
ments, the applicant shall satisfactorily pass an examina- 
tion in such technical and professional subjects as shall be 
prescribed by the Board of Examiners and Registration of 
Architects. The Board may, in lieu of examination, accept 
satisfactory evidence of any one of the qualifications set 
forth under subdivisions (2) and (7) of this Section. 

(а) A diploma of graduation or satisfactory certificate 
from an architectural college or school that he or she has 
completed a technical course approved by the American 
Institute of Architects, together with and subsequent 
thereto of at least three years' satisfactory experience in 
the office or offices of a reputable architect or architects. 

The Board may require applicants under this sub- 
division to furnish satisfactory evidence of knowledge of 
professional practice. | 

(4) Registration or certification as an architect in an- 
other state or country, where the qualifications prescribed 
at the time of such registration or certification were equal 
to those prescribed in this state at date of application. 


(NorTE.—Jf these laws are to have any material value, it is im- 
portant that registration be based on a high standard of education, 
and that registered architects be competent. | 

The principal object of the law is to give the Board of Examiners 
power to be certain that every man who uses the title of “Architect” 
{з well qualified. 

The standard of technical education for architects approved by the 
American Institute of Architects is the only one which might be looked 
to as binding upon all states and there 1s no duty which the Institute 
has to perform which is more important in fixing and improving the 
standard of education of the architectural profession. Such standards 
will change from time to time, and the widest kind of flexibility em- 
bodied in a statute will be the most desirable. Any absolute standard, 
even the most advanced, would soon become obsolete. 

If in time all states will, in their registration laws, refer to the 
educational standards of the Institute, it will be a means of arriving 
at a uniformity most desirable to pave the way for a reciprocal 
recognition іп each state of registration іп other states. 

In the interests of the greatest public benefit and of good archi- 
tecture, the standards of education should be raised from time to time. 

A registration law should prove beneficial to the general practice 
of architecture. It should not be designed to bring about any im- 
mediate personal benefits. One evidence of the good effect of registra- 
tion laws in states in which they are in force is that they are providing 
а strong incentive to would-be architects to secure a regular architec- 
tural course in a college whose diploma will insure their receiving 
registration under the law. That incentive leads them to qualify them- 
selves by study and experience in an architect's office to an extent 
which they had not before realized to be necessary before they begin 
independent practice. 

A person who is in bona-fide practice and has used the title 
“Architect” before the law went into effect should be allowed to con- 
tinue his practice without interference. The law should not permit 
him to demand a certificate without proof of his competency. 

Contractors, engineers, or owners should not be forbidden by a 
registration law to receive building permits so long as the local or state 
building ordinances are sufficiently rigid to assure that proper draw- 
ings are filed. The law should not interfere with the proper right of 
people other than architects, who are really qualified to file drawings, 
whether made by themselves or not, to do so. 

There are many structures which an engineer can properly care 
for without the assistance of an architect, and there are many cases 
of small structures, drawings for which can be made by the contractor. 
We should rely on this attitude to enable us to coóperate on a friendly 
basis with the engineering profession and with contractors who will 
ultimately concede the moral right of the architect to take care of all 
work within his province, provided the architect maintains high 
standards of qualifications. 


Great importance is attached to this view of the matter, inasmuch 
as it is based on the unsatisfactory experience of the profession in two 
or more of the states.) 


Section 23: An architect who has lawfully practised 
architecture for a period of more than ten years outside 
of this state shall, except as otherwise provided in sub- 
division (4) of Section 22, be required to take only a prac- 
tical examination, the nature of which shall be prescribed 
by the Board of Examiners and Registration of Architects. 


(Note.—I? is considered desirable to have a renewal fee, however 
small, to assist the Board in maintaining a correct list of registered 
architects and to supply the profession and the public with such lists; 
it would be better to reduce the fees for the examination and registra- 
tion than it would be to omit the renewal requirement.) 


Section 24: An architect seeking to practise architecture 
in this state, who is a citizen of a foreign country and who 
has lawfully practised architecture in such foreign country 
for a period of more than ten years, shall, except as pre- 
scribed in subdivision (4) of Section 22, be required to take 
a practical examination, the nature of which shall be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Examiners and Registration of 
Architects; or, if such applicant shall have been engaged in 
practice for a period less than ten years, he shall, except as 
prescribed in subdivision (4) of Section 22, be required to 
take an academic, technical, and practical examination, 
but in any case such applicant shall file with the Board a 
bond in the sum of Five Hundred Dollars ($500), and such 
bond and the certificate shall remain in force for a period of 
three years, unless revoked for cause within such period, 
and shall then terminate unless a renewal be granted by 
the Board at its discretion. 

Section 25: The fee to be paid to the Board by an appli- 
cant for an examination to determine his fitness to receive 
a certificate of registration as a registered architect shall 
be Ten Dollars ($10). 

The fee to be paid to the Board by an applicant for a 
certificate of registration as a registered architect shall be 
Five Dollars ($5). 

The fee to be paid to the Board for the restoration of an 
expired certificate of registration shall be Five Dollars ($5). 

The fee to be paid to the Board upon renewal of a cer- 
tificate of registration shall be One Dollar ($1). 

The fee to be paid to the Board by an applicant for a 
certificate of registration, who is an architect registered or 
licensed under the laws of another state or territory of the 
United States, or of a foreign country or province, under 
subdivision (4) of Section 22 or under Section 23, or under 
Section 24, of this Act, shall be Fifteen Dollars ($15). 

Section 26: Certificates: Filing, recording and renewal 
of all examination papers and other evidences of qualifica- 
tion submitted by each applicant shall be filed with the 
Board of Examiners and Registration of Architects, and 
said Board shall keep a record, open to public inspection at 
all reasonable times, of its proceedings relating to the 
issuance, refusal, renewal, suspension, and revocation of 
certificates of registration. 

This record shall also contain the name, known place 
of business and residence, and the date and number of the 
certificate of registration of every registered architect 
entitled to practise his profession in the state of......... 

Every person granted such certificate shall have the 
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same recorded with the County Clerk of the county in 
which his principal office for the practice of architecture is 
located. 

(NotE.—The recording of the certificate with the County Clerk of 
the county in which the architect's office is located should be sufficient. 
A requirement to record the certificate in each county in which work 
is performed by the architect is cumbersome and an unnecessary 
expense and labor. 

The affixing of a seal of a registered architect to plans and speci- 
fications as required by the laws of some states appears to be an 
unnecessary and burdensome requirement.) 


Section 27: Every registered architect in this state who 
desires to continue the practice of his profession shall, 
annually, during the month of July, renew his certificate 
of registration, and pay to the Board the renewal fee re- 
quired by Section 25, lines 12, 13, and 14, of this Act. 

A person who fails to renew his certificate of registration 
during the month of July in each year may not, thereafter, 
renew his certificate except upon payment of the fee re- 
quired by Section 25, lines 9, 10, and 11, of this Act. 

Every renewal certificate shall expire on the thirtieth 
day of June following its issuance. 

Section 28: Revocation of Certificates: The Board of 
Examiners and Registration of Architects may revoke any 
certificate after thirty days’ notice with grant of hearing 
to the holder thereof, if proof satisfactory to the Board be 
presented in the following cases: 

(a) In case it is shown that the certificate was obtained 
through fraud or misrepresentation. 

(8) In case the holder of the certificate has been found 
guilty by such Board or by a court of justice of any fraud 
or deceit in his professional practice, or has been convicted 
of a felony by a court of justice. 

(c) In case the holder of the certificate has been found 
guilty by such Board of gross incompetency or of reckless- 
ness in the planning or construction of buildings. 

(4) In case it is proved to the satisfaction of such Board 
that the holder of the certificate is a habitual drunkard, or 
is habitually addicted to the use of morphine, opium, 
cocaine, or other drug having a similar effect. 

Section 20: Proceedings for the annulment of registra- 
tion (i. e., the revocation of a certificate) shall be begun by 
filing written charges against the accused with the Board 
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of Examiners and Registration of Architects. A time and 
place for the hearing of the charges shall be fixed by the 
Board. Where personal service or services through counsel 
can not be effected, service may be made by publication. 
At the hearing, the accused shall have the right to be 
represented by counsel, to introduce evidence and to ex- 
amine and cross-examine witnesses. The Board shall make 
a written report of its findings, which report shall be filed 
with the Secretary of State of the state of ............. 
and which shall be conclusive. 

Section 30: Every person who is lawfully making use of 
the title of Architect in this state before the going into 
effect of this Act, shall, within one (1) year after the going 
into effect of this Act, record his name with proof of his 
use of such title with the Board of Examiners and Regis- 
tration of Architects, such recording not to be interpreted 
as evidence of competency or ability unless applicant applies 
for and is granted a certificate of registration. Failure to 
record within such period, the prior use of such title shall 
bar the said person from thereafter claiming registration 
under the provisions of Section 21 of this Act. 

Section 31: Оп and after the passage of this Act the 
use of the title Architect or Registered Architect, or the 
use of any other word or any letters or figures indicated or 
intended to imply that the person using the same is an 
architect or registered architect, without compliance with 
the provisions of this Act, the making of any wilfully false 
oath or affirmation in any matter or proceeding where an 
oath or affirmation is required by this Act, shall be deemed 
a misdemeanor punishable with a fine of not more than 
Two Hundred Dollars ($200), or imprisonment for not 
more than one (1) year, or both. 

Section 32: This Act shall become effective immediately 
on its becoming a law. 


Prepared by the Committee on Registration Laws of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
W. P. BANNISTER 
CHARLES Н. BEBB 
D. EvERETT Walp 
RICHARD E. SCHMIDT, 
Chairman. 


Structural Service Department 


SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS, FIRE-PREVENTION, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


Standards 


In view of the increasing volume of construction and the 
responding increase in the production of building materials, 
we shall be able to continue with greater profit the dis- 
cussion of materials if we pause to consider the forces at 
work to reestablish the old commercial practices and the 
opposing forces which press for coóperation among pro- 
ducers and between producers and consumers to the end 
that wasteful competition may be eliminated. The prin- 
cipal means advocated to this end is agreement on stan- 
dards and the consequent clearer understanding by both 
producers and consumers of the attributes which give 
service value and, therefore, market value to the product. 

During the last two years many industries producing 
articles used in construction found it necessary to organize 
in order that they might supply the Government's war 
needs. Very few of these war-born organizations have 
broken up. They gave to many an individual member his 
first taste of the benefits of organized coóperative effort. 
Unfortunately, however, some of these groups are display- 
ing reactionary tendencies. They appear to be turning 
away from the road of progress into the wilderness of 
conflicting selfish aims and unbridled competition with its 
whole brood of demoralizing influences. 

The matter of standardization and the use of standards 
as means by which the consumer may measure the value 
of the product is the rock on which some of these pro- 
ducer organizations will split. “We face a future of stan- 
dards and standardization" is the message plainly written 
for all who choose to read. 

This message comes from the vast body of consumers, 
and the will of consumers must ultimately prevail, for in 
the last analysis, consumption controls production, and 
that control will become a more and more compelling force 
as consumers are more completely organized and use 
organization as a medium for research and the dissemina- 
tion of exact knowledge. 

At a recent meeting of a national association of manu- 
facturers producing a material used in enormous quantities 
for construction, a committee proposed a minimum 
quality standard based upon a standard specification to be 
established either by the association or by the association 
in collaboration with the Underwriters' Laboratories; that 
products complying with the standard be labeled; and 
that the quality and fire-resistant properties be attested 
by two separate labels or by a single combination label. 

The discussion ensuing developed the fact that there 
was determined opposition on the part of some of the 
largest manufacturers to the adoption of any standards 
whatever. This opposition sprang apparently from the 
conviction that the establishment of standards always has 
the effect of leveling quality downward to the lowest 
acceptable standard and discouraging improvement. It 


was pointed out that "cheap light-weight goods" were 
usually unprofitable to the manufacturer because of the 
nature of the competition in them; that “specialties” were 
the things that kept the industry going; and that if the 
product was standardized, competition would be placed on 
a purely price basis and salesmanship, initiative, and 
ambition would be unrewarded. 

The business philosophy underlying such arguments is, 
of course, the philosophy upon which is based the so-called 
biological theory, and the false interpretation of “all 
against each, and each against all" commonly placed upon 
the Darwinian theory of the “survival of the fittest.” It is 
interesting to note that the advocates of this extreme 
individualistic policy are apparently quite unconscious of 
its confliction with the evolutionary tendency among 
men toward association about and in support of com- 
mon interests, toward coóperation and “mutual aid" 
which is, as Stuart Mill says, the measure of the advance 
of civilization. The opponents of standardization speak 
of the selling power of advertising without heed to the 
fact that the consumer pays the cost of all advertising. 
Advertising certainly has a legitimate and indispensa- 
ble function to perform in the marketing of products, but 
it may be indulged in to such an extent by the manu- 
facturer, and without cost to him, that it becomes economic 
waste added to the price the consumer must pay. Neither 
do these opponents of standardization as a means of unit- 
ing producers and consumers in support of their common 
interest in the product seem to understand the growing 
menace to industry of increasing overhead expense. The 
rate at which overhead is climbing in most industries 18 
viewed with alarm and is forcing men to search for the 
causes. One of the causes is increasing selling costs, the 
increasing cost of passing the product from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer. One means, at least, of checking 
this rising cost is the establishment of standards, standards 
that make intelligent selection by the consumer possible, 
and, consequently, a fair exchange of values in the market. 

The fact that there is some justification for the argu- 
ment that standards “tend to level quality downward to 
the lowest acceptable standard" should not be ignored. 
The causes of this tendency should be defined and under- 
stood in order that they may be met and corrected in the 
future. When proper standards are established and they 
are used by consumers as a basis of judgment, it will gen- 
erally be found that the gain to the industry as a whole 
far outbalances any disadvantages. The cement industry 
furnishes an excellent illustration. The work of standard- 
izing cement was initiated by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and later was continued by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, the manufacturers coóperat- 
ing with the engineers in the combined research. Today 
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there is one standard specification covering composition 
of cement and tests for determining its physical properties. 
And, as a result, the process of manufacture has been uni- 
fied, and one standard product serves the needs of all con- 
sumers where in the past the manufacturer found it neces- 
sary to turn out as many as twenty-three cements of vary- 
ing characteristics. The tendency which this standardiza- 
tion had to place competition on a "cut-throat" price 
basis has been successfully met by organization and the 
"open price." Cement is now being consumed in larger 
quantities than it ever would have been without the stan- 
dard and without the cement manufacturers' organiza- 
tion—and at a reduced cost of production. 

But in some other industries which have lacked organ- 
ization and where standards have been established, not 
by agreement between producers and consumers but either 
by producers or by an outside agency, we find those con- 
ditions which the opponents cite as supporting arguments. 
The hollow-metal window industry furnishes an example. 
If a low insurance rate is to be secured, hollow-metal 
windows must carry the Underwriters' label which signi- 
fies compliance with certain minimum standards of fire- 
resistance. This industry, metaphorically speaking, is en- 
gaged in the business of selling labels and not windows. 
The fault does not lie with the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
or the label system, or even with the manufacturers, but 
with the consumer who buys on price without an adequate 
knowledge and proper evaluation of the characteristics, 
other than fire-resistance, which make а window eco- 
nomical by reason of its long life, low cost of upkeep, and 
small air-leakage. The condition from which the hollow- 
metal window industry is suffering can be corrected by 
more complete organization and coóperation between pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

Another illustration is that of the electrical industry 
where the minimum requirements of the "Code" combined 
with the consumer's ignorance of the perquisites of quality 
is largely responsible for destructive price competition. 

All manufacturers, however, do not stand in need of 
education in standardization. The Institute recently 
received from the Elevator Manufacturers’ Association 
a proposal that the two organizations undertake jointly 
the work of standardizing lifting capacities and car sizes 
for passenger and freight elevators. One of the stated 
reasons why the elevator manufacturers make this pro- 
posal is that if elevators may be manufactured in lots 
the cost of production can be considerably “cut down.” 
Obviously, such standardization will be equally advan- 
tageous to manufacturers, architects, and building owners. 
And that is true of all intelligent standardization. 

The reorganization of the American Engineering Stan- 
dards Committee to provide for participation by all inter- 
ested organizations in the work of standardization is an 
incident tremendously significant of future developments. 
The reasons for and objects of the reorganization are 
stated as follows: 

“In many lines of engineering much excellent standardi- 
zation work had been done before the war; the war em- 
phasized its importance and showed most clearly the need 
of coóperation to prevent the confusion caused by the pro- 
mulgation of overlapping standards by independent bodies. 


During the war the Government Departments coórdinated 
these efforts in certain lines and greatly assisted in unify- 
ing them. The American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and American Society for Testing 
Materials, recognizing the value of what had been done, 
invited the Government Departments of War, Navy, and 
Commerce to appoint representatives to act with them to 
continue this work. The body so formed is the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. It has required con- 
siderable time to definitely formulate its objects and to 
arrange methods for accomplishing them that would be 
effective without in any way interfering with the many 
organizations that have been doing such excellent work 
in this line." 

“The objects of the Association are: 

I. To unify and simplify the methods of arriving at 
engineering standards, to secure coóperation between var- 
ious organizations, and to prevent duplication of standar- 
dization work; 

2. To promulgate rules for the development and adop- 
tion of standards; 

3. To receive and pass upon recommendations for 
standards submitted as provided in the Rules of Procedure, 
but not to initiate, define, or develop the details of any 
particular standard; 

4. To act as a means of intercommunication between 
organizations and individuals interested in the problems of 
standardization; 

5. Togive an international status to approved American 
engineering standards; 

6. To coóperate with similar organizations in other 
countries and to promote international standardization." 


The Proposed Construction Classification 


In the Structural Service Department of the February 
issue of the Journal, the Committee on Structural Service 
announced that it was attempting to formulate a standard 
construction classification, and explained the reason why 
such a classification would be helpful alike to architects, 
manufacturers of building materials and contractors. 
With this announcement there was printed a portion of the 
proposed classification. 

Early in April the Committee on Structural Service 
sent a copy of the proposed classification to the secretaries 
of twenty-five of the Institute Chapters. The suggestion 
was made that each chapter appoint a committee to con- 
sider the proposed classification and to report its views 
and recommendations back to the Committee on Struc- 
tural Service, to be used by it as an aid in formulating a 
classification that would meet with general approval. Up 
to the date of this writing the Committee has received but 
four acknowledgments, and only one Chapter has acted 
upon the Committee's suggestion. The Committee con- 
siders the matter sufficiently important to warrant a sec- 
ond request for the coóperation and assistance of archi- 
tects everywhere. 

Copies of the proposed classification may be had upon 
request. 
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Shadows and Straws 


passed a resolution whereunder the Board 

of Directors was instructed to encourage 
the formation of state societies of architects, 
and to invite such organizations to coóperate 
with the Institute. The resolution was at some 
length and its substance has already been 
published in the Journal and may be found in 
foto in the annual proceedings. It thus becomes 
the duty of the Board loyally to carry out those 
instructions. 

So far as expressions of opinion have been 
heard, it would seem that there are many 
members of the Institute who believe that the 
action taken at the Convention was both 
premature and ill-advised. They feel that, 
before committing the Institute to a policy 
of organization, it would have been wiser to 
await the recommendations of the Post-War 
Committee, which has been specifically charged 
with the study of this whole question and with 
the duty of making recommendations to the 
Board of Directors thereupon. But this is in 
reality a minor consideration to them, in 
comparison with the larger question of policy. 

We venture to record the existence of a 
considerable body of opinion which believes 
that the very advocacy of state associations is 
in itself a self-confessed failure of the Institute, 
—a self-confessed failure of its ability to organ- 
ize the architectural profession, and a placid 
avowal of its willingness to leave the prob- 
lem to others. 

In his address, on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Society of Architects, 
itself a state society, the President of the 
American Institute of Architects, in referring 
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to the resolution of the last Convention, said 
the following: 

“To my mind it might have been better if 
the Convention had discussed the resolution at 
greater length. If they have accepted the idea 
that the state societies are to be stepping-stones 
to a greater Institute some day, then I am for 
them; if they have not, personally, I am against 
them, because I do not see wherein we gain 
anything by having parallel powers moving 
along toward one object, but not as one society. 
A little history will help out on that. In France . 
and in England today, they are trying to undo 
the mischief they got into when they split 
up into many societies. Now they are trying 
in those countries to come together, to unify 
the movement of architecture under one banner 
in each country, and they are warning us 
strenuously to avoid the dangers and pitfalls 
of division. We cannot be sure, if we encourage 
state societies all over the United States, that 
they are all going to be like the Illinois Society 
of Architects. We are pretty sure that they 
won't be, and I believe we ought to consider 
very carefully, when we create a dog with a 
tail, that some day the tail may be big enough 
to wag the dog. . . . The state society, it 
seems to me, as I see it exemplified in Illinois, 
stands exactly for what we stand. I cannot see 
what should prevent the members of that 
Society from sending on their applications for 
membership in the Institute. I cannot see 
why the members of the Illinois Society hold 
that there is a difference. I do not believe that 
there is any difference. I believe you are for 
the same standards we are for, and I cannot see 
for the life of me why we should go along 
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separately. That is my feeling. I love the 
American Institute of Architects to the point 
that I am willing to criticize it. . It is 
the greatest good of architecture that I have at 
heart.” 

We understand very well the whimsy of 
President Kimball in his allusion to the dog 
and the tail, and yet we also confess to a 
belief that if a dog cannot handle his tail 
properly, the tail should have recourse. The 
tail, in this instance, 15 a great majority of the 
architectural profession in the United States, 
and it must have representation. But what 
President Kimball fears is no doubt a repetition 
of the Institute’s history with its Chapters. 
As tails, they, too, became a menace, and the 
whole organization of the Institute and its 
Chapter relations had to be changed. And if 
the Chapters, with a non-Institute membership 
outnumbering the Institute members, were 
far from being a fruitful source of new Institute 
members, what hope is there that a state society 
will be any better or even as good a source? 

President Kimball puts the question in a 
very practical way when he says: “Why 
should we be willing, as a profession, that any 
man should practise architecture who is not 
qualified to enter the American Institute of 
Architects? Why should we be willing to have 
a registration law and grant a certificate to a 
man who is honest and capable? And if he 
is honest and capable, he ought to be in the 
Institute.” In trying to set forth to the people 
of New York State, for example, what is the 
qualification for an architect, how will it be 
explained that a man who is certified by the 
state cannot, through that certification alone, 
be a member of the Institute? What is to be 
the guide for the public? And why, to put the 
question plainly, should a member of the New 
York state society desire to become a member of 
the Institute? May it not be that this newest 
of state societies was organized in recognition 
of a belief that the Institute had not, and could 
not, organize the profession in the state of 
New York? And may it not be that the action 
of the Convention in first refusing to adopt the 
recommendation of the Board of Directors for 
a reduction in dues and an increase in member- 
ship thereby, and, second, in instructing the 
Board of Directors to encourage the formation 
of state societies instead, was construed as a 
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determination on the part of the Institute not to 
grapple directly with the problem of the tail? 

To those who advocate a greater Institute, 
reaching out to include all those who serve 
honorably in the practice of architecture, no 
matter whether as draughtsmen or as principals, 
the principle of state societies seems entirely 
contrary to the whole organizational tendency 
of the day, the world over. Those who so feel 
regret that after the Board of Directors had 
charged the Post-War Committee to take 
evidence and report fully on this question, action 
upon it was not deferred until a future Conven- 
tion might have laid before it many facts which 
were not known to the members of the last 
Convention. 

The Journal takes no position on the question 
and recites these questions in justice to an 
opinion which is clearly of some considerable 
volume. 


REGISTRATION, AS A МЕтнор of controlling 
the admission of architects to practice, seems 
to be becoming more and more highlyconsidered. 
Since the last Convention in May, three states 
have been added to those having a registration 
law in force. These are Oregon, Washington, 
and Pennsylvania, the law in the last-named 
state having been enacted by the legislature 
and signed by the Governor about the middle 
of July. 

The suggested form of registration law, 
authorized by the Convention of 1918, was 
published in the last number of the Journal. 
In the course of time there will be few architects 
in practice except those who have been admitted 
as having qualified under the laws of the state 
wherein they reside, and it may be safe to 
assume that the standards of constructional 
ability will at least have been raised by such 
laws. But this likewise presupposes a condition 
under which the laws of the several states will 
likewise conform to standards at least as high 
as those recited in the Institute's model law. 

But the collateral problem of organization 
cannot be ignored. The day of more liberal 
organization along vocational lines is already 
here, and with the pressing problems of rising 
costs already clamoring for relief, it will some 
day become evident that they cannot be 
solved except by a new economic intelligence 
on the part of all organizations. С. Н. W. 


The Heritage of the Cities Movement in America 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 
By LEWIS MUMFORD 


I 


The Birth of Civic Consciousness in the 
United States 


IVIC renaissance is the mark of the age in 

which we now live. It 1s an age which 

finds itself recovering the cultural attri- 
butes of Periclean Athens, restoring the political 
controls of fifteenth-century Bristol, and recreat- 
ing the social qualities of Dantean Florence. 
The date of this new birth in American cities 
can be set definitely on the anniversary of that 
elder renaissance which the voyage of Columbus 
dramatically marked; and it is roughly coinci- 
dent with the beginning of the transition from 
the coal and iron régime of the older industrial 
order to that of electricity and petroleum upon 
which the more modern world is based. The 
year was 1892; the place was Chicago. What 
was then the dingiest of American cities, as 
smutty as Pittsburgh, as sprawling as Phila- 
delphia, as vastly prolific as New York, and as 
proudly oblivious to its disabilities as all of them, 
this slattern of the Great Lakes was delivered 
of a miraculous child—the White City of the 
World's Fair. 

The White City proved a stimulating spec- 
tacle, alike for layman and architect. Its ordered 
layout, its preconceived development, its aspir- 
ing orchestration of the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and hygiene made it the physical 
embodiment of what every other American city 
was not. The Windy City of multiplying popu- 
lation and limitless nominal wealth found itself 
sternly confronted with the White City of tan- 
gible goods and gratifying services, and the 
noise of its financial pretensions seemed little 
better than the sound and fury of the element 
that described it. The bubble of self-gratulation 
was pricked. “Unparalleled national prosperity" 
was a phrase which failed of edifying realization 
in either city or home. Instead of the solid opal 
of municipal achievement, people saw only a thin 
film of iridescence, swollen by the wind of realty 
speculation. 
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With that perception the rebirth of American 
cities began. Within a scant decade following, a 
National Municipal League was formed, and 
the first reports on city development appeared. 

It 1s to the credit of the White City that it 
sent flaccid imaginations back to the drab per- 
spectives of New York and Philadelphia with a 
keen sense of the possibilities inherent in the art 
of city-planning. But, unfortunately, the White 
City did not provide, along with this vivifying 
idealism, any sober intimation of the funda- 
mental obstacles that made any sudden trans- 
formation impossible except in terms of lath and 
plaster. The model city was too much a pla- 
tonic concept, divorced from the grubby actu- 
alities of home and factory, street and store, 
family budget and the law of rent. So there fol- 
lowed for nearly two decades the now-reviled 
movement for the City Beautiful. 

The new idea was that beauty could be super- 
imposed upon the work of the jerry-builder and 
the speculator by getting an electrician to light 
up the main thoroughfares, an architect to rear 
a classic city hall, a sculptor to sprinkle a few 
monuments, and the local municipal engineer to 
carve up a public place. And the result was, of 
course, not beauty to satisfy the artist, but con- 
spicuous expenditure to satisfy the businessman. 
The aim was indeed simply to "put on a front." 
Ruskin had wisely said to the workmen of 
England: "Let there be no assumptions of any- 
thing, or attempts at anything, but cleanliness, 
health, and honesty, both in person and posses- 
sion . . . and what you can afford to spend 
for the splendor of your city, buy grass, flowers, 
sea and sky with." The early city embellishers 
were content to let dirty streets, dishonest archi- 
tecture, and diseased habitations remain, as long 
as the city could acquire, by discreet expendi- 
ture, a commercial reputation for opulence, 
grandeur, and beauty. 

This detachment from earthly realities was 
the evil side of the White City's example. It re- 
sulted in an abortion of effort as the exaltation 
of the moment gave way, as in an opium dream, 
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to a more permanent depression. But it is not 
alone to this misleading model that our past and 
recent failures must be attributed. The back- 
ground of the adolescent city was lamentably 
thin, and the businessman was not wholly to 
blame for indulging puerile fantasies as a refuge 
from reality when neither the sociologist nor the 
geographer, neither the philanthropist nor the 
statesman, had made any coherent effort to 
steady the city's purposes and indicate large 
and manly tasks for its hands. 

The weakness of the first stage of the city- 
planning movement was the result of an historic 
heritage. Without understanding the nature of 
this heritage, on its political as well as its tech- 
nical side, reconstruction must remain on the 
same level as the order it seeks to replace, and, 
accordingly, must suffer its singular limitations 
and defects. Heretofore the city planner has 
lacked guidance; for the very forces which con- 
tributed to the decay of cities created an atmos- 
phere of scholarly indifference which served 
only to hasten this down-grade tendency. Con- 
trariwise, the present civic renaissance has 
stimulated sociological theory, and it is from the 
standpoints of such scholars as Professors 
Patrick Geddes and H. J. Fleure that I purpose 
now to discuss the failure of the American city 
on the basis of its heritage, and the weakness of 
the cities movement in the light of this failure. 


II 
The Law of City Making 


What is the City? How did it evolve and to 
what purpose? 

During the nineteenth century, when cities 
grew and reproduced prolifically, it seemed as 
though no one had an interest in these questions, 
or, at any rate, was able to answer them. Until 
a late date, discussion outside historical circles 
referred to cities as though they were peculiar to 
railroads and steamships and multiple operating 
machines and had been non-existent in an age of 
highroads and galleys. It is not that men were 
completely unconscious of the existence of Sidon 
and Tyre, of Babylon and Nineveh, of Rome 
and Athens, of Ghent and Bruges, but that they 
were unconscious of the relation by birth of the 
modern American cities to those of ancient stock. 
With this was coupled an obtuseness to the 
significance of the city as evidenced in the 
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economy of the ancient and medieval political 
systems. 

To account for this blindness to civic realities 
one must take into account the far-reaching 
changes that had been effected by the breakup 
of the town system upon which the medieval 
order was founded. The medieval state was a 
federation of temporal powers under the spiritual 
rubric of a universal church. This order was not, 
as was wrongly conceived during the nineteenth 

century, given to stagnant localisms; it de- 

veloped, on the contrary, a ramifying net of 
social relations which gave community to cities 
and guilds that were widely separated in space, 
and served in its loose federalism to give the 
precise degree of coórdination that was favor- 
able to an adventurous working out of the 
medieval scheme. The towns of the Hansa 
League or the Cinque Ports or the Lombardy 
Plain had much more in common when they 
were in active union for the pursuit of trade or 
resistance to aggression than they have at the 
present moment as members of states that only 
indirectly subserve joint civic enterprises. 

What brought about the debácle of this vig- 
orous state of affairs is something of which no 
casual analysis can give more than a glimpse. I 
conceive it as due со an element which the human 
geographer can perhaps interpret in broad terms 
more clearly than the historian. 

In the various economies that the geographer 
analyzes in his 1deal valley section, from forest 
slope to alluvial river-mouth, the hunter econ- 
omy 15 that which he finds at the headwaters of 
civilization, the most primitive, while the city 
is that which appears, with the accumulated 
contribution of various intervening stages, at 
the final effluence of the river. Civilization does 
not, as a passing political school held, progress 
from one stage to another, adopting each econ- 
omy in turn and abandoning the last one as it 
goes on to the next; rather all of these econ- 
omies tend to persist within their appropriate 
regions, and, as each in turn evolves, its frag- 
ments of culture are carried forward, like the 
river's burden, into the ultimate city. What is 
implied in progress is not leaving the old behind 
but carrying it forward to new levels. 

Now it is probable that the city requires a 
functional adaptation to its economy of mechan- 
ical occupations different from that consonant 
with any other regional phase. Accordingly, the 
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city either evolves or selectively enrolls men 
whose habits and inherited dispositions fit them 
to a peaceful life of orderly effort continuous 
from season to season. In his pioneer work on 
"Human Geography in Western Europe," Prof. 
H. J. Fleure has courageously attempted to 
indicate what particular urban occupations 
prove congenial to particular regional and 
anthropologic types. And while we may shy 
at the danger of prematurely identifying indi- 
vidual types with individual occupations, we 
must recognize in a general way that there 15 
some regular correspondence between the human 
stock selectively developed by a particular 
region and the sort of occupation to which it 
gravitates within the city. 

But because in the economy of the valley 
section the city arrives on the scene at the latest 
stage, and is slow to evolve institutions suitable 
to its own internal régime, the mores appro- 
priate to other regions are at first in the ascend- 
ant, and it becomes a matter of contest 
whether the predatory habits of the uplands 
or the peaceful habits of the lowlands are to 
prevail. 

The conditions favorable to a régime of peace- 
ful habituation to urban life are freedom from 
external interference through isolation, and the 
presence of a thriving population inured to 
agricultural pursuits. It 1s under these circum- 
stances that the settled life of the "Bauer," as 
Messrs. Geddes and Branford point out, becomes 
the city life of the builder. Historically, how- 
ever, no town during the Middle Ages evolved 
for more than a relatively short time under 
these conditions; indeed the only land that was 
to a great degree immune from predatory attack 
was insulated England, and this chiefly in the 
southern part. Hence most cities were forced 
by the circumstances of their existence to lose 
their real reason for existence, and by accepting 
bellicose methods they eventually succumbed 
to a decisive organization of militarists from the 
hither end of the valley section. The animus of 
these hunter-warriors leads them not to the 
tasks of construction but to those of expansion; 
they regard every valley section from summit 
to base as their hunting-ground and proceed to 
organize the whole country under the stimulus 
of prospective extensions of territory on the 
basis of perpetual wardom—the so-called peace 
of the belligerent, all-powerful, sovereign state. 
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III 
The Power of the City - 


Animate this geographic theory with the 
breath of European history during the first eight 
hundred years of the past thousand, and its 
vital application becomes plain. 

From the tenth century onward we witness a 
clamorous conflict between burgher and baron, 
between the commoner of the democratic town 
and the lord of the forest and park. This con- 
flict is both local and "national." In the first 
case it hasits ups and downs, and its outcome is 
conditioned to some extent by the fact whether 
the opponent of town organization is baron or 
bishop. But if there are sporadic successes in 
these local combats with the lords of the sword 
and the crook, the cities are able to get their 
charters of privileges only by enlisting in the 
fight against the wolves at the head of the pack. 
That is to say, by a double maneuver in every 
country but Italy and Germany (so long to 
remain disintegrated) the sovereign demolished 
his great rivals within the warrior band by ele- 
vating the cities, and then used the dispersed 
powers and loyalties he had gathered unto him- 
self in the mélée to inflict a blow upon the very 
agents that enabled him to triumph. 

The power that brought local victory to the 
cities brought them under the "national" 
thumb. The results may be described abstractly 
as follows: 

The victorious warrior adapted the manners 
of civility, abandoned his restless military 
leadership, and set up the royal establishment 
in the capital city. Thus far the hunter capitu- 
lated with the citizen. The city, on the other 
hand, was forced, under this infusion of hunter 
blood, to take over the mores of the predatory 
sovereign, and by this act to renounce the pecu- 
liar functions and economies that justified its 
existence. In this manner were fostered the ex- 
traordinary aggregations of sixteenth century 
London and Paris, and thus, with little differ- 
ence in purpose or manner of growth, appeared 
at later dates Berlin and Petrograd, war capitals 
all, each to remain until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century without rival for “popula- 
tion and wealth." 

The real significance of founding a national 
capital is glossed over if one continues to think 
of the exalted city as differing in no other way 
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but magnitude from towns of lesser importance. 
The capital does not exist at the will of its 
citizens: it exists at the will of the state, and, 
if incidentally it serves the citizens essentially, 
it 1s an instrument of the state. The capital 
itself is a necessary part of the equipment of the 
state for conducting its administration, finance, 
government, and foreign affairs. This truth 1s 
readily recognized. What is not so generally 
perceived is that the "state" in turn becomes an 
organization by means of which the military 
capital, nominally representing a whole country, 
controls the destinies of lesser cities and their 
immediate regions by stamping authoritatively 
as "national culture" or "national policy" in- 
terests and outlooks that are peculiar, for ex- 
ample, to the Thames Basin or the Prussian 
Plain. 

It was in this coalition of the capital city as 
an instrument of state organization (whether 
henceforth kingly or parliamentary matters 
little), and the state as an instrument for ex- 
tending the governance of the capital, that a 
formidable machine was created at the close of 
the Middle Ages for disrupting the ancient dis- 
tribution of civic and social functions. Not till 
the "national" capital was created did the 
provinces really become provincial. Thence- 
forth the leadership of London and Paris meant 
the literal decapitation of the lesser regions. 
What was important enough to exercise the 
local community was important enough to 
bring into action the state. The citizen who 
wished to utilize the privileges of citizenship 
discovered that he had to identify his purposes 
with those of the state in order to make them 
effective. 


IV 
The City in Conflict with the State 


In painting the effects of this transformation 
in black and white I deliberately erase all quali- 
fying gradations. For it is with the new direction 
in civic affairs that we are concerned, and not 
with the number of points the triumphant ship 
of state was blown out of its course by the still 
vigorous winds of civic doctrine. 

How complete the substitution of the concerns 
of state for those of cities really was we note 
immediately as soon as we inquire into the rela- 
tions between the old municipal corporations 
and the new all-embracing corporation that ex- 
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isted on the new continent where the medieval 
tradition was no more than barely rooted. Here 
we read the same tale in a different dialect. At 
first we discover in Philadelphia, New Amster- 
dam, and Boston a young shoot whose structure 
resembles, in every aspect, the parent stock that 
existed at the close of the Middle Ages. 

The colonial city is not a haphazard accretion 
of buildings: it is primarily an active corpora- 
tion. Citizenship does not follow from member- 
ship in the colony: it must be obtained by delib- 
erate application. The city does not simply 
act as Justice of peace, jailer, hangman, and 
soldier: it sets up markets and provides munici- 
pal slaughterers; it establishes inns and oversees 
the relation between host and traveler; it fixes 
standards of weight and quality and regulates 
traffic so as to prevent forestalling, regrading, 
and similar disorders of the market, and it 
periodically redetermines the price of bread. 
These activities, for instance, have been well 
described in a freshly documented work by 
Peterson and Edwards on “Мем York as an 
Eighteenth Century Municipality." 

We see the city exercising, during the pre- 
revolutionary period, a number of powers which 
the political scientist often assumes to be pecu- 
liarly those of the state. For about a century 
and a half the cities of the Atlantic seaboard 
continue to exercise these functions. Colonial 
administration exists for the sake of bringing 
coherence into the relations between city and 
countryside, and it is not for a moment thought 
that the city exists at the will of, or for the sake 
of, any regulative super-organization. No one 
proposes that Franklin's Postal Union shall 
look upon the city as an organ of its administra- 
tion. The emphasis is rather the other way 
about. The state function was developed in 
response to the need of cities for effective com- 
munication. 

This colonial economy of cities is upset, the 
geographer again sardonically notes, by the 
institution whose animus and technique rose in 
origin at the hither end of the valley section. 
Whatever the constitutional merits of the 
colonies’ objection to North's fiscal policy, the 
employment of the hunter's technique to make 
these objections effective had an inevitable 
result upon the character of the state which 
raised itself above the welter of the subsequent 
disorder. The war of independence, which made 
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the colonial state free of its progenitor, made 
the colonial city dependent upon the state. 

That which the sovereigns of Europe had 
accomplished by a long and tedious process was 
brought about in America at a single stroke: a 
coup d'etat indeed. 

The results of this upheaval were not in the 
least mitigated by the early American practice 
of local self-government under the orthodox 
interpretation of residual powers. The very 
motto that supported this interpretation, “State 
Rights," points sharply to the fact that local 
self-government was exercised by the very image 
of a national state—merely written small. 
Hence the doctrine of local self-government, so 
far from freeing the city's functions from the 
mandates of the state, only contrived to bring 
them under the jurisdiction of an additional 
state. Out of this historic situation grew the 
attitude of the jurist and the political scientist 
to the American city. 

Now it is notorious that lapse of function 15 
accompanied by organic decay, and the surest 
way of making the city a breeding-place for 
political corruption was by putting its normal 
functions into the hands of the state, and then 
holding up the ensuing incompetence and lassi- 
tude on the part of municipal officials as sub- 
stantial reason for putting every power in cus- 
tody and treating the city itself as a mere ad- 
ministration district. In America, or to speak 
more definitively, in America's leading city, the 
old tradition did not entirely die out, and the 
new tendency did not become altogether domi- 
nant. The position of the city during the nine- 
teenth century was rather betwixt and between, 
with the drag in theory favoring state arroga- 
tion, and the counter-pull in practical affairs 
making necessary a re-bestowal of the functions 
which the state had usurped in principle but 
found difficult to exercise in practice. 

This centralizing movement was doubtless 
abetted by the numerical overthrow of the 
indigenous American stock in the cities, as a 
result of the immigration that took place from 
1820 onward, and the necessity the colonial 
oligarchy were confronted with for joining forces 
with the preponderantly native rural population 
in order to maintain their control on municipal 
affairs. Thus the state was synonymous with 
the established order. The city stood for the 
threatening rabble of newcomers whose skep- 
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ticism of that order led to their exodus from 
their various fatherlands. The proletariat had 
reason for stripping power from cities like New 
York wherein, as the Rev. William Bannard 
pointed out in 1851, the German immigrants 
profess atheism “married to socialism of the 
rankest school. They declaim against the rights 
of property, denounce the marriage institution, 
and cry ‘Down with the Church!’ ” 

Presumably the safety of the established order 
demanded the paralysis of cities. A satisfactory 
"reason of state." 


V 
The City and Citizenship 


The antipathy and antagonism toward cities 
which I have been describing was not confined 
in its effects to the domain of politics. There 
were also correlative material results. The pro- 
lification of the new industrial order accentuated 
the political weakness. The decay of corporate 
unity went hand in hand with the decay of 
local unity. 

The notion that the city was merely a “роП- 
tical subdivision," one member of a hierarchy 
of administrative districts, caused the city to 
extend its political jurisdictions without under- 
going any material adaptation. On the basis of 
the American city's political heritage there was 
no room for Rousseau's distinction that whereas 
"houses make a town, citizens make a city." 
The American town grew; the houses and shops, 
roads and factories spilled past “‘city limits" and 
sprawled into the countryside; but the American 
city did not grow. In the course of the century 
it all but passed out of existence. The citizen 
of the colonial municipality was transformed 
into the denizen of the imperial “mass city." 

In the days before the era of rapid transpor- 
tation, the physical town was coincident with 
the community. Even in Greater London this 
identity existed because, in spite of amazing 
growth, the parish, though decadent, formed a 
real community within the growing concourse 
of communities. The extension of the American 
town within the limits of an administration dis- 
trict determined by the state did away with this 
congruency of the physical and the political 
community, for the reason that whereas the 
physical limits of urbification are indefinite and 
may be extended by laying down avenues and 
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building houses, the political limits of a city 
are closely defined. With respect to this defini- 
tion the words of Plato cannot be improved 
upon: “бо long as the city on its increase con- 
tinues to be one, so long may it be increased, 
but not beyond it.” 

Now the city, properly speaking, exists not 
by the fact of accretion, but by the act of asso- 
ciation. The institutions, such as churches, 
clubs, libraries, gymnasia, theaters, and so forth, 
which function on the basis of local intercourse, 
can serve through their individual units a cer- 
tain quota of citizens, the number differing with 
respect to the kind of function and the frequency 
of its exercise. When the population of a local 
community (anciently called a city) is doubled, 
civic life cannot be carried on effectively until 
each unit is duplicated—in other words until 
the meeting-places of a new community are 
founded. 

The weakness of our plans for city extension 


in America, with their debasing imitations of . 


Paris and Berlin, lies in our failure to perceive 
the significance of this fact. The city planner 
has thought in terms of state rather than civic 
functions. Dormitory areas are accordingly in- 
creased, or population is added intensively by 
means of the tenement, or both of these tenden- 
cies go on at the same time, without any ade- 
quate and concerted effort being made to in- 
crease correspondingly the civic “plant and 
equipment." At no period in the development of 
American cities have the instruments of citizenship 
kept pace with the vaunted growth of cities. The 
physical town has led; the city of polity, culture, 
and art has lagged. Thus the members of the 
community have become debased into indi- 
viduals (as Prof. Patrick Geddes says) instead 
of being elevated into citizens. What happens 
then to the city may well be put in the words 
of an English poet who saw something of like 
nature in his own day, some four centuries back. 


. . . Officers and all 

Do seek their own gain, 

But for the wealth of the Commons 
No man taketh pain. 

And hell without order 

I may it well call, 

Where every man is for himself 
And no man for all. 


—Rosert CROWLEY. Quoted by W. J. Ashley, Intro- 
duction to English Economic History, Vol. I, Pt. 2, 
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Transition and Its Problem 


To sum the argument up briefly. It is in 
terms of a lapse in political functions through 
the historic change from the town system to the 
state system, and the increase of city popula- 
tions without the effort to develop new political 
controls, that the state of the American cities 
materially and spiritually before the civic 
renaissance must be gauged. Crime and vice, 
folly and disease, the disabilities of the "model" 
tenement, the graft of Tweed, the corruption 
revealed by the Lexow investigation, are to be 
explained ultimately in these terms. It was 
under this historic burden that the American 
city labored before the Chicago Exposition 
awoke it from its long hibernation, with the call 
to introspection, survey, and self-development. 

If we have developed any definite idea іп the 
course of this cursory analysis it is surely this: 
that the reconstruction of American cities is a 
political as well as a technical affair. It is not 
merely a matter of construction; it is also a 
matter of constitution. 

The architect, the hygienist, the city planner, 
and the municipal engineer have indeed a mag- 
nificent part to play within their fields. From 
these groups the first impulse toward civic im- 
provement came, and in their first hasty at- 
tempts to cover up the deep-seated defects of 
the older order they did much to expose these 
defects. No change in the political structure of 
local communities can hope to be effective unless 
it can get itself embodied in appropriate struc- 
tures within a comprehensive city design. Ad- 
mittedly reconstitution implies reconstruction, 
as inevitably as the breakup of the German and 
Russian empires implies a transfer of power and 
prestige from Petrograd and Berlin to lesser 
cities. 

What is of importance at the present mo- 
ment, however, is the reverse of this dictum: 
for current emphasis tends to treat the problem 
too closely as one of mechanical engineering. 
The agents of this needed reconstruction must be 
the reconstituted cities (that 1s, the local com- 
munities) themselves. The development of their 
functions calls for an ardent research into the 
problem of political engineering, for the purpose 
not merely of building up the town but of main- 
taining the city. 


The Competition for the Federal Buildings, 1792-1793* 


IV. THE COMPETITORS AND THEIR DESIGNS 
By FISKE KIMBALL and WELLS BENNETT 


The Maryland Builders, continued 
PHILIP HART 
Ре HART'S residence in Maryland is 


indicated by the Commissioners! mention 
of the receipt of designs by “William Hart 
of Toneytown,"'! which is, of course, Taneytown 
in western Maryland. This is corroborated by 
the census of 1790, where the name of Philip 
Hart appears among the heads of families resid- 
ing in Frederick County, his household consist- 
ing of ten persons and no slaves. Taneytown, 
laid out 1n 1750, long formed part of Frederick 
County, although it is now in Calvert County. 
The work of Philip Hart is as little known as 
his personal life, and his status as a designer can 
be judged only from the drawings submitted in 
the Federal competitions. Inspection of these 
designs reveals the hand of the carpenter- 
builder, with little knowledge of the principles 
of design or of draughtsmanship. Hart had evi- 
dently had experience as a builder, for in the 
Capitol plan he laid out the required rooms with 
close attention to the chimneys and the bearing 
of the partitions, and with especial concern for 
convincing the judges that the roof could be 
easily spanned by a truss. His planning, how- 
ever, leaves four windowless rooms, and his 
limitations are further betrayed both by the 
over-numerous columns in the interior and by 
the ludicrous sculpture of the elevations. 
Though untrained, Philip Hart had the taste 
to choose as his model no less a building than the 
Farnese Palace, represented in several early 
engravings. The copy is closest in his design for 
the President's House. The unbroken facades, 
the three stories of elaborately framed or pedi- 
mented windows based on those of the lower 
story of the palace, the flat belts between 
stories, the columnar feature in the center, to- 
gether reveal the designer's inspiration. Certain 
points of difference may be easily explained. 
The window treatment of the lower stories of 
the Farnese Palace was also carried through the 


*Continued from the May issue. 
lLetter of the Commissioners to Jefferson, June 6, 1792, “ Documen- 
tary History of the United States Capitol," p. 16. 
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upper ones to save expense; the balustrade was 
added in deference to the then prevailing preju- 
dice against visible roofs. The details of the end 
doors and of the Palladian windows are on the 
formule of the elementary builders’ guides. The 
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same inspiration appears, though less clearly, in 
the Capitol facade, in which not only the sim- 
ilarity of details, but the retention of a third 
story—entirely superfluous in relation to the 
program—reveal the model. In the erased 
columns in the President's House plan we may 
see, perhaps, an attempt to adapt the famous 
Farnese vestibule, but the scheme was felt to be 
too complicated or too daring. 


CHARLES WINTERSMITH 


Our knowledge of Charles Wintersmith, aside 
from his Capitol design itself, is mainly derived 
from a letter of his to Jefferson, protesting 
against the competition амага.! As this is dated 
Georgetown, and speaks of the impossibility of 
the writer's leaving home, it is reasonable to 
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GRIMSTHORP IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 1723 
Sir John Vanbrugh, Architect 
From the Engraving in the Vitruvius Britannicus 


assume that he was also a Maryland man. The 
letter, though a trifle long, is worth quoting as 
a whole for its quaint diction and for the mod- 
ernity of its complaints about competitions, as 
well as for the information it contains, in and 
between the lines: 


Dear Sir: 


From the convincing proof of your great skill in 
Mathematical Sciences I address myself to you. I made 
a plan for the Capitol according to the advertisements 
the areas of the Rooms as required, and the Calculation 
of Brickwork. The Rooms for the Representatives and 
Conference Room could not be smaller except being 
crowded, which you will find by the Calculation, except 
placing them under the Gallery. It induced me to believe 
the Commissioners wanted a plain Building Strong, 
Symetrical and of an Oeconomical plan, and this Sir by 
proper Examination you find fully effected and agreeing 


1Department of State, “District of Columbia Papers," Vol. 1, 105. 
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exactly to the Ground; and will also find the 4 Elevations 
are alike, again the 4 round Elevations the same, also every- 
where Symetry—but alas! my plan was not noticed, nor 
called for full Explanation like the others was done, 
if it could be build or lined outside with Stones of which 
I understand they had a Notion; May be, So many excel- 
lent plans with lofty Cuppolos, Columns, Arches and 
Carvings draw'd their Attention from mine plan, 
Oeconomical and Symetrical Plan. But in the name of 
God! could I draw a flourishing Plan according to the 
Advertisement and of Brick Work how easy could I have 
done that, if I had but know it—These kind of Plans are 
in my Country always first made in a Superficial Way, 
to give a general View and Idea, and if they are found well 
calculated and particular in the Ground Plan, and every 
way light Sufficient, no obtruding Passages or ill laid-on 
Stair Cases, not weakened by shewy over-large Windows, 
the Corners of the Walls well Supported etc; Then when 
adopted the Architect is ordered according to the Sum 
they want to Expend, to make plans in large Scale, with 
all the Elegance, Cuppolos, Columns, Arches Porticoes 
and Carvings, and in detached large Draughts for the 
Workman;—now what fault else, was my plan too large? 
well when the Idea and Invention pleased, it could have 
been made Smaller accordingly in the large Plan; was 
the walls too low, could that not be made higher; if they 
wished an Elegant Cuppolo whey how easy and effectfull 
could that be place on mine, and in particular if the House 
had been Arched with Bricks, which would Spare the 
inside Columns and the frame for the Ceiling and rafter 
Work only by laying in Small Scandlings in Rows between 
the Bricks to nail on the Copper or Lead Sheats; wished 
they instead of a plain foundation, Small or lofty Arches 
how easy could that be done—Also I think the midle 
Partition Wall could be made of Pennal Work with 
hinges, that both large Rooms on great Occasions might 
be opened into One—but from all those Explanations 
I was deprived, So often I waited in hopes of being called. 
And how could I spare time in my poor Employment, 
to make at random a large Draught with all Decorations 
and loose monthly labours and much Expenses on a Ven- 
ture to my greatest injury, and would also fall the Pre- 
miums on the rich Architects only, when the poorer Sort 
perhaps of better Skill thereby deprived. My attendance 
at home requires, as also my purse, will not allow so that 
I am deprived of the honor of waiting on you myself. 
These two worthy Gentlemen, which will present this 
and the Plans to your Excellency, flatter me, and being 
so fully convinced of your most generous Character and 
of which I am convinced when I had the honor of waiting 
on you at Albemarle in 1778 when Officier of the Engeneur, 
and D. Q-G to Burgoynes Army (tho perhaps escaped 
your Memory by your long Travels and extensive Employ- 
ment, that you would bring on another Examination 
if your Excellency would think it proper of its Merits, 
In Expectation granting me this favor and humbly begging 
pardon for the freedom I have taken I have the honor to 
be with due Respect 
Your Excellency' 
most devoted humble Servant 


George Town Charles Wintersmith 


July 17- 1792 


THE COMPETITION FOR THE 


From this letter it appears that Wintersmith, 
as his name (Winterschmidt) might suggest, 
was а German—a “Hessian”—formerly with 
Burgoyne's army. A published list of “О сеге 
des herzoglichen braunschweigischen Corps, 
Grenadierbatailon,"! contains the name of 
Lieutenant Winterschmidt. These troops were 
among those captured at Saratoga, and he was 
doubtless one of the “Convention troops" 
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ALTERNATE ELEVATIONS FOR “PLAN No. 2" OF THE CAPITOL 
James Diamond, Architect 


quartered at Charlottesville at the time of meet- 
ing Jefferson in Albemarle. 

His design is in keeping with the military 
engineer. That it 1s compact, straightforward, 
and economical cannot be gainsaid, but, in 
spite of Wintersmith's protestations as to the 
propriety of this simplicity, а barrack-like 
crudity of planning and a lack of architectural 
quality is but too apparent. The Commis- 
sioners were evidently unable to see in it even 
the elements of a pleasing design. 


JAMES DIAMOND 
Regarding James Diamond we know little 
beyond what is told us by his competitive draw- 


1Мах von Eelking: Die deutschen Hilfstruppen іп Nordamerikanis- 
chen Befreiungskriede 1776 bis 1783, vol. 2 (1863), p. 269 
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ings. The legends of these state that he was of 
Somerset County, Md., at the very end of the 
Eastern Shore. The census records of 1790 are 
missing for Somerset County, so we do not know 
even what was the size of his household or 
whether he owned slaves. The marriage licenses 
of St. Mary County, just across the Chesa- 
peake, show that a James Diamond— perhaps 
the man himself, perhaps a son—was married 
November 25, 1807.! The recent volume on the 
old houses of the Eastern Shore makes no ref- 
erence to him, and shows no buildings which 
must unmistakably be assigned to him on 
grounds of style alone. 

Fortunately, his drawings themselves give an 
exceptionally clear idea of his architectural 
relationships. The absurdity of scale of the 
eagles crowning his buildings should not blind 
us to his display of an acquaintance with the 
formule of academic architecture quite sur- 
passing that of the other Maryland men whose 
designs are preserved. In the Capitol design, 
to be sure, it is only the elementary formule 
which are employed, much as they had been 
used in a few of the most advanced pre-Revo- 
lutionary buildings. Like Christ Church in 
Philadelphia and Faneuil Hall in Boston, it has 
its windows framed by an arch order. Like the 
Miles Brewton House in Charleston, it has a 
central feature of superposed orders and a 
pediment. The motives are applied individually, 
with little organic relationship and many minor 
solecisms of detail. 

His design for the President's House, how- 
ever, instead of showing merely this fragmen- 
tary character, conforms as a whole to the aca- 
demic formule most widely accepted: a tall 
portico over a basement, with end pavilions and 
more grammatical detail. This greater degree of 
organization and orthodoxy lead one at once to 
suspect the following of some published design, 
and to search in the contemporary architectural 
publications. It develops that although Dia- 
mond does not seem to have followed any single 
prototype in all its parts, his façade is a com- 
posite of several in the Vitruvius Britannicus, 
chief of these being that of Grimsthorp in 
Lincolnshire (vol. 3, pl. 13). The points of 
similarity with Grimsthorp include the tetra- 
style Corinthian portico over a basement, the 
number of bays in the curtain walls, the iden- 

1Brumbaugh: “ Maryland Records" (1915), р. 335. 
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PLAN FOR THE PRESIDENT’S House 
Philip Hart, Architect 


tical Palladian windows in the pavilions. Al- 
most the only major difference is that in Grims- 
thorp the end pavilions rise above the main 
cornice, whereas in Diamond’s design they are 
merely crowned with pediments. A minor dif- 
ference exists in the basement openings, those of 


building of the Vitruvius Britannicus, Woburn 
Abbey (vol. 4, pls. 22 and 23), which has like- 
wise Palladian motives in the wings. Thus we 
see that Diamond was familiar not only with 
the elementary handbooks of the orders, but 
with the folios of academic ensembles. 


Diamond closely resembling the ones in another 
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Post-War Committee—Some Canadian Opinions 


PPOINTMENT by the Council of the 
Province of Quebec Association of Archi- 
tects, at a meeting on May 6 last, of a 
special committee to make a study of post-war 
conditions along the lines indicated in the an- 
nouncement of the Post-War Committee of 
the American Institute of Architects, affords 
ample evidence that Canadian architects are 
alive to the feeling that possibly all is not as it 
should be within the profession, and that the 
time has arrived for a free and open discussion 
of possible improvements. This question will 
come up for discussion at the annual meeting of 
the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada in 
Toronto on October 3 and 4, when papers will 
be read on “Ways and Means of Improving the 
Status of the Profession: (4) Legally; (4) 
Educationally; (c) In the Community.” 

The following prominent architects comprise 
the special committee: J. R. Gardiner, Chair- 
man, W. S. Maxwell, Joseph Venne, L. Lemieux, 
and E. Cormier. 

All members of the Association have been 
urged to submit their opinions, and considerable 
comment has been received by the Committee, 
from which we quote the following extracts: 


Remuneration 


Davip R. Brown, Montreal: "The theory of charg- 
ing for architects' services is unsound, but I do not think 
the present practice has had any marked influence on the 
extent to which our services are used. In my opinion, it 
would be far more satisfactory to both the client and the 
architect to agree upon a fixed sum for services. There will 
always be the feeling in the client's mind that the archi- 
tect is not keen to keep the cost down if he is getting his 
commission on the total cost.” 

W. S. Maxwe i, Montreal: “Canadian architects 
frequently invite separate tenders from the various trades 
and, therefore, often receive as many as forty bids, the 
lowest tender usually being accepted. The architect's 
services, therefore, include not only the superintending of 
the work, but the coórdination of the various trades, services 
which usually are rendered by the general contractor. 
The architect's compensation is, however, only the usual 
$ per cent paid by the client, and on small contracts this 
is not sufficient to cover the cost of design and superin- 
tendence. 

“I am of the opinion that compensation for our services 
should be based as follows: For the design, details, over- 
sight by the architect and overhead, charges should be 
5 per cent as at present, and for the following services, 


such as accurate preliminary estimates, expert engineering 
services, receiving tenders from separate trades and super- 
intendence by a clerk of works, as well as direct control 
of the payments, the architect should receive an additional 
fee of 5 per cent on the cost of the structure as estimated. 

“А system of this kind would give the architect direct 
control of the operations and the assurance that his 
efforts would not result in a loss, but in a fair profit. The 
client could also rest assured that the building would cost 
no more than under existing systems, and the quality of 
the work would be greatly improved." 

Тозерн Venne, Montreal: “Тһе principle of remun- 
eration by percentage seems to me, after all, the only 
practical one. . I am aware of the shortcomings of 
this mode and of the criticism made of it, but the inequali- 
ties resulting because two similar buildings do not require 
the same amount of care may be compared with the 
inequalities resulting in ordinary business from the fluctua- 
tion of prices. As to the supposed suspicions of the client 
that the percentage method 1s an incentive for increasing 
the cost of buildings, the supposition is upset by the fact 
that the architect must show that construction is conducted 
more economically with the architect’s attention than 
without it.” 

Supervision 


Davi» R. Brown, Montreal: "In my opinion it 
would be more satisfactory if the architect would devote 
himself exclusively to the study of drawings and specifi- 
cations, and personally give his attention to seeing that 
his design is properly interpreted, entrusting the super- 
vision to an engineering firm." 

ЈоѕеРН Venne, Montreal: “Supervision is of an execu- 
tive, not a creative character. Planning, and, to a lesser 
degree, specifications and details, are of a creative character. 
The latter cannot be delegated, the former can be, under 
some restrictions. . . . There is no reason why the 
supervisor should necessarily be the partner of the archi- 
tect; sometimes it may be well and good, especially in 
modern practice, but it would not be feasible for big work.” 


Responsibility 


Joun S. ARCHIBALD, Montreal: “There is no doubt 
that a large proportion of the public considers the services 
of an architect as a luxury to be employed only when 
absolutely necessary. The architect is greatly to blame for 
this idea, for he has laid too great importance on his 
ability as a designer and too little on his responsibility as 
administrator of another man's funds. 

“. . . The largest proportion of money expended оп 
buildings is for investment purposes. The conservation 
and security of these investments must therefore be safe- 
guarded, and almost the entire responsibility rests upon 
the shoulders of the architect."' 


Coóperation with Other Professions 


W. S. MaxwELL, Montreal: “There is little doubt 
that a serious need exists, not only for a better understand- 
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ing between the architect and the public, but also of a 
stronger feeling of coóperation between the architect, 
the engineer, and the landscape designer. 

"Have we not, in the past, considered mainly the 
design of the building as a unit instead of taking into 
account the design of the street as a whole? Our cities 
have many buildings that are cleverly designed and some 
that are in themselves beautiful, but how many of our 
streets can be termed a success? Our streets are mostly a 
medley of styles and materials, a hopeless tangle of mould- 
ings, and a conglomeration of disconnected units which 
have no bearing one to another, and which cannot possibly 
make a satisfactory design in the mass. 

“We must look, more and more, upon our buildings as 
forming part of a picture, and, therefore, to be grouped in 
a proper manner, or else spoil the effect. The garden 
cities and the world's fairs ought to have taught us this 
lesson, and we should, therefore, work in the future from 
the town planner's point of view. To do this the architect 
must be responsible for the laying out of the streets, as 
well as for the structure facing thereon. In order to obtain 
the necessary linking up of the various units into a com- 
prehensive city plan, it will be necessary to have some 
guiding hand to control the scheme, and is it not here that 
the city architect, or a technical committee of an archi- 
tect, a landscape designer, and an engineer could be of the 
greatest benefit to the community? It will doubtless 
require men of the highest training and great tact to 
control the work of the various architects so as to blend 
their units into an effective group, but if their work should 
be well and conscientiously done, the benefits to our cities, 
and, therefore, to the public, should be very great. 

“Is not this the end for which we should strive if the 
architectural beauty of our cities is to be a credit to our 
profession and to appeal to educated public opinion? 
The architect must rise to the possibilities of his calling; 
otherwise the engineer and the contractor will gradually 
take his place. The architect should control the design 
of more buildings each year, and he should be trained so as 
to be worthy of his vocation." 


Status of the Contractor 


Товерн Venne, Montreal: “If any one has to dis- 
appear in the future organization of the building industry, 
it must be the contractor. I think the 'cost-plus' system 
will kill him. Where is the control of economies with that 
system? . . . The 'cost-plus' will force the architect to 
take control of the whole business of building. But, then, 
he will have to be trained and prepared for the new duties, 
the increased responsibilities. He could then revert to his 
old-time qualification of the ‘master of the guild’—/e maitre 
de l'oeuvre. Under these new conditions he will conceive, 
and direct, and possess. The designer; the calculator, 
otherwise the engineer; the artificer, from the head 
foreman, inventor, or clever specialist to the last quarry; 
the supply of materials—all will be under his responsible 
control. . . . The contractor must be eliminated with 
the 'cost-plus'. If he cannot accept the responsibilities 
inherent to his calling, society has no need of him. All 
talk as to the suppression of moderate competition amongst 
men is mere utopia." 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Јонм S. ARCHIBALD, Montreal: “I can foresee the day 
when the architect's duties will comprise not only design- 
ing and supervising, but the careful measuring of the work, 
the checking of costs, aye, and even the purchasing of 
materials, the contractor being merely the collector of the 
material—the constructor, in the way of supplying the 
labor—for which services he shall be paid by a commission 
and not by the present foolish and wasteful method of a 
lump sum.” 


The Creative Impulse in Industry 


ЈоѕеРН Venne, Montreal: “Тһе whole history of the 
Middle Ages, especially the medieval period, is still the 
best example of what ought to be. The people’s dwellings, 
and petty village halls, and what-not were not built by 
trained architects or masters of the guild (maitres de 
l'oeuvre), but by mere workingmen of the trades. . . . 
If workers have today become wage earners instead of 
creators, the fault cannot be shifted to the architect. The 


complex new conditions of society have created such a 


situation, while the steady trend in mechanical invention 
has relegated the worker to the back of a machine bench, 
and he has thus become a mere accessory to the machine. 
Now he is not willing to acquire the knowledge of any 
whole trade; he stands frightened at the task; he is con- 
scious that the machine has conquered his efforts and even 
his soul, unless he can devise a new machine to increase 
his earning powers. He is no more an artist and he does 
not care to ро back to the condition of his forefathers. . . . 
I think the task of interesting all workingmen in their 
work, I would say their production, is well-nigh hopeless. 
... The function of the architect in all this can only be 
one of selection, and such selection should be direct rather 
than through organized concerns. 

“The architect may have been prejudiced against ‘new 
industrial methods;’ especially against the introduction 
of machinery in the building trades. I think, however, that 
he should consider more favorably that newcomer which 
has done so much for the betterment of human comfort. 
The present duty is to render machinery still more effective 
and to utilize and develop its possibilities with intelligent 
and moral means. Hand work must always be respected 
and praised and properly paid for, but the mechanical 
means of facilitating a man's work should be encouraged 
rather than rebuked. On the other hand, mechanical in- 
dustry must not crush the individual workman. He should 
share in the general benefit of mankind through less ex- 
acting labor, more equitable pay, and better living gener- 
ally." 


Public Appreciation of Architecture 


Joun S. ARCHIBALD, Montreal: “Our future teaching 
must be more practical, dealing more with everyday prob- 
lems, not only of design but also of economics. Thus, by 
ultimate far-reaching results we may compel the public to 
recognize the advantages and necessity of the architect's 
service and, in the end, enable the profession, by means of 
improved housing and working conditions, to evolve a 
better environment for our communities, thereby engender- 
ing a love for the beautiful and a higher moral standard 
for the public generally." 
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Education 


Joun S. ARCHIBALD, Montreal: "Architectural build- 
ing economics must be made an important part of the 
curricula of our architectural schools, if our profession is 
to retain control of building design and operation." 


The Architect as a Citizen 


Joun S. ARCHIBALD, Montreal: “How much use we 
could be in our respective communities and in the wider 
field of provincial and national politics! School boards, 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly on build- 
ings for the education of our children, and whose policy 
and funds are administered, as a rule, by the ministerial 
profession; civic improvement leagues, with no architectural 
representative on the board; public works departments, 
with a lawyer or a doctor at the helm—but why continue? 

“The architect himself has been largely to blame—he 
insists on keeping himself in the background, and an 
appreciative public takes good care to accede to his wishes. 
Come out, Mr. Architect, and take your share of life's 


responsibilities, even if there is no ‘job’ tagged on to it. 
Banish the indifference of the past, and help, by services 
rendered, to compel recognition from a public which is 
ever ready to recognize unselfish action." 


Architectural Organizations 


JosEPH Venne, Montreal: “With the present democratic 
craze, some architects seem generous to the poor public 
when they advocate a profession open to all. Look here 
now, carefully! To become a real architect of some use to 
society, one has to pass through long and tedious studies, 
to suffer extended sacrifices of all sorts, such as are not 
asked from other citizens. And how can the one who has 
qualified, who has rendered himself honestly useful to the 
community, be recognized from the bogus subjects who 
are ever ready to benefit by the sweat of others? I consider 
that societies of architects are necessary, but they should 
be selective of the best, and maintain their membership 
on a high standing of effectiveness. I don't care very much 
for the professional who stands aloof from his co-profes- 
sionals; he is a very poor-spirited citizen." 


Congress and Architecture 


Bill to Continue the Bureau of Housing 


Three measures of exceeding importance are before the 
present Congress, in connection with the building industry. 
First, the bill to continue the Bureau of Housing in the 
Department of Labor, at least until it can be determined 
whether or no it can profitably be maintained as a desirable 
governmental activity in the compilation and distribu- 
tion of information in all that pertains to the great prob- 
lem of housing. Manifestly, such a bill is reasonable and 
in the interest of conserving the benefits that have accrued 
to the nation through the work of this bureau. 


Bill to Abolish the Bureau of Housing 


Second, and in opposition to this bill, is the one which 
would oblige the administration to close the doors of the 
Housing Bureau and compel the immediate sale, at no 
matter what sacrifices, of the housing properties now owned 
and controlled by the Government through the United 
States Housing Corporation. Manifestly such a bill is 
highly undesirable, for it is against public policy and in the 
interest of those who would, if possible, coin a profit out 
of the country's great war emergency expenditure. The 
Government should retain control of these properties 
until their values can be determined. 

We cannot answer for the indictment of extravagance 
as contained in the report on the bill submitted by Mr. 
Langley, of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, but whatever the merits of this question may be, 
there should be no sacrifice of the Government's interests. 
Mr. Langley confuses the issue, but his report should be 
made public and his statements be considered. The report 
is as follows: 


Congressman Langley's Indictment of the 
Bureau of Housing 


“The legislation which this bill seeks to repeal was re- 
ported out by this committee and passed by Congress 
purely and simply as an emergency measure demanded by 
the exigencies of war. It was absolutely necessary at that 
time that the Government should not only raise great 
armies and fleets, but it was just as imperatively necessary 
that mammoth stores of arms and munitions should be 
provided; that materials for the construction of ships, 
railroads, bridges, etc., should be manufactured; that im- 
mense quantities of clothing should be made; and that 
great stores of food should be collected; and to do these 
and many other things equally as important, it not only 
became the duty of the Government to employ millions of 
workers, but as private capital could not or would not do 
so, it became the duty of the Government to embark in the 
business of building and furnishing houses near these great 
industrial plants and manufacturing establishments in 
which these very necessary workers and their families might 
live. It was also imperatively necessary that the legisla- 
tion should be speedily enacted. It was never intended by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, nor so 
far as this committee is aware, by any member of either 
branch of the Congress, that the said legislation should be 
other than temporary. Nothing could have justified 
Congress in entering upon such an undertaking except the 
existence of the world-wide war, and then only when it 
became evident that private capital had failed to meet 
the emergency. In the framing and enacting of the legis- 
lation it was the intention and expectation of this com- 
mittee that as all of the construction to be undertaken by 
the Government was to be by contract, a very small 
organization to let and supervise the proper execution of 
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contracts would be all that would be needed, but im- 
mediately the legislation became effective an organization 
was very soon created sufficient, in numbers at least, to 
have conducted the affairs of one of the great departments 
of the Government. College professors and alleged experts 
in various lines were called in and placed on the pay-roll 
at large salaries and designated as "town planners," "town 
managers,” etc., ad nauseam and ad absurdum. This com- 
mittee is sure that no private building concern in the world 
could have lasted any length of time with so top-heavy an 
organization as was created for the management of this 
Government outfit with the attendant colossal overhead 
charges. 

"Some time after the signing of the armistice, the Senate 
passed a joint resolution which in substance provided for 
the immediate cessation of all work under the housing act 
and for the salvage of all property which had been acquired. 
When this Senate joint resolution came to the House and 
was referred to this committee, very thorough investiga- 
tion was made and the committee concluded that it would 
be for the best interests of the Government to complete 
twenty-two of the existing projects and sell them in their 
completed state, believing that the Government would 
realize more in the way of salvage by pursuing this course. 
The United States Bureau of Housing and Transportation, 
which was the agency created under the housing act to 
carry out its purposes, knowing from the action of the 
Senate and the action of this committee that it was the 
desire of Congress that said bureau should cease to func- 
tion at the very earliest possible day; that their force 
should immediately be reduced to the minimum, and that 
no new work should be engaged in, took no steps to make 
any substantial reduction of force, engaged in new con- 
struction work, but, on the contrary, increased salaries, 
and did other things indicating that these bureau officials 
considered themselves to be a permanent governmental 
institution. 

“On the 1st day of April, 1919, nearly five months after 
the signing of the armistice, this bureau had over 800 per- 
sons on its pay-roll, about one-half of whom were at the 
Washington office and the remaining one-half were scat- 
tered over the country. On the 15th day of June, 1919, 
more than seven months after the armistice was signed, 
this bureau still had 341 persons on its pay-roll, 228 of 
whom were at the Washington office and 103 in the field. 
With this immense force in the Washington office, the 
bureau has a large part of one of the most magnificent 
buildings in Washington rented for its use at more than 
$20,000 per annum. This bureau has a committee of its 
own officials whose duty it is to regulate salaries, but it 
appears that the chief "regulation" in which they have 
engaged has been the raising of salaries. Since the armistice 
many salaries have been raised, and here are some of them: 


Name From— To— 
Carl V. Badger. 4. v oo 3 9x $3,000 $3,500 
H. D. Belcher .. i 22. 9 ox we xo 3,500 4,000 
С.В дзеуее................. 3,000 3,600 
C. H. Brewster ....... xd chu ox S 4,200 4,800 
F. A. Brown ................. 1,800 2,400 
E-R-Burttbas у. ылы а de ж юы жоош Ж/Ш 1,920 2,500 
С.Р. Chases: шч кесар ae Wie a 3,600 5,000 
S Chevalier ................. 3,600 6,000 
Wor- Dall gos ae жуки ж xo жыз UB XP XR Des ж 3,500 4,000 
W. W. Dibrell ................ 3,500 4,000 
NA Dyer. о se ads Әл жу Our we A 4,500 5,000 
W owes u ts SE XU RS «ыас э 3,000 5,000 
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Name From— To— 
E. Е.]асоЬьеп................ 3,500 4,500 
Miss H. James ................ 3; 4,500 
\Үү.С.1езяз................. 4,500 6,000 
I. E. Macomber ............... 4,000 6,000 
L: Moses e шыл А ек A 4,000 §,000 
С.К. РагКег и. шуша ез a 3,900 4,800 
Болу Parker el ү сымы алы RISUS 2,500 3,600 
L. K. Sherman 25-5 ора ee we ee 4,200 7,000 
B: J. Treacy ê eo B ала йш & Ww xu 3,000 $,000 
Robert Хаво................ 4,100 5,000 
Н.М.Меззег................ $,000 9,996 
L. W. White zu uw esty ыы SS Ax 3,000 4,500 


“Мапу other instances could be cited of the profligate 
expenditure of money by this bureau, but these are suf- 
ficient to show the reckless disregard for the interests of 
the Government with which these salaries have been raised 
since the cessation of hostilities. Your committee, with a 
knowledge of facts, is firmly convinced that this bureau 
should cease to function, and the earlier the better for the 
interests of the Government. In the bill reported herewith 
we have tried to provide for the sale of all the property 
which has been acquired, and in order to dispose of it with 
as little expense as possible we have provided for the same 
to be turned over to the Treasury Department, as that 
department has an organization which can easily wind up 
the affairs of this bureau without a dollar of additional 
expense, thus netting to the Government the entire pro- 
ceeds of all sales. 

“We have also provided that all buildings in the District 
of Columbia constructed under said housing act shall be 
turned over to the Public Building Commission. This, of 
course, would include all the dormitories on the Plaza, and 
no doubt the Public Building Commission would allow 
them to be run as hotels for Government workers so long 
as they were actually needed and could be conducted with- 
out cost to the Government. Whenever they are not actually 
needed, or whenever they are not self-sustaining, they 
should be used for some other purpose, and if no useful 
purpose can be found, they should then be removed." 


Project to Create a Department of Public Works 


Third, there is the project for the establishment of a 
Department of Public Works, along the lines suggested 
at the recent conference in Chicago, held under the auspices 
of the Engineering Council and participated in by the 
Institute. Such a project has long been urged by the 
Institute, and it is pertinent to point out that Mr. Newell, 
in outlining the advantages of such a department to the 
conference, laid emphasis on the value it might have in 
bringing about the adoption of the budget system for our 
Government. Certainly such a change must precede any 
logical usefulness of a Department of Public Works, for 
until our method of appropriating money for public 
buildings and works is revised, no great progress could be 
made in placing such governmental expenditures upon a 
sound and legitimate basis. 

It is evident that the profession has a laborious task 
ahead in bringing about a reversal of policy on public 
building appropriations and design, but it is equally true 
that the national budget system is making strides forward, 
and that the country as a whole may be expected more 
closely to scrutinize national expenditures in the future, 
when the whole burden of the war begins to be felt more 
and more keenly. Therein perhaps lies a greater hope than 
in any other form of agitation. 


The Proposed Governmental Department of 


Public Works 


At the conference in Chicago, called by the Engineer- 
ing Council to further the establishment of a national 
Department of Public Works, the architectural profession 
was represented, at the invitation of the Engineering 
Council. Throughout the proceedings it was clearly the 
desire of the engineering profession in no way to monopolize 
the establishment of a Department of Public Works to 
the detriment of the architectural profession. Due recogni- 
tion of the work which the architectural profession would 
have to perform was made, and the importance of its 
contribution toward the success of such a department was 
never minimized. 

The Engineering Council has performed an enormous 
amount of preliminary investigation. Realizing, as it did, 
the necessity for an intelligent constructive policy cover- 
ing the consolidation of all the bureaus of various govern- 
mental departments which are concerned with building 
and engineering activities, it proceeded to establish the 
basis of such a policy by having made a thorough survey 
of all the existing bureaus and their inter-relationships. 
In making this survey it was compelled to investigate 
and codify the various enabling Acts of Congress which 
had brought into existence the different bureaus at different 
dates. It was necessary to know the legal status and powers 
of each bureau of the Government before an intelligent 
plan could be made for consolidating them in one depart- 
ment. This laborious work was done by an attorney at 
an expense of more than $10,000 to the Engineering Coun- 
cil; the information gained formed the basis of its pro- 
posal for establishing a National Department of Public 
Works. 

At an early stage in the formulation of the plans, the 
question arose as to whether it would be advisable to 
request the creation of an additional cabinet office or 
whether it would be possible so to rearrange the duties of 
the existing cabinet officers as to consolidate the new 
department under one of the existing secretaries. The 
line of least resistance seemed to be the latter course. It 
was decided, therefore, that it would be wiser to transfer 
to the Department of the Interior the various building 
activities now scattered throughout the departments of 
the Government, and to transfer certain activities from 
the Department of the Interior, as not concerned with 
engineering and building activities, to other departments 
with which they might properly be united. 

In the organization of such a department, the engineer- 
ing conference came to the conclusion that there should be 
four main bureaus, each headed by a qualified expert with 
the rank of Under-Secretary: 1. Engineering Bureau; 
2. Architectural Bureau; 3. Scientific Bureau (in which 
would be included such departments as the Bureau of 
Standards and the Coast and Geodetic Surveys); 4. Legal 
Department. 

It was also decided that these bureaus should be em- 


powered by Congress to perform engineering and archi- 
tectural services for the other departments of the Govern- 
ment, so that, in reality, the Department of Public 
Works would become the expert advisor of the entire 
Government in all engineering and architectural matters. 
Its scope would embrace reclamation projects, irrigation, 
roads, landscaping, and scenic features connected there- 
with, in addition to matters which are usually thought of 
as strictly engineering or architectural. It was also 
thought wise to propose that bureaus with their entire 
personnel should be transferred without change to the 
new department, since, in many of the Bureaus, there 
were well-established organizations in which there had 
been developed efficiency and an esprit de corps which it 
would be well to conserve. Such a transference in whole 
would also obviate antagonism which might develop in 
Case it was proposed to disorganize the bureaus before 
transferring them to a new department. 

The establishment of a Department of Public Works 
concerns the architectural profession as vitally as it does 
the engineering profession, although the magnitude of 
work in engineering will far exceed the work that is 
strictly architectural. It was, therefore, proposed, with 
justice, I think, that the first Under-Secretary should be 
an engineer. It is to be hoped that the architectural pro- 
fession will realize that a great public service would be 
performed in the establishment of this new department, 
and that it is incumbent upon the architectural profession 
to do its part of the necessary preliminary work. It 1s 
to be regretted, therefore, that at the last Convention 
the work that the Engineering Council had done and its 
proposal for the establishment of a Department of Public 
Works was approved with the proviso that no financial 
expense should be incurred by the Institute. If the work 
is of public interest and vitally concerns the profession, 
as I believe it does, then the Institute should bear its 
share of the expense of promoting such a department. 
For the architectural profession to say to the engineering 
profession that “‘we approve what you are doing and we 
approve your spending your own money, but we will not 
spend any of our own,” is an approval so lacking in convic- 
tion that it amounts to no approval at all. The architec- 
tural profession has an opportunity to codperate with the 
engineering profession. It should so coóperate and pay its 
share of the expenses, for the real test of a man's sincerity 
and conviction in a public cause is whether he is willing to 
pay to promote the cause. If the architectural profession 
is willing to allow the engineering profession to bear the 
expense of this movement, it must not be surprised if in 
the end, when such a department is an actuality, it finds 
that the architectural profession occupies the same kind 
of importance in such a department as its lack of interest, 
as evidenced by failure to contribute, would warrant a 
disinterested observer to expect. 

WALTER D. Barr. 
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The Proposed Government Bureau of Fine Arts 


In the latter part of July a meeting was held at the Arts 
Club, Washington, for discussing the subject of a Bureau 
of Fine Arts. While the topic is by no means a new one 
to the architectural profession, the remarks in this par- 
ticular instance seem to indicate that the proposal has lost 
none of its power to attract attention and to arouse interest. 
If the Bureau of Public Works, referred to elsewhere in this 
issue, should become a reality, then the subject of art in 
building will, of necessity, take on added importance, for 
it is unthinkable that a Bureau of Public Works would be 
left in the hands only of constructors. 

Mr. Edward W. Donn, a director of the Institute, pre- 
sented the case on behalf of the Institute and spoke as 
follows: 

“The idea of a Bureau of Fine Arts is no new thing. 
It has been dreamed about by various people, both lay 
and professional, for years. From my point of view, it 
seems a perfectly obvious thing and arguments for it not 
at all necessary, but strange to say there are many people 
who look at the matter differently. Yet none of us should 
rest content until every man, woman, and child in the 
country is made to believe absolutely that art is an inalien- 
able possession of all, poor as well as rich, and of all things 
the most democratic. One of the great duties of the Bureau 
of Fine Arts will be to convince Americans of this fact 
where such conviction is necessary. 

“Many public men have had visions of the good that 
art would perform for this nation if it could be put on the 
same plane as it is in France, where it has ennobled the 
people and at the same time has been of great pecuniary 
advantage to them. I am sure that we as a nation have 
possibilities as great as the French or any others if proper 
encouragement is given. How to accomplish this end is the 
great problem. 

“Тһе late Senator Newlands never tired of talking about 
its possibilities, but his ideas for its accomplishment were 
rathe: vague, as were those of his supporters, so nothing 
much was ever accomplished. In fact, so far as I know, the 
scheme of a Bureau of Fine Arts never was formulated prac- 
tically so that the man in the street might pick it up, look 
it over carefully, and approve it, and even now I am not 
able to put my hand on any plan which has been suggested, 
and which has in it the essentially practical features to 
make it a definite, workable thing, able to stand alone, 
and win the approval of Congress. 

“There is now before Congress a proposition to reor- 
ganize the Department of the Interior into a Department 
of Public Works, which is logical, as the present Interior 
Department is largely concerned with public works, and 
at present has under it many bureaus which ought to be 
placed under other executive departments. Those who 
know the psychology of the congressional mind feel that 
the practical features of the Department of Public Works 
idea will appeal where the more or less idealistic features 
of the other might have little or no success at this time. 
However, although the Bureau of Fine Arts is obscured 
in this larger scheme, I feel sure it is not too great a stretch 
of the imagination to picture, later on, the blossoming of 


the Bureau of Public Works, with an important offshoot 
called the Bureau of Fine Arts. Will it not, therefore, be 
to the interest of those identified with the fine arts to get 
together behind this movement and do everything possible 
to make it a reality? 

“I don't believe the American people are yet ready, or, 
at least, have not yet been educated to feel the necessity 
for a Bureau or Department of Fine Arts, standing free 
and not forming a part of some other executive depart- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the Bureau of Education might 
logically become the parent of this child. 

“If the artists, painters, sculptors, archeologists, and 
musicians have done anything toward the formation of 
such a bureau, I have not been informed of it. Perhaps 
they have. The architects have talked of it, but that is 
about all. 

“I confess I cannot think of any practical suggestions 
differing from those already mentioned, and I believe the 
architects have done the right thing in joining their forces 
with those of the various engineering bodies throughout 
the country, in the hope that, beginning in this way, the 
field will broaden out later on and permit the develop- 
ment of the Bureau of Fine Arts idea.” 

Congressman Pell, of New York, spoke briefly, say- 
ing: “The thing we are here for is to develop an artistic 
feeling in the country, a respect for artists and a demand 
and appreciation of beauty. That is the one thing that 
must be considered. I might suggest some practical meth- 
ods of getting at it. We are daily told that we should have 
dozens of departments—all to be established immediately. 
Every one of the departments now in the Cabinet, except 
the original three or four, are outgrowths from the depart- 
ments already existing. In the beginning the Navy was 
under the War Department. All the departments have 
arisen from bureaus, so we can be quite sure that if there 
is to be a Department of Fine Arts it will have to start as 
a bureau, then show its importance and value to the com- 
munity, and finally become a full-fledged department. It 
will be by no means unadvantageous to start off as a 
bureau, because the bureau chief is necessarily selected by 
his superior cabinet officer, and when the bureau has been 
raised to a Cabinet position, people will demand ability 
in the man occupying that place. . . . 

“Ап argument that will be made against such a bureau 
is that its sponsors are in the large minority. The only 
thing necessary to show Congress is that we are not a 
minority. I shall, when it comes up in the House, be per- 
fectly certain to support a bill which will establish a definite 
bureau of fine arts." 

A letter from Mr. John C. Freund, President of the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States was read, in which Mr. 
Freund said: “The great need of our having a Ministry of 
Fine Arts in our national Government is not so much that 
we should follow the example of the older nations of 
Europe, nor is it so much the value of what would flow from 
the establishment of such a Ministry in the way of a Nat- 
ional Conservatory of Music, (which, by the bye, I favor 
as against such an institution supported by private muni- 
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ficence), nor would it mean so much as perhaps help 
toward the establishment of national opera. To me the 
overwhelming argument in its favor lies in that it would 
make us, as a nation, recognize the value of our national, 
civic, and home life, of those great spiritual influences 
which are represented by music, drama, literature, and 
the arts in general. . . . 

“Now the time has come for us to show that we are 


not merely hunters for the dollar, that we do take an interest 
in those forces which make for civilization, for progress, 
and without which man would be not much above the 
animals that consume their existence in a hunt for food 
and the digestion thereof.” 

Letters were also read from Mr. Joseph Pennell and 
Miss Violet Oakley, subscribing to the proposed 


bureau. 


'The Proposed Franco-American Architectural Affiliation 


The French Technical Mission of the Office du Bati- 
ment, sent to America by the Minister of the Devastated 
Regions, has returned to France after seven weeks of 
intensive study of American architectural methods and 
materials. As the Mission spent the greater part of its 
visit in and around New York City, the local members of 
the Institute Committee were thrown with them con- 
stantly and learned to appreciate them as an open-minded, 
energetic, and intelligently inquiring group of men. 
Through the courtesy of the Committee on Publications, 
Mr. Whitaker devoted much time to the Mission, and 
accompanied its members on their trip to Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Washington, Philadelphia, and other 
places, and his guidance was most appreciated. 

The members of the Mission were especially interested 
in American brick and structural terra cotta and the 
machinery employed in their production, in plumbing 
fixtures, especially the cheaper grades of enameled iron, 
in concrete mixers and block-making machinery, as the 
lack of wood in France makes poured concrete exceedingly 
expensive. Various housing developments, and steel and 
reinforced concrete buildings in process of erection were 
visited, for everything connected with our building methods 
proved of interest. Our colleagues of the engineering 
societies were of great assistance in helping to pick out and 
show to the Mission material of especial interest, and the 
collaboration between the two professions was most hearty 
and valuable. 

As the visit drew to a close, it seemed more and more 
regrettable to all that the liaison already established should 
be only temporary, and the possibility of a permanent 
connection between the professions in France and America 
was discussed at length. The Office du Batiment, of which 
the Mission was the representative, is an organization 
founded by the two leading societies of architects in France 
and the National Federation of Building Contractors, its 
primary object being to aid in the rapid and economical 
reconstruction of the devastated regions of France. It 
has already established a sample exhibit on the lines of 
the Architects’ Samples Corporation, of New York City, 
and the Builders' Exchanges of some of our cities. Arrange- 
ments are already in the making whereby there will be an 
interchange of samples and information as to available 
materials between this Paris sample room and the cor- 
poration in New York City. It is also planned to develop 
the Office du Batiment as an information bureau, and 
the French Mission urges that the Institute on this side 
of the water continue the work already commenced by 


organizing a permanent Joint Committee which would 
remain in close touch with the committee in Paris and 
serve as a center of distribution, through the medium of 
the professional magazines, of information of interest to 
the profession and the building trades, and send, in turn, to 
the French committee such data as may be of interest to 
them. The artistic and practical advantages of such an 
interchange are obvious, and it is the hope of the Com- 
mittee that this plan may be carried out. 

In the reply of the French architectural societies to 
the offer of service by the American Institute of Architects 
it was stated that the profession might be of financial 
assistance in helping to place the bonds of the Coóperative 
of the Société des Architectes Diplómés. This Coóperative 
was formed because, in view of the fact that practically all 
French architects have been without clients for five years, 
and that many of the younger men on returning from the 
army are without offices or material and without the means 
to hire draughtsmen, and in view of the necessity of rapidly 
turning out working drawings for a large number of 


_ buildings, it was agreed that the best solution of the prob- 


lem lay in a coóperative society which could furnish 
centralized draughting-rooms, draughting force and 
materials, able to cope with the work of many architects, 
and to turn out promptly the more or less standardized 
details justified by the character of the work. It has 
been agreed that the fees for professional services, which 
are to be paid by the Government, shall be turned over to 
the society, which will, after deducting draughting, rent, 
material and overhead, pay the balance to the architects. 

Monsieur Greber, the chairman of the Mission, reports 
that about 400,000 francs of stock in the Codperative 
have been taken by architects, members of the society, 
and states that, when the work is in full swing, it will be 
necessary to greatly increase this capital, probably by a 
bond issue to be protected by French Government guaran- 
tees, and he has inquired whether the Institute would be 
able to aid in placing these bonds. 

In view of the offer of service by the Institute, this 
appears a most reasonable request, and it has been agreed 
that on his return to France Monsieur Greber will ask the 
president of the Codperative, who is also president of the 
Diplémé Society, to send us the necessary information, 
so that the Institute may be prepared to handle its share 
of this work effectively and promptly. The question of the 
method of handling this miniature Victory Loan Drive 
will be submitted to the directors of the Institute at their 
next meeting. 
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Referring once again to the personnel of the French 
Mission and its indefatigable search for information, it 
should be mentioned that of the six members, the eldest, 
Monsieur Nugue, is only fifty-one years of age, while the 
youngest, Monsieur Perreaud, twenty-eight, was the 
butt of his comrades, as he had just finished seven years in 
the army, his three years of compulsory service having 
ended just as war was declared. Needless to say, all the 
members of the Mission had been in service, either in the 
army or as mobilized and in charge of their factories. 

The Committee entertained our guests on various 
occasions and the courtesy was returned by them. These 
dinners and luncheons were rather the occasion for practical 
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discussion than for speeches, although His Excellency, 
the French High Commissioner, who presided at the final 
dinner given by the Mission, took occasion to pay a very 
beautiful tribute to the architects of America, whom he 
characterized as the first group in America to realize the 
justice of the cause of France and the Allies, and who had 
been the ablest in urging their propaganda based on 
conviction. 

The later entertainments were marked by the restrained 
gaiety characteristic of the period of aridity into which we 
have entered. CHARLES BuTLER 

Chairman, Special Committee on Franco-American 
Relations. 


The World’s Building Problem 


sitous demand for increasing the productive powers 

of men. The end of the greatest war the world has 

known finds the need for production greater than 
ever before, for today a great portion of the world lies 
prostrate under the losses suffered by destruction, by the 
five years’ cessation of useful activities, and by the death 
and disablement of a vast army of workers. The needs for 
shelter in the form of every conceivable kind of building 
are almost beyond calculation. In common with the 
requirements for food-production, building activities 
comprise the two great forms of human effort upon which 
Europe and America are now largely dependent. Many 
factors enter into and complicate the situation, chief 
among which are loans or credits and the problem of rising 


A. GREAT WARS have been followed by a neces- 


costs. The vicious circle in which commerce and industry | 


have become involved presents questions of exceeding 
gravity, into which it is not the purpose here to enter, but 
there are certain aspects of the building problem to 
which it may not be amiss to ask attention. 

In England, at the present moment, a considerable 
group of intelligent men is struggling valiantly to point 
out to the nation that unless some comprehensive plan is 
developed for the guidance of the vast housing schemes 
which must in some manner be undertaken, the result, if 
the work is allowed to be carried out without guidance or 
control, will be a repetition of the urban disasters of the 
past. At the recent conference of the Municipal and County 
Engineers, at Birmingham, England, Mr. James Thomson, 
Municipal Engineer for the city of Dundee, Scotland, 
speaking on the question of housing in connection with 
town-planning, presented a programme which is admirable 
in its lucidity, and which is as follows: 

Absolute change from the present method of town growth 
as one mass without intervening spaces. 

Acquisition at every opportunity of undeveloped land at 
as near its agricultural value as possible. 

Design of the framework or skeleton of all existing and 
proposed main roads, excluding subsidiary roads, within a 
well-considered probable extended boundary. 

Limitation in the size of all new combined industrial 
and housing areas to a maximum to be fixed by the local 
authority. 


Separation of all new combined industrial and housing 
areas from each other, and from existing areas by open 
spaces and wooded belts. 

Complete revisal of formal methods of laying out land 
for working-class dwellings. 

Drastic change in the design, type, size, equipment, and 
environment of houses for the working classes. 

Reduction of housing density. 

Sufficiency in all housing schemes for gardens and allot- 
ments and facilities for culture. 

Certainty that in all new work areas, housing shall be 
carried out on town-planning lines. 

Allocation to each new housing and industrial area of 
sites for buildings necessary for culture and recreation 
facilities. 

Facilities in every new housing unit for outdoor recrea- 
tion-for adults and children. 

Increase in the number of small parks corresponding with 
the increase in number of housing areas. 

Transit facilities to outlying districts and to all new 
industrial and housing areas. 

Abolition, step by step, of all slum areas. 

Improvement by degrees of central area and of all congested 
districts. 

Gradual widening of central main streets and the early 
widening of portions of arterial roads in the outskirts. 

Preparation of town-planning schemes for all areas pro- 
posed or brought within boundaries in conjunction with 
town-planning of areas within the existing town. 

Extension of railways and provision of railway sidings 
into land to be used for industrial purposes; and 

Appropriation of sites for landing-grounds in anticipa- 
tion of the introduction of aerial transport in conjunction with 
the fixing of housing and industrial areas. 

I know of no programme for guiding the physical 
growth of communities, large and small, in which the 
errors of the past are more carefully, albeit indirectly, 
summed up, and the remedies for the future suggested. 
Every paragraph of this programme may be pondered to 
advantage. Differing degrees of importance will attach 
themselves to different items, perhaps, but certainly we 
may assign major positions to the two paragraphs at the 
beginning. 
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First: "Absolute change from the present method of 
town growth as one mass without intervening spaces." 
This is hardly to be argued, since all of the effort of the 
last few decades toward the amelioration of urban conges- 
tions has been to disentangle the mass, provide open 
spaces and correct the mistakes of uncontrolled develop- 
ment. 

Second: "Acquisition at every possible opportunity 
of undeveloped land at as near its agricultural value as 
possible." This is a serious and radical suggestion for the 
United States where we cling tenaciously to the theory of 
free and unhampered individual initiative and the right 
to make money out of land without care for the community 
disasters created in the process. It is not quite so radical 
a suggestion for England, where it was adopted as a war 
policy in the acquisition of land, but where the old tradi- 
tion has, through centuries of abuse, created the menacing 
housing situation with which England is faced, and with 
which Parliament seems now determined not to deal 
fairly, because in so doing it would have to upset the land 
tradition. 

Australia and New Zealand understand the principle very 
well. They have practised it with success. Germany had 
adopted it as a basic premise in attempting the improve- 
ment of her urban centers, before the war. France has 
begun its application in and about Paris, where the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, authorized to expend ten million francs 
in garden cities, used the entire appropriation to buy land, 
since it recognized plainly that if it used the money for 
buying land and building one garden city, the price of 
other land would rise to such a height that it could not 
build another garden city at anywhere near the same price. 
Thus, slowly and with infinite pains, it is coming to be 
seen that the principle advocated by Mr. Thomson, 
although he is by no means the first, is one of the only 
two possible ways by which the housing question may 
be attacked successfully, and equally one of the only 
two ways by which the towns and cities of the future may 
fulfil all of their functions and remain solvent. 

` To architects I would beg leave to state one firm convic- 
tion that lies deep within my love of the art they practise, 
and which is this: When the use-value of land flows into 
the pockets of the community that creates it, and not into 


the hands of those who own the land, and who are thereby 
permitted to exact an ever-increasing tax for the right to 
build on that land, the demand for the services of archi- 
tects will far exceed the most sanguine expectations of 
those who now seek ways and means of educating the 
public to an appreciation of architecture. You cannot 
put a rigid economic chain around building enterprises 
and expect people to break it just for the satisfaction of an 
esthetic need. It cannot be done, except on a very small 
scale under specially favorable circumstances. 

Of course, I believe that this underlying question 
affects every aspect of our industrial life; that it plays by 
far the largest part in maintaining the vicious circle of 
rising wages and rising living costs, because the tax for- 
ever outstrips the ability of workers to pay it, but it is to 
the question of architecture that I address myself, and in 
connection with which I record my belief that nothing has 
contributed so much to the impoverishment of archi- 
tecture, esthetically and constructively, as the land-gam- 
bling engendered by our system, the building-gambling 
that must follow as a natural corollary, the whole accom- 
panying disasters everywhere evident in the growth of 
our communities, and the mountainous obstacles in land 
prices which stagger us when we seek ways and means 
of correcting these things. 

It is because of the perception of these fundamentals, 
no doubt, that Mr. Thomson placed those two paragraphs 
at the head of his programme. First, a complete change in 
method; second, a direct and radical economic principle 
as a guide. Afterward, the details, premised upon that 
principle, yet sufficiently elastic to provide for constant 
change, new needs, and a larger human development. 
He proposes to avoid the danger common in all town-plan- 
ning schemes and which lies in their inelasticity, in the 
tendency toward putting people and things in certain 
places, on the supposition that they will forever stay 
there—which they will not. 

But, as Mr. Mumford points out, in his article in this 
number of the Journal on the development of our own 
cities, there are other factors, besides the purely physical, 
which go into the making of a really great city. The wish 
must come first in the hearts of men. After that, all 
things are possible. CHARLES Harris WHITAKER. 


British Housing Problems 


The housing crisis in England is still acute. Parlia- 
mentary action has been slow, while land prices have soared. 
It is now being seen that even a national subsidy in rents— 
a principle already admitted by Parliament—will not solve 
the problem. Commenting on this point, the Westminster 
Gazette remarks as follows: 

“Dr. Addison (President of the Local Government 
Board) rightly lays down the principle that, in building 
the new houses, rents shall be fixed so as to yield a return 
on a large proportion of the cost, and that wages shall be 
paid which enable the workers to pay such rents. Any 
other practice would make the low rent a subsidy in aid 


of wages, and would place wages on a lower level than 
they should be. With present building costs, however, 
rents for the new houses will be high, which means inevit- 
ably that rents for existing properties will rise as soon as 
the Government restrictions are removed. We get, in fact, 
into another vicious circle in which high wages will mean 
an enhanced building cost and an increased rent, bringing 
in its turn a demand for a higher wage, with nobody in the 
end a penny the better off. How to break that circle is a 
problem of statesmanship. It will certainly not be 
done by the community subsidising rents to a large 
amount." 
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Housing for London 


Among the municipalities that have shown themselves 
sluggardly in the housing movement, London is conspic- 
uous. Although the need for houses is as urgentin the metro- 
politan area as it is in most other large towns, the London 
County Council, which ought to set an example in such 
matters, has by no means risen to the occasion. It is simply 
not doing its duty in the matter of housing. So far, it has 
produced plans for only 211 houses; and these, although 
they were submitted to the Local Government Board at 
the end of last May, and were promptly passed, are not 
yet begun. The excuse put forward by the London County 
Council reveals its old fatal tenderness for the pocket of 
the ratepayer. It is simply jibbing at the expense, and in 
that way is setting up the deadly infectious disease of 
financial cowardice, besides running the risk of other epi- 
demics that may come more definitely within the purview 
of the Ministry of Health.—The Architects’ Journal. 

Моте.- Іп connection with the above it is interesting 
to know that, in the discussion of the Housing Bill in the 
House of Lords, press reports state that Lord Downham 
moved an amendment providing that where a county 
council fails to fulfil their obligations under a scheme, the 
Local Government Board shall only proceed with the 
scheme itself upon an Order in Council approved by Par- 
liament authorising it so to do. He moved the amendment 
on behalf of the London County Council. Lord Birken- 
head said the Government could not accept the amend- 
ment because it would lead to intolerable delay and de- 
stroy and defeat the main objects of the bill. No other 
county council in the kingdom asked for the amendment, 
and what was good enough for them ought to be good 
enough for the London County Council. 


The Subdivision of Great Estates 
in England 


Decimation of great estates goes on with but little inter- 
mission. Notable among several recent instances is that 
of the Thixendale portion of the Sledmere estates, in York- 
shire. Sledmere seemed inalienably associated with the 
Sykes family, of whom the most prominent was, of course, 
the fourth baronet, Sir Tatton Sykes, who did much to 
improve it. Moreover, he caused schools to be built in 
many of the villages, and he “restored old churches and 
built new ones." One of them is in Thixendale, and whether 
it can be sold with the rest of the village without com- 
mitting sacrilege, or simony, or some other deadly sin, may 
be a question for casuists, but more probably depends on 
whether the tenure is secular or diocesan. One shudders 
at the mere possibility of its coming under the hammer of 
the auctioneer and being knocked down to the highest 
bidder, though churches in the war area have been worse 
profaned. At the worst, the church, it may be supposed, 
will not be perverted from its present use, and will remain 
to proclaim to future ages the generosity of its pious 
founder, hearty old Sir Tatton, who was almost the last of 
the old English squires— of the robustious red-cheeked 
men who contrived to combine, not altogether inharmon- 
iously, a passion for the race-course with a due regard for 
religion, especially if the parson rode straight to hounds. 
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One can hardly suppress a sigh on seeing the good times of 
coaching and hunting melt away like a dissolving view, 
with "Yoicks!" and “ТаПу-һо!” dwindling echoes, Sir 
Roger de Coverley, Sir Tatton Sykes with him, mere mem- 
ories of a vanished—and, when one comes to think of it— 
decidedly curious phase of civilisation.— Te Architects’ 
Journal. 

Great disappointment has been caused at Nottingham 
by the refusal of Lord Middleton to treat for the sale of 
his Wollaton estate, which would have made possible the 
carrying out of a great housing scheme, оҒ which the city 
stands badly in need, owing to the demolition of unsuitable 
property. 

It was urged at a meeting of the City Council today that 
public necessities demanded that Parliamentary authority 
should be sought to compel his lordship to sell.—Westminster 


Gazette. 
A London Garden City 


Dr. Addison, the Minister of Health, turned the first 
sod on the site of Ealing's new housing scheme on Friday, 
and congratulated the borough in being the first of the 
London district, and among the first in the whole country, 
to start actual work. He was glad they had let the contract 
for the layout, and that the work was to begin at once, for 
he thought prompt work on a housing scheme was the most 
efficient and satisfactory way of meeting one of the great- 
est social needs of our time. 

The scheme is designed on model village lines, and 
there are one or two features which make it of special inter- 
est to those interested in housing and town-planning. It is 
proposed to erect 216 houses and 42 flats around a spacious 
village green. Every house will have its garden. A separate 
bathroom will be provided for each house, and in every case 
the living-rooms are so arranged that they get direct sun- 
light. The site is to be known as Ealing Village Park.— 
The Municipal Journal. 


News Notes 


An Interesting Architectural Exhibit 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, of New York City, 
announces that the porch of the Bristol House, New Haven, 
Conn., will be on exhibition in the Recent Accessions Room 
during the month of August. The porch was presented to 
the Museum by Mr. Cass Gilbert, Past-President of the 
Institute. It was built by David Hoadley, who was born 
in Waterbury in 1774, and died there in 1839. The house 
dates from 1800 to 1803. The porch has a pointed roof, 
is ample in dimension, and its two columns, each with 
twenty-four flutes, are topped by capitals delicately carved. 
It is built, curiously enough, of three woods—ash for the 
columns, black walnut for the door-frame, and pine for 
the entablature. 


The New School of Arts at the University 
of Virginia 
The first proposal for a professional school of architec- 


ture in an American institution of learning, made by 
Thomas Jefferson in 1814, has just come to fruition through 
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the endowment of a school of fine arts, including art, archi- 
tecture and music, at the University of Virginia which 
Jefferson founded. In his outline for a scheme of education, 
the first to be listed among the professional schools was 
the department of fine arts, embracing “civil architecture, 
gardening, painting, sculpture, and the theory of music." 
In the buildings of the University group, Jefferson gave a 
model of the Pantheon and copies of the finest examples 
of the different orders to serve “as specimens for the archi- 
tectural lecturer.” Modern instruction there in these sub- 
jects has now been made possible by a gift of $155,000 from 
an alumnus, Paul С. McIntire. Fiske Kimball, a member 
of the Institute, recently appointed its Historian, has been 
called to take charge of the courses in art and profes- 
sional instruction in architecture to be inaugurated 
this fall. His researches, which first revealed the great 
extent of Jefferson’s activity in architectural design and in 
the establishment of a worthy tradition of official art 
patronage in America, make the appointment particularly 
appropriate. 


“The Tragic Muse” Fetches a New High 


Auction Price in London 


There seems to be plenty of money available for paint- 
ings, and in common with the general tendencies, prices 
seem likewise to be going up. The famous picture, by 
Reynolds, of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, came up 
for sale at Christie’s on July 4, at the instance of the Duke 
of Westminster. For many years it has been at Grosvenor 
House, having been purchased in 1823 by Earl Grosvenor 
for £1,837. It was expected that a.new record would be 
established in an English auction room, and that the sum 
of £40,000 paid for a Romney and a Raeburn would be 
easily exceeded. 

The bidding began at 5,000 guineas, and the hammer 
finally fell at £58,600. It was an afternoon of big prices. 
A landscape by Jacob Ruysdael realized 12,000 guineas, 
whilst the artist’s “View of Norway” went for 9,500 
guineas. Above these was the remarkable price of 16,200 
guineas for Jan Steen’s “Spendthrift.” In less than an 
hour thirty pictures were sold for a gross total of £100,000. 


New Architectural Firm 


Mr. Walter W. Judell and Mr. Harry W. Bogner 
announce the partnership of Judell & Bogner, with offices 
at 508 First National Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis., 
succeeding the firm of Schuchardt & Judell. 


Institute Business 
Cablegram from R. I. B. A. 


The American Institute of Architects has received the 
following cablegram from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, extending its felicitations to the American 
architects on the occasion of the coming of peace: “Тһе 
Royal Institute of British Architects salutes all American 
architects, and sends them brotherly greetings and con- 
gratulations on conclusion of victorious peace. (Signed) 
SIMPSON.” 


The Cost-Plus-Fee Building Contract 
Documents 


A fourth tentative draft of a circular relating to the 
cost-plus-fee method of executing building contracts, to- 
gether with a fourth tentative draft of a form of agreement 
to be used when such method is employed, has been sent 
to the members of the Institute. 

This draft is a revision of the third tentative draft sent 
to Chapter officers and otherwise widely distributed in 1918. 
The revisions have been the result of the consideration of 
the third tentative draft in the light of the experience of 
the past two years of emergency war construction work, 
most of which has been done on this basis, but some of the 
fundamental changes are due to a belief that under such 
scheme of operation the general contractor assumes a 
fundamentally different relationship to the owner than is 
the case when he is working under a lump-sum contract, 
assuming under these conditions a more professional atti- 
tude toward the work, on which he becomes the owner's 
construction manager. 

This fourth tentative draft is submitted for considera- 
tion of the members of the Institute with the hope that 
they will submit to the Cómmittee on Contracts any sug- 
gestions they may have to offer in regard to the fundamen- 
tals or details involved. The Committee earnestly hopes 
that those who are interested in the matter will submit 
their criticisms and suggestions as soon as possible, in order 
that the present Committee may be able to bring the 
draft into final shape for issuance. Criticisms and sugges- 
tions should be sent to WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, Chair- 
man, Committee on Contracts, 120 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 


A meeting of the Executive Committee will be held on 
August 16, Detroit having been chosen as the meeting- 
place in conformity with the now established custom of 
making Board and Executive Committee meetings the 
occasion for a joint meeting with the various Chapters. 


Award of Institute Medal 


The Institute Medal for Students has been awarded to 
Kenneth John Conant, of the School of Architecture of 
Harvard University. 


Committee on Fire Prevention: F. E. Davidson, 
Chairman; Julius Franke, Joseph Jacobberger, and William 
J. Sayward. 


Obituary 


James Sweeney 


Elected to the Institute in 1912 
Died at New London, Conn., July 3, 1919 


Mr. Sweeney was born in New London, Conn., in 
1870 and there spent his entire life. He was unmarried 
and is survived by one sister and four brothers. 

On leaving school Mr. Sweeney became an assistant to 
the engineers of the city water department, where he 
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learned the essentials of draughting and engineering. Five 
years later he entered the office of George Warren Cole and 
Edward Everett, architects, with offices in New London 
and Boston. While in New London he attended the Slater 
Memorial in Norwich, at the same time taking a special 
course in architectural design in the Academy of Design, 
New York City. About twenty-five years ago, at the death 
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of Mr. Cole, he began independent practice and subse- 
quently designed many of the public buildings of New 
London, among them the Municipal Building, Harbor 
School, St. Mary's Parochial School, Lyric Hall, Union 
Bank and Trust Company building, St. Mary's Convent, 
Quaker Hill School, Thames Hall of Connecticut College, 
and many of the first-class residences of the city. 


Book Reviews 


The Real Estate Educator. By Е. М. Payne. New 
York: T. J. Carey & Co. $1. 


This small volume, which the editor describes as a 
"repository of useful information" fully justifies its title. 
It does not take away from the value of the.book to say 
that it is, for the most part, lacking in originality, for the 
short paragraphs of “Don’ts” and “Pointers” treat of sub- 
jects which should be of familiar knowledge to all men of 
affairs, but of which ignorance too often prevails. 

It is only when the editor yields to the temptation of 
treading unbeaten paths of thought, as he does in the 
chapter on “Тһе Successful Real Estate Operator,” that 
he runs the risk of incurring strong adverse criticism. His 
theme must be quoted verbatim to be appreciated: “City 
values represent the superlative of civilization. The man 
who gets a piece of land just before it is overtaken by civi- 
lization is the man who makes the most money, provided 
he buys it before the seller sighted the first sign of civili- 
zation." It is assumed that a rising market is in the mind 
of the author. 

A chart of realty prices, ascending, will at all times fur- 
nish a precise indication of the progress of civilization. As 
the converse must be true, the theory simplifies a number 
of hitherto complicated problems. For instance, a states- 
man, in doubt as to the degree of benefit which a certain 
much-discussed international agreement will have on civili- 
zation, need only call up his realtor and inquire if Mr. X 
will shade his asking price for that corner property. The 
answer will allow him to calculate to a fraction of 1 per 
cent the net benefit to be bestowed by the legislation. The 
illustration proves that rule only works on a bull market. 

It is a pity that this chapter has been included in the 
book, but the pages devoted to its crude philosophy are 
few and can well be ignored when contrasted with the merit 
of the rest of the subject-matter.—Joun Ікмім BRIGHT. 


What of the City: By Wa ter D. Moopy, Chicago, 
1019. А. C. McClurg & Co. $2.50. 


A new value has been given to the word "promotion," 
and that by a self-admitted preacher. 

"What of the City?” is the title of a volume by Walter 
D. Moody, which tells the story of the Plan of Chicago 
and demonstrates beyond dispute the essential value and 
the indispensability of organization, publicity, and promo- 
tion in any scheme for civic betterment or municipal 
planning. The volume is inspirational and historical. 
It does not place the planner and the theorist on quite as 
high a pedestal as they would put themselves upon, but it 
does point out the service that the promoter can perform. 


Architects and town planners should read it to discover 
that they can do but little alone and to learn how to 
develop the interest and secure the coóperation of others. 

That there is every reason to hope for success in city 
building when preceded by city planning is the conclusion 
which must follow a careful reading of this book. It is 
in no sense a technical guide nor manual for planners, but 
it is a textbook in promotion, and therefore contributes an 
essential which no architect, town planner, or engineer can 
ignore and ever hope to see results. The reader must not let 
the author discourage his search for theory nor let him lessen 
the value of technique. The adverse criticisms of theory 
must only be admitted to apply to half-developed and super- 
ficial theory, which is not theory at all. No theory is really 
theoretical unless it is capable of practical application and 
nothing is practical that is not based upon sound theory. 

As a chapter in the life of Chicago, the book will have 
value to future students of history, provided they do not 
stop with this narration. Further investigation will reveal 
the names of many active citizens who have done much to 
bring about present accomplishments— people whose 
names are conspicuous by their absence. To people about 
to embark upon city planning and construction, the book 
may safely pilot them through the difficulties of the task 
and past those elements of the problem which are less 
understood than all other phases of the art of city building, 
so far as it is developed in the year 1919. 

The author says nothing about—in fact he does not 
attempt to touch—the still greater problem of relating 
city to city throughout the country. That is the problem 
of nation planning and building. As this great task must 
be governed by the same general principles as city construc- 
tion, it may not be too much to say that a work and an 
influence has been started in Chicago which is bound to 
become nation-wide, and that any book which has told 
Chicago's story, or only a part of it, has helped to build the 
nation. 

Readers should go to this book for promotion ideas as 
related to city planning only. There is quite a little relat- 
ing to economics which is not sound and to Government 
activities which ignores the very great contribution to 
community planning made by the U. S. Shipping Board, 
the U. S. Housing Corporation, and many other depart- 
ments of the Government, as a result of the war and its 
necessities. Perhaps Mr. Moody may yet write a book 
relating the positive benefits of the war preparations which 
forced a degree of communal thought and action never 
before paralleled in history, and gave priceless object 
lessons which no city, large or small, can afford to ignore. 

Dwicut H. PERKINS. 
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SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS, FIRE-PREVENTION, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


Roofing 


The discussion of materials for roofing and roof-cover- 
ings was begun in the June issue of the Journal! by reprint- 
ing the section on "Roofing" from the 1915 Manual of 
the American Railway Engineering Association. The dis- 
cussion will be continued and developed on the basis of 
that brief but comprehensive treatise. 

The Manual lists certain considerations which should 
influence the selection of the most suitable type of roofing. 
Among these considerations are “Chance of leaks due to 
construction," and “Probable life, including chance of 
damage by the elements and by wear from other causes." 
An inquiry into the reasons why these two considerations 
are important will serve the purpose of focusing the reader's 
mind on the condition that the roof structure and the roof- 
covering together constitute the roof; and such an inquiry 
will serve also as an introduction to the discussion on roofing 
materials which is to follow. 

The matters of cost and of resistance to fire are primary 
considerations and call for no comment beyond the state- 
ment that the ultimate cost, which is the cost including 
upkeep and repairs during a given service period, is far 
more important than first cost. But this carries us back to 
the consideration of "probable life." For the fire-resistant 
properties of various roof-coverings, reference should be 
made to the Underwriters' Laboratories' "List of Approved 
Mechanical Devices" (last issue dated July, 1918) and to 
local codes and ordinances. The fire-resistant properties 
of the various classes of roofing will be given consideration 
in the discussion of each class of material. 

The architectural profession, and in fact the whole 
building industry, has been rather careless in the use of 
technical language and standard terms. When this char- 
acteristic finds expression in a field such as roofing, where 
standards are few and the terms in use have been separated 
from their original and dictionary meanings, misunder- 
standings creep in and language loses its power of convey- 
ing ideas. The following discussions are necessarily some- 
what technical, particularly the discussion on bitumens 
and bituminous roofings, and it is therefore thought wise 
to preface each discussion with a brief nomenclature and 
statement on the conditions with respect to standards. 


Chance of Leaks Due to Construction 


The character of the roof construction should deter- 
mine the character of the weather-proof covering to be 
applied to it; and, vice versa, if the character of the roof- 
covering is determined by architectural requirements of 
appearance or service requirements of resistance to wear 
of traffic, or resistance to fire, then the character of the 


roof construction must be such that it will satisfactorily 
receive and support the selected covering, and such that 
the two together will constitute a roof meeting the 
requirements of life, service, and appearance. 

The possible structural causes of leaks which demand 
more than casual thought (and they are always present to 
be guarded against, no matter what the character of the 
proposed roof-covering) may be best developed by ref- 
erence to a few typical examples: 

One such example is that of a built-up roof-covering to 
be laid over a flat-roof structure consisting of concrete 
slabs or other masonry. The movement in such flat-roof 
Structures at expansion joints, or the opening of cracks due 
to expansion and contraction seems to demand the use of 
a membraneous covering possessing tensile strength and 
ductility. If the roof covering does not possess these two 
characteristics, the movement of the base will cause leaks 
to develop at the expansion joints or contraction cracks. 
Bituminous materials used in such roof-coverings have no 
tensile strength and are ductile in varying degrees. Their 
ductility is affected by temperature, increasing with rising 
temperature until the melting-point is reached, and decreas- 
ing with falling temperature until they become brittle. 
And as low temperatures also open expansion joints and 
contraction cracks in the roof structure, tensile strength 
in the roof-covering, since it is not possessed by the bitu- 
minous substance employed, must be secured through the 
use of a membrane itself possessing tensile strength. It 
will be shown later that the so-called “wool felt" of com- 
merce possesses little or no tensile strength. 

The structural character of the intersections of flat 
roofs with vertical surfaces is often overlooked in the design 
of the roof-covering and flashings, and this is a potent cause 
of trouble. The common practice of sandwiching metal 
flashings into the roof-coverings is a bad method, if there 
is the slightest likelihood of movement between horizontal 
and vertical structures. This method of flashing such 
intersections is never the best practice, and may be done 
with reasonable assurance against leaks only when the roof 
and vertical structures are locked together or are mono- 
lithic, as is sometimes the case in concrete buildings. The 
roof covering should be turned up against a vertical surface 
and cap-flashed with metal. The objection to this method 
is that the felts ordinarily used are not pliable and break 
when bent at right angles. 

The pitch of a sloping roof, considered in connection 
with the maximum roof temperature, will determine the 
nature, with respect to its ductility and melting-point, of 
the bituminous materials to be used in roof-coverings. There 
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are numerous instances of roof failures due to the movement 
down pitch of the bituminous waterproofing material used 
in roof coverings. This has happened on roofs with a pitch 
even as low as 2 inches (2) to the foot, where the roof tem- 
peratures are high and the melting-point of the bitumen 
is low. The pitch of a roof to be covered with sheet metal 
determines the nature of the seam or joint between plates. 
Standing seams are apt to leak on roofs with a pitch of 
less than 2 inches (2") to the foot. 

For roofing tile and slate, provisions must be made in 
the underlying structure for adequate and lasting fasten- 
ings. "Nailable" concretes are offered in the market as a 
fireproof nailing base for tile and slate. None of them so 
far examined has been perfected and there have been a 
number of failures. 

The use of unseasoned lumber for sheathing roofs to 
be covered with wood shingles, slate, tile, sheet metal, or 
prepared roofing will result in trouble due to shrinkage and 
warping. 

When the dimensions of a roof surface to receive 
a sheet-metal covering are such that the accumulated ex- 
pansion and contraction in the metal covering, due to 
change in temperature, will be more than the buckle in the 
metal sheets between fastenings can take care of, the cover- 
ing must be so applied as to provide for contraction with- 
out tearing. Sheet-metal roofings, particularly of copper, 
under such conditions should be applied with standing 
locked or battened seams at intervals, such that the con- 
traction in the metal sheet between them will not exceed 
their safe limit of give. 


Classification of Roofs 


The classification of roofings quoted from the Manual 
in the June issue is sufficiently accurate to obviate the 
necessity of restatement. 


Roofing Materials 


Bituminous Roofings 


Nomenclature and Standards: In the case of bitu- 
minous roofings, some confusion exists between trade terms 
and trade names, in spite of the fact that certain trade 
terms have become fairly well standardized through use. 

“Built-up Roof" designates a roof-covering consisting 
of two or more thicknesses of felt or fabric (membrane) 
used as conveyors or reinforcements for the bituminous 
water-proofing material, the several thicknesses being laid 
one upon the other on the roof, each coated with water- 
proofing as it is laid. 

When the wearing or exposed surface of a built-up roof 
is covered with gravel or with particles of other erosion- 
and weather-resisting material, the roof is sometimes 
referred to as a gravel or slag roof. The term “slag” is 
used erroneously more often than not. 

“Prepared roofing” designates a roof-covering consisting 
of similar materials, similarly combined, to those used in a 
built-up roof, but prepared complete in the factory and 
delivered in rolled strips or sheets ready to apply to the 
roof as a finished covering, the lapped edges of the strips 
or sheets being cemented together as they are laid. Such 
roofings are not infrequently referred to as “ready” roof- 
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ings. For the sake of uniformity in practice, the use of the 


term “ready” should be discouraged. 


There are no standards for bituminous roofs, either 
built-up or prepared, except those established by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories for fire-resisting qualities. No 
tests or specifications exist by which the quality of the ma- 
terials entering into the composition of bituminous roofs 
or by which the durability of the roofs themselves may be 
measured. 

Prepared roofings are manufactured in several weights 
and thicknesses, but there are no recognized standards for 
either weight or thickness. Single-, two-, and three-ply 
are the terms now generally used by manufacturers to 
indifferently describe the weight or the thickness, or both 
the weight and the thickness of the material. There is no 
uniformity in the application of these terms, and in many 
cases the term “ply” is misleading because neither the 
thickness nor the weight of the "ply" is standard. A “‘two- 
ply" roofing may have no more material in it and be no 
thicker than a single-ply roofing, although the former may 
actually consist of two plies of thin felt. 

The Prepared Roofing Manufacturers’ Association is 
now considering the advantages of abandoning the use of 
the term “ply,” and adopting in place of one-, two-, and 
three-ply, the terms “light,” “medium,” and “heavy” to 
designate the three thicknesses of prepared roofings com- 
monly produced. (See July issue of the Journal for dis- 
cussion on Standards.) 

Bitumens: Two bituminous substances are commonly 
used for roofing purposes. They are the so-called coal-tar 
pitches and the asphalts. The pitches differ in physical 
properties, chemical and mechanical composition, and con- 
sequently in suitability for the uses to which they are put. 
The same is true of the asphalts. 

Coal-Tar Pitches: The pitches used in roofings (re- 
ferred to commercially as ‘‘coal-tar” pitches, although they 
are not always derived from coal) may be defined as the 
solid residue produced in the distillation of tar bitumens. 
These tar bitumens are: 

Coal-tar, coke-oven tar, water-gas tar, all derived from 
the destructive distillation of bituminous coal in the 
production of illuminating gas, and in by-product 
coke ovens. 

Oil-gas tar, the residue in the production of oil gas 
which is used sometimes to enrich water gas. 

Heavy residue from the distillation of crude petroleum, 
having an asphaltic base. 

Residues from the distillation of wood and from refining 
vegetable oils. 

The generic term “gas-house tar” is frequently used to 
describe the tar bitumens produced in plants generating 
illuminating gas. Gas-house tar may be coal-tar, or water- 
gas tar, or oil-gas tar, or a combination of two or all of 
them. Some gas-producing plants make no effort to keep 
these tar by-products separate, all being accumulated in a 
single container. 

The various tar bitumens are taken in the crude state 
by the manufacturers of roofing and waterproofing pitches 
and refined by heating to produce a residual pitch possess- 
ing the desired characteristics. There are many by-products 
from the refining process, such as the creosotes, dye-stuffs, 
the value of which has encouraged, if it has not made neces- 
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sary, modifications in the process during the last thirty or 
forty years, in order that the quantity of by-products might 
be increased. Whether these changes in process to provide 
for the extraction of valuable by-products have affected the 
quality of the pitch as a roofing material is difficult of 
determination. Very little reliable data on the point is 
available, and the refiners are not inclined to freely discuss 
the question. There is abundant circumstantial and direct 
evidence, however, that the roofing pitches produced today 
are not the same as those produced thirty or forty years 
ago. In the first place, the tar bitumens from which the 
pitches are refined are today produced in by-product coke 
ovens which did not exist in earlier days, and now contain 
percentages of oil-gas tar, which is a comparatively new 
product. In the second place, the increased production of 
valuable by-products through the process of refining these 
tar bitumens must result in taking away from the residual 
pitches certain of their former ingredients. The principal 
reason for referring to the change that has taken place in 
the coal-tar pitches is that some manufacturers use as a 
selling argument for their products the fact that there are 
coal-tar pitch roofs still giving satisfaction which have been 
in service twenty or thirty years. Purchasers of bituminous 
roofing should not be greatly influenced in the selection of 
materials by such statements while there is a lack of ac- 
curate knowledge on the part of the average purchaser as 
to the effect on the coal-tar pitches of changes in the pro- 
duction process that have taken place during the service 
period mentioned. 

The characteristics of coal-tar pitches which are of im- 
portance when the material is to be used for roofs are 
purity and melting-point. Purity is determined by the 
contained percentage of free carbon. A suitable material 
should show free carbon between 25 and 30 per cent. A 
suitable material for use on roofs in temperate zones should 
have a melting-point of not less than 140 degrees Fahr. and 
higher as the maximum roof temperatures rise. The per- 
centage of mineral ash in coal-tar pitches affects the perme- 
ability of the roofs. Most manufacturers claim to make 
such determinations in their materials, but do not announce 
the percentage of ash permitted in the product placed 
upon the market. 

With reference to the melting-point of coal-tar pitches, 
the report of Subcommittee A of the Committee on Build- 
ings of the American Railway Engineering Association 
contains the following statement: “Тһе melting-point of 
the pitch, a very important matter, depends upon the 
point to which the distillation is carried and the amount 
of free carbon. This should be varied somewhat to suit the 
climatic conditions. Pitch for use in the fall in Winnipeg 
would be very difficult to work in New Orleans in the 
summer. The melting-point of the pitch is not definite, and 
in defining it a special specification is necessary. The use 
of a pitch with a melting-point too high to allow satisfac- 
tory working and requiring the addition of fluxes on the 
work, giving a “cutback” pitch, is very liable to give un- 
certain results and should not be allowed. "Worse than 
this is the use of tar or soft pitch stiffened by the use of 
land plaster, Portland cement, or similar materials. This 
not only is uncertain in its results, but it gives a product 
liable to have short life. The best practice allows the use 
of nothing but straight pitch." 


While it is important to know the characteristics of 
coal-tar pitches which make them suitable for roofings, 
such determinations are usually made for samples of the 
material before it is heated in the kettle and applied. What 
is really needed is a knowledge of the characteristics of 
the material after it has been heated and applied to the 
roof. In heating for application, there occurs a loss of 
weight in coal-tar pitch sometimes as high as 15 per cent. 
This loss can be accounted for only through the evapora- 
tion of the light volatile oils. Another consideration, which 
has to do with application, is the practice, not uncommon 
among roofers, of “doping” the pitch in the kettle to make 
it flow freely under the mop. Yet another condition to be 
guarded against is overheating or “burning” in the kettle. 
If this happens, the material loses many of the character- 
istics which are essential to good roofing material. 

The reader will doubtless feel that the foregoing state- 
ment conveys little or no definite and useful information 
on coal-tar pitch. Such a view is justified by the facts. 
While there is a large amount of general and technical in- 
formation available on roofings other than those classed as 
bituminous “there has been no series of tests standardized 
and accepted which proves that a particular piece of roof- 
ing made from a certain material and by a certain process 
is more suitable for a given purpose than another piece of 
roofing made from a different material or by a different 
process. Also, most of the tests that have been suggested 
are workable only when conducted in a well-equipped 
laboratory, and by some one thoroughly familiar with 
bitumens and also with their practical uses. Therefore, 
such tests are not available for the average buyer of roof- 
ings. As a result, each manufacturer has been free to make 
such claims for his own particular product as his judgment 
or business necessity has suggested, in most cases without 
danger of positive and conclusive contradiction." (G. L. 
Wilson, in Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
April 15, 1919.) 

It is indeed true that, technically, the purchaser of coal- 
tar pitch roofings knows very little about the material 
upon which he must rely for the protection of his building 
and its contents against destructive attack by the elements. 
However, practical experience has given us some general 
facts which are of at least passing value. 

All bituminous materials, such as the asphalts and coal- 
tar pitches, undergo a gradual change in structure when 
they are in contact with water for long periods or when 
they are exposed to sunlight. A suitable coal-tar pitch is 
less affected by sunlight than an asphalt compounded with 
equal skill and knowledge. This would seem to suggest 
the use of protective coverings of gravel, slag, crushed slate 
or tile on bituminous roofings. 

The flow point, that is the point at which all bituminous 
material begins to creep, is considerably below the melting- 
point. Coal-tar pitches, generally speaking, have lower 
melting-points than the asphalts, and a much higher melt- 
ing-point can be secured in asphalt than in coal-tar pitches 
without sacrificing the material's ductility or its other 
desirable characteristics. This condition would seem to 
argue for the use of asphalt in hot climates and on roofs 
with a steep pitch, where the temperature is likely to 
approximate or rise above the point at which the material 
begins to flow. 
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Asphalts: Asphalts, generally speaking, are of two 
classes. The first class includes those native or natural 
bitumens which are found in solid and semi-solid state. 
The second class includes solid or semi-solid bitumens 
derived from refining petroleum oils having an asphaltic 
base. 

The more important of the natural asphalts which be- 
long to the first class are: 

Trinidad, which comes from the Island of Trinidad, and 
is of unusually uniform quality. It contains percentages 
of water, mineral matter, and vegetable matter, and some- 
times soluble salts. 

Bermudez, which comes from Venezuela. It is not as 
uniform in quality as Trinidad asphalt, but the mineral 
matter content is much smaller. 

Maltha is a semi-liquid asphalt occurring as a saturant 
of sandstone (often referred to as mastic rock) or in a stiff 
mixture with sand. It is separated from the stone or sand 
by heating. Maltha is the descriptive term also applied to 
semi-liquid asphalts of comparative purity found in limited 
quantities, principally in California. 

Rock asphalts, such materials as gilsonite, and elaterite 
from Utah, and grahamite from Oklahoma. A description 
of the characteristics of these materials in connection with 
roofing is unnecessary because they are seldom employed 
for roofing purposes, their cost being prohibitive and the 
expense of fluxing and compounding being too great. 
Moreover, their superiority for roofing purposes over other 
less expensive and more easily manipulated materials is 
by no means established. 

The derived asphalts belonging to the second class are 
the residuals from refining crude petroleums, principally 
from California, Texas, and Oklahoma. The eastern oils, 
those from the Pennsylvania fields, have a paraffin base. 

The natural asphalts, in their crude state, are of little 
commercial value. All of them require refinement, and 
with one or two exceptions, also compounding and fluxing 
to be rendered suitable for use as roofing materials. The 
petroleum residuals or derived asphalts also have to be 
“cut back” or fluxed. 

The character of the fluxes used has an important effect 
upon the finished product. The fluxes should be stable, 
that is, slow to evaporate, and likely to undergo very slight 
change on exposure to the atmosphere or water; otherwise 
the fluxed asphalts will lose their ductility and become 
brittle. A very considerable knowledge of the chemistry 
of hydro-carbons and skill in handling them is essential to 
the production of a suitable compound. 

The asphalts are not refined by manufacturers of roof- 
ings. Most roofing manufacturers buy their asphalts from 
such large refiners as the Standard Oil Company, the Texas 
Company, and the Barber Company. A few compound the 
materials, but not always with the necessary skill and 
knowledge. 

The asphalts used for cementing together and coating 
the layers of felt or fabric in built-up roofs are generally 
compounded principally from the natural asphalts. They 
are used, also, to some extent for coating prepared roofings. 
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The derived asphalts, or petroleum residuals are used 
to saturate felt because they become very liquid at com- 
paratively low temperatures, and have a greater pene- 
trability than the natural asphalts. Large quantities of the 
asphalt residual from California oil have been used for 
this purpose. The subject of felts and fabrics will be dealt 
with fully under a separate heading. 

The same ignorance prevails with respect to the desir- 
able characteristics of asphalts for roofing purposes as has 
been referred to in connection with coal-tar pitches. The 
whole subject of asphalts and asphalt compounds, from 
the technical and chemical standpoint, is far more com- 
plex than is the case with the coal-tar pitches. And as 
asphalts are more widely used in the manufacture of pre- 
pared roofing, and by persons frequently possessing little 
technical knowledge, the purchaser of this product is at a 
distinct disadvantage. 

Asphalts are honestly refined and skillfully compounded, 
and when such is the case, they should be and are of ex- 
cellent quality and uniform. Such asphalts are almost in- 
dispensable for some uses where ductility must be retained 
through a wide range of temperature changes. But there 
is too much careless and promiscuous purchasing of asphalt 
by roofing manufacturers. One cause of trouble with 
asphalt roofing is, primarily, that the derived asphalts 
used are regarded by the oil refiners as a waste product. 
Consideration of quality in this waste product influences 
them not at all in the processing. A very few manufac- 
turers of roofing asphalt use certain natural asphalts, 
which they refine themselves in such a way as to secure 
a product of the highest quality which knowledge, skill, 
and integrity of purpose can produce. Engineering staffs 
of some of the railroads have made exhaustive studies of 
asphalts and are buying more and more from those manu- 
facturers who spare no pains and expense in the effort to 
produce a quality product. 

The following is quoted from a statement by an emt 
nent expert: “Тһе desirable asphaltic material should be 
95 per cent bitumen, soluble in cold carbon disulphide. 
Of this bitumen, 25 per cent should be asphaltene, which 
is insoluble in cold petrolic ether 62° B. The melting- 
point should be between 140? F. and 180? F. The ductility 
should be at least 30 centimeters at 77? F., the material 
being elongated at the rate of 5 centimeters per minute. 
The consistency of 77? F., after heating to 325? F., for 
five hours, should show at least 50 per cent of its original 
consistency at 77? F., before heating, the consistency being 
determined in hundredth centimeters by a No. 2 cambric 
needle, weighted to 100 grams, acting for five seconds. 
The volatilization loss should not exceed 5 per cent when 
20 grams of the material are heated for five hours to 
325? F. 

“Тһе percentage of mineral ash content in the asphalt 
seems also to have direct effect upon the permeability, 
and, therefore, the life of the material. All asphalts con- 
tain such ash, but the permissible amount has not yet been 
determined." 
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Shadows and Straws 


a new capitol. In the selection of an archi- 

tect a competition is to be held. As a new 
capitol is a comparatively rare undertaking, the 
event is one of considerable interest. Without 
knowledge as to what may be in the minds of 
those who represent the state in this matter, or 
in the minds of the jury of award later to 
be chosen, or the program to be drawn as a 
guide for the competitors, the impending event 
suggests a retrospect and a speculation. 

How were the great buildings of the past 
created, for example? Did they begin with a 
competition, and was there a program, and 
an award, and a selection, and a building all 
completed and handed over in the course of 
anywhere from two to five years? Not by any 
means. Things moved in a more leisurely way. 
No doubt we are much inclined to stress the 
quality of charm that we assign to the slowness 
of those times and to over-credit the possession 
of leisure to a certain quality in the people which 
led them to demand it as a means of satisfying 
their esthetic or spiritual existence. It is difficult 
to believe that some of them may not have been 
more or less lazy, or that they would not have 
built faster if they had known how, although, as 
most of their great buildings were not involved 
with large amounts of private capital which 
demanded the shortest possible loss in the inter- 
est-bearing period, one great spur to building 
speed was not present. Yet one is still a little 
reluctant to believe that they would not have 
adopted certain of our labor-saving methods and 
appliances if they had been offered, for seldom 
have contrivances of that kind gone unappre- 
ciated in any age. 


15 STATE OF NEBRASKA is to build 


We could, no doubt, discover, if we had the 
complete records, that they were constantly 
making progress in those directions, and that 
the workmen of those days were continually in- 
venting and contriving ways of doing things 
quicker and easier (as all workmen have been 
doing since the organization of labor), strong as 
were the traditions and standards and rules of 
the crafts they plied in medieval times. And, 
after all, it 1s only within the last generation, so 
to speak, that we have so speeded up our own 
building methods, and largely because of the 
discovery of steel construction and the use of 
concrete. But, nevertheless, and whatever the 
reason may have been, the people of the great 
period of medieval building do seem in some 
manner to have realized that the creation of a 
great civic structure was something more than 
a building undertaking. There was, if one may 
be forgiven the word, a certain spiritual accom- 
paniment. The people had a share in the pro- 
ceeding, in the first place, as in the cathedrals of 
Italy, for example, which were state undertak- 
ings, financed by yearly levies and contributions. 
The work demanded a sacrifice, very often, and 
the building became a national event having a 
direct import in the lives of the people. It was 
the "opera" or the "work." It was almost a 
national avocation. | 


Ir WAS As THOUGH they understood a building 
as we do not. Its form and mass and detail had 
a common interest and was almost unconsciously 
perceptible, possessing a meaning, if you will, 
which gave pleasure without effort, which satis- 
fied a craving for expression, for the play of the 
spirit, and for the enjoyment of the beautiful, 
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although it was all unconscious no doubt, and 
could not have been explained. It did not need 
explanation, such as all art has come to need 
nowadays, and passed as a natural corollary to 
life itself. Of course we must here reckon with 
the great part played by symbolism. The print- 
ing-press had not been invented, and imagery 
held full sway in all methods of inter-communi- 
cation. The meaning of images and symbols was 
clear, for it came through direct association with 
the thing or event imaged or symbolized. It 
was the day of bard and minstrel, of mime and 
troubadour, of history written for the great mass 
of people only in song and story, passed from 
father to son, from mother to daughter, from 
minstrel and mime to the groups among which 
they roamed at periodic intervals. Thus the 
knowledge of and feeling for imagery was a very 
common possession until they were displaced by 
the invention of the movable type. A building 
was a book in which all could read. Today, only 
a very small minority can read a building, and, 
alas, too few buildings offer anything that is 
worth reading. 

Shall we assume that the standards of public 
taste were higher then than now, and therefore 
take it for granted that by far the greater num- 
ber of citizens were qualified to discuss the work 
as it proceeded? Such an assumption seems a 
fair one, from our knowledge of the times and 
the buildings they produced, but at any rate we 
know that the workers on these buildings were 
abler craftsmen, as far as their respective trades 
were concerned, and while they no doubt were 
very human and did not sit round in the cold 
` atmosphere of pure esthetics and philosophize 
upon the spiritual significance of this line or that 
form, they had an innate knowledge of line and 
form, and were not dependent upon a master 
architect for detailed drawings and voluminous 
specifications. They had no art schools and they 
needed по art commissions. When they were 
not at work they no doubt went fishing and made 
love, and at times drank over-much. They were 
mortals, like the rest of us, yet they could do 
things in building that we cannot. 


THE BUILDING Grew S Low ty, which of 
course would not do for us at all. We pride our- 
selves upon the fact that we can do in two years 
what they did in two centuries. But is the result 
the same? That is both a hard and an easy 
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question to answer. If by result we mean the 
physical product, we may say that our building 
will serve its purpose, as a shelter for human 
activities, quite as well, or better, than the old 
ones, and that its usefulness begins in a very 
short time. We do not have to wait two cen- 
turies, and, by building with great speed, we 
release a great amount of both capital and labor 
for other undertakings. We could not possibly 
wait two centuries for a new capitol or for any 
other building! 

But, on the other hand, one feels quite safe 
in saying that our building, with all its benefits 
to the citizens, has not the same significance as 
had the older ones. We have not yet learned 
that the greatest function of art is to satisfy him 
who produces. We have not yet learned how 
to capitalize and make effective the latent spirit- 
uality in our citizens. They are used to buying 
art as they buy food, and they have lost the 
hunger for exercising their creative instincts, for 
our system of producing things has killed those 
instincts in all save the little band we now know 
as “artists.” Тһе citizens of Nebraska, for 
example, will buy a capitol, and will be proud 
of it, but will they love it and reverence it and 
understand it as the people of Italy understood 
their buildings? Perhaps they will, but is not 
the chief task of those who are to have the build- 
ing in charge to make sure that the people of 
Nebraska so regard their capitol, not only in the 
beginning but as long as it stands? 

More than that, is it not also the task of the 
state to see to it that the people of Nebraska, 
young and old, are made to understand what a 
capitol building means. Or, one might more 
properly say, they should understand what a 
capitol ought to mean, beyond the bricks and 
mortar of which it is composed. Here, indeed, 
is an opportunity for a lesson in art and a lesson 
in citizenship at the same time. The people of 
the state should, in some way, be interested to 
refamiliarize themselves with their history, with 
the events that have marked their progress. 
The children in the schools, of all ages, should 
have a special course in Nebraskan history, by 
which they should be stimulated to suggest 
symbols and images of that history, such as could 
be painted or carved as part of the decorative 
treatment. At the same time, they could also 
get a vision of the future state of Nebraska—of 
the destiny it ought to achieve as an agent for 
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the building of greater human happiness. In 
other words, they should in some way put 
something into their capitol besides money. It 
should not be designed and contracted for and 
built and handed to them as a finished product, 
which, like a toy, will quickly lose its charm, as 
ready-made toys do. | 

Of a truth, the capitol should never be finished. 
There should always be room for a kind of em- 
bellishment such as would keep interest alive 
and center the affection of the people in it. In 
what manner could citizenship be more surely 
stimulated to demand that the capitol be not 
only a fine building but a place in which men 
do better things than are done in our capitols 
of the present? Are any of us satisfied with all 
that goes on in our capitols? 


Үнү Nor Have THE PROGRAM for the com- 
petition confined to architects who are known 
to be able to design and build it—and surely 
no others would be invited—and instead of ask- 
ing for a set of drawings, ask for a thesis upon 
what a capitol should be and how it could be 
made to serve the great purpose of helping to 
build a finer state? A program drawn up by one 
man, or by any group of men, disarms the com- 
peting architect at once, for it stifles his best 
and most useful powers—those of creation and 
imagination. True, he can use them somewhat 
in the design and plan, but he is after all bound 
by a conception that is not his own, by the rules 
of cubage, and, worse than that, he is also 
bound to respect the known predilections of the 
jury. He cannot design in opposition to the 
kind of building he knows will win their appro- 
. val. Given twelve architects of known ability, I 
would rather choose on the basis of a clear pres- 
entation of their original conception of what a 
capitol building should be than upon the basis 
of their design as fitted to a preconceived 
idea of somebody else as to what a capitol 
should be. 

And, again, will the state of Nebraska make 
it possible for such collaboration in its capitol 
as alone can produce the kind of building that 
is held up as representing architectural perfec- 
tion? Will it leave collaboration to chance, for 
example, or will it invite painters and sculptors 
to go and live in Lincoln with the architect, and 
there daily ponder and discuss their joint re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. That was how 
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the great buildings were built—not by buying a 
jumble of unrelated decoration, nor yet by 
committing the sculpture and painting to the 
autocratic control of the architect. I remember 
the report of the Committee on Allied Arts of 
the Institute, some years ago. It was signed by 
a chairman who is now the architectural advisor 
to the Nebraska State Capitol Commission. Its 
slogan was "Collaboration," and now that there 
has come to him the greatest of opportunities 
for encouraging the right kind of collaboration, 
one can only wish him the power to bring it to 
pass—for he will need tremendous power if he 
18 successfully to persuade Nebraskans to build 
in the right way. 

And I speak of Nebraskans only because it is 
of their capitol I write. The problem would be 
quite as difficult in any other state. Of course 
we cannot jump backward to medieval times, 
leaving all our scientific progress behind us, but 
we might try a big jump forward and accept as 
basic the principle that only through an indus- 
trial freedom, such as that of the great building 
epochs, can we get a civic building that will be 
really great in the full meaning of the word. 
Where are the modern buildings that inspire 
men to great citizenship? 


THESE ARE OnLy a few of the reflections that 
are suggested by this newest of competitions. 
One could write an elaborate thesis on the sub- 
ject of how a state capitol should be made an 
effective symbol of citizenship and a great lesson 
In art at the same time, but that is the function 
of the architect who is to design it. If he lacks 
that conception, then the building will never 
possess those qualities, but will remain still and 
cold and lifeless. The cornerstone will be laid 
with a ceremony, and there will be speeches at 
the dedication. After that, there will be boast- 
fulness and pride, but no understanding. 

But it is so difficult to break a tradition—even 
a bad one—that Nebraska doubtless will pursue 
the conventional path, secure the conventional 
building, with the conventional result. Yet what 
a lesson she might give to the rest of the nation 
if her commissioners had the courage to break 
a new path? Yes—I think the school children 
of Nebraska ought to play the biggest possible 
part in building the new capitol. I am not sure 
but what I would have them write the pro- 
gram.—C. H. W. 


Reconstruction in the Building Industry of Great Britain 
By G. D. H. COLE* 


T has long been obvious—long even before 
the war—that the British building industry 
stands in need of reconstruction. It is not 

technically efficient; its methods have been 
unprogressive and it has rubbed along somehow 
without any system of costing or scientific 
pricing of jobs; it has been peculiarly liable to 
dislocation and to ups and downs of employ- 
ment which have had a bad effect on the work- 
ing personnel; it has been under-capitalized 
and overstocked with small masters; it has 
suffered from a lack of contact between archi- 
tect and builder, and the architect has suffered 
because he has been forced to become less a 
designer than an engineer and quantity sur- 
veyor. The personnel of the industry—designer, 
surveyor, employer, and workman alike—have 
suffered severely from a lack of imagination and 
have persisted in conservative courses even 
when their serious effects upon the industry 
had become manifest. 

The years before the war were, of course, 
years of depression in the building industry. 
The war, while it caused a certain amount of 
emergency building in munitions areas, virtu- 
ally shut down private building altogether. 
In consequence of the housing shortage thus 
created, and of the growing demand for a higher 
standard of accommodation in houses, schools, 
and buildings generally, there can be no question 
of a shortage of work for a long time to come. 
Builders are certain to be busy and prosperous; 
it is only a question of how the industry is to 
be organized in order to give better service to 
the public than it has given in the past. 

In order to understand the developments 
which are now being discussed, it is necessary 
to realize that, outside of London and a very 
few other of the largest towns, there are hardly 
any large employers in the industry. The great 
bulk of the work is in the hands either of a very 
small number of big contractors, or of a very 
large number of quite small masters. The Lon- 


*Mr. Cole is at the head of the Labor Research Department, in 
London, an organization which succeeded the Fabian Rescarch Depart- 
ment. He is a contributor to American publications on labor prob- 
lems and economics, and is the author of several books on these 
subjects, notably "Democracy in Industry." He is also closely identi- 


fied with the National Guilds of England. 
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don Master Builders’ Association, which has 
conducted such fierce campaigns against trade 
unionism in the past, is predominantly repre- 
sentative of the big employers; the numerous 
associations in the provinces mostly represent 
quite small employers. 

These small employers, who are thus still 
the largest factor in the industry, usually com- 
bine in their own persons the róles of capitalists 
and managers. The amount of capital required 
for the smaller building operations 1s very little, 
and the normal master in the industry is a 
comparatively poor man, using a small amount 
of capital, whether borrowed or his own, and 
usually managing his own business, often by 
methods which are largely those of rule of 
thumb. 

Almost all the associations of building trade 
employers, including the London as well as the 
provincial associations, are represented on a 
National Federation, while the operatives, on 
their side, have a National Federation which 
includes nearly all the trades in England and 
Wales, though it does not effectively cover 
Scotland. Between these two federations has 
been established the Building Trades Parlia- 
ment, officially known as the National Council 
for the building industry. 

This joint body, representing employers and 
trade unionists, has for some time been con- 
sidering the whole future of the building in- 
dustry. It appointed a committee, nominally 
to deal with scientific management and reduc- 
tion of costs, and the report of this Committee, 
prepared for submission to a full meeting of the 
Building Trades Parliament on August 14, is 
the document to which I now desire to draw 
special attention. It must be remembered that 
it is the report of a joint committee of eight 
employers and eight trade unionists, not indeed 
unanimously agreed to, but concurred in by a 
majority of the Committee, and ordered to be 
placed before its full body. It is a very remark- 
able document, and the most remarkable thing 
about it is that it emanates from an industry 
which has been, hitherto, so little inclined to 
progress of any sort. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


It is clear that, as soon as the Committee 
set out to deal with scientific management and 
cost of production, they saw the impossibility 
of making any changes that would be effective 
without submitting to the most searching 
examination the very principles, or lack of 
principles, upon which the industry is at present 
conducted. They saw that, on the one hand, the 
employer is often unimaginative and hampered 
by insecurity and lack of capital; while, on the 
other hand, the workers are subject to recurrent 
periods of unemployment and disinclined to 
take any special trouble while the industry is 
conducted for private profit and they have no 
control over its working. With these and similar 
unpleasant facts in mind, the Committee set to 
work to lay down a basis on which the industry 
might not merely free itself of the difficulties 
which drag it down, but become organized to a 
real and considerable extent on the basis of 
public service. 

Beginning with the workers, the Committee 
suggested in the first place that a levy of, at 
the most, 5 per cent on the wages bills of all 
employers would suffice to give every trade 
unionist in the industry an absolute guarantee 
against unemployment. They did not, indeed, 
suggest that full wages should be paid to the 
unemployed worker, but half wages, supple- 
mented by a payment of Io per cent for the wife 
and the same payment for each child under 
sixteen years of age, up to a maximum of full 
wages. This unemployment provision, to be 
dispensed by the trade unions and paid over to 
them as a charge on the industry, was not to 
be called upon until every effort had been made 
to decasualize building work and open up 
avenues of steady employment. For this pur- 
pose, local, regional, and national joint com- 
mittees of employers and trade unionists were 
to be set up, to work in the closest possible con- 
junction with public authorities and other cus- 
tomers or clients of the building industry. The 
Committee anticipated that the guarantee 
against the rigors incidental to unemployment 
would clear away one of the most powerful 
obstacles to the active coóperation of the worker 
in making the industry as efficient and success- 
ful as possible. 

But the scheme propounded by the Com- 
mittee goes very much further than that. It 
is realized that, if the operatives' status needs 
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to be changed, so also does that of the employer. 
It is therefore proposed to discriminate sharply 
between “capital” and “management.” The 
real capital employed in the industry, it is 
proposed, shall be ascertained, and on this real 
capital should be paid a guaranteed and limited 
rate of interest, varying with the yield on Gov- 
ernment securities. The services of management 
should also be ascertained, and each employer 
who is also a manager should receive, as 


manager, an adequate salary. In short, he 


should cease to be an employer in the ordinary 
sense, whatever he might remain in name, and 
should become the servant of the industry as a 
whole. 

Profits, as distinguished from fixed interest 
on capital and remuneration for management, 
disappear under this scheme. It is anticipated 
that, even after guaranteeing reasonable inter- 
est on capital, except where the failure to earn 
the interest could be shown to be the result of 
mismanagement, there would certainly remain 
a surplus in the hands of the industry. This 
surplus, it is proposed, should be used not for 
distribution to owners or managers, but for the 
benefit of the industry, for the provision of new 
capital as required, for superannuation, and 
for other communal purposes of the industry. 
The employer would thus remain in the industry 
in his capacity of manager, and the desire to 
amass huge profits at the expense of the con- 
sumer would, it is contended, become obsolete. 

If the element of capital were, as it were, 
"segregated," and assured of neither more nor 
less than a moderate fixed return; if the employer 
became a manager, and his gain, varying by 
ability or by luck, were replaced by a salary 
varying with his competence and the scale of 
operations; if the manual worker received an 
assured status in the industry by being relieved 
of the fear of unemployment and secured, 
through works committees and local and na- 
tional committees, a real share in control, then, 
it is urged, the way would be clear for a real 
reformation of building enterprise as a whole. 
The ideal of public service would be able to 
assume its rightful place, and the profit-making 
motive would be dethroned. 

Of course, much would still remain to be done. 
The present building trade employees and the 
manual workers are by no means the whole 
personnel of the industry. The architect has 
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also to be considered, and here it must be 
admitted that the proposed scheme of re- 
organization is at the weakest. It is indeed 
proposed to allow a single architect, nominated 
by his professional association, to sit upon the 
joint committee which it is proposed to estab- 
lish locally between the building industry and 
the public authorities. But, beyond this, the 
imagination of the Committee responsible for 
the scheme does not appear to have carried 
them. They present no vision of the architect 
as an integral part of the industry, who must 
be absorbed into and assured of his rightful 
place in the structure before the health of the 
industry can be restored. This omission is, 
no doubt, largely the result of circumstances 
beyond the control of those who drew up the 
scheme. In the Building Trades Parliament 
they found ready to their hands joint machinery 
in which manual workers and employers were 
already associated together, and they well knew 
that neither side on this body would be prepared 
to tolerate the intrusion into it of the architects 
as a third party while the existing relations 
between employers and workers remained in 
being. It is, however, fairly clear that, if some 
scheme such as that which the Committee 
proposes were actually carried out, it would 
make far easier the incorporation of the archi- 
tect, in his function as designer and planner, 
into the structure of the industry, because the 
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industry would have ceased to be primarily a 
battleground for two contending parties. 

I may seem, in the foregoing, to have spoken 
with undue optimism of the scheme put forward 
by the Committee of the Building Trades Parlia- 
ment. If so, it is not because I have any confi- 
dence that it will be adopted by the Parliament 
as a whole, or that, if adopted, it will be put 
immediately into operation. It has already had 
a stormy passage in the Committee, and the 
forces against it are still very strong. But I 
am optimistic because, whatever its fate may 
be, it is a real sign of life, and its adoption by 
the Committee is a sign that the need for drastic 
industrial reconstruction is widely recognized. 
No doubt the fact that three advocates of 
National Guilds served on the Committee in 
various capacities was largely responsible for 
the shape which the report assumed; but these 
three men could have done nothing unless their 
idea of free public service as the keynote of 
industrial organization had found a real re- 
sponse in the minds of others. The report is 
evidence that it did find such a response; and, 
even if no immediate practical results are 
secured, the work will not be lost. Drastic 
reorganization of the British building industry 
is inevitable, and, when it comes, it can hardly 
proceed on lines other than those of organized 
and democratic self-government of the industry 
inspired by the motive of free public service. 


Philippe Baucq 


ERHAPS there are no architects in 
America who knew, or had ever heard of, 
Philippe Baucq, architect, of Brussels. 
Yet in the address commemorative of his 
heroism, delivered by Monsieur Duhicque, 
President of the Société Centrale d'Architecture 
Belge, the name of Philippe Baucq is joined 
with that of Edith Cavell, because, said Mon- 
sieur Duhicque, the two names must forever be 
associated in memory of two of the most poig- 
nant dramas played upon the tragic stage of 
Belgium during the German occupation. 
Philippe Baucq was not a soldier. He had a 
wife and two little girls, and for twenty years 
he had been ardently devoted to architecture. 
Monsieur Duhicque, in his address, recalled his 
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impressions of Philippe Baucq as a student. 
"Architecture was for him the art of construc- 
tion. It evoked in his spirit the image of super- 
posed courses, cemented by an indestructible 
mortar, riveted to the soil by their very weight. 
Grace and ornament were strangers to him, and 
this conception of his art, in which was reflected 
the primitive soul of his race, was his ideal of 
the artist and the moral rule of his whole life." 

When the invasion of Belgium swept like a 
swift blight from Liége to Brussels, and then on 
in pursuit of the scattered armies of the Allies, 
there were many wounded who hid in the homes 
of the inhabitants. Also there were thousands 
of soldiers who became separated from their 
regiments. Ап organization was hurriedly 
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formed among the Belgians for the purpose of 
saving these men by piloting them across the 
French and English frontiers. Strictly speaking, 
they were prisoners of war, says Monsieur 
Duhicque in his address, but who dared trust to 
the honor of an enemy, the tales of whose 
massacres and brutalities had spread like the 
shadow of death from the Ardennes to the North 
Sea? 

Philippe Baucq volunteered as guide. Under 
cover of darkness, each night, he carried out his 
dangerous service, returning to his home before 
break of day, and it is said that he was the means 
of restoring no less than three thousand soldiers 
to their regiments. But this was not the end. 
°` When the Belgian troops were pushed across 
the Yser and separated from their country, 
their homes, and their families, it became 
necessary to organize a means of communica- 
tion. À secret war post was established by 
means of which letters were conveyed through 
the enemy's lines from the soldier to his home, 
and Philippe Baucq became a war postman. 
The night of his arrest, when under guard of 
two soldiers he witnessed the search of his home, 
his companion was able to conceal from the 
searchers some three thousand letters that 
were still undelivered. 

Was it by night that Philippe Baucq tra- 
versed the streets of the ancient Flemish town— 
those narrow and tortuous streets of the old 
city, connected as they are by such tiny alley- 
ways and such queer courtyards and areas? Did 
he slip quietly in and out under cover of the 
dark shadows, or did he, in broad daylight, walk 
the Grande Place, or climb the Rue de la Made- 
leine or the Boulevard du Jardin Botannique, to 
the upper part of the town, where the grim 
Palace of Justice looks down on the laughing spire 
of the Hotel de Ville? Did he have his rendez- 
vous in the Avenue Louise? Or in the glades 
and recesses of the park, or in the Bois de la 
Cambre? What a strange occupation for an 
architect, and yet who that knows the history 
of Flanders can be astonished at any act of 
heroism by a Fleming? Of all races: none is 
more indomitable. 

Who does not remember the sy of the 
Libre Belgique, that little newspaper published 
by the Belgians in the city of Brussels, under 
the very eyes and nose of the whole Prussian 
secret service, and which, even up to the very 


end of the war defied all their efforts to discover 
the spot where it was printed or the manner in 
which it was delivered, with a regularity that 
provoked, in German circles, a rage that knew 
no bounds? 

No tale of the war is more grim in its humor 
than the tale of the Libre Belgique. Like a: 
saucy wanton it mocked all the powers of 
Prussia. What must have been the humiliation 
of the great German military machine, as week 
after week the little newspaper spread its 
message of defiance among the people that re- 
fused to be conquered or to renounce their 
allegiance. And if there be a single note of 
laughter in the sacrifice of the life of Philippe 
Baucq, we may perhaps feel that he had his 
moments of quiet chuckling, for he was one of 
the devoted band who risked all in distributing 
copies of the Libre Belgique. In what manner he 
concealed them and how he managed to slip 
them under the doors of the Belgians in Brus- 
sels, Monsieur Duhicque does not tell us, but 
no doubt the tale will be told, and no doubt 
the children of Belgium will learn of Philippe 
Baucq as we learned of Nathan Hale. 

Philippe Baucq was executed by the Germans, 
as was Edith Cavell, and on the same charges. 
Of all the laws of war, none is more stupid 
than this form of murder, for it ends the lives 
of the very best that nations have to give. 
Such work as that of Philippe Baucq and Edith 
Cavell involves a heroism of the highest kind, 
unfortified by the passion of the charge or the 
madness of the hand-to-hand combat. In silence 
and alone, such heroes work, with the firing- 
squad forever looming ahead like a ghostly 
embrace waiting to conduct them to an inescap- 
able doom. 

The closing words of Monsieur Duhicque's 
address are these: “Му dear Baucq, you. 
leave among us a noble memory! Your eyes 
were not closed amid the tragic horror of 
combat. You did not fall in the intoxication 
of a vast battle, under the flying fold of a 
flag. It was coldly, as complete master of your- 
self, in the reflected consciousness of your 
duty, that you sacrificed your life for your 
country. 

“We bow our heads respectfully before the 
sombre energy of your will. As for the crime 
that laid you here, nothing can efface it.' 

Nothing? 
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Post-War Committee — Preliminary Conclusions: 


A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 
By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


MEETING of the Executive Council of 

the Post-War Committee on Archi- 

tectural Practice was held at Detroit, 
just preceding the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors of the 
Institute, on August 14. It was the first meeting 
of the Executive Council since the Convention. 
During the interim. the members have had 
opportunity thoroughly to canvass the discus- 
sions at the Convention as well as the accumu- 
lated opinions which have been received from 
all over the country. They have likewise had 
occasion, in common with the rest of mankind, 
to observe the changed and still changing con- 
ditions produced by the end of the war. In 
truth, to say that conditions have changed and 
are still feverishly changing, is a mild way of 
stating the case. We live in quite a different 
world from that which existed when the program 
of the Post-War Committee was issued. It is 
a world which suffers from maladies that are 
as yet largely undiagnosed, and for which there 
are no remedies that seem to please more than 
the group which advocates them. 

Of course, it 1s not the function of the Post- 
War Committee to attempt a diagnosis of the 
ills of our present economic system or to seek 
a remedy therefor, yet it is impossible for it to 
weigh any single item in its program without 
envisaging present conditions. They loom too 
large to be overlooked by anybody who is not 
accustomed to have his thinking done for him 
by a newspaper. To such it is evident that the 
vicious circle in which rising wages pursue higher 
living costs is today bearing, on the rim that 
holds it together, a centrifugal strain which is 
not only acute but dangerous. The hopeful 
sign is that more people than ever before have 
begun to see and feel the vicious circle itself; 
the fear is that the speeding up process from 
which all wage- and salary-earners (as well as 
those with small fixed incomes) are at present 
suffering will be attributed wholly to the effects 


*The conclusions discussed in this article were adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Post-War Committee to be sent to all members 
of the Committee for comment and criticism. In their final form they 
will form the basis of the next stage of the program of the Committee. 
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of war, or to profiteering, or over-exportation, 
or to any of the minor and incidental causes, 
and that the major evil toxins of unearned incre- 
ments, vast watered capitalizations of natural 
resources, a system of supply and demand 
under which Profit can take unfair advantage 
of Necessity, together with the steady sab- 
otage of producers, whether as employers or 
workers, will escape unnoticed save by the 
courageous few. We shall forget that the plat- 
forms of both political parties in the not very 
remote year of 1912 contained the following 


planks: 


tDemocratic.—The high cost of living is a serious prob- 
lem in every American home. The Republican Party, 
in its platform, attempts to escape from responsibility 
for present conditions by denying they are due to a pro- 
tective tariff, etc., etc. 

Republican.—The steadily increasing cost of living has 
become a matter not only of national but of world-wide 
concern. The fact that it is not due to the protective tariff 
system, etc., etc. 


This was in 1912. Most people will remember 
it, and even architects were aware of its effect 
on the building industry. Today things are 
much worse, and if they seem remote from the 
work of the Post-War Committee, it must be 
remembered that one of the primary functions 
of that body is to suggest a form of organization 
for the architectural profession. But, in the 
consideration of that problem, it is necessary 
to think of all the aspects of organization life 
and activity and not to skip cheerily from one 
high spot to another. In the deliberations of 
the Executive Council, of which I am writing, 
it early became evident that one of the first 
things the Council should seek to determine, 
tentatively, perhaps, and yet with a conviction 
that its determination was basically right, was 
the manner or form of organization best suited 
to the Institute of the future. Or, to state the 
case a little differently, what, in the opinion of 
the Post-War Committee, as deduced from the 
evidence gathered, should be the proper func- 
tion of the Institute asanorganization concerned 

tNew Republic, August 13, 1919. 
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with the profession of architecture. But, here 
again, you are brought face to face with the fact 
that you cannot discuss organizations at this 
moment and do it intelligently unless you are 
willing to open your eyes and your ears to what 
is going on all around you. Groups are coming 
together in every vocation and trade and pro- 
fession.  Brain-workers are organizing with 
astonishing rapidity. Many of them are seeking 
affiliation with the recognized labor federation. 
There is scarcely a line of human activity where 
men and women are not discussing either the 
formation of a new organization or the means 
by which an already established one may exert 
pressure against the forces that menace its 
members. Policemen, actors, school-teachers, 
journalists—to mention only a few of the voca- 
tions that have newly come prominently before 
us in their organizational activities—sound the 
key-note of what is happening, and touching 
the profession of architecture very keenly, 
there are the proposed draughtsmen's unions. 
Curiously enough, when a supreme effort is 
being made to create a great world organiza- 
tion that shall embrace almost all of what is 
known as the civilized world, for the purposes of 
safeguarding the separate organizations known 
as states or countries from each other, the com- 
ponent economic parts of the world seem to be 
flying asunder as though they were fragments 
scattered by the explosive force of a meteor 
suddenly plunged into the cold ether. It is as 
though the wheel of national emotionalism had 


*"Among many sources of disquietude around us in 
these dark days—so sharply contrasted with those of five 
years ago, which somehow, in spite of their terror, were 
bright—none is more fundamental than the persistence of 
moral unreality in so much that is said or written or done: 
not least by those who are by way of leading and governing. 
One obvious instance of this is the piecemeal method of 
handling problems. During the war no doubt it was neces- 
sary: though even then more of principle and less of im- 
provisation would have paid all round. But by now we 
ought to be able to see at least the beginnings of a moral 
programme—using the word ‘moral,’ of course, in the 
widest sense. . . ." 

*, . . But when, and how, are we going to deal with it 
honestly, adequately, scientifically? . . . Fear is still the 
root-motive of action on every level. We seek the new social 
order we talk of by a series of calculations and hurried 
adjustments instead of by the vision and courage of faith. 
Life, in other words, has been thoroughly de-moralised— 
reduced from the moral to the merely material plane. And 
nothing will ever lift it back again but a bold and far- 
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been so speeded up by war that it had burst the 
moment the object of that emotion had been 
achieved and the strain loosened. In reality, is it 
not that we are witnessing a quick shifting 
from the highly idealized patriotism of war to 
the wholly unidealized and sordid basis of peace, 
which, to most people the world over, means a 
state in which they are given the right to pursue 
their individualistic careers as makers of money, 
and seekers of pleasure, without disturbance?* 

In the scattering that has taken place, we 
find the forces to be more or less aligned as two 
distinct groups: On the one side those who pos- 
sess wealth, or who employ labor; on the whole, 
they are averse to any serious changes in the 
present order. On the other side are the wage- 
and salary-earners, seriously affected in their 
dual capacities of producers and consumers. 
They demand a higher wage, and they are pretty 
generally receiving it, but in dollars only, for 
they, in common with their employers, have 
not yet come to see, except in scattered in- 
stances, that under our present system it is lit- 
erally impossible to pay a permanent higher 
wage—one that will actually and permanently 
have a higher buying power. The thing can- 
not be done, and the crucial problem demand- 
ing solution today is that of wage stabilization, 
as the first step toward a really higher wage. 
And it is idle to talk about organizations with- 
out taking cognizance of this problem. 

You can put the question fairly and simply 
by asking whether the American Institute of 


reaching effort to 're-moralise'—to disperse the war-time 
mist of unreality and force men, in all classes (the so-called 
‘educated’ not least), once more to ‘see life steadily and 
see it whole,’ lit up and coórdinated by the moral and 
spiritual order. Sooner or later mere juggling with econo- 
mic factors must stop: the degree of its success will itself 
defeat it, as it does this day. It incites men to believe in 
redistribution as such, and forget its relation to produc- 
tion. Bribery of the discontented cannot go much further. 
If a way out is still possible, it must be along quite other 
lines: in other words, it must be preluded by repentance— 
a shifting of our whole ground, a revolution of our outlook, 
comparable to that which took place for so many in August 
1914. Our need is primarily, obviously, increasingly moral 
and spiritual. . . . 

“. . . The State must itself abandon its secular atti- 
tude, avow its repentance, and start acting on faith. It 
must make moral recovery the first aim of government, and 
act to that end regardless of cost.” —Re-Moralisation, Faith 
Versus Fear, by the Reo. Canon E. A. Burroughs, in the 
Westminster Gazette (London). 
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Architects is to concern itself more with the 
income of its members, or less. Eight per cent 
of the architects of this country paid an income 
tax last year, which is pretty good evidence of 
the economic status of the profession. Should 
the Institute seek to better that status or not? 
Should it go on making more laws or should it 
stop making law altogether? If it should make 
laws, what kind should they be? With what 
questions should they deal? And no matter 
what kind they are, will they not all have an 
actual bearing upon the economic aspect of 
the profession? Will they not affect the earning 
power of some, if not of all? You cannot get 
away from economics in organizational life, no 
matter how hard you try, and even though there 
lies at the back of all the present organizational 
movements, of which the press gives us fresh 
evidence each day, the crushing force generated 
by the sheer economic pressure of existence, 
it would seem that the time had come when 
we should no longer try to get away from it, 
ostrich-like, but that we should seek to under- 
stand that force in order that we may direct 
and guide it and not let it pass into something 
volcanic. Organizations, even of architects, 
should seek a knowledge of that force, for they 
will meet 16 more and more in their lives and in 
their practice. 

The Executive Council of the Post-War 
Committee adopted some conclusions. They 
are, so to speak, tentative, and may later be 
modified or amended, after criticism and 
observation from the full membership of the 
Committee. The first of these relates to the 
Institute itself, as the existing national archi- 
tectural organization and the Council's conclu- 
sions were these: 


That the Institute should tend less and less toward deal- 
ing with the details of the business activities of the profes- 
sion and more and more toward the formulation of those 
guiding principles which are universal to the profession, 
and toward a harmonizing of all professional relations. It 
should set up a Constitution along these lines leaving the 
by-laws to be developed by local bodies in accordance with 
their specific needs and problems. 


In other words, the Council concludes that 
the Institute should cease its efforts to regulate 
the business life of its members and leave that 
work to local bodies. Symbolically speaking, 
it should set up a Constitution for the profession 
—a single document of aims and faiths, perhaps 
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—and then let the members of the profession 
make such By-laws, through local bodies, as 
they found best suited to their conditions of 
practice. Naturally it is presupposed that those 
By-laws would be based upon the Constitution, 
just as the laws of the several states of the Union 
may not be in conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States. This principle has never yet 
been wholly cleared up, it is true, in the minds 
of many people, for there are still adherents 
to the doctrine of States Rights. But whatever 
may be the merits of the principles involved, 
it is very evident that there is a considerable 
body of opinion in the architectural profession 
which does not acquiesce in the idea that rules 
for practice shall be the same for all parts of 
the country. The Council has considered the 
question with all the facts obtainable before it, 
and concludes that the American Institute of 
Architects should cease its functions of law- 
making, and confine its activities to the pro- 
mulgation of professional ideals. But this, be it 
remembered, is merely a conclusion based on 
the sober judgment of those who have studied 
the question. It is binding, as a conclusion, 
upon no one, yet it is something to be pondered 
quietly by those who care. 

The second conclusion of the 
Council was this: 


Executive 


That state societies should include draughtsmen as well 
as architects and steadily work toward the creation of a 
vocational guild to include all those who earn their liveli- 
hood in the practice of architecture. That state societies 
should be organized independently of any Institute con- 
nection, and that there should be no restrictions as to 
holding office therein. That they at once, upon organiza- 
tion, should begin the establishment of relations with 
other local groups of technical men, trades and crafts 
organizations, in order that standards of practice may be 
formulated and that there may be developed a strong 
influence towards securing a higher standard in public work. 


The state societies referred to are the bodies 
to which I have referred as one of the possible 
law-makers for their localities. The Executive 
Council concludes that state societies are the 
stepping-stones to a more democratic form of 
organization, that they should include draughts- 
men as well as architects, and that they should 
not stop there, but work toward the idea of a 
guild, the membership of which would be limited 
only to those who earned their living in the 
practice of architecture. Why not? Has not 
the time come when we should cease splitting 
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up and begin drawing together? And on what 
lines should people be so closely drawn together 
as along the line of their vocation—the thing 
by which they gain their livelihood? Not along 
the line of their special craft, but along the line 
of the whole industry of which they are a part, 
for their own welfare is indissolubly bound up 
in the welfare of the industry as a whole. 


Carried to its logical conclusion, this would 


mean a guild of the building industry, such as 
Mr. Cole gives us an inkling of in his article on 
the British building industry, in this issue, 
where all the members, whether managers or 
workers, participated in the government of 
that industry. Clearly, every industry is com- 
posed of many members, all of whom play their 
part in determining the standards and accom- 
plishments in that industry. Architects do not 
represent the building industry, and its faults 
are not alone their faults. Contractors do not 
represent it either, nor do draughtsmen, or 
workmen. It is an intangible and irresponsible 
body, at the present moment, because no one 
alone is responsible and there is no collective 
responsibility. To me, it is easily conceivable 
that ultimately state societies should not confine 
their membership to architects, or even to 
draughtsmen, but that they should seek to 
create a tangible Guild embracing all who have 
adopted building as a vocation. 

The Council even goes so far as to conclude 
that state societies should not be controlled 
from within the Institute—that they should be 
left free to work out their problems. This con- 
clusion is essentially democratic, but at once 
leads to the question: "Suppose the state socie- 
ties grow so large and powerful that they may 
destroy the Institute?" The Council does not 
believe that will happen, and that if it does, it 
will be because the Institute will have neglected 
the duty of harmonizing itself with the social 
and economic progress of the world. In the 
meantime, the Council concludes that the Insti- 
tute has functions to perform quite as impor- 
tant as any it has yet undertaken, one of 
which is this: 


That the Institute should set up machinery for the 
establishment of definite permanent affiliations between 
all national organizations in the building industry. 


This is a specific recommendation for the 
consideration of the Institute, and is an elabora- 
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tion, on a national scale, of the guild idea, for if 
followed to its logical end, it would mean the 
ultimate establishment of a national guild of 
the building industry. But the seed for this 
must be planted locally, even though the 
national organizations may take steps. It is а 
problem of some magnitude, and yet though 
it once seemed hopelessly impossible because of 
the antagonisms of employer and employee, it 
seems less hopeless in view of what is taking 
place in industry today. And itsurely must come, 
if the building industry is to render the service 
of providing good and adequate shelter for man 
and his activities. It is a subject of fascinating 
interest, and yet the next conclusion of the 
Council seems almost to outweigh it in fascina- 
tion: 

That the Institute should establish a direct permanent 
relationship with all technical bodies with a view to the 
establishment of common principles governing the pro- 
fessional relations, and that such an inter-professional rela- 
tion should ultimately be expanded to a permanent league 
of vocations, into which there should be admitted every 


vocation which recognizes its functional social obligation 
of service. 


"A league of vocations,” says the reader, 
“but why not a league of professions?" He likes, 
and rightly, the symbolic suggestion of the 
word “profession,” as one connoting an ideal of 
service to which he subscribes; but is it not true 
that the word “vocation” has an equally ideal 
significance, or that it may have such a mean- 
ing? And why should not any man call himself a 
professional if he has the professional attitude 
toward his work? At any rate, the word is 
debatable. So also is the idea of a league of 
vocations, or professions, if you will, and yet 
consider the possibilities. Suppose that the 
great professions could formulate a standard of 
professionalism, not alone for the purpose of 
adding inspiration to the ideals of the present- 
day professional man and of setting higher 
standards before young men seeking entrance 
into a profession, but also for the purpose of 
imparting some common understanding of the 
professional principle in the minds of all men 
and women, no matter what calling they fol- 
lowed. I confess that it is a supposition on 
my part, and yet the Executive Council of the 
Post-War Committee has seemed to recognize 
the fact that one little profession, all alone by 
itself, cannot put up much of a fight against the 
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encroachments of standards which do not har- 
monize with the professional idea. It has even 
gone so far as to propose that a preliminary 
conference be held for the purpose of consider- 
ing ways and means of bringing such a league 
into existence and activity, and the Executive 
Committee of the Institute has approved such a 
conference. Evidently there are others who have 
suppositions, and faith to back them, which is 
a hopeful sign. And there are excellent reasons 
for believing that other important professions 
will look favorably upon the creation of such a 
league. Certainly the idea 15 full of tremendous 
possibilities, if only half of the suppositions are 
good ones. In fact, one might discount them 
down to ten per cent, if he were conservatively 
inclined, and still have to admit the possibilities 
for great accomplishments. 

On the subject of registration laws the Council 
believes: 


That the Post- War Committee recognizes the Registra- 
tion Law as a step forward, if rightly drawn, in architectural 
education and progress, and recommends that all state 
societies study the Institute Model Law with a view to 
harmonizing therewith all registration laws now enacted 
or such new laws as may be sought; but the Post-War 
Committee wishes strongly to emphasize the point that 


such laws should not in any way be framed or used to ' 


exclude competent men from undertaking the design or 
erection of buildings, and that coóperation between archi- 
tectural and engineering organizations is necessary in 
order to define qualifications for registration in the two 
professions. 


It scarcely seems possible that there will be 
any dissent to that conclusion, but I have not 
the same feeling about the one relating to com- 
petitions. Can any conclusion on this subject 
ever be unanimous? And still, I doubt if one 
were ever put forward that had a better chance 
for unanimity than has this one: 


That the Post-War Committee concludes, from the 
evidence that has come to its attention, that, under our 
present system of Federal, state, and municipal administra- 
tion, properly regulated competitions offer the best safe- 
guard to the public interest in the selection of a com- 
petent architect for public work, but that in the case 
of private owners, whether as individuals or corporate 
bodies, the competition is not in the best interest of the 
client, who should select his architect as he would choose 
any other professional practitioner. The latter form of 
selection offers the opportunity of direct contact between 
architect and client and should not therefore be the subject 
for competition. The Post-War Committee further con- 
cludes that nothing has been more detrimental to the estab- 
lishment in the public mind of a clear knowledge of the 


architect's function than the practice of architects in 
voluntarily offering to furnish plans and designs without 
compensation. 

The Committee recognizes clearly the problem of the 
young man entering the profession and believes that that 
question is one for serious study on the part of the whole 
profession, yet it does not believe that the competition is 
the right method by which the young man should be 


encouraged to establish himself in practice. 

It is true that we have to begin our conclusion 
about competitions with another one about our 
nation and our state and our city. We have to 
confess that they are failures as far as adminis- 
tration goes, and that we do not know how to 
secure an honest direct appointment of an 
architect for a piece of public work. But perhaps 
we also fail clearly to take account of our own 
jealousies in these matters. It is very difficult 
to smile cheerfully when the other fellow gets a 
public commission, for, in a democracy such 
as ours, there is a latent feeling that public 
work ought to be distributed, in some miraculous 
manner, so that every taxpayer would have a 
right to recoup himself, just as the voters in a 
small farming community take turns as road 
commissioner. I mention this, not because I 
believe that it has any great bearing on the 
conclusion of the Council, but simply to illus- 
trate my own fear that no way of awarding 
commissions to architects, on public work, will 
ever meet a completely popular approval. But 
what is perhaps the most interesting paragraph 
in this conclusion of the Executive Council is 
that relating to the young man entering the 
profession. Here at least is a matter which has 
received far too little consideration at the hands 
of the profession. The young man has been 
allowed to enter the profession in whatever man- 
ner he pleased, and there are many who have 
contended that the young man had a personal 
interest and right іп competitions as a means 
of securing commissions which would never 
be given to him as an unknown practitioner. 
The Council advances no recommendation in 
this matter, but it does go so far as to commit 
itself to the statement that it believes that com- 
petitions are not the way in which a man 
should enter the profession. In forming this 
opinion, it undoubtedly had in mind the fact 
that modern building demands an experience 
which cannot be possessed by a young man 
fresh from the school, and that winning a build- 
ing plan and design does not constitute evidence 
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that the winner can see the building through all 
the trials of construction. But how should a 
young man enter the profession? That is a 
real question, important not only to the young 
man but to the profession as well. Unless he 
enters in the right way, he will enter in the wrong 
way, and in that case he injures the profession. 
And if you set about deciding in what manner 
he should enter you must be careful not to set 
up anything resembling a monopoly, obtained 
by keeping the number of qualified practitioners 
as low as possible, with a consequent greater 
volume of work for each. Few questions are 
more important to the profession than this, yet 
few have received less consideration. 

The Council also discussed and took under 
advisement the appointment of the sub- 
committees to which specific items in the 
revised program will be delegated for further 
study. One of these committees was appointed 
to deal with certain aspects of education, as 
follows: 

Principles of architectural education and 
their practical application. 

The use of the architect's office as a continua- 
tion school. 

Education in the elementary schools. 

As for education of the public, I gathered the 
idea that the Council was convinced that the 
way to handle this problem was by beginning the 
education of a public which would not later 
have to be educated, as opposed to our present 
system of shooting boys and girls through 
schools and colleges and then forming societies 
for educating them after they are grown up. 

But of particular interest to the architect 
and his progressive education in his profession 
is the question of using the office as a continua- 
tion school. Of using it thoughtfully, intelli- 
gently, systematically, not on the principle 
that men learn by contact, but that they learn 


through interest. This was well instanced by 
one member of the Council who described the 
arrangement in hisownoffice where all employees 
meet in regular discussion of all the work in 
progress; where questions are asked and reasons 
given; where one draughtsman explains what 
he is trying to do, and another is given the 
opportunity of sharing his experience. Men do 
not learn by grinding through one particular 
job, but by this very process of sharing experi- 
ence, and of feeling a common interest in the 
whole work. The architect's office possesses 
opportunities for education which have never 
been properly mobilized, I would venture to say, 
without criticism or blame, simply because it 1s 
difficult for most men to become successful 
teachers, even though they be so inclined. But 
if a convenient method of using the office as a 
practical training school—and what ground 
could be better for the purpose?—could be put 
generally into effect, there can be little doubt of 
the value it would have. Never can we get too 
much emphasis upon the thought that men learn 
only through aroused interest. Never, also, 
will it be possible for graduates from archi- 
tectural schools to dispense with the continua- 
tion school of practical experience. The task of 
the subcommittee on Education will be to dis- 
cover, if it may, how these continuation schools 
may be made most helpful, all of which means 
a greater good for the profession at large and for 
the future of the building industry. 

A little later, the Executive Council will issue 
an outline of the intended future scope of its 
activities. These, I opine, will be confined to 
certain fundamental aspects, the dominating 
importance of which has been indicated by the 
work of the Committee up to the present time, 
and covered in the conclusions dealt with in 
this article, which, be it remembered, is an at- 
tempt at Interpretation, and has no finality. 


Note:—On September fourth, the Executive Council again met in New York and completed its program for invit- 
ing other professional men to participate in the arrangements for the first inter-professional conference. It also elabo- 
rated the organization of the Post-War Committee by the creation of new main sub-committees and local State Com- 
mittees; in the next number of the Journal it is hoped to publish an outline of the extended organization and the 
method by which it is proposed to continue the work.—EbirTor. 
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British Housing Notes 


The Size of Towns 


Writing on The Garden City Principle, in the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Magazine, Mr. C. B. Purdom 
takes up the question of the size of towns, and says: 

“The union of town and country means the establish- 
ment of some relation between urban and rural industry, 
and it is that which raises the question of size. What is 
the proper size of a town? Whenever towns have been 
studied that question has arisen and has always been 
answered. It is only in our modern civilization that it has 
been ignored. You will remember that Plato discusses it 
in the Republic, and ever and again returns to it. This 
was his answer, "That the city be neither small nor great, 
but of a moderate extent, and that it be one city. I 
imagine,’ says he, ‘that so long as a city on its increase 
continues to be one, so long may it be increased, but not 
beyond it.” And in the Laws, if I may remind you, he gives 
a definite limit of 5,040 houses to his ideal city, and is at 
pains to devise a means by which the number should always 
remain the same. Aristotle, in the Politics, gives greater 
precision to the idea. 'First among the materials required 
by the statesmen is population, he will consider what should 
be the number and character of the citizens. . . . Most 
persons think that a state [and for state read city] in order 
to be happy should be large; but if even they are right, 
they have no idea what is a large and what a small state. 
All cities that have a reputation for good government 
have a limit of population. To the size of a state there is 
a limit, as there is to other things, plants, animals, imple- 
ments, for none of these retain their natural power when 
they are too large or too small, but they either wholly lose 
their nature, or are spoiled. The best limit of the popula- 
tion of a state is the largest number which suffices for the 
purposes of life and can be taken in at a single view.' 

"Why was it necessary to consider this question of size? 
There were physical, political, military, and economic 
reasons. The features of the site of the city had to be 
considered, and the limitations imposed by the sea, by 
mountains, or by marshes respected. Good government 
had to be provided for, and a population not too large for 
efficient governmental activity was desirable. The city 
had to be of such a size that it could easily be defended. 
Finally, the city must be able to supply itself with food. 
These four factors were studied by the Greeks and Romans 
for their own cities and in their colonies. They were ob- 
served in the Middle Ages throughout Europe. They have 
always been found to apply when towns have been seriously 
considered, and I believe that they apply today." 


Ownership of Land 
On the subject of the public ownership of land, Mr. 


Purdom writes: 

“The second part of the (garden city) principle is the 
public ownership of the land. The actual form of that 
ownership is not exactly defined, though municipal owner- 
ship is implied. It is the public ownership of the land that 
confers the power of design and guarantees the result. 


Moreover, it secures for public purposes the benefits of 
the increment in land value. I believe that our towns need 
few things more than the ownership of the sites upon which 
they stand. I am not sure that it is not more necessary 
than the power to town-plan their unbuilt-upon areas. 
They need the latter too, of course, and the ownership of 
that land as well; but if our existing towns are to be recon- 
structed in any sort of economic manner, they will need to 
get ownership of the land beforehand. There are few towns 
that do not stand in need of replanning, and there are few 
where replanning would not be immensely advantageous 
to existing landowners and a source of expense to the 
inhabitants at large. But in the new building that is to 
be done, and in the new industrial areas that will grow up, 
whether we provide for them or not, the land should be 
secured to the community before development takes 
place". . . 

“It is in this connection that the garden city principle 
Is significant. It holds the field, I believe, as the only 
theory of town building suited to modern conditions that 
is yet in harmony with classic theory and our own English 
traditions. It is the one theory that is good enough to 
provide a working basis for the planning of the British 
Isles that our town planners demand. That such a basis 
Is necessary is certain." 

*Hitherto, house-building, like every other product 
of human industry, has been subject to the law of supply 
and demand; but today we are to build on a larger scale 
than ever before, and the houses will be distributed on no 
system at all. It must be obvious that this lack of principle 
cannot be endured. Our towns are already monuments 
of waste; how can we consent to add to that? We shall have 
to discover and apply a principle of distribution; or munici- 
pal housing, prompted by the central authority with its 
powerful impulse towards quantity, will land us into a 
state of confusion greater than anything that unrestricted 
private enterprise has been able to produce." 

These things are all true in the United States, are they 
not? 


Architectural Societies and Housing Schemes 


The Manchester Corporation (England) approached the 
Manchester Society of Architects, asking them to take 
over the organization of their housing schemes—about half 
a dozen to begin with—and the following are the main 
points of the agreement between them: 

Each scheme is to be placed under an architect as Chair- 
man, who stands to the Corporation in the relationship of 
architect to client, and all business with the City Architect 
and Corporation Committee will be done through him. 
Under the Chairman are a number of architects propor- 
tionate to the number of houses to be erected under the 
particular scheme. The relationship of the Chairman 
and architects is that of Chairman and Committee. The 
chairmen of the various committees are members of a 
committee known as the President's Committee, which 
meets weekly and deals with such matters as the general 
approval of the work being done on each scheme, the 
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allocation of fees, and the cases of architects who prove 
to be incompetent. The President's Committee is to be 
paid for this work and need not necessarily do any de- 
signing. The fees and charges are on the basis of the 
R. I. B. A. Scale. The Corporation deducts one-third of 
the fees, and for this they undertake the road work, 
the preparation of quantities, the clerk of works' super- 
vision, certifying for payments and the settlement of 
accounts. 

Further schemes are to be added as they come into 
operation. Already one other public body has approached 
the Manchester Society with a view to effecting a similar 
arrangement. This system of dividing up the work has 
the approval of the Local Government Board. The Leeds 
City Council approached the Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, and in the first instance asked the 
Society to nominate several architects for the position of 
advisory architect; from the list supplied an architect was 
appointed at a salary of £600 per year. His duties are to 
be responsible to and advise the Council on all matters 
relating to the housing schemes. 

The Architectural Society was then asked by the 
Council to send in a list of qualified architects for carrying 
out the work; twenty-one were selected and the work is 
now in progress. 

From this list a panel of six architects were appointed to 
assist the Advisory Architect in arranging the numerous 
details of the schemes. The architects are responsible to 
the Advisory Architect, who in turn is responsible to the 
Housing Committee of the Leeds Corporation. 

The whole of the schemes are treated as one housing 
scheme and the remuneration is based upon the R. I. B. A. 
scale. The laying out of sites, the road works, and the 
clerks of works' salaries are paid by the Corporation and 
no deduction is made from the Royal Institute scale of fees. 

The whole of the work (4,000 houses) will be apportioned 
amongst practising architects in the city of Leeds. Plans 
for 2,000 houses are now in course of preparation, and this 
portion of the work has been distributed between the 
twenty-one architects. JOURNAL or THE R. I. B. A. 


Parliament and Town Planning 


The New English Housing Bill, to which the Royal 
Assent has been given, according to English press reports, 
contained a clause which provided that in all English towns 
having a population of 20,000 or more, the preparation 
of town plan should become obligatory after 1923. The 
House of Lords, with characteristic conservatism, rejected 
the clause. But the House of Commons stood firm, when 
the bill was sent back by the Lords, and reinserted the 
provision. Incidentally, this victory for the idea of sanity 
in town growth as against blind, sprawling disorder and 
chaos, is largely due to the determined efforts of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council in urging 
members of the House of Commons to adhere to their 
original decision. 


Central Consultative Board for Housing in 
the London Area 


With a view to assisting County, Municipal and 
Local Authorities of the London area in the selection 
of architects for their housing schemes, the Council of 


the Royal Institute have appointed a Central Con- 
sultative Board for the nomination of candidates qualified 
to undertake such work. 


London County Council Housing Scheme 


The London County Council, at its meeting on the 15th 
inst., approved the proposals of the Housing Committee 
for the provision of the first 10,000 dwellings under the 
Council's housing scheme within two years from the date 
of approval of the scheme by the Ministry of Health. The 
scheme as a whole provides for 29,000 new houses within 
five years of the approval of the scheme by the Ministry, 
with accommodation for approximately 145,000 persons. 

The Committee in submitting the scheme for the pro- 
vision of working-class dwellings estimated the total 
capital expenditure involved in the acquisition and laying 
out of estates and the erection of cottages under Part III. 
of the Act of 1890 as £23,560,000, or £24, 820,000, accord- 
ing to the number of houses (20 or 15) to be provided to the 
acre, while the cost of slum clearances and rehousing 
under Parts I and II of the Act is estimated at £5,370,000. 
The total expenditure under both heads may, therefore, be 
taken as approximately £310,000,000. 

It is clear, they say, that under present conditions any- 
thing approaching an economic or remunerative rent can- 
not be expected. Indeed, on the information available, 
the annual deficit on the first 10,000 cottages is estimated 
at from £451,393 to £481,544, according to the number of 
houses per acre, which represents a deficit of from £45 
25. gd, to £48 35. 1d. a year per cottage. As regards the 
remaining 19,000 cottages the deficit is estimated at from 
£582,467 to £628,291, or £30 135. 1d. to £33 15. 4d. a year 
per cottage. To these figures has to be added the esti- 
mated annual deficit of £108, 527 on block dwellings to be 
provided for rehousing in connection with the clearance of 
insanitary areas, which, however, cannot be undertaken 
before some progress is made with the provision of new 
accommodation elsewhere. The ultimate annual deficit 
upon the completion of the scheme is estimated at from 
£1,124,172 to £1,200,142.—]JounNar or THE R. I. B. A. 

Note:—Further comment on this extraordinary under- 
taking is offered іп an interview published in the West- 
minster Gazette, as follows: 

*London's (housing problem), which used to be dis- 
cussed with academic calm, has assumed giant proportions 
during the war, and now presents some really startling 
aspects. The most alarming of the propositions on which 
the London County Council has to work is that every house 
built will be entangled in a heavy deficit. The deficit ranges 
from £48 to £33. This aspect was touched on in an inter- 
view which our representative has had with Dr. Scott 
Lidgett and Mr. Gautrey. 

“ ‘Houses are to be let at the rents they would have been 
let at when the war began,’ said Mr. Gautrey. "They will 
cost more than twice as much to build, partly because of 
the increased cost of labor and materials, partly because of 
an improved standard of housing, with fewer houses to 
the acre. Five-roomed cottages, with land, drainage, lay- 
out, and erection will cost £1,000. 

“ “The rental value of such a house, to pay its own way 
and repay loans, would have at least to be doubled. 

“ ‘When the County Council shall have paid the equiva- 
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lent of a penny rate, £180,000, the Government undertakes 
to make up the deficiency under the Act. That deficiency, in 
the first set of houses to be built immediately, will amount 
to £48 per house—more than the rent actually received. 

“ ‘It is indeed а conundrum—when are we going to 
get normal conditions, in which the tenants shall pay 
economic rents? Either the Government must pay the 
balance for all time, or you must have a progressive rise of 
rents. The Government has the idea that by a gradual 
increase in the rent, a shilling a week, the tenants will be 
paying economic rent in seven years' time.' 

"Both Mr. Gautrey and Dr. Scott Lidgett appeared to 
think that a certain amount of optimism tinged this 
expectation.” 


The National Improved Housing Company, Ltd. 


English newspapers contain lengthy advertisements 
of the National Improved Housing Company, Ltd. The 
consulting architects are stated to be Sir Aston Webb, and 
Mr. Maurice Webb. From the advertisements we quote 
the following: 

“The Company will acquire from the Vendors the benefit 
and advantage of the undermentioned valuable rights, etc.: 

“(1) The Rights and Provisional Patent of the 'Con- 
dual' (registered) System of Economic Concrete Construc- 
tion. This System will enable the Company to erect houses 
much more expeditiously, and at a greatly reduced cost, as 
compared with the ordinary construction of similar types 
of houses. The 'Condual' System embodies the best 
features of concrete construction that have stood the test 
of long practical experience, together with certain improve- 
ments in material and scientific building recently intro- 
duced, and which, in the opinion of the directors, consti- 
tute a great advance on anything hitherto accomplished 
in concrete housing construction. 

“(2) An agreement with the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Winget Limited, of London, Warwick, and Paris (contrac- 
tors to the British, French, Italian, and Belgian Govern- 
ments), to supply on most favorable terms their patent 
concrete block-making machines and mixers, the popularity 
of which is world-wide. The entire output of these ma- 
chines and mixers was secured by the British Govern- 
ment and their contractors during the war. 

"By employing these machines, a house can be built in 
a few weeks. The output of each of the machines manu- 
facturing the ‘Condual’ concrete blocks is equivalent to 
about 10,000 ordinary bricks per day. 

“(3) The whole output at a fixed price of a works 
manufacturing non-inflammable paint and varnish by a 
secret process, which has been largely used by the Govern- 
ment, the London County Council, and other public 
authorities. This composition has been found from experi- 
ence to render timber and fabrics as fireproof as modern 
science can achieve at a less cost than any other similar 
material. 

“(4) The valuable rights and title to ‘Cornerettes.’— 
(Registered Trade Mark 391,825 of 1919 and Provisional 
Patent No. 14,750 of 1919.) The 'Cornerette' is a simple 
device which can be fixed by anyone to the square corner 
which then becomes round on plan and entirely prevents foul 
and dirty corners at one-tenth of the cost of constructing 
round corners. The 'Cornerette' is equally applicable to 
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old as well as new buildings, and is made by a secret 
process, which makes it germ-proof, vermin-proof, and 
practically everlasting. The market therefore is unlimited, 
and the directors anticipate a considerable profit from the 
sale of these articles. Sanitation and the prevention of foul 
and dirty corners is inseparable from healthy housing. The 
spread of disease and infectious germs can be greatly 
obviated by all floor corners being made round instead of 
square as has been persistently advocated by medical and 
sanitary experts. At the Model Homes Exhibition recently 
held at the Central Hall, Westminster, ‘Cornerettes’ 
were amongst the labor-saving exhibits, and received the 
highest commendation from the press and public, and orders 
are coming in from all parts, in addition to which hundreds 
of thousands of these articles have already been specified 
at a large profit to the company.” 

The Company offers for sale 740,000 shares at five 
shillings each. 


Acquisition of Land 


Commenting on the Land Acquisition Bill as passed 
by the House of Commons, the Westminster Gazette says 
the following: 

"We look back to the land campaign of 1909, to the 
millions spent on obtaining a valuation of land in this 
country, to the fact that practically all the land has been 
valued for taxation and rating purposes, and we reflect 
that in the present House of Commons it was not possible 
to get more than seventeen votes for the principle that land 
taken for public purposes should be taken at taxation 
value. . . . The Liberals, under the leadership of Sir 
Donald Maclean, did what was possible to them to save 
the situation and to ensure that the community should have 
the use of the land at the value set upon it for taxation 
purposes. The Government clings to its shibboleth of 
‘market value.’ To that there can be only one answer. 
The market value should not differ from taxation value. 
The State cannot have one value for land when it collects 
its dues from the owner, and another and higher value 
when the land is wanted for definite and urgent purposes. 
We аге all standing amazed at the effect of adding £60, 
000,000 a year to the value of coal. If yesterday's decision 
of the House of Commons adds but 10 per cent to the value 
of land, it is a gift of at least £600,000,000 to the landed 
interest of the country. And he would be an optimist 
indeed who believed that the effects of this Bill would be 
kept down at a 10 per cent rise in value.” 

Note:—In a country called upon to support such a 
debt burden as Great Britain's, with a military and naval 
expenditure for the coming year, with no war on hand, of 
$2,500,000,000, or something like six times its normal 
pre-war appropriation, with an internal situation by no 
means rosy, and with a general recognition of the fact that 
only a greatly increased production can save the day, one 
cannot escape putting the query: Why place this extra 
burden on production by raising the cost of housing, and 
thereby the cost of everything else, for the benefit of the 
non-producers. Their profit must be shorn off of the profits 
of production, to the loss of the workers, the manufacturers, 
and the nation itself. A great jurist once said: “England is 
always late, but never too late." But just how late can she 
be? EDITOR. 
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SAMOS 
After a Photograph by E. H. Lowber 


Spanish Abbeys 


By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING 
Photographs by E. Н. Lowser 


a thousand years of splendor behind 

them, but they stand lonely today, 
desolate, often ruined. Whereas the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries, in England, in 1535 
and thereafter, resulted chiefly in the transfer 
of wealth, both real and personal, from great 
lords spiritual to great secular lords, and the 
abbey churches were often turned into cathe- 
drals, in Spain the process was deferred until 
1835, and accompanied by actual destruction. 
What England had to bear from Puritans was in 
some sense orderly, the work of men under 
discipline; what Spain underwent was the fury 
of an insensate mob, and the Liberals who 
unchained this power were too few, or too in- 
different, to control it. The monasteries which 
had been growing richer steadily throughout the 
Renaissance, and under the régime of Jesuits 
and Bourbons, had raised, unaware, a frantic 


4 | 'HE great abbeys of Spain have more than 


and superstitious hatred under which they fell. 
In the ruin wrought by the Revolution in France 
there was an almost sacred fervor; the phrases 
of the Psalms and the Hexateuch describe the 
destruction of the Abominable Thing; kings 
and priests were to be done away with and all 
that thereto adhered. The ceremonial resump- 
tion by the state of what had been the people's 
took more than a hundred years, and the work 
Is not quite done yet, but the French republic has 
long since devoted to public uses what remains 
of Cluny and Citeaux, Fontevrault and Pré- 
montré. In Spain, the great convents that were 
sacked and burned eighty odd years ago are 
used for parish churches, are sometimes restored 
as national monuments, or are dropping to bits, 
the prey of stout saplings and enormous vines. 
And there seems no remedy: the government is 
very poor; the parishes are poorer. At Car- 
boeiro, a thriving little grove is rising on the 
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chevet and drives its roots deeper and swells 
them thicker every year between the cut stones. 
At Rivas de Sil, a piece of vault has lately 
fallen in the greatest of the cloisters, and now 
every winter will cost a section or a bay. 

Itis customary to say that in Spain the church 
is rich and the people poor, but that needs 
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S. Lorenzo DE CARBOEIRO 
After a Photograph by E. H. Lowber 


explanation. The cathedrals are very rich in 
treasures, and the chapters sell these, quietly, 
undetected; but the revenues are somewhat 
restricted. It is the Jesuits and the Frailes who 
are rich. In spite of certain laws which have 
never been repealed, the Congregations in 
Spain hold enormous wealth as corporations; 
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they are irresponsible; they are illiterate; and 
they are as indifferent to everything but wealth 
and power as are the great railways, or the 
steel mills, or oil-vendors in this country. 
They may buy painted papier-maché saints, 
and vestments embroidered by machinery, for 
their women-haunted churches, but they will 
not spend a dollar to save the lonely ruins where 
a dozen shepherds and husbandmen have 
gathered early on Sunday to hear a mass for 
eight hundred years and more. 

Yet Spain is full of these wonderful forsaken 
abbeys, perched high among jagged rocks or 
deep embosomed in leafy dells, or firm-seated 
and well-walled in the wide river valleys of the 
domain of Aragon. A few only can be noted 
here, and of these some no more than named; 
two among the mountains of Galicia, S. Pedro 
and S. Esteban; two more sturdy Benedictine 
foundations in the west, Carboeiro and Car- 
racedo; and in the east the Cistercian convents of 
Veruela and SS. Creus; lastly, the all-un- 
visited, shabby splendors of Samos. Not one 
of these lies less then two hours from the rail- 
way; in the four latter cases you may drive or 
motor; in the first two you must climb on foot 
for an hour at least straight up the huge flanks 
of the mountain. 

Benedictines built in the granite mountain- 
side, Cistercians in the fertile river-valleys, 
Carthusians on the lonely peaks; that saying 
holds true, even in Spain. Benedictine building 
is Romanesque; Cistercian, early Gothic; Jero- 
nymite, baroque; that is true only with limita- 
tions, for the currents of thought and feeling 
moved sluggishly in Spain, and the two Orders, 
one in decline, one ascendant, employed with 
variations, a mingled style,—that which we 
learned in France to call transitional, because it 
contains elements of both the old and the new. 
The building of Cluny, the building of Citeaux, 
supplied the models for monastic architecture 
for five centuries, and the great Spanish chant- 
iers had more influence in determining decora- 
tive elements than structural. 

S. Pedro de Rocas is a cave, hollowed out in 
the rock of a serrated crest, a cavern with two 
lower wings in some sort of semblance of a nave 
and aisles, ending in semi-domes; there is a stone 
slab genuine and unquestioned that preserves 
the names of seven good Christians and the 
date 573. It is bordered with such a carved 
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THE Apse or SS. CREUS—IN CATALONIA 
After a Photograph by E. H. Lowber 
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twist or rope-pattern as we find in the Asturias. 
In the twelfth century, doorways or entrance- 
arches of masonry were fashioned,—one of 
which is carved with a good leaf—and a wide 
structure was added, westward, which serves 
as ante-chapel and presbytery both, the low, 
damp grotto, with its dateless altar, being more 
fit for a curiosity than for devotion. Two tomb- 
recesses are hollowed in the rock wall of this, 
whereon lie effigies, one above the other, and 
the convent bell-arch is reared upon a huge 
boulder outside. This was one of the monasteries 
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with a wonderful vista opening at times upon 
mountain distances, till through steep chestnut 
groves and over rocky trails they emerge upon 
the grassy square in front of the church. The 
builders were more concerned with level founda- 
tions than with fine prospects, and the convent 
buildings tend to look inward, upon the three 
cloisters and other gardens and garths, and for- 
get the granite and the chestnut, the golden 
green of the tree-tops and bluish grey of sky, 
which are all the outer walls command. This, 
doubtless, was just such a hermitage as S. 


THE CHAMBER VAULT AT CARRACEDO 


After a Photograph by E. H. Lowber 


called hereditary, belonging to a great family, 
like a farm or a mine, which were abolished or 
died out in the eleventh century. 

There may be a mule-track across the moun- 
tains from behind, that the parishioners use, 
but the way that travelers visit S. Esteban de 
Rivas de Sil is to get down at the way-station 
called by that name, descend to the shaley bank 
and shout for a ferryman, climb the other bank 
and go on climbing, among fern and presently 
among oak woods, around one spur of the vast 
hill and along the flank of the next, past 
pinched vineyards and starved garden patches, 
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Peter’s among the Rocks, if S. Martin of 
Mondofiedo really founded it in 550. It was 
rebuilt by a group of monks who wanted some- 
where that they could feel safe, and nine bishops 
are counted among those that ended their days 
in quiet there. Finally, in 1295, the abbot and 
monks asked concessions of Sancho el Bravo 
which enabled them to build a church in a pure 
transitional style which recalls outlying Cis- 
tercian. The history of the abbey has been 
published more than once, by Florez in “España 
Sagrada,” by Murguia in his Galicia volume; 
and the present writer has it now in hand, the 
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immediate intention being only to note how S. 
Peter and S. Stephen alike have their founda- 
tions upon the holy hills. 

Contrary to Benedictine practice, S. Lorenzo 
de Carboeiro, though seated rather like a lesser 
Durham, directly above a stream, occupies 
fat land. To go there, travelers must take the 
Orense coach from Santiago, descend at Ban- 
deira, and either hire the one mule of the place 
or walk four or five miles. Thereafter the present 
writer enjoyed the hospitality of an English 
engineer at the mines two or three miles beyond. 
The church was founded in 1171 for the third 
time at least; it would seem that the original 
hermitage was replaced in the eleventh century 
by a cross church with five parallel apses, where- 
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After a Photograph by E. H. Lowber 


as the present has, besides a pair of little apses 
that open from the transept arms, a magnifi- 
cent ribbed ambulatory and three chapels 
that, like certain French provincial ones, span 
much more than half a circle. The barrel 
vaults of transepts and nave have fallen, and 
whatever crowned the crossing, with the ribbed 
vaults of the aisles, but the walls are standing 
yet for the most part, though in a wilderness of 
underbrush. At the western door, through 
birchen twigs and tossing creepers, may be 
made out the Compostellan array of four-and- 
twenty Elders around the archivolt. The south 
door was never quite carved. Under the eastern 
part lies a crypt corresponding, sustained by 
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VERUELA 
After a Photograph by E. H. Lowber 


strong squat piers. The nave consists of three 
bays only, not so much by reason of the narrow 
isthmus above the Deza stream, as probably 
because the money was exhausted. In some 
sudden access of wealth and influence, Carboeiro 
made a glorious beginning, and then petered out, 
and was content to stop up the west end with 
an imitation from the nearest chantier; the 
apse, on the one hand, being not the least like 
anything at Santiago, but the influence of the 
great Metropolitan sanctuary asserting itself on 
the other hand as time went by, here, as every- 
where throughout the region. 

The style of Santiago was of the elder age, 
strong rather than delicate, racy rather than 
austere, carving lions oftener than water-cress, 
and sphinxes instead of knots. The Cistercian 
is reformed and scrupulous. S. Bernard was 
down on fabliaux and the capitals alternate 
leaf-forms with entrelacs, Frankish with Mozar- 
abic elements. Typical Cistercian carving in all 
its purity, as the Spaniards understood it, ap- 
pears in the chapter-house at Veruela. That 
is the mother-house of Aragon, the oldest in 
the east, founded in mid-twelfth century. About 
the abbey the ancient walls still rear their 
battlements, but Jesuits are іп possession. 
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They may have some tinsel and trumpery 
chapel of their own, for their seminarists, within 
the clausura, but the church languishes, stripped 
and desolate. Even SS. Creus, in Catalonia, 
though unoccupied, seems less forlorn. The 
carving and ribbing of the ambulatory chapels 
is strongly Romanesque, very Burgundian, 
and far more forcible than anything at Car- 
racedo, but in the chevet and the crossing piers 
the forms are attenuated, with an approach to 
the Cistercian style. 

How far that style may be from what we 
associate with the white monks, with Pontigny, 
Fossanova, and Veruela, will appear on inspec- 
tion of the detail in a chamber above the chap- 
ter-room at Carracedo, in Leon. The foundation 
there was venerable, the site was lonely; the 
style is provincial, irregular, and in parts 
imperfect. 

SS. Creus, in Catalonia, is perhaps the most 
enchanting of Spanish abbeys and certainly the 
most accessible. It may be reached in a few hours 
from Barcelona. The Royal Abbey of the Holy 
Crosses was finally established in 1169, in a place 
fertile and yet aloof from towns and men. Build- 
ing went on there pretty steadily for a long time, 
so that, for instance, the chapter-room and foun- 
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tain-house are in the same pure early style as 
the nave, while the cloister in which they are set 
is lush fourteenth-century work, due to Jaime II 
and Blanche of Anjou. The Catalan bars and 
the French lilies are there to testify. Of the 
exquisite palace chambers built to house visiting 
monarchs, an earlier article in this series has 
already spoken: of the cloister tombs and their 
record of the great nobility of Catalonia, it 
would take too long to speak, and of the royal 
tombs in which, like reliquaries, before the 
high altar, are enshrined the conquering kings of 
Aragon, inheritors in Italy of Greek and Saracen. 
The forecourt like a city square, where guests 
were lodged, now houses tenantry, and the 
traveler who would sleep in the tiny village 
outside may hear nightingales all night, and, 
between, the rushing water below and the 
rustling poplar trees; then, in the early day, 
watch mists unveiling the square battlemented 
east end of the church and its serried cypress 
trees. All styles still figure in the enchanted 
whole, without disharmony. 

There is only a single effect at Samos, in east- 
ern Galicia. The vast domain with its hills 
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and granges, its streams and chestnut and 
beechen groves, is still enclosed with ivied walls 
that were once but the innermost cincture. 
On the narrow bank between the abbey church 
and the river that flows thereby, stands one of 
the oldest chapels in Spain, dedicated to S. 
Michael, without a carved stone or a shaped 
moulding to give it a date or a style. It tells no 
more than a skeleton. In the greatest building 
age of Spain, the early thirteenth century, a 
church arose there, sister to Leon and Avila, 
and the fashion passed and the church was 
done away with. The present edifice is baroque, 
vast and undeniably noble, with a circular 
domed sacristy that would glorify a palace. 
No other style so inspires, no other so expresses, 
the conscious pride in possessing all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them, the 
emotion of entire satisfaction with the present 
and the future in saecula saeculorum. What 
Samos is still, not fallen though forgotten, 
that once were all the rest, and the enormous 
restoration which is Ripoll, and the exquisite 
ruin which is Arlanza, and the desolation and 
dust which is Sahagun. 


Lines to a Child That Danced 


Ah, gentle child, from what mysterious source 
Comes sense of rhythmic movement so alluring; 
Who are th’ invisible friends to whom you nod 
And almost speak, as gesturing you tread 
Quaint patterns of the dance across the floor; 
What chords of harmony are struck within 

Your soul, to make you measure time and space 
With swaying form and sweet unconscious grace? 


How comes it that for you emotion finds 

Expression in a swiftly gliding step, 

An instant’s pose, a lilting whirl, that makes 

Your life seem vibrant with some life unseen? 

Have you a heart atune to fairy tones, 

Inaudible to ears that only hear 

The sounds which seem to guide your tripping feet? 
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L'Arc de Triomphe de PEtoile, July 14, 1919 


By JEAN-PAUL ALAUX 


ing, amid the fanfares of trumpets and the almost 

delirious cries of an enthusiastic crowd (the event 

is said to have been witnessed by seven million 
spectators), the Arc de Triomphe witnessed the defiling of 
a victorious army, worthy of this grandiose setting. Dur- 
ing more than two hours the great arch echoed the beat- 
ing feet of battalions led by the generals of the great war; 
the tattered standards spoke the fury of the combats 
through which they had passed and which have already 
become a part of the legend of France. So epoch-making 
an event makes it worth while to pause a moment to recall 
the story of the Arc de Triomphe de l'Etoile, which was, 
during those few memorable hours, the very symbol of 
victory. 

The arch was built by order of the Emperor and to 
the glory of the Grande Armée. The decree bears the date 
of February 18, 1806, and one cannot overpraise the grand 
conception of the Emperor who wished, on the axis of the 
Louvre, the Tuileries, and the Place de la Concorde, to add 
to so many other monuments, this arch, at once colossal 
and yet so simple that one may trace its lines with a few 
strokes of the pencil. From this center radiate, star-like, 
the twelve great avenues. It is, in its grandeur, worthy of 
the great epic it commemorates—worthy also of our own, 
which crowns its history with such a victory. 

The architect, Chalgrin, to whom is due the design, 
directed the construction of the arch up to the cornice of 
the pedestal. On his death in 1811, Goust carried on the 
Work as far as the impost of the great arch. We are in 1814! 
Work was suspended until 1823, when, the Duc d'Angou- 
léme having won a brilliant success before Cadiz, it was de- 
cided to resume the construction. Goust continued his 
work under the guidance of a commission of four architects: 
Fontaine, Debret, Gisors, and Labaire, and the Arc de 
Triomphe was carried to the first course of the architrave 
of the entablature. Huyot, the third architect, built the 
grand entablature. On July 31, 1832, a fourth architect, 
Blouet, was commissioned to finish the work without 
delay. 

The solemn inauguration took place on July 29, 1836, 
thirty years after the laying of the corner-stone. The Arc 
is 152 feet high, ahd the rectangle of the base is 137 by 68 
feet. The opening of the arch is 90 feet high and 45 feet 
wide. One finds, in the archives, that it cost 9,651,185 
francs and 62 centimes, which proves that the architects 
of its day took no liberties with exactitude! 

The Arc de Triomphe, as all the world knows, is admir- 
ably situated at the culminating point of the Champs 
Elysées which rises gently from the Louvre to the Place 
de l'Etoile. Its orientation is east-west, and it has been 
remarked that on the 20th of May the sun appears to set 
directly under the arch, as one looks down the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées. 


Its construction, if there had been no restrictions im- 


0: July 14, by a radiant and unforgettable morn- 


posed on the surrounding buildings, would have entirely 
failed in effect, but structures within 150 meters cannot 
exceed 20 meters in height, and thus the Arc, the height of 
which would be insignificant amid a jumbled and unre- 
stricted sky-line, seems really immense. Here is a splendid 
architectural demonstration of the effect possible by a 
studied and controlled contrast. 

Unhappily, a disagreeable surprise was reserved for the 
friends of Paris, when, fifteen years ago, the roof of the 
Hotel Astoria made its appearance above the sky-line, at 
the corner of the Champs Elysées and the rue Presbourg. 
Recourse was had to the law, but under a decision similar 
to that in the Merchant of Venice, it was decreed that the 
roof might be cut down, but not by an inch in excess! 
Briefly, the roof remained—so much the worse for the 
purists. In drawing up the restrictions it had been for- 
gotten that they also should apply on the streets behind 
the Arc! 

Paris, following a law that seems common to cities, 
grows westward. Thus it is to be hoped that the Avenue 
de la Grande Armée will some day mark the finest part of 
Paris, and that at the rond-point of Courbevoie, beyond the 
Neuilly bridge, there will rise another great architectural 
composition—perhaps the monument commemorative of 
our great war. The discussion is open! 

But, to return to the Arc, let us look for a moment at 
the decoration. At the foot of each of the four great piers 
are colossal sculptured groups. The most celebrated—the 
only popular one—is that of Rude representing the De- 
parture. It is crowned by a majestic winged figure—the 
Genius of War. She cries “То Arms!" and one even hears 
the singing of the Marseillaise, so skillful was the chisel of 
Rude in giving to his work life, verve, and impetuosness. 
Seeing this group, one feels that France rises as one man to 
repel the invasion. From the little child to the aged grand- 
father—all are erect, arms in hand, carried away by the 
Marseillaise. It happens here, as at the opera, where the 
group of dancers by Carpeaux so eclipsed all the others that 
no one speaks of them or even knows what they represent— 
so instinctively does the eye turn to the group at the right. 
Yet the three other groups are well worth while. That of 
Cortot represents Triumph: the other two are by Etex; 
one represents Resistance, the other, Peace. 

Above the sculpture of Rude is a bas-relief representing 
the funeral of Marceau; over the group by Cortot is an- 
other bas-relief, the battle of Aboukir. On the western 
face are two bas-reliefs: the passage of the Pont d'Arcole, 
with Napoleon, flag in hand, at the head of his troops, and 
the taking of Alexandria with the figure of Kléber wounded. 
On the sides are also two battle bas-reliefs: Jemmapes and 
Austerlitz. 

The main frieze, facing the Louvre, represents the 
Departure of the Armies; on the opposite face, their return. 
On the shields which ornament the attic story, on the in- 
terior, are inscribed the names of thirty victories. Not 
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content with this number, which would have seemed very 
meager, after the great epic, there were added the names 
of ninety-six memorable sieges. These were classed accord- 
ing to the four points of the compass, and, in order to 
prevent any jealousy, forty-eight were selected from the 
time of the Republic, and the other equal number from 
the imperial epoch! But, not yet content, and in response 
to public agitation, the number of ninety-six was increased 
to 168. And then it was found necessary to celebrate the 
names of the generals, marechals, commanders, of which 
384 were inscribed, among whom were several colonels who 
had died gloriously on the field of honor. But this figure 
again seemed too small, especially as many heroes had been 
neglected, among them the father of Victor Hugo! Thus 
there were added a further 641 names. 

On April 1, 1810, when the Arc had just begun to lift 
itself above the earth, Napoleon had the idea, in order to 
make gay the entrance of Marie Louise to Paris, of im- 
provising a scaffold and of covering it with painted canvas, 
so that she might see what the monument was to be when 
completed. In 1824 the Duc d'Angouléme, returning from 
Spain, defiled at the head of his troops through the still 
unfinished Arc. On June 4, 1837, the Arc having been 
then finished for a year, the Princess Heléne passed through 
. it in procession. On December 15, 1840, the ashes of 
Napoleon passed beneath the monument he had decreed, 
and the chroniclers of the time indicate that this was a 
joyous and sumptuous evocation of our national memories. 
The ashes were taken to the Invalides, to be deposited in 
the famous tomb where they still rest, before an immense 
crowd which stationed itself at every vantage point, in 
spite of the bitterest cold. The trees of the Champs 
Elysées were covered with human beings—the hawkers 
sold newspapers, programs, souvenir books, images of 
Epinal, and curious little copper vases, funereal in design 
and adorned with crepe. People drank coffee and hot punch. 
The Emperor's dream had been realized, for in his will he 
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had written: “I desire to be buried on the banks of the 
Seine, amid that French people I have so much loved." 

On August 3, 1842, the Arc witnessed the funeral of the 
Duc d'Orleans, and on April 2o, 1848, the revolutionary 
government distributed, at its foot, the flags of the Garde 
Nationale, and the Grande Armée, amid great enthusiasm. 
The last public function for the Arc was the funeral of 
Victor Hugo in 1885, and to whom could the Arc have 
offered a more worthy setting at such a moment than to 
the great popular poet, he who had sung so well the glories 
of the Grande Armée and of the Emperor? The catafalque 
had been designed by Charles Garnier, who had also con- 
ceived the idea of entirely shrouding the Arc with a black 
veil. The occasion attracted an immense gathering of 
those in whose thoughts were united the memory of Victor 
Hugo and of Napoleon. And, in this connection, may I not 
cite the verses of the poet in which he evokes—what we 
all hope may be distant—the ruins of Paris? Three monu- 
ments remain amid those ruins: Notre Dame, the Vendome 
column, and the Arc de Triomphe de l'Etoile; to the latter 
Hugo addresses these words: 


“Quand des toits, des clochers, des ruches tortueuses 
Des porches, des frontons, des dómes pleins d'orgueil 
Qui лд cette ville aux voix tumultueuses 

Touffue, inextricable et fourmillante à l'oeil, 

Il ne restera plus dans l'immense campagne 

Pour toute Pyramide et pour tout Panthéon 

Que deux tours de granit faites par Charlemagne 

Et qu'un pilier d’airain fait par Napoléon, 

Toi tu compléteras le triangle sublime!” 


July 14, 1919 may become the most famous date of all 
for this great national monument, for it saw the Allied 
troops of the great crusade, united by the same thought, 
pass beneath the arch, sharing with the innumerable multi- 
tude of spectators the profound conviction that they had 
won the most glorious victory of all time. 

Paris, July 20, 1919. 


American and British Schedules of Charges for 
Architects? Services 


Institute of British Architects, has just promul- 

gated a "draft" of its "Terms of Remuneration 

and Conditions of Employment of Architects." In 
both cases the basic charge named is 6 per cent of the total 
cost; beyond this point of similarity, a comparison of 
these two documents with that of the American Institute 
of Architects raises some interesting points for con- 
sideration. 

In the first place, the A. I. A. schedule is careful to 
state that under certain standard conditions 6 per cent is 
"the minimum charge." The R. I. B. A. document says 
that, for work over £2,000 "he percentage is to be б per 
cent." The I. S. A. document says it “shall be 6 per cent.” 
Do they intend to prohibit higher charges for any work 
whatever that is above this low limit of cost? Must an 
architect charge only 6 per cent for houses of $15,000 or 


T Institute of Scottish Architects, like the Royal 


even $30,000 or more? Unless an architect does few such 
at a time, and does most of the work himself, he will have 
little or nothing left out of his commission for net profit 
on that basis. The practice of cutting rates to get work 
is to be discouraged certainly. Is there any danger in 
permitting an architect to ask more than a fixed minimum 
in order to meet his costs of production and have a profit 
remaining with which to pay for the high costs of living? 
In this country we have never thought so. One wonders 
if the English and Scottish schedules are intentionally as 
mandatory as they seem. 

Payments of the fee for partial service differ also. For 
preliminary sketches we prescribe 20 per cent of the fee 
while our cousins prescribe 25 per cent; and for sketches, 
working drawings, and specifications we call for 60 per cent, 
while they call for 6624 per cent. These are not great 
differences. We, however, provide that, even if the work 
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goes forward to completion, the architect is to be paid his 
20 per cent upon completion of the preliminary sketches, 
and the further amount, up to 60 per cent, upon completion 
of working drawings and specifications. Both the English 
and Scottish schedules prescribe that the architect gets 
no payment until a contract is "entered into or order given 
for the works." This is a financial hardship long since 
disfarded by the A. I. A., and one that it seems impossible 
to justify. The Scottish schedule, strangely enough, 
provides for a payment of 5o per cent of the fee at this 
time, when the work is going ahead, but 6624 per cent for 
the same work if the project is abandoned. One wonders why. 

Regarding the ownership of drawings, the following 
clauses in the Scottish schedule are of interest: “Clause 4 
(g) All drawings, specifications, and other contract docu- 
ments, excepting as provided for in Clause 4 (NorE:— 
Probably misprint intended to read, "Clause 5”) shall 
remain in the architect's custody, but the employer shall 
be entitled to a plan, or plans, showing the drainage 
system." 

Does this really mean what it apparently says—that the 
owner is not permitted to have in his own possession any 
of the contract documents, except a plan of the drainage 
system? It would seem as if the American and British 
statements, that the documents are the property of the 
architect, cover the idea better. 

In Clause 5 the I. S. A. schedule provides that where 
the work is abandoned “the design or sketch plans and 
drawings shall, if the employer so desires, become his 
property after payment of the fees," as provided for such 
cases. This seems strangely illogical, since the employer 
is specifically denied possession of the drawings of a build- 
ing he has actually built. It would seem as if these condi- 
tions ought rather to be exactly reversed. 

Some matters are included in the English and Scottish 
documents which with us are covered in the “General 
Conditions" of the A. I. A. Standard Documents. We 
there provide that the architect shall furnish to the con- 
tractor such copies of the drawings as are reasonably 
necessary for the execution of the work. The A. I. A. 
schedule of charges does not specify how many copies 
the architect should furnish under his fee. Both the British 
and Scottish documents call upon him to furnish to the 


contractor only one set of all drawings. Who pays for the 
other sets that are required?—the owner or the contractor? 
Does the contractor know when he estimates his costs? 

They also provide that the architect is empowered to 
act on behalf of the client in constructional emergencies. 
Our present Standard Documents have eliminated this 
rather dangerous clause, leaving the responsibility for 
action in the field where it rightly belongs, on the con- 
struction manager, that is, the contractor. 

There are many matters found in the R. I. B. A. 
schedule that are peculiar to British conditions, such as 
taking out quantities, estimating dilapidations, valuing 
property, negotiating the settlement of claims under acts 
for the compulsory acquisition of property; for negotiating 
the sale of estates and property, or introducing a purchaser, 
and advising as to value if required. Many of these have 
a pleasant Old-World flavor about them which adds inter- 
est to our perusal of the document. 

The R. I. B. A. schedule also provides a scheme of pay- 
ments for the laymg out of housing developments based on 
a charge per acre: 2 guineas per acre for the first 25 acres; 
I guinea per acre for the next 275 acres; 5 shillings per 
acre on the remainder, with a minimum charge of twenty- 
five guineas. This is for merely a general plan based on 
existing maps. For carrying out the work, with usual 
complete service, the charge for road and sewer work is 
5 per cent of the cost, and for the buildings it is 5 per cent 
on the first twelve houses, 234 per cent on the next sixty, | 
134 per cent on the remainder. The fee for laying out 
grounds, planting, etc., is apparently an extra charge to be 
arranged for. 

It would seem as if the above basis would prove to be 
merely a general guide, as most housing developments 
would have some special buildings and other individual 
elements needing special consideration, and with houses of 
different sizes and costs the determination of the cost of 
"the first twelve houses" may well prove somewhat difficult. 

A comparison of the three schedules leaves one with 
the impression that the fewer special cases one attempts 
to prescribe for the better, and that the brief clauses of the 
A. I. A. document seem to answer pretty satisfactorily 
as a guide to practice, at least in this country. 

WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER. 


American Housing Notes 


Municipal Housing in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh has in force a graded tax law which penalizes 
vacant or unimproved property for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the use of such land. At the same time, the city itself 
owns about 2,000 vacant lots, acquired by sheriff sale or 
otherwise. On this property, to some of which the city has 
had title for forty or fifty years, it collects no taxes and 
has made no improvements. Very properly it has been 
suggested that this land might be used to help relieve the 
housing situation. In response to an inquiry from the City 
Council, the City Solicitor has submitted an opinion in 
which he holds that the construction of houses on munici- 
pally owned property, at the expense of taxpayers, for 
the purpose of renting these houses and deriving a revenue, 


no matter how small, is not a function of municipal govern- 
ment and would be unconstitutional. However, he indorses, 
as legal and desirable, the proposition that the city sell 
building lots to individuals who would agree to build 
homes thereon, submit the plans and specifications to 
the city council, and agree that for a period of years the 
rent asked would not exceed a stipulated price, in consid- 
eration of which the city might sell these home sites at a 
price less than current values. Another suggestion, made 
by a member of the City Council, is that the city lease lots 
to individual home-builders, making a permanent lease in 
consideration of the payment of taxes and a nominal rent 
of 4 per cent per year. An ordinance embodying this idea 
is pending in the Council. A bill, introduced at the last 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, empowering 
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municipalities in the state to acquire property for develop- 
ment and for the erection of dwellings, was allowed to die 
in committee.—Municira REVIEW. 

Note:—Of all the curious limits which are interpreted 
into the constitution none seems stranger than that which 
prevents towns and cities from taking control of the physical 
living conditions of those citizens who cannot otherwise 
escape them, while empowering, yea, obliging, those same 
towns and cities to buy land and use the taxpayers’ money 
for housing them free in hospitals, jails, houses of detention, 
and other institutions. In other words, the town can bear 
the entire burden of caring for the stream of broken and 
diseased humanity that flows from its slums, but it must 
be left to individuals to carry on slums at a profit. Con- 
stitutionality is after all a relative thing and varies with 
advancement of public opinion. Without a line of change 
in our federal constitution, the income tax is now held to 
be constitutional, where once the Supreme Court declared 
it to be quite the contrary. And as our law rests on the 
common law of England, it is worth while to remem- 
ber that London is landlord over some 3,500 cottages 
at the present time, and that, as related elsewhere in this 
number, it is proposing to invest, as landlord, a billion 
and a half dollars; also, that on the new houses it is proposed 
to erect, it may have to stand an annual deficit of nearly 
$250 per house, for a considerable period. That is what 
Pittsburgh will come to, some day, in spite of the constitu- 
tion, unless it grapples with its housing problem intelli- 
gently and not purely from a judicial point of view.— 
EDITOR. 


Housing in New York City 


There is ample evidence to support the contention that 
by the end of the current year the shortage of housing 


News 


Rebuilding France 


According to English press reports, Premier Clemenceau 
stated in his recent speech at Stenay that while Germany 
will supply the material which France lacks for rebuilding 
her shattered towns and villages, the bulk of the labor 
required will apparently be supplied by Austria, and Ger- 
man prisoners of war will soon be sent to their homes. The 
Premier mentioned that labor had been offered by Austria. 
The men to be sent are state workmen, whose output, he 
believes, will be better. 

The same reports state that M. Clemenceau found at 
Verdun a sorely-tried but valiant and greatly reduced 
population. In fact, out of 14,000 inhabitants before the 
war, only 4,000 have returned, and many will have to leave 
by the winter if their houses are not soon repaired. Verdun 
is absolutely without resources, and cannot pay its 
officials. The Premier was much moved in speaking of the 
town's heroism. It was much easier to make war than to 
make peace, he said. He left Verdun with a promise that 
the town's pressing requirements would be fulfilled—that 
labor, coal, and huts would be supplied in sufficient quanti- 
ties in good time. 
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apartments in New York City will approximate the start- 
ling figure of 35,000. Plans filed up to the present time do 
not indicate that any appreciable diminution in this short- 
age will be cared for by current building. 

The report of the housing committee of the Merchants 
Association of New York suggests, as a remedy for the 
present condition, the exemption from tax of mortgages, 
but it clearly recognizes the fact that this is merely a tem- 
porary palliative, and that it would momentarily, at least, 
only serve to encourage the release of money for building 
loans and thus set construction in motion. Obviously 
there are other grave difficulties that aggravate the present 
critical situation— prices, uncertainty of the future, and 
the general unrest among workers. The housing com- 
mittee expressed its conviction that no abatement in the 
price of building was to be expected. Other agencies in 
New York City are considering the housing problem. For 
example, the Lower Yorkville Community Council adopted 
the following resolutions to be forwarded to Governor Smith: 

I. That vacant land in the city suitable for housing be 
withdrawn from speculation. 

2. That the money in banks, etc., be made available on 
long-term mortgages for building homes. 

3. That vacant tenements unfit for use be bought by 
state or city and made into suitable dwellings. 

4. That landlords who have not improved their prop- 
erty, and whose taxes have not been raised, be prevented 
from unfairly raising rents. 

The platform of the new Labor Party, which will invite 
the support of New York voters at the next election, states 
that every housing project must fail until the holding of 
unimproved or underimproved land out of the market, in 
attending a speculative rise, has been effectively prevented 
by taxation. 


Notes 


Structural Service Department 


Due to the increasing pressure on its columns by reason 
of extending activities, and in view of the steadily increas- 
ing cost of publication, the Journal announces that for 
the present the Structural Service Department will appear 
every other issue. 


Student Field-Work in the A. E. F. 


The Journal has already made brief allusion to the 
admirable work in architectural instruction that was done 
in connection with the army student work in France. Mr. 
Ernest Coxhead, one of the teachers who labored so suc- 
cessfully in this field, has just returned to this country and 
writes to the editor as follows: 

"[ very much wish to call your attention to student 
field-work, as I conceive it might be installed to a greater 
extent in our schools of architecture. To my mind, the 
study of architecture and the appreciation of it can be 
speeded up by adopting the methods we inaugurated in 
the overseas schools, at LeMans first and later at the A.E.F. 
University at Beaune. This method was to take the 
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student /o architecture for study. The school idea is to 
place before the student paper delineations and photo- 
graphs of architecture for him to study. In the first 
instance, the student draws from the /iving model and gets 
form in three dimensions while making notes and measure- 
ments from the building, with an accompanying sense of 
masonry, all with the object of memorizing his observations. 

“In the second case, the student gets these things by 
second-hand methods as fleeting interpretation, from which 
he transcribes by redrawing, thus seeing the object in 
diminished scale and in one dimension only. 

“There is nothing new in this idea of student field-work 
as a method except its application in the curriculum in 
the overseas schools of the A.E.F., first at the A.E.F. 
School of Architecture, LeMans, and later at the College 
of Fine Arts, A.E.F. University, Beaune, Cóte d'Or. These 
were the first schools to apply this method in the teaching 
of architecture almost to the total exclusion of other 
features of training. The success attained by the students 
in getting architecture quickly has left no doubt of the value 
of the experiment, so much so that I feel we should do 
everything possible to continue the overseas school, and 
also endeavor to have the method made an important 
feature of our colleges of architecture. 

“Іп talking with some heads of colleges over here, and 
with others prominent in our profession, I have received 
the strongest endorsement and encouragement to start 
propaganda to bring this about. There is more than 
enough of the finest contemporary work in our large cities— 
work that from its supreme excellence in design can now be 
claimed as the product of the whole architectural profession 
as well as of the individual author—which furnishes 
abundant material for field-work study. 

“The claim that the four-year architectural course is 
already so overcrowded with subjects that it is difficult for 
the student to 'get through' is in itself the finest argument 
in favor of the field-work method, which, in reality, is 
nothing but a short-cut to the study and appreciation of 
architecture. 

“Тһе field-work method should, of course, be applied 


to construction tuition as well as to the esthetic side, since 
the two are so closely interrelated. Our students in France 
told me, time and time again, that their field-work study 
there was equal to three years of the book and photograph 
study methods of the schools in the States. While this 
remark was largely an ardent expression of appreciation, 
it illustrates the importance of the method." 


The Louisiana Chapter Suggests an Inquiry 
Into the High Cost of Building 


At its last meeting, the Louisiana Chapter addressed 
to the Hon. James D. O'Connor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., the following letter: 

“Dear Sir: With reference to the investigations started 
on the high cost of living, we beg to advise that, at a meet- 
ing held August 7, it was the sense of the Louisiana Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects that this investi- 
gation not only look into the high price of food products, 
but that all necessaries of life, including building materials, 
be given consideration. 

“The Chapter is of the opinion that profiteering is being 
indulged in by producers and manufacturers of almost all 
building materials and that combinations and understand- 
ings exist which are in restraint of trade and by which 
price-fixing is resorted to. 

“It is respectfully suggested, when considering laws to 
cope with profiteering and unscrupulous monopolies, that 
those affecting the building trade be not overlooked and 
that these laws provide drastic and severe punishment for 
those found guilty. 

“The Chapter fears, if something is not accomplished 
асап early date that will result in materially lowering the 
cost of living and bring about a readjustment and stabili- 
zation of prices, that the growing unrest and discontent 
prevailing in all classes of society will result in consequences 
that are frightful to contemplate. 

“Тһе Chapter believes the evidence when examined will 
show that prices of commodities advanced in greater 
ratio than the advance in labor.” 


Correspondence 


About State Societies 


To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 


In reference to the editorial in the August Journal, recit- 
ing certain questions concerning the policy of the Institute 
as established at the Fifty-second Convention on the 
amount of Institute dues to be paid and on the organiza- 
tion of state societies and their representation in the 
Institute Conventions, I would like to say, in justice to a 
considerable volume of opinion, including the opinion of 
the majority of the delegates to the Convention, opposed 
to the evident view of the editor, that the editor’s con- 
sideration seems to omit entirely most of the resolution 
referred to. 

The editorial expresses the opinion “that the very 
advocacy of state associations [by the Institute] is, in itself, 
a self-confessed failure of its ability to organize the archi- 


tectural profession and a placid avowal of its willingness 
to leave the problem to others.” 

A consideration of the whole resolution can not logically 
lead to such an opinion of the intent and purpose of the 
Institute, notwithstanding the “considerable body of 
opinion" to the contrary, of which the editor seems to be 
aware. True, the resolution is: “Тһас the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Institute be directed to encourage the organiza- 
tion of state societies"—but why stop there and attempt 
to imply that this action of the Institute was “‘a self-con- 
fessed failure of its ability to organize the profession"? 
The resolution continues: “апа invite such organizations 
to be represented at the National Convention of the Am- 
erican Institute of Architects with such status as the Board 
of Directors may determine." This part of the resolution 
is just as mandatory as the former and suggests a way to 
bring the architects now so organized, and to be organized, 
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into representation in the national body of the Institute 
at the conventions in whatever manner the board may 
determine to be best to carry out the spirit of the preambles 
of the resolution, namely, to accomplish a national organ- 
ization that "would be more representative of the archi- 
tectural profession." 

The resolution as a whole is designed to be a construc- 
tive step toward the organization of “all honorable archi- 
tects of [the] respective states” into one national organiza- 
tion, rather than an act of senility, as the editorial would 
lead one to believe. It is a method adopted by the Con- 
vention, directing, if not commanding, the Board of Direc- 
tors to bring about the organization of state societies, and 
to bring them and those already organized into relations 
with the Institute somewhat as the Chapters are, and, to 
quote the last clause of the resolution in question, “main- 
tain correspondence with the secretary or other designated 
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officer of these societies" presumably about as such 
correspondence is, or should be, maintained with the 
Chapters. 

It is an attempt to carry out in a practical manner the 
wish of the president, as expressed in his address to the 
Convention, and in his address to the Illinois Society of 
Architects, quoted in the editorial in question, rather than 
an attempt to bring all practising architects into the 
national body by reducing the dues of Institute members. 
The "whimsey" allusion to the dog and its tail should be 
reversed if it applies at all to such a national democratic 
organization as the Institute wishes to be. The state organ- 
izations, whether they be Chapters or societies, or both, will 
be the volitional part of the national body. The confusion 
arises in the head when the head can not distinguish the 
dog from its tail, or can not recognize the tail as an express- 
ive part of the dog. Henry К. Horsman. 


Book Reviews 


The Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner. 
Ву Егітн Ermer Woop. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1919. $2.25. 

In “Тһе Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner” Mrs. 
Wood has given us a concise account of what is spoken of 
as "The Housing Problem.” It is, I believe, the first 
American statement of its kind which includes within its 
scope anything like a comprehensive presentation of the 
present housing situation, local and general; of legislative 
programs, past and present, and of the various points of 
view with respect to the so-called underlying principles 
which should guide the technique of instituting effective 
housing reform. This book may well serve as a guide or 
index to the student, but it is sufficiently complete to 
afford the lay reader a basis for the establishment of an 
opinion concerning the immediate necessity for more 
broadly conceived action and also the direction which such 
action might well take. A point of departure is found in 
the recent federal effort to provide adequate living accom- 
modations for those who engaged in our expanded war 
industries. The existing housing conditions are set forth 
through a summarized historical note, and brief statements 
relating to typical local conditions present a case for action. 

What has been done by way of legislative enactment 
as well as what has been accomplished by private initia- 
tive in the United States is presented in two well-organized 
chapters. Of particular interest at this moment, of course, 
is the review of “Тһе Experience of Foreign Countries" 
wherein one gains a general view of how this particular 
problem has been approached by other nations of the world 
and something, naturally, of the importance which is now 
coming to be attached to the provision of a more adequate 
environment for the common man. The chapter which 
deals with “Тһе Beginning of Constructive Housing Legis- 
lation in the United States” 1s most pertinent at this time. 
By contrast with the programs of other nations, it is 
interesting and instructive, for, as Mrs. Wood points out 
in effect, we have not as yet seriously compromised the 
situation by bad constructive programs of action; we have 


a clear field before us and literally a world of experience 
to draw upon when we initiate the next step, as we shall. 
Thus far the presentation is largely in the nature of matter- 
of-fact statements and arguments, all of which represents 
a painstaking study of evidence. 

It is the last two chapters which will arrest the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful reader, for here is presented a dis- 
cussion of the underlying arguments upon which Mrs. 
Wood bases her “presumption in favor of constructive 
housing legislation in the United States,” a program for 
which ts presented in the last chapter. In brief, the author 
assumes properly that the problem as such arises out of 
the same or similar causes the world over, and that there 
is no valid reason to suggest that its solution will be found 
in the United States by a technique which has failed else- 
where. The presumption that we should embark upon a 
program of constructive housing legislation is sustained 
by an argument in which the author deals with this phase 
of the subject under five major headings: the Constitutional, 
the Economic, the Social, the Philosophic, and the Pes- 
simistic Objections. 

It is the final chapter, “Outline of a Comprehensive 
Housing Policy for the United States,” which naturally 
demands the closest study. If viewed from the standpoint 
of what might logically constitute the next step, it presents 
a very great deal to commend it. It is pointed out that 
"any comprehensive plan looking to an even tolerably 
satisfactory solution of the housing problem in the United 
States must include the simultaneous and correlated 
development of restrictive and constructive housing legisla- 
tion in their most effective forms. Thus far we have failed 
in this country because we have had only restrictive laws. 
The two types are in no sense antagonistic, but are 
mutually complementary, and neither can be satisfactorily 
enforced without the other. Restrictive housing legisla- 
tion alone will not do, because no restrictive law can set 
satisfactorily high standards, or having set them, dare 
enforce them, unless, or farther than, constructive housing 
legislation is simultaneously supplying the demand for 
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dwellings of the required standard and rental. Otherwise 
those intended to be benefited would be deprived even of 
the apologies for houses they now possess. Increase of 
wages by itself will not meet the difficulty... . The landlord 
will merely raise rents to correspond." The functions 
which should be performed by the municipality, the state, 
and the nation with respect to regulation, and the use of 
credit, along paths similar to those already established 
by other nations are outlined in considerable detail. It 
would be unfair to discuss these definite suggestions with- 
out including the entire program as presented. The pro- 
gram is workable; the most radical of its proposals—if 
they may be called radical today—falls well within the 
area of governmental action which our habits and thoughts 
have come (quite recently) to associate with what is right 
and proper. This program does not upset our institutions; 
it maps out certain areas over which the functions of 
government are to be made to expand. This merit consti- 
tutes at the same time its fault and its weakness. The pro- 
gram makes no attack upon our institutions and our cus- 
toms which are so largely responsible for bringing about 
the present situation. These institutions are to continue, 
under this handicap of legislation, to run their course with- 
out abatement. The program does not set about eliminat- 
ing the causes. 

I understand fully that we must have restrictive legisla- 
tion of a type more drastic than we are accustomed to 
enact; I likewise know that we must also have restrictive 
legislation of the type and kind suggested: but I am fully 
convinced that the mere enactment of the full program 
into law will not, under present conditions, achieve the 
results desired. This program fails to come to grip with 
the land question. So long as we fail to arrest the develop- 
ment of the increment in land values for private use, so 
long will we have congested cities and slums. For it is the 
prospective speculative profit in land which will in reality 
limit the power of restrictive as well as constructive legisla- 
tion: legislative measures will continue to be framed in 
conformity to this prospective gain. Direct and not in- 
direct control of the increment in land arising out of occu- 
pancy is an essential preliminary step toward the develop- 
ment of better housing conditions. 

And back of the land question, of course, is the still 
larger aspect—unskilled wage earners! The very phrase gives 
us away. All of our legislative action in this as in other 
phases of our attempt to organize a better society will be 
of little avail so Jong as all production is actuated by that 
spirit which fosters the development of an ever-increasing 
army of unskilled wage earners. 


FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN. 


Obituary 


George Thomas Tilden 


Elected to the Institute in 1874; to Fellowship in 1889 

Died at Milton, Mass., July 10, 1919 

Mr. Tilden was born in Concord, N. H., on March 19, 
1845. His father was William Phillips Tilden, for many 
years a prominent Unitarian clergyman in Boston. His 
mother was Mary Jacobs (Foster) Tilden, a native of 
Scituate. George Thomas Tilden was educated at the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and, after graduation, worked in 
the office of Ware and Van Bruntin Boston. He attended lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute in Boston, the forerunner of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and went to Paris in 
1869, where he studied in the atelier of Emile Vaudremer. 

On returning to this country, he began the practice of 
his profession in Boston, and in 1880 became associated 
with Arthur Rotch, under the firm name of Rotch and 
Tilden. For the following fifteen years this was one of the 
most active architectural firms in New England and also 
in New York City, Washington, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and other places. Since Mr. Rotch's death in 1895 
Mr. Tilden practised alone. About three years ago he gave 
up his Boston office and had virtually retired from active 
participation in professional work, although he kept an 
office at his home in Milton. He was trustee of the Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship. For a long time he was a member 
of the Royal Arcanum and one of the charter members of 
the branch of that society in Dorchester and Boston, but 
he had retired from active membership some years ago. 
He was a life member of the Boston Young Men's Christian 
Union and also a life member of the American Unitarian 
Association. He had lived forty-three years in Milton, 
Mass., and was active in town affairs there, as well as an 
interested member of the First Parish Church. 

On October 5, 1871, Mr. Tilden married Miss Alice 
Olmsted Butler, of Cincinnati, Ohio, daughter of Major 
John B. Butler, of the Ordnance Corps, U. S. Army, and 
Catherine Selina (Gazzam) Butler, of Pittsburgh. 

Among the more important work executed by Mr. 
Tilden there may be mentioned the Milton (Mass.) Town 
Hall; Sargent Normal School building and gymnasium, 
Cambridge, Mass.; the Art Museum, Wellesley College; 
Plymouth (Mass.) High School; Jesup Hall, Williams 
College; Parish House, First Parish Church, Milton, Mass.; 
Public Library, Billerica, Mass.; Blue Hill Observatory, 
Milton, Mass.; American Legion of Honor Building, 
Boston, Mass.; "Ventfort Hall" and “Belvoir Terrace" 
at Lenox, Mass., and many private residences in the 
eastern section of the United States. 
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Meeting of the Executive Committee, Detroit, Mich., August 15 and 16, 1919 


Members Present. The full Committee was in attendance. 

Department of Public Works. The Committee discussed 
the bill now before Congress, an account of which has already 
appeared in the Journal. 

The Secretary reported that the Engineering Council is now 
carrying on extensive propaganda in favor of the bill and has 
addressed a letter to all organizations participating in the Chicago 
conference asking for contributions to a fund of $100,000 to 
finance the campaign. 

It was resolved, that Mr. Pond, of the Committee on Public 
Works, who has represented the Institute in this matter, be asked 
for an immediate report on the bill, giving his opinion on its various 
provisions with due regard to their effect on the architectural 

rofession, and that Mr. E. J. Russell, who it is understood has 
en invited by the conference to represent the architectural pro- 
fession on its Executive Committee, also be asked for an express- 
ion of opinion and the action which he believed the Institute 
should take and that the letter of the Engineering Council be 
referred to the President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer with 
wer to act, on the basis of the reports received from Messrs. 
ond and Russell. 

Omnibus Public Buildings Bill. The Secretary reported 
that the Omnibus Public Buildings Bill, which was introduced 
but not acted upon at the preceding Congress, would not be in- 
troduced at the present session. The House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds has decided to prepare a bill for the regular 
session 1n December. It is understood tat large appropriations 
will be carried as in the former bill, but the attitude of the Com- 
mittee with regard to Section 24 of the old bill is not definitely 
known. This Section provided for the employment of private 
architects under a form of competition to be conducted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, such competitions to be limited to the 
architects of the state in which the building is to be erected. 

The progress of this legislation has been carefully observed 
from the beginning and it has been stated by the Chairman of the 
House Committee, Mr. Langley, that the Institute will be advised 
of any hearings that may be held on the provisions of Section 24 
in order that it may send representatives if it desires. 

Proposed legislation embodied in H.R. 7656 for the abolition 
of the U. S. Housing Corporation was considered; also the favor- 
able report from the House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Proposed Abolition of U. S. Housing Corporation. This 
bill is now on the House Calendar and may be acted upon by 
unanimous consent at the present session. So far, no definite 
action has been taken by the Institute in this matter, which has a 
direct bearing on the proposed legislation (the Tinkham Bill) 
creating a permanent Housing Bureau in the Department of Labor. 

ter a general discussion of the provisions of this bill, and 
of its general relation to the Tinkham bill, it was resolved, that, 
while in the opinion of the Executive Committee the American 
Institute believes the present operations of the Housing Depart- 
ment of the Department of Labor are not for the best interests of 
housing conditions in the United States, it does not believe the 
proposed abolition of the Housing Bureau, involving the immediate 
disposal of all its properties, to be wise. 

Bureau of Housing and Living Conditions. H.R. 7014, a 
bill introduced by Congressman Tinkham to create a Bureau of 
Housing and Living Conditions in the Department of Labor was 
then considered. This bill had been submitted to the members of 
the Executive Committee by mail for their advance consideration; 
also a copy of a letter of July 14 from Secretary Wilson to Mr. 
Langley, Chairman of the House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, before which the bill is pending. It was resolved, 
that the Executive Committee endorses the Tinkham bill for 
the creation of a Bureau of Housing and Living Conditions in the 
Department of Labor. 

State Societies of Architects. It was reported that, in 
accordance with the Convention resolution directing the Board 
of Directors to encourage the organization of state architectural 


societies, and to coóperate with those societies, two communica- 
tions have been sent—one to Chapters, on June 14, 1919, trans- 
mitting the Convention resolution in full; and the other, dated 

uly 15, 1919, to the fifteen state societies throughout the country. 

his last communication summarized the wishes of the Conven- 
tion, offered the coóperation of the Institute and requested a copy 
of the constitution and by-laws of the society. So far but two 
responses have been received, both from state associations of the 
Institute. It was resolved, that the Secretary be authorized to 
send an invitation, which should first be submitted to the Board 
for approval by mail, to each of the state societies, asking them to 
send one or more representatives to the next Institute Convention. 
In this invitation there should be expressed the hope that the 
representatives of the state societies will come ready to present 
papers, or join in the discussions, concerning the problems which 
are of interest to the profession as a whole. 

Improvement of Farm Buildings. The Secretary read the 
resolution adopted by the Fifty-second Convention which directed 
that the Board of Directors encourage by every lawful means, and 
through the medium of the various Chapters, a nation-wide 
movement to improve the architectural treatment of farm-build- 
ings of the countryside. It was resolved, that the President be 
requested to appoint a special Committee to develop this work 
for the Institute. 

Gratuitous Expert Service from Contractors and Ma- 
terial Men. Consideration was given to the resolution of the 
Fifty-second Convention to the effect that securing gratuitous 
expert service from contractors or material men in connection with 
the prepararon of plans and specifications is contrary to the 
spirit of the Circular of Advice, and otherwise discreditable. 

The best means for making this resolution generally known to 
the membership and the profession were then considered, and it 
was resolved, that the Secretary be authorized to notify the 
members of the Institute with regard to this Convention action, 
and to include in the communication notes of any other matters 
of general Institute business which it may be desirable to bring 
to the attention of the membership. 

Report of Special Committee on Cooperation with 
French Architects. Mr. Butler, as Chairman of the Special 
Committee on Coóperation with the French architects, trans- 
mitted a report. [The substance of this was printed at length in 
the August Journal.] 

The report concluded with the following recommendations: 

I. That the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors 
of the Institute appoint a permanent Franco-American Com- 
mittee to coóperate with the Office du Batiment, in which the 
Structural Service Committee and the Committee on Contracts 
and Specifications would be represented, and that the Committee 
be authorized to add to its membership engineers, contractors, 
material men, etc., as may prove desirable. 

2. That provision be made in the Budget for the expenses of 
carrying on the work of this Committee. 

i That the Committee be authorized to employ the necessary 
publicity in the Institute, and to secure the coóperation of the 
Chapters through subcommittees, in the matter of placing the 
proposed bond issue of the “Собрегабуе of the Société des Archi- 
tectes Diplômes” when satisfactory information as to its terms of 
the bond issue has been furnished. 

It was resolved, that the President be empowered to appoint 
a permanent Franco-American Committee constituted and in- 
structed in the manner recommended by the Special Committee; 
that the matter of financial coóperation between French archi- 
tects and the Institute, or its membership, be referred to this Joint 
Committee when it is appointed. . 

Greetings from the R.I.B.A. The President reported a cable- 
gram from the Royal Institute of British Architects as follows: 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects salutes all American 
architects and sends them brotherly greetings and congratulations 
on conclusion of victorious peace.—Simpson. 

The President was requested to make reply expressing the 
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pleasure of the Board of Directors in the receipt of this message, 
on behalf of the architects of the United States, and reciprocating 
the greeting. 

Report of the Treasurer. The Treasurer submitted the 
Auditors' statement of the finances of the Institute to the close 
of business on uly 31, 1919. While the general financial situation 
was found to be satisfactory, it was noted that the collection of 
dues, particularly from those indebted for years prior to 1919, 
was not what it should be, especially in view of improved business 
conditions. There was outstanding, on July 31, approximately 
$10,000 in back dues, and to collect this amount the Treasurer 
proposes to send out a special notice. The report was accepted. 

Endowment Fund. With reference to the resolution of the 
Fifty-second Convention directing the Board of Directors to 
present to the next Convention an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the establishment of a permanent Endowment Fund, 
the President was requested to appoint a Committee of three, of 
which the Treasurer shall be Chairman, to draft an amendment 
for submission at the next Board meeting. 

Equalization of Delegate Expenses. Consideration was 
given to the resolution of the Fifty-second Convention directing 
that the Board of Directors make further efforts to devise some 
fairer method than that heretofore employed for equalizing 
delegates’ expenses at Conventions, and the Secretary was re- 
quested to write to the officers of the Chapters inviting suggestions 
in this matter. 

The Reserve Fund. Under authority of the resolution of the 
Fifty-second Convention concerning the Reserve Fund, it was 
resolved. that the Treasurer be authorized, should it be necessary, 
to transfer from the Reserve Fund account to the General Fund 
of the Institute, under the conditions stated in the resolution of 
the Fifty-second Convention, a sum not in excess of $10,000 for 
the purposes specified in the Convention resolution. 

Remission of Initiation Fee. With reference to the 
remission of the initiation fee, reduced by the Fifty-second 
Convention from $30 to $20, it was resolved, that the initia- 
tion fee, to the extent of $15, be remitted during 1919 for all 
applicants who were Chapter members at the time of or prior 
to the Fiftieth Convention, December 6 to 8, 1916. 

Basic Building Code. The Secretary presented a preliminary 
report from Mr. Boyd, Chairman of the Basic Building Code 
Committee, with particular reference: 

To the formation of an advisory subcommittee on plaster and 
stucco, for which a personnel, representatives of more than thirty 
of the leading technical and bui ding associations, was suggested, 
and the printing of a letterhead for the same; to the conventions 
and work of the American Society for Testing Materials and the 
American Concrete Institute and the desire ol the Chairman that 
the Institute take a more active part in the work of these associa- 
tions, through its Chapters and through membership on a joint 
committee on reinforced concrete. 

Mr. Boyd also requested that the Executive Committee place 
on the schedule, for action by the Board of Directors at its next 
meeting, the adoption of the various standards proposed by Prof. 
Thomas Nolan in the report of the Committee on Materials and 
Methods as made to the Fifty-first Convention of the Institute. 

After a study of the preliminary report and after discussion 
of the relations which the Institute should bear toward the activi- 
ties and reports of the various technical organizations mentioned, 
the Secretary was requested to advise the Chairman to the effect 
that work of this sort ought to be done by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards; and that the efforts of the Basic Building Code Committee 
should be devoted to bringing about the preparation of a Basic 
Building Code by the Bureau of Standards, as outlined in the 
instructions to the Committee. 

In discussing the findings and the reports of special committees 
of various technical societies, it was the sense of the meeting that 
the Institute is not in a position to pass expert judgment in detail 
and to say conclusively to its membership that such reports con- 
stitute the final and best authority on the subjects they cover; 
but the Executive Committee believes, because of its knowledge 
of the methods by which these standards are produced, that the 
findings of the various committees of the National Fire Protection 
Association and the American Society for Testing Materials, as 
approved and issued by these societies, are the bat obtainable 
guides and recommend their use by the members of the Institute. 

Work of the Committee on Education. The President 
read a letter from C. C. Zantzinger, Chairman of the Committee 


on Education, with regard to completing the personnel of that 
Committee, and with regard to a meeting with the special com- 
mittee of the Association of American Co eges. At that meeting 
methods were considered by which appreciation of the fine arts 
might be introduced into all the colleges. The Committee on Edu- 
cation has di the best means for accomplishing this pur- 
pose and is considering the publication of a textbook suitable for 
general use in the colleges. I'he Committee desired authorization 
to proceed along these lines, it being understood that any expenses 
incurred are not to be chargeable against the Institute, but that 
the Committee itself will raise the money. It was resolved, that 
the Executive Committee approve the work which the Com- 
mittee on Education is doing, and request further detail concern- 
ing the character of the textbook and the proposed methods of 
financing for approval by the Board in advance of its issuance. 
The matter is Wa for further action if possible at the November 
Board meeting. 

The Art Service League. The President presented a com- 
munication of August 4, 1919, from Frederick W. Perkins, Secre- 
tary of the Art Service League, organized in Chicago, for the 
purpose of uniting the efforts of art workers in public service, civic, 
state, and national, to coóperate in bringing about a better under- 
standing by the public of the value and proper application of art 
and the development of its use as a national asset, and to promote 
among its members better acquaintance with current questions 
and a more active participation in public affairs. 

Mr. Perkins expressed the hope that he would be authorized 
by the Board of Directors to advocate the formation of art service 
leagues in the territories of the Institute Chapters and by the 
initiative of Institute members, with the idea that these several 
leagues merged eventually into one national organization. 
Should this suggestion be favorably acted upon, Mr. Perkins sug- 

ested that a circular letter be sent from the headquarters of the 

nstitute to the officers and executive committees of all Chapters, 
expressing the conviction that such action will be of direct benefit 
to the Institute and to the public. It was resolved, that Mr. 
Perkin's suggestions be complied with and the Secretary was 
requested to follow the procedure outlined by Mr. Perkins, with 
respect to participation of the Institute. His communication to 
the Chapters should contain the suggestion that, in so far as 
organizations of a similar character to the type proposed by Mr. 
Perkins already exist, coöperation with them should be encouraged 
rather than the creation of a new organization. 

Revision of Circular of Advice and Canons of Ethics. 
Mr. Parker, as Chairman of a Special Committee, appointed at 
the post-Convention Board meeting, reported as follows concern- 
ing the proposed revision of the Circular of Advice and Canons of 
Ethics, as submitted by the Illinois Chapter, and as referred to 
the Board of Directors by the Convention for their consideration. 

The proposed revisions were carefully considered by the Secre- 
tary in conjunction with R. C. Sturgis and H. H. Kendall acting 
in place of Mr. La Farge. The suggested changes, apart from 
relatively unimportant verbal changes, involve two major points: 

(a) Inclusion of definition of an architect's service as a 
builder under certain conditions of remuneration. 

(2) Addition of the word "formal" before the word “сот- 
petition." 

The Convention believes it is not yet desirable to do the 
former and that it is dangerous to do the latter without similar 
changes in the competition code. Unless the entire Circular of 
Advice is redrafted, 1t seems undesirable to act on a few relatively 
unimportant verbal changes, even if they are of themselves 
approved. When other changes make a more extended revision 
desirable, the Committee would advise including the following two 
changes: 

(а) Par. 11 “On offering services gratuitously"—omit the 
last five words “and is to be condemned," as there is 
no punishable offense involved. 

(^) Revise the preamble to the Canons, to note that punish- 
ment is involved. 

The Committee advised no change at this time. 

The Executive Committee concurred, but requested the Com- 
mittee to consider the drafting of a statement of the professional 
relationship of the architect to his work for inclusion in the 
Circular, and to report further. 

It was resolved, that final action on this report be referred to 
the Board at the November meeting, and in the meantime a sum- 
mary of the report is to be sent to the Board by mail. 
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Post-War Committee. Robert D. Kohn, member of the 
Executive Council of the Post-War Committee reported that the 
Executive Council, Messrs. Dunning, Medary, and Kohn, had 
held a meeting in Detroit on August 14, at which time a prelim- 
inary report was formulated. This report was then submitted by 
Mr. Kohn verbally, and supplemented by Mr. Medary. At the 
request of the Executive Council, the preliminary report was not 
entered upon the records and the suggestions of the Executive 
Committee on its various sections were received informally. 

With regard to competitions, the Post-War Committee reported 
that it was considering the appointment of a Committee to study 
the subject of ways and means by which the young practitioner 
may establish himself in his practice without resorting to compe- 
titions. 

The Committee also reported that it plans to call a conference 
some time this fall, perhaps in Detroit in November, in which 
many professional organizations will take part, with the object of 
discussing and developing the idea of a league of professions. The 
Institute was formally invited to participate officially in this 
conference, and the invitation was accepted by the Executive 
Committee. 

Articles 12 and 13 of the Circular of Advice. Consideration 
was given to the resolution of the Convention which referred to 
the Board for further recommendation the phraseology of Articles 
I2 and 13 of the Circular of Advice, with regard to advertising. 

The Secretary, as Chairman of the Special Committee charged 
with study of the proposed complete revision of the Circular of 
Advice, stated that Articles 12 and 13, as discussed at the Con- 
vention, have been considered as part of the revision of the entire 
Circular, and that the Committee offered no separate report on 
these two sections. 

Model Registration Law. Mr. Schmidt, Chairman of the 
Committee on Registration Laws, reported that the model form 
of law for the registration of architects has been printed in the 
ium and also as a separate pamphlet, of which copies have 

n distributed to various Chapters and individuals, but of which 
there has been no distribution to all Chapters. He called atten- 
tion to the Convention resolution which directed that the attention 
of each Chapter be called to the fact that copies of the model law, 
approved by the Institute, and also helpful advice of the Institute 
Committee, might be obtained by correspondence with The 
Octagon. 

It was resolved, that the Secretary be requested to transmit 
to the Secretary of each Chapter of the Institute the Convention 
resolution and the model Registration Law, and that in this com- 
munication it should be made clear that the motive of every regis-. 
tration law should not be to exclude those who are already prac- 
tising. No new law should have for its intent—and the model law 
of the Institute has no such intent—the exclusion from practice 
of men who are really competent to design buildings. 

Cost-Plus-Fee Documents. Mr. Parker, Chairman of the 
Committee on Contracts, reported that on July 21, 1919, a Fourth 
Tentative Draft of a Form of Agreement between Contractor and 
Owner on the Cost-Plus-Fee Basis, with a Circular of Information 
accompanying the same, were distributed to the entire member- 
ship of the Institute and to various associations representing the 
technical and building organizations of the country. Comments 
and criticisms were called for and these are now being received. 
It is hoped to issue the final document in the early fall. 

Letter from National Association of Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers. The Secretary reported a letter from the 
Chairman of the Special Architects’ Committee of the N.A.E.C.D., 
which proposed closer coóperation between the architects and the 
subcontractors in general, and in particular the preparation of a 
form of Subcontract on the Cost-Plus-Fee Basis in preference to 
the stipulated sum contract form now in use, and the standardiza- 
tion ос сы specifications, and suggested that the N.A.E.C.D. 
and the Institute coóperate in an effort to formulate and promul- 
gate, with explanatory notes, on the use of alternatives, a standard 
specification. 

It was resolved, that the communication be referred to the 
Committee on Contracts, to the Structural Service Committee, 
and to the Post- War Committee with a request for recommenda- 
tions for the November Board meeting. 

Competitions. Mr. Schmidt, Chairman of the Committee 
on Competitions, reported that a communication was addressed 
by him on July 19 to many of the foreign architectural societies, 
forty-four in all, in which copies of the competition documents of 
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the American Institute were transmitted, and in which inquiries 
were made concerning competition practice in foreign countries, 
the development of the idea, and its present status. The data 
collected will be used by the Committee in its study of the subject 
of competitions, as directed by the Board. 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards. The President 
reported that under authority of the Convention, the President 
and Secretary have formally approved, on behalf of the Institute, 
the plan of the National Board for jurisdictional awards in the 
building industry. 
The organization meeting of the Board was held in Washing- 
ton, on August 11, at which time E. J. Russell, who was appointed 
by the President as the Institute's representative, was elected 
rmanent Chairman. The next meeting of the Jurisdictional 
ard will occur in November, at which time decisions binding 
on the membership of the various organizations represented will 
be rendered. These decisions will be transmitted 1n due course 
to the Institute. 
Proposed Organization of American Standards Asso- 
ciation. There was presented a report of a conference on indus- 
trial safety codes held at the Bureau of Standards, and a proposal 
for the organization of an American Standards Association. Also 
a letter ballot addressed to the Institute asking for a vote on the 
plan of organization preferred, and if the Institute would partici- 
pate as a member if such association were formed. It was resolved, 
that “Plan В” be accepted and the Bureau of Standards so noti- 
fied; the Secretary was requested to fill out the ballot accordingly. 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Conference in Chicago. A 
report of July 22 from Emery Stanford Hall was submitted. He 
attended a conference of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in Chicago, on June 30, representing the Structural Service and 
Small House Committees of the Institute. 
This conference was a unit in desiring to establish uniform 
standards for grading and sizes of lumber, and grading and sizes 
and type of mouldings for the entire United States, with the hope 
that Canada would adopt similar standards. Practically every 
discussion of topics before the conference terminated in resolu- 
tions referring the subject matter to the Engineering Bureau of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers' Association to draft defini- 
tions of terms, define grades, and tabulate standards of size which 
would apply to the entire lumber product of the United States. 
This Bureau was instructed to coóperate fully with the Institute 
and the national engineering societies. 
The execution of these instructions will practically cause the 
Committee to prepare a textbook on lumber, grading, and sizes 
applying to the territory of the United States. 
The report was accepted. 
Assignment of Chapters to Board Members. Pending 
final action by the Post-War Committee, and also by the Com- 
mittee on Regional Representation, Chapters were assigned to 
Board members as follows, each member being charged with the 
duty of aiding his Chapters whenever possible in local problems. 
To Mr. Kohn: The Central New York, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Southern Pennsylvania, and New Jersey Chapters. 

To Mr. Donn: The Cincinnati, Virginia, and the Washington 
(D. C.) Chapters. 

To Mr. Zantzinger: The Philadelphia and Baltimore Chapters. 

To Mr. Kendall: The Boston, Connecticut, and the Rhode 
Island Chapters. 

To Mr. Favrot: The North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and the Texas Chapters. 

To Mr. Ittner: The Colorado, Kansas City, Kentucky, Neb- 

raska, St. Louis, and Tennessee Chapters. 

To Mr. Hewitt: The Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, and the 

Michigan Chapters. 

To Mr. Schmidt: The Illinois, Toledo, Dayton, Columbus, and 

the Cleveland Chapters. 

To Mr. Lawrence: The Oregon and the Washington State 

Chapters. 

To Mr. Faville: The San Francisco and the Southern Cali- 

fornia Chapters. 

To Mr. Fenner: The New York and Brooklyn Chapters. 

The Secretary spoke of the desirability of having each Chapter 
visited officially once each year by a member of the Board, and 
it was the sense of the meeting shat as far as possible Directors 
should endeavor to visit each of the Chapters assigned to them. 

Annuary and Proceedings. The Executive Secretary 
reported that the Annuary was in type prior to the Convention, 
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except for the names of officers and personnels of standing and 
pe committees. Although the committees were appointed on 

e dy following the Convention, it was not possible to secure 
more than the 150 acceptances necessary, and new appointments 
for those who declined, until the middle of July. At that time 
only a few vacancies remained, and it was decided to print the 
Annuary without further delay, indicating such vacancies by notes. 
The Annuary was printed and mailed in the latter part of July. 

The Proceedings were mailed on August 8, about thirty days 
sooner than on any previous occasion. The period for editing 
and printing the Proceedings could be „Жук ы reduced were it 
not for a demand by those who take leading parts in Convention 
discussion that they be furnished with galley proof for correction. 
In the present case, manuscript, or galley proof, was furnished to 
an unusually large number, and this distribution required con- 
siderable time. From an experience of four years it js believed to 
be preferable to have a satisfactory and accurate record, secured 
by distribution of galley proof rather than to have the Proceed- 
ings rushed through without giving such opportunity to those who 
wish to make sure that their remarks convey the meaning in- 
tended—even though several weeks of time would be saved thereby. 

It was resolved, that the report be accepted and the work of 
the Executive Secretary in editing these two documents be 
commended. 

Revision of Disciplinary Rules. At the April meeting of 
the Board, the Rules for the Guidance of the Committee on Prac- 
tice and the Judiciary Committee were submitted in revised form 
by the Chairman of the Judiciary and Practice Committees. It 
was resolved then that the revision be accepted subject to the 
approval of Institute Counsel. The document has been sub- 
mitted to Institute Counsel who has commented thereon in a 
letter of June 11, 1919, in which several changes were proposed. 
These suggestions were submitted for comment to the present 
Chairman of the Disciplinary Committees, and to Mr. Sellers, 
the former Chairman of the Judiciary Committee. Letters from 
Mr. Jensen and Mr. Sellers were then read, and Mr. Schmidt 
expressed his views verbally. It was resolved, that letter from 
Institute Counsel be referred to the Chairmen of the Judiciary 
and Practice Committees to take up with counsel and report at 
the November Board meeting. 

Public Information Work Done by D. K. Boyd. The atten- 
tion of the Executive Committee was called to public information 
work done by D. K. Boyd, in Philadelphia, by the publication in 


the Philadelphia papers of a comprehensive letter by Mr. Boyd 
concerning the personnel of a Committee of One Hundred appointed 
to suggest candidates for city offices. In this letter Mr. Boyd 
commented upon the absence of architects from a supposedly 
representative committee and took the opportunity to point out 
what has been done for the city of Philadelphia by the leading 
architects there. 

Institute Membership. The President presented a letter 
from Frederick W. Perkins, Chairman of the Committee on Insti- 
tute Membership, which is summarized as follows: 

The Executive Council of the Committee, consisting of the 
Chairman and Messrs. C. H. Hammond and Henry K. Holsman, 
have issued a letter of August 7, 1919, to the Chapters of the 
Institute, advising the Chapters of the duties of the Committee, 
of the necessity of the Institute for increased membership, and 
of the new form of application which simplifies procedure. This 
letter also called for 1 submission of data from each Chapter 
concerning architects and architectural associations affiliated and 
unaffiliated with the Institute. From this data the Executive 
Council can develop its program based on a knowledge of con- 
ditions existing throughout the United States. 

Both of these communications were received with great interest 
by the Executive Committee and the report was accepted. 

November Board Meeting. It was resolved that the next 
Board meeting be held in New York on November 11 and 12. 

Meetings with Michigan Chapter. On Friday evening, 
the r«th, the members of the Executive Committee were enter- 
tained by the Michigan Chapter at the Detroit Golf Club. This 
gathering of architects was well attended by members of the Chap- 
ter and by members of the Michigan Society of Architects, which 
was then meeting in Detroit. Following a most enjoyable dinner, 
at which more than sixtv architects were present, there were in- 
formal talks and discussions by the Institute representatives and 
by local men, on the problems and joys of the profession. It was 
the sense of the meeting, which adjourned at a late hour, that 
everyone present had heard some message or found some new 
inspiration, which would help him to better things in his practice. 

On Saturday, the 16th, the officers and directors of the Michigan 
Chapter entertained the Executive Committee at luncheon at the 
Detroit Boat Club, and this occasion, like the preceding one, was 
utilized for the making of new acquaintances, and for establishing 
a closer understanding between the National officers and the 
Detroit architects. 
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Shadows and Straws 


AVE YOU EVER BEEN BITTEN by 
the quality standardization bug? It is a 
persistent little encephaloid, unclassed 
as yet by the entomologists, but its proboscis is 
laden with some subtle poison, the effect of 
which seems to be agreeable to a goodly num- 
ber of people. Soon after the sting, which ap- 
pears to be painless, the brain becomes aglow 
with the pleasant dream of a standardized 
universe, in which everything from a pin to a 
planet has been classified, catalogued, indexed, 
numbered, cross-referenced, and then settled 
forever. In the matter of making buildings, 
the standardization passion is manifesting itself 
to an annoying extent. Everything is to be 
standardized and resolved into a finality. Then, 
with the help of the various "services" that 
exist, whereby we may have, for ten cents, or 
for nothing, the detailed plans of any building 
and thus possess ourselves of the brains of our 
best architects, we shall be certain of creating 
a great American architecture. If the quality 
standardization bug has pricked your skin and 
infected your being properly, this prospect is a 
joyous one. A building will be put together with 
no more difficulty than that which is involved 
in the dictation of a series of combinations 
in which letters and numbers will not only write 
the specifications but produce the plan and 
design. 

You will borrow a door from Mr. White, a 
classic colonnade from Mr. Black, a loggia from 
Smith, Brown & Jones, a roof from Mr. Green; 
by a minute arrangement of decimals you will, 
of course, be able to borrow the whole or any 
small part. Then from your standardized list 
of standardized materials you will prescribe, 
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by number and letter, the standardized mate- 
rials that are to go into the standardized build- 
ing. The standardized process of creating any 
building can be thus compressed into a stand- 
ardized half-hour of standardized study, or 
perhaps an hour if one is not too busy. Archi- 
tecture will have been reduced to a practical 
profession, and business men will worship at its 
shrine. They will applaud a system, where they 
once frowned upon an art! 


STANDARDIZATION OF ANYTHING in respect 
to quality is almost always a compromise. It 
is the result of that popular conception of law 
as a cure for any given situation. A standard 
is only a law, and a law is only a compromise. 
It is invoked because society, having found no 
way to stimulate and produce an honest and 
kindly human relation, resolves to try to compel 
honesty and kindliness through the penalty or 
fear of punishment, for a law without a punish- 
ment provided for infraction would be no law 
at all. Slowly and painfully the world is coming 
to see—at least that is our hope—that law is 
not the answer; that law does not remove causes, 
except in a few cases and by indirection; that 
punishment does not produce human kindness, 
but quite the contrary. Prison reform is 
already an accepted need. 

Now quality standardization is a compromise, 
resorted to because, under our competitive 
system, we have found no other way of insuring 
a quality in products upon which we could rely 
for safety and durability and appearance. It is 
the struggle for profits which has broken down 
quality in both men and things. Science and 
invention, the beneficial functions of which are 
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to improve and perfect, have more often been 
used to cheapen and imperfect. The condition 
has reached a stage where it has become neces- 
sary to put an end to some of the cheapening, 
for men have gone so far in this blind struggle 
for profits as to be willing to risk the lives 
of those who build and of those who live in 
the buildings. Manifestly this cannot go on, 
and certain standards of manufacture have 
already become accepted as insuring safety at 
least. 

But can you imagine anything more joyless 
than a world reduced to standards? Our 
industrial process has broken the heart of man 
with its pitiless monotony, and yet there are 
those who would gleefully monotonize it still 
further by standardizing,—wherever they could 
lay hands upon a product that had not yet been 
inhumanly standardized by the process of 
machine manufacture. It is always the product, 
and not the man, which gets consideration, and 
yet it is by these very processes of substitut- 
ing one autocratic brain for many democratic 
brains that we have debrained our workers 
everywhere. The brain atrophies, like every- 
thing else, when not used! And it is useless 
to debrain a population by removing the need 
for brains from its working tasks and then 
expect to educate it in its idle moments. 


STANDARDS OF Srze We Must Have, un- 
doubtedly, but let us be chary of applying them 
indiscriminately to quality and always mind- 
ful of the fact that they are compromises— 
stepping stones, if you will—toward a better 
system of production and manufacture; toward 
a system wherein men shall be encouraged to 
exercise their brains and their love of doing good 
work, in order to make things better and more 
beautiful. No standard can be a finality, but 
only a halting-place. Generally, it is a compro- 
mise between the best and the worst; seldom is it 
based on the best. Yet there it stands, when 
created, as a difficult barrier toward betterment. 
Man is not encouraged to do better, but to be 
content with the standard, which means medi- 
ocrity, for that which is not the best is mediocre. 
It answers the purpose for the moment, but it 
leaves the taste of staleness in the mouth. 

I believe that, in practical attempts at stand- 
ardization, the American Society for Testing 
Materials has done valuable work, and that 
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there is a proper function for the Bureau of 
Standards and other bodies doing similar work. 
But until we have an American Society for 
Preventing the Atrophy of Brain and Body under 
our System of Standardized Production, and of 
Thereby Reéstablishing the Principles of Liberty 
and Equality upon Which This Republic was 
Founded and of Securing to All Our People 
Who Work with Hand or Brain the Right to a 
Wholesome Physical Existence and the Equally 
Precious Right to Exercise Their Brains and 
Their Creative Impulses in Their Work, we 
shall find that standards are of small avail in 
helping us onward in the only direction that 
claims our interest—a better land, giving more 
happiness, more freedom, more art, and ever 
more and more of all these things. Then we shall 
have found the only reason why industry has 
a right to exist—for the service of mankind. 
Quality standards and standardists alike will 
have disappeared, along with the other patent 
remedies, born, as they were, out of the brains 
of doctors who were trying to cure a disease 
they were wholly unable to diagnose. 

And it hardly seems necessary to dwell upon 
the fact that the whole process is a failure from 
an economic point of view, for we are always 
finding that our dollar buys us less, even after 
the standardists have wreaked the full measure 
of their passion. It ought to be apparent that 
we are traveling on the wrong road, but we are 
like a mad mob, caught in the toils, and seeing 
nothing to do but move on with the rest, lest 
we be crushed in trying to escape. Only Thought 
will save us, and for most people Thought is 
bound hand and foot by the manacles of Self- 
Interest. The Standard is the only answer of 
which they are capable, although the whole 
world today is protesting against the barren 
monotony of life under the lash of standardized 
industry. 

Architecture and quality standardization are 
violently opposed to each other. The one is 
based upon invention and creation, upon the 
search for beauty, the quest for perfection, the 
joy of expressing Joy in work; the other is based 
upon the relentless servitude exacted by the 
law of profit, upon work made into drudgery, 
upon life reduced to the pulsation of a machine 
and harnessed to the clang of a bell, the shriek 
of a whistle, the tick of a clock, the calendar 
on the wall. Heaven deliver us from thequality 
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standardists and their ways! They mean more 
subjugation to the mind of man. 


“I have systematically tried to turn fiction to 
the good account of showing the preventable wretch- 
edness and misery in which the masses of the 
people dwell, and of expressing again and again 
the conviction, founded upon observation, that the 
reform of their habitations must precede all other 
reforms, and that without 1t all other reforms must 
fail." 

Thus wrote Charles Dickens sixty years ago, 
but in the land that Dickens has peopled with 
immortal characters, habitations are still 
wretched and misery still abounds. All over the 
world there is a critical condition, ranging all 
the way from squalor and wretchedness to 
more or less acute degrees of discomfort. The 
architect, studying the situation with an open 
mind, may well conclude that never, since people 
took to living in houses, would a dollar buy so 
little in house value, and that never have living 
conditions been relatively more oppressive and 
more difficult. Between the acute shortage in 
houses on the one hand, which bears heavily 
upon slender incomes, and the equally acute 
shortage of servants on the other hand, which is 
annoying to those of larger incomes, an archi- 
tect may well be convinced that the time has 
come to search for an entirely new method of 
housing people of all grades and conditions—a 
method by which convenience and efficacy 
would take precedence over every other condi- 
tion, so that houses would and could be con- 
ducted with a very considerable diminution in 
the burdens of housekeeping. And, if he has 
carefully studied the question of the house, as 
applied to all humans, he will be convinced 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt that no- 
where are convenience and efficacy so badly 
needed as in the homes of those who live 
meagerly and patiently within the limits of the 
workman's wage. How to build houses of this 
latter kind, within reach of the rent that can 
be paid, the architect knows not, so costly has 
building become. 


THE PROBLEM which Dickens discovered 
and concluded to be fundamental to all other 
reforms is tangled up with many complexities. 
I wonder if even he was aware of what housing 
reform really means. What would he have said 


of the efforts that England has made in the 
past toward a correction of the preventable 
wretchedness and misery in which the masses 
of the people dwell? We credit Charles Dickens 
with having been a pioneer in many reforms. 
Prisons are better today in England because of 
his story of Marshalsea, and because of Charles 
Reade’s "It Is Never Too Late to Mend.” 
But houses, alas, are no better, and England, 
faced with a problem of housing its workers 
through the coming winter, may well view the 
prospect with feelings of alarm. 

All over the world, or at least in the civilized 
parts of it, the same situation prevails, and what 
Dickens said sixty years ago is truer than ever 
today. In his own land there have been many 
efforts to right the wrong, but the latest effort 
to which Parliament has given its sanction goes 
much further than anything yet attempted. 
The new Housing Bill is significant in two ways. 
Those bills which have preceded it have been in 
the nature of permissive laws, designed to 
encourage better housing. They gave power to 
municipalities to go into the housing business. 
The new law is compulsory. It obliges com- 
munities to provide decent houses, under 
penalty of having the sovereign State step in 
and provide them by assessing the cost on the 
community. A time limit is prescribed in which 
all towns and cities must present a diagnosis of 
their needs and a plan for providing for them. 


No State Has Ever Gone so far in attempt- 
ing to deal with the question of houses, and yet 
England has gone much further than that in 
the present bill, for she has embarked upon the 
principle of a subsidy to house-building. In 
plain words, she has decided to pay a part of 
the rent for good houses out of the national 
treasury! This is certainly a concession which 
was wrung from her by housing conditions such 
as constituted a menace to her safety, and it 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
considered as a cure for the housing problem. 
You cannot subsidize rents without increasing 
taxes, and the very bill itself fastens an increased 
tax rate upon the towns it obliges to provide 
houses. A penny in the pound is the new levy 
prescribed, and the proceeds are to be applied 
to the interest and upkeep charge on the houses. 
But as it 1s expected that even this new tax 
will not provide sufficient funds to pay the 
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charges, when added to the rentals received, the 
State agrees to stand the difference, whatever 
that difference may be. In London alone it is 
estimated at $5,000,000 a year! 

Here is no new principle, but the application 
of an old one. Once again the State is besought 
to help undo the evil wrought by its citizens, 
under the theory that the cost of undoing it must 
be borne by the whole people and not by those 
who caused it. But the situation, serious as it is, 
is not yet sufficiently dangerous to compel 
England to her senses, although one wonders, 
day by day, how far toward the edge of the 
precipice she is willing to go. The answer of 
the Trades Union Congress at Glasgow was 
seemingly unmistakable! But even when Parlia- 
ment was aware of the danger, the old vested 
interests were able to secure a Land Acquisition 
Act which will go far to nullify all the benefits 
that were expected to accrue from the passage 
of the Housing Bill. 


IN Our Own Country we might pick up a 
newspaper anywhere, and read such an observa- 
tion as this from the Derroit News: 


“Families facing the elements in tents on the threshold 
of winter, other families being put on the sidewalks, other 
families seeking refuge with charitable organizations, and 
all with money to hire a roof at a fair price, in a city of 
the size and caliber of Detroit, represents a situation the 
public can view with nothing but deep concern. 

“With the single difference that the condition is giving 
warning as it advances, it is analogous to a disaster by 
fire or flood or plague, whereby the city is reduced to 
emergent measures to check suffering and restore stability. 

"Clearly the municipal government must face it with 
the same determination and resourcefulness with which it 
would cope with any other abnormal visitation; plans 
offered are many and various; but the responsibility is on 
the city government, and just as if a tidal wave had driven 
thousands of Detroiters out of their homes, so must there 
be measures of relief for the Detroiters who have been 
driven from their homes at this time through no fault of 
their own. 

"Out of the multifarious suggestions, or from some con- 
structive mind yet to be plumbed, a plan must come 
straightway whereby this city can release itself from the 
menace of a disaster that grows blacker with every passing 
day. But leadership rests with the elected government of 
Detroit, and the public expects it to rise to the needs of 
the occasion.” 


The "housing problem" is spreading upward, 
attacking not only the poor but those much 
higher in the scale. It will continue so to reach 
upward, yet the man who today in Detroit put 
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forth the one fundamental upon which a solu- 
tion of the housing problem might rest would no 
doubt be rent into rags and tatters, or even 
crucified as well. The shoe has not yet pinched 
hard enough. 


New ZEALAND has just had a Housing and 
Town Planning Conference of a very intelligent 
kind, such as is badly needed in the United 
States, which adopted, among others, the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“That the principles of town planning should be applied 
to New Zealand, and town-planning schemes prepared 
without delay. That for this purpose legislation is neces- 
sary in the form of a Town Planning and Housing Act. 
That there be a Town Planning and Housing Department, 
and an expert town-planner appointed, the department to 
have supervision over all town-planning schemes. That it 
is advisable to appoint a Central Town Planning Com- 
mission to consist of the town-planner and four other ex- 
perts in engineering, architecture, surveying, and public 
health. 

“That the betterment principle (to be payable either 
in land or in money) embodied in Clause 19 (7) * should 
be amended to provide that a special valuation should be 
made in areas covered by town-planning schemes at the 
earliest possible date; such valuation to serve as a standard 
of comparison for the purpose of levying a special better- 
ment rate when it has become evident that land values 
have increased, owing to preparations for or the carrying 
out of a scheme." 


Once again, if these provisions are enacted into 
law, New Zealand will have gone a long way 
ahead of the mother country, for she will have 
provided against the blight of speculation in 
land and the mutilation of her projected im- 
provements through high land values held at her 
throat. Indeed, the time has come when it is 
necessary to publish abroad the fact that no 
town plan, or city plan, or any town-planning 
legislation is worth the paper it is printed on 
unless it provides for land control, and that, 
without such control, all plans for housing 
reform are as moths to a candle. 


WHEN THE WoRLD NEEDs so much in food 
and shelter, the rescue of ancient ruins seems 
almost unworthy of an appeal; yet it is difficult 
not to hope that the English Government may 
find some way to preserve the ancient city of 
Caerwent. It is announced that the site upon 
which it stands 15 to be sold, and there are fears 


*The Town Planning Bill of New Zealand, published at length in the 
Journal for December, 1918, shows the original clause as providing that 
the State should receive one-half of the value added to land through any 
town-planning scheme. 
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that the ruins will thus be exposed to destruc- 
tion. The site is in Monmouthshire, and the city 
was the Venta Silurum of the Antonine itinera- 
ries and the Caruen of Domesday. Its walls, still 
standing, are upward of twenty-five feet high, 
while two of the gateways are in quite as good 
order as when the Roman legions marched 
through them for the last time, and that was 
fifteen centuries ago. 

The London Society of Antiquaries, in explor- 
ing the site, made discoveries of great interest, 
for there came to light foundations indicating 
great buildings, both public and domestic, 
baths, a forum, temples, frescoed panels, 
mosaic floors, and a great variety of pottery and 
coins. Perhaps it is only a clinging sentiment 
that makes us wish for the preservation of these 
things, but may it not be that we instinctively 
hug to our bosoms what shreds of Old-World 
beauty we can find as an unconscious protest 
against the lack of beauty in our new world, 
even though we remain equally unconscious of 
the fact that the ugliness we have made of our 
cities of today is quite our own fault, and not an 
unhappy accident. 


ALREADY, IN Respect TO the vanishing Old 
World, the English press is often calling atten- 
tion to architectural losses. No one who cares 
for these things, for no matter what reason, can 
contemplate their increasing destruction with- 
out a keen regret. From the Daily News 
(London) we clip the following: 


“One of the most beautiful rows of Queen Anne and 
Georgian houses in London is to disappear—the score of 
delightful dwellings on the north side of Clapham Common. 

“For years they have worn a semi-forlorn aspect, and 
the thick curtains of ancient creepers have wrapped them 
as in a shroud. The creepers hide much of the beauty of the 
architecture—said to be from the designs of Wren—but 
enough is visible to show that the disappearance of these 
houses will be a real loss to London. 

“Тһе houses are on the site where the new Westminster 
Hospital buildings are to be erected—a scheme postponed 
on account of the war. The row is uninterrupted by any 
modern incongruity; there is spaciousness between the 
houses and the road; and the shadows of old elms fall on 
the gardens. The doorways are most charming, and the 
wrought-iron gates of fine scroll-work—some with coats of 
arms—are a delight. Sois the fine brickwork of rich warm 
red, and the red tiling of the roofs. 

“А visit to two or three not long ago showed them to be 
in surprisingly fine preservation inside—the good eigh- 
teenth century woodwork panelling, for the most part, 
nearly perfect. What will become of all this furnishing of 
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the dignified but homely rooms? One of the larger houses 
recalls some old spacious inn, with its wide staircases, 
landings, and many doors and rooms. 

"People of quality and well-to-do City men make up 
most of the unwritten history of this row, but it has its 
fame as containing a house in which Captain Cook lived, 
and another in which Macaulay went to school.” 


Or THE New TENDENCY in organizations we 
had something to say last month. Significant 
among the activities of which news is constantly 
coming to hand is the following from the New 
York Times: 


“About 200 engineers, draughtsmen, topographical men, 
and architects met last night in the Bronx Building, 177th 
Street and Third Avenue, to organize the Bronx Local 
16388 of the Union of Technical Men. Of those present, 
80 per cent were said to be in the employ of the city. It 
was said that the first class to be organized would be the 
draughtsmen, and that as soon as this was done they would 
ask for a $50 a week minimum wage. 

“Walter V. McCoy, chairman of the Committee on the 
Extension of Organizations, presided. He declared that 
dignity was the bulwark that had stood between technical 
and professional men and their pay envelope. This dignity 
had in the past, he said, kept them away from association 
with men who labor. Now, he added, this was changed. 
Although Borough President Connelly of Queens had come 
out against the union of technical men, Mr. McCoy said 
they were 100 per cent organized in Queens. 

“Mr. McCoy said that recently one morning newspaper 
had carried an advertisement for first-class draughtsmen 
at $28 a week and another advertisement for a window 
cleaner at $36. He said the following weekly wage scale 
would be the ultimate goal for the Technical Men’s Union: 
Junior draughtsmen, $30 a week; draughtsmen, $50, and 
gradually up to designers at $100 a week. He said the 
technical men were doing only that which other labor 
bodies have done in this country, and that they would de- 
mand $30 a week of seven hours a day and half a day 
Saturday. In New York City alone, he declared, there 
are 2,500 men in the union.” 


From London comes the following, given out 
to the press by the Press Committee of the 
Clergy Association: 


“For many obvious reasons the clergy could not form 
a trade union. For one thing, the clerical profession is not 
a trade, and for another, the clergy are precluded by the 
sacred nature of their calling from even contemplating the 
use of the strike weapon. However, the need of some or- 
ganization among the clergy has been felt as keenly by 
others as by Dr. Lloyd Evans, and this feeling has resulted 
in the formation of the Clergy Association. The constitu- 
tion 1s thoroughly democratic, and is so framed that any 
member of a deanery branch who is suffering from any 
hardship or injustice may make his case known speedily, 
and feel that, if his complaint is found to be justifiable, he 
will have the whole weight of the Association behind him 
in the demand for a remedy. 


THE 


“The Association endeavours to secure to all clergy a 
stipend sufficient for all reasonable requirements of life, 
work, and responsibility, and does not hesitate to demand 
the attention of the bishops and leaders of the Church to 
avoidable hardships and anomalous inequalities, and to 
abuses of patronage. There is no diocese in which the suc- 
cess or failure of diocesan schemes does not depend largely 
on the support of the parochial clergy, and if the clergy 
only unite along the lines of the Clergy Association, there 
are ways in which they can exert very strong pressure by 
perfectly legitimate means. The Association is, of course, 
dealing with the important question of dilapidations to 
which Dr. Lloyd Evans refers. 

“Two things are necessary—loyalty and keenness; and 
we have found plenty of both, waiting and eager for 
organisation." 

Also, the English Institute of Journalists had 
its recent conference at Birmingham, where 
Mr. Frederick Hinde, its president, said, “Тһе 
time has come when the Newspaper Society, the 
only body representative of the employers, 
should be invited to join the Institute and help 
in the formation of a council for journalists." 
Such an attitude is indicative of that larger con- 
ception of the coming functions of organizations, 
a conception hopelessly obscured in most pres- 
ent-day cases by the shadow of self-interest. 
The frantic haste in which vocations are organ- 
izing today is inspired almost wholly by a desire 
to protect a business interest, and yet it is the 
height of folly for any trade or vocation to 
believe that alone it can save itself. All indus- 
tries, trades, and professions, must stand or fall 
together. Advantage taken by one trade or vo- 
cation of its power to dictate terms only leaves 
the whole fabric of industry floating without a 
rudder. The cost of benefits obtained in this 
way has to be borne by the other trades, indus- 
tries, and professions to which any one trade, 
successful within its own autocracy, is tributary. 
Then there comes a consequent readjustment, a 
fresh attack all around, and a new unit of value 
has to be created. 

The process is not new; it is old. Hitherto it 
has been on a comparatively small scale. Or- 
ganized workers have represented a small minor- 
ity of those who earn a wage or a salary. They 
have managed, in most cases, temporarily to 
better their condition. The cost of that better- 
ment has been charged back upon the products 
to which their effort was tributary. The cost, 
thus distributed over a large consuming public, 
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produced a slow but steady rise in the cost of all 
things consumed by the public. Under the in- 
fluence of war, the rise was greatly stimulated, 
and is often assigned as the cause of the present 
condition. But it is not the cause. It is an 
acute attack of what was a chronic condition, 
and it ought to be plain to the simplest mind 
that if all forms of labor, whether hand or brain, 
now organize to secure higher wages and shorter 
hours, our present economic system must absorb 
the cost. That it can only do by increasing the 
cost of things to the consumer ever faster and 
faster, and it is in the midst of this vortex that 
we at present find ourselves. 

Without a plan for relief, the situation 15 һоре- 
less. Increased production would be the answer 
to a very great extent, provided that the profits 
from that increase could be so distributed as to 
confer a genuine betterment upon the producers. 
Such a distribution we have never been able to 
effect. Too large a proportion has gone to non- 
producers. The battle of the world today is to 
devise a new method of distributing the surplus 
profits of production. The struggle is too often 
obscured with senseless terminology, where the 
terms Bolshevism, socialism, anarchism, syndi- 
calism, Marxism, are heaped upon all forward- 
looking suggestions. As it stands in the United 
States, we have, with some few exceptions, 
neither plans nor leaders. Both the employed 
and the employing classes are merely arming 
themselves for a conflict of which the outcome 
can only be nil. The problem will not down. 
"A dog-fight does not end when the under dog 
becomes the upper." 

Is England today in thelead? In spite of her 
feverish industrial unrest, have her labor leaders 
a program which is aimed at the betterment of 
all society? No other program is worth a thought, 
and our hope is now that the President's indus- 
trial conference may produce such a program, 
and that it may be couched in language such as 
all can understand and be devoid of all masked 
schemes for preserving the status quo ante. I 
do not believe that we can ever go back to the 
old industrial order, and that the effort to do so, 
1f persisted in, will push the western world over 
the edge of an abyss too horrible to contem- 


plate.—C. H. W. 
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Possibilities in the Coóperative Organization 
of Architects’ Offices and Draughting-R ooms 


By ROBERT ATKINSON 
Head Master, School of the Architectural Association, London 


MONG the contributory causes of that 
"architectural inefficiency” which is the 
subject of so much contemporaneous dis- 

cussion, perhaps the greatest is the lack of busi- 
ness organization amongst architects themselves. 

It is said that the architect loves to call him- 
self an artist and to cultivate that irresponsi- 
bility so dear to the Bohemian, or to shelter 
himself behind the mask of professional tradi- 
tion and to cover his defects by the thought 
that such things are unprofessional—a fly-away 
artist or soulless dummy, according to tempera- 
ment, but never, or seldom, a person with a 
grasp of £.s.d. In other words, a person for 
whom the average client lives in constant trepi- 
dation under the fear of unforeseen expenses. 

That these things are true of some architects 
1s scarcely to be denied. How large a proportion 
they bear, in numbers, to the whole of the prac- 
tising profession, I do not know, but after an 
experience at the hands of such a practitioner, 
one can, therefore, understand the tendency of 
manufacturing firms to dispense with the archi- 
tect and to secure a fixed firm estimate for the 
work from a builder, including plans, or to em- 
ploy only those few architects whose business 
ability approaches most closely to the required 
efficiency, with very little regard for the purely 
architectural aspect, as it is generally under- 
stood. Few architects can hope to compete 
against such large contracting establishments, 
with their efficient systems of costing and or- 
ganization, and if the same thing is to become 
general in the architectural world, it will most 
surely be at the expense of the individuality of 
the designer and of the separate existence of the 
individual practitioner, a loss which, from the 
artistic point of view, will hardly bear thinking 
about. A business man controls, we will say, 
the general organization; he handles great cash 
accounts, smokes large cigars, entertains largely 
and advertises extensively; he employs two 
hundred people—designers, draughtsmen, cost- 
ing clerks, surveyors, engineers, and clerical 
staff; he can give a fixed firm estimate for any 
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job, turn out the drawings necessary in twenty- 
four hours, and, when necessary, undertake 
contracting work. Each section of his organiza- 
tion does only its quota of work; the designer 
passes on the sketches to a draughtsman, the 
draughtsman to the engineer, the engineer to 
the surveyor, and thus each individual is tied 
to his particular job, cannot become an all-round 
architect and cannot hope to establish business 
on his own account in face of such competition, 
or provide the cash necessary if he could over- 
come the other obstacles. 

It is the business man who arranges the affair 
and the artist who provides the oil for the works. 
The difference between such a firm and the 
average large contracting firm is difficult to 
find; the one is called Building Ltd., and the 
other Architecture Ltd.; that appears to be all. 

Limited liability companies* for architecture, 
or something of the sort, are within the bounds 
of possibility in the very near future, and to 
counteract such tendencies is surely the aim and 
hope of all true architects. It goes without say- 
ing that a more efficient education in practical 
and business affairs is an essential element in 
any reform, and I think some sort of public 
educational campaign on architectural matters, 
conceived in a large spirit and free from personal 
ideas, engineered from a central department for 
the good of the profession generally, would do a 
great work in dispelling from the public mind 
the idea that architecture is a case of the lowest 
estimate and in awaking public interest gener- 
ally. Such a campaign would need to be worked 
through the popular journals and graded to 
awaken interest progressively. All this, how- 
ever, leaves the problem of the small professional 
man with limited resources very much as in 
pre-war days, and, possibly, by his inability to 
rise with the times, in worse case than before. 
It is with the idea of finding a solution to this 
problem that the following ideas have been 
penned. 

I see no reason why several persons should 


*The English term for the American “stock company.” 
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not group themselves together, as presently ex- 
pounded, and by their combined resources 
properly organized, combat upon their own 
grounds the greater firms, at the same time pre- 
serving that invaluable architectural quality of 
“individuality,” so that in the long future each 
building would be stamped by the character of 
its designer and its personality be as convincing 
as works by Bruneleschi or Perruzzi. 

The fundamental idea is that as each archi- 
tect in practice pays from his commission a cer- 
tain percentage for office and establishment 
charges, which we will say amounts to one- 
third of his fees, it is obvious that a reduction of 
expenses and greater efficiency could be secured 
by several persons combining and pooling their 
office organizations; would it not then be of 
great advantage for a dozen young men, includ- 
ing if you like the greatest divergency of tem- 
perament and capabilities, to run in harness for 
their mutual advantage? The combination 
might include specialists in designing, town 
planning, decoration, construction, engineering, 
surveying, and business. 

Each would look after his own clients and pay 
into the common fund the one-third of his fees 
which his individual office would cost; there 
would thus be no question about his not receiv- 
ing a due share of profits. From this general 
fund all office expenses would be paid, rent, cost 
of materials and cost of drawing office. The 
drawing office costs would vary according to the 
size of the job, but as each would be in propor- 
tion to the funds paid in, it would equalize itself. 
The volume of work provided would enable the 
co-partners to employ an efficient general man- 
ager for office work; they would be able to keep 
fully occupied a consulting engineer and a 
quantity surveyor, with the added advantage 
of having always available for consultation in 
difficult cases their various expert co-partners. 

Consultations of this sort would be paid for 
out of general funds, at agreed rates, and co- 
partners not fully occupied could lend them- 
selves to the general office at salary rates. 

Work in which it was necessary for any par- 
ticular co-partner to coóperate with another 
would be shared as joint work, and work intro- 
duced directly through the executed work of any 
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particular man would remain the property of 
that co-partner. 

To ensure an adequate contribution to general 
funds, a minimum payment of £100 per annum 
might be levied which, representing as it does, 
on а 5 per cent basis, jobs costing £2,000, would 
be within the reach of almost any young archi- 
tect and would not tend to exclude men just 
commencing practice. Regular meetings of co- 
partners to transact business would be held, 
and, finally, surplus funds would be divided 
between members in the ratio of their contri- 
butions. 

It seems to me that some such sort of work- 
ing agreement, preserving, as it does, to the full, 
the present independence of the architect, yet 
giving the advantages of a great organization in 
addition, and the chance for every clever man 
to secure an independent practice with the least 
possible expenditure and the greatest possible 
chances of success, would go a long way toward 
a solution of the problem of efficiency, by reason 
of the powerful organization possible after a 
certain amount of experience in running. 

The architect has a tendency to over-empha- 
size the idealistic attributes of the profession; by 
so doing he gives the impression of being a 
dreamer rather than a doer, and so undermines 
public confidence. Whereas, what the profession 
needs is more certain or more stable conditions 
of employment, and, whilst under such a scheme 
the individual need not be less artistic or less 
irresponsible, the general organization at his 
back would counteract his deficiencies and quite 
possibly make a success of what would other- 
wise be a failure in business. 

The collective experience gained would per- 
mit a much more rapid accumulation of business 
acumen than is possible by the slow process of a 
bare living practice, even if each of the joint 
practices taken separately was of the thread- 
bare order. 

To prevent absorption of the coóperative 
organization, or its exploitation by single mem- 
bers, it might probably be a good thing to pro- 
vide that a maximum earning be fixed beyond 
which point a member would be required to 
resign and to establish an independent office. 
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Army Hospitals in the United States 


By RUSSELL H. KETTELL* 


States into the war, in 1917, the army 
had approximately 10,000 beds in hos- 
pitals in this a Of these, 5,100 were at 
army posts, 1,500 in general hospitals, and 
3,400 along the Mexican border, in base hos- 
pitals, erected in decidedly temporary fashion 
to meet the emergency arising from the con- 
centration of troops in that locality. In less 
than two years' time the standard bed capacity 
had grown to 112,000 beds, the medical person- 
nel on duty here had jumped from 7,796 to 
315,980 officers, nurses, and enlisted men, and 
over two million cases had been treated—a 
number sufficient to have populated the city of 
Chicago at the time of the last census in 1910. 
A classification of the hospitals operated 
during the war, which will form the main 
divisions of this discussion, follows: 
Buildings Beds 


А the time of the entrance of the United 


I. 48 post hospitals (minor additions). 365 6,056 
П. 62 hospitals of new construction . 3,597 88,460 
III. 39 hospitals in leased buildings . 659 29,383 


1149 hospitals. . . 4,621 123,899 


*Captain, Sanitary Corps, U. S. A, Surgeon General's Office, 
Washington, D 

fThe 43 hospitals, with a capacity of 4,576 beds, built by the 
Division of Military Aéronautics, are not included іп the table or dis- 
cussion in this article. 
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I 
Post Hospitals 


Of the three classes, the post hospitals pre- 
sented by far the smallest problem. The addi- 
tion of a ward or so, a barrack-building, and 
perhaps a new mess and kitchen generally 
met the increased demands at these hospitals, 
and as the plans from which these buildings 
were built were usually the standard plans used 
for the hospitals of new construction, they will 
not be discussed here. 


II 
Hospitals of New Construction 


This second classification will be considered 
under three broad groupings, the Early Camp 
Type, the Knox Type and the Bragg Type. 

In the plan of the Letterman General Hos- 
pital in California, we can see the precedent 
on which the early camp type of hospital was 
first laid out. Thirty-two of the National Guard 
and National Army cantonment hospitals were 
built during the summer of 1917, with certain 
minor variations, from which grew the original 
schematic block plan. The symmetrical arrange- 
ment, with the administration building at the 
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head, the operating and laboratory buildings in 
the center of the hospital, the mess and kitchen 
on axis at the rear, wards extending in both 
directions from the central corridors, and the 
housing of the personnel in groups about the 
outside and within an inclosing roadway, are 
all fundamental reflections of the Letterman 
plan. Other hospitals designed in the fall and 
winter of 1917 followed this general plan until a 
rearrangement and grouping of services produced 
such block plans as the one illustrated in the 
base hospital, Camp Abraham Eustis, Virginia. 

All the plans thus far mentioned are of the 
early camp type; but few were over 1,500 beds 
in capacity. A situation arose, however, in the 
summer of 1918, that called for radical measures 
when camp hospitals of 2,500 to 4,000 beds 
were to be built as a result of the plans of the 
general staff to have 3,360,000. men trained and 
in France by the following June 3o. The factors 
forcing the situation were as follows: The new 
hospitals were to be three and four times as 
large as any hitherto designed; the inevitable 
shortage of materials and labor had arrived; and 
medical officers, nurses, and enlisted men in 
the medical department were becoming exceed- 
ingly scarce. It was evident that any hospital 
constructed along the lines of the prevailing 
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type of cantonment hospital would cover an 
enormous amount of ground, that it would 
consume more materials and require more labor 
than were at the time available, and that the 
administration of such an octopus of small 
units could not be effected by the limited allow- 
ance of personnel that could be recruited. It 
was, then, a case of military necessity that the 
head house, or Knox type of hospital, with its 
high ratio of 100-bed wing wards, with the limit 
length of 230 feet, was developed, and in a 
number of instances built before the signing of 
the armistice brought the construction program 
to an end. The plan shown of Camp Mills on 
Long Island, New York, is of this type. The 
various advantages of the new layout over the 
old are at once suggested by a comparison of 
the plan of Camp Abraham Eustis with that of 
Camp Mills, bearing in mind the fact that the 
two plans are drawn at the same scale and that 
the former is a 750-bed hospital while the latter 
is one of 2,000 beds. 

For a smaller hospital—one say of from 300 
to 1,000 beds—still another, the Bragg type, 
was designed. It is a pavilion-type hospital, 
with most of the buildings two stories high and 
connected by two-story corridors. Like the 
Knox type the outside walls are made of metal 
lath and stucco on wood frame with an inside 
lining of plaster board. It is more flexible than 
the Knox type, which presupposes unusually 
level topography like that at Camp Mills. 

A discussion of the various hospital buildings, 
which must be limited to the most interesting, 
will be based upon the classification of Military 
Hospital Units shown in Fig. 1. 

Under the elements of General Care and 
Treatment are the wards and the auxiliary rooms 
serving in conjunction with them for the care 
and treatmentof the ward patients. Threeclasses 
of cases were provided for: General cases, isola- 
tion cases, and psychiatric cases. Provision was 
also made for officer patients and sick prisoners. 

Forty-one thousand beds were constructed 
of the (K-1) type of ward and its double type 
(L-1), which was built only at the early hospitals. 
Each building housed 34 beds with 80 square 
feet and 9oo cubic feet to each bed. The ratio 
of window-area to floor-area was 1 to 12. For 
the convalescent and slightly sick patient, of 
whom there were found always to be a great 
number in a camp hospital, the two-story ward 
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barrack (K-8) type was designed and built to 
an extent of 27,000 beds. Sixty men were housed 
on two floors of each building, with a lounge 
at the center of each floor. The various special 
services that were included in (K-1) and in wards 
of its type were omitted in this design as being 
unnecessary to the class of patient that was to 
use the building. 

The isolation ward (M) contains the same 
facilities as the general ward, but is especially 
arranged to control infection, and includes 
facilities for sterilizing and disinfecting. The 
psychiatric ward (R-2) contains the same facili- 
ties as the general ward, but is especially 
arranged for a more secure control and includes 
facilities for minor hydrotherapy. 

The general ward of the Knox type hospital 
is (K-34) subdivided, when so directed, into 
the modified form (K-56). The striking feature 
of (K-34) 15 the 100-bed ward—a radical in- 
novation. For troops from overseas, among 
whom the percentage of ambulant cases was 
very high, and where we were dealing with men 
who by that time were fairly immune from the 
general run of contagious diseases, this large 
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ward offered many advantages. For the green 
troops constantly assembling at the canton- 
ments, usually тоо sick men are too many to 
group together in one room without installing 
a system of cubicals, and some such modified 
plan as (K-56) 15 preferable. The two-story 
open corridor along the ends of the ward should 
be noted. This passageway is intended to take 
the traffic of patients going to and from mess, 
and as much service traffic as possible, out of 
the head-house corridor in all but very inclement 
weather. The long porch on the west side of 
each ward gives a protected open-air lounge, 
easily reached from all parts of the ward and 
under direct control of the ward attendants. 

The ward building (K-58), a part of the Bragg 
type hospital, is planned to give the best possible 
care to troops of any kind—seasoned or un- 
seasoned. A two-story connecting passageway 
divides the floor unit into two sixteen-bed wards 
and four quiet rooms, all served from a central 
diet kitchen and under the control of a single 
office and treatment-room. 

Isolation and psychiatric wards of both the 
Knox and Bragg type are but modifications 
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from the earlier designs, to conform with the 
modified form of their respective general wards. 

Four distinct services are classified under $pe- 
cial Care and Treatment: Surgical, laboratory, 
social, and mess. In the case of both the surgical 
and the laboratory plans there are no definite 
changes that should be illustrated and de- 
scribed, but rather a steady process of improve- 
ment. From the early surgical building (G) 
and laboratory building (F) to the latest and 
most complete buildings of (G-12) and (F-21) 
there has been considerable advance that may 
best be appreciated from a comparison of plans. 
The social buildings, consisting of the chapel, 
hospital exchange, and amusement buildings 
such as those built by the American Red Cross 
so generously throughout the list of army hos- 
pitals, serve important functions in a hospital, 
but present no very difficult planning problem. 
With the kitchen and mess, however, it is quite 
different. 


e 
ti Ceiling танкке 


н M 


The patients mess buildings were seen to be 
so influential in effecting the contentment of 
the patients and personnel and in offering such 
a wide range of possibilities between waste and 
economy in operation that from the outset their 
development was given a very special attention. 
The early mess (1) was designed for feeding 
ambulant patients (figured at about 60 per cent 
of the total patients), by the system then in 
vogue in army hospitals and called the “set-up 
service," i. e., dishes and food were placed on 
the tables in preparation for the arrival of the 
patients; the patients arrived аға given hour, ate, 
and left the mess hall; dishes and scraps were 
then cleared from the tables by attendants and 
things cleaned up for the next meal, or for the 
next sitting of the same meal, if, as was more 
often than not the case, there were more ambu- 
lant patients ап ‘seats in the mess hall. This 
system, at best, was difficult and unsatisfactory. 
With the enlarged hospitals it became well- 
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nigh impossible. The answer to the problem 
was found in the cafeteria which will be de- 
scribed later. Bed patients (figured at 40 per cent 
of the total patients), were cooked for in the 
main and in the diet kitchen under the super- 
vision of the dietitian. Food was then placed 
in the food-carts and trundled to the several 
ward diet kitchens whence it was served under 
the direction of the ward nurse. 

To show the latest and most complete kitchen 
and mess design, typical of the Knox type hos- 
pital and merely too large for the Bragg type, 
preparation building, kitchen, and mess halls 
(O-12), (1-39), and (1-43), respectively, are 
illustrated. These buildings are of metal lath 
and plaster on wood frames lined with plaster 
board with the joints plaster-filled. Light and 
ventilation are provided to a maximum. The 
traffic of mess attendants and food-carts is 
kept away from the cooking-area, and the three 
distinct elements of vegetable and meat prep- 
aration, cooking, and messing are separate 
from one another, resulting, under proper 
supervision, in an immaculate kitchen and 
mess. 

In each of the two mess-hall wings are two 
cafeteria units, each capable of serving 1,000 
men per hour. As far as is practicable they may 
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be used in cafeteria, the more economical service, 
but for that class of patient who, for example, 
hobbles his way to mess on crutches, all or a 
part of any unit may be set aside and the meal 
served by attendants to the men at table. 

In operation and detailed arrangement of 
the cafeteria there was chance for considerable 
variation, according to the different needs of 
the hospital and the ideas of the mess officer. 
Very broadly speaking, however, the following 
was true. At the head of the counter the patient 
picked up his tray and his knife, fork, and 
spoon. Then he came to the various foods of 
his meal, arranged as nearly as possible in the 
order in which he would choose to eat them, 
i. e., starting with bread, butter, and soup and 
ending with dessert. The chief rules that at 
times worked at cross purposes with this 
sequence were, first, that the hot foods, with 
the exception of coffee, had to be served from 
the steam table, and, second, that the dishes, 
such as coffee, likely to spill and slop, should 
come toward the end of the counter where their 
journey would be as short as possible. With his 
tray well stocked, the patient walked to a seat 
in the mess hall to eat. If he wanted a drink of 
water he could get one at a sanitary drinking- 
fountain, two of which were customarily pro- 
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vided to each cafeteria unit at uncongested 
points along the aisles. 
In the layout of a cafeteria mess hall three 


closely related factors had to be considered: 


the rate of serving, the length of time a patient 
could be persuaded to devote to eating his meal, 
and the number of seats. It was found that a 
rate of serving of twenty patients per minute 
was entirely practicable; that a man would sel- 
dom stay more than ten, never more than fif- 
teen minutes at mess, and, as a computation 
from these two, that from 300 to 325 seats 
were sufficient to keep a single unit in smooth, 
continuous operation. 

His meal over, tray and dishes in hand, the 
patient was expected to file by the dish-washing 
room window to return the utensils. At the 
window there was frequently a box into which 
he tossed his knife, fork, and spoon. Then he 
passed the tray and its contents into the wash- 
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ing-room, where they were washed and re- 
turned to the counter to be used again. 

To maintain the rate intended, each specific 
process must be able to keep up to that speed, 
for, like the proverbial fortress, the system is no 
stronger than its weakest point. While the dish- 
washing room may seem quite remote in opera- 
tion from the cafeteria counter, it is, neverthe- 
less, rigidly a part of the system. If the dishes 
cannot be taken in, washed, and disposed of as 
fast as they are brought to the window,—and 
this will be at the rate of serving,—the whole 
system will have to be slowed down or in con- 
tinuous operation it will jam. 

The final classification of the housing elements 
into which this discussion is divided 1s called 
the Operation of Hospital. All administration, 
plant operation, supply service, and buildings 
for the care of personnel are here included. A 
list of them would contain under administra- 
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tion, the receiving ward as well as the several 
offices necessary to the running of the hospital; 
under plant operation, such a variety of build- 
ings as the power-house, the electric service 
station, and the filter-beds; under supply service, 
the storerooms for quartermaster, commissary, 
and medical supply; and under care of personnel, 
the various sleeping, eating, and recreational 
accommodations for medical officers, nurses, and 
the detachment. 

Most of the buildings in the above list are 
single buildings, isolated from the hospital 
proper and thus hardly reflecting the changes 
that brought about the various types which 
have been pointed out in connection especially 
with the wards. There was, however, some 
change in the administration building, con- 
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siderable change in the receiving building, while 
in the barracks and quarters, three flexible unit 
systems were worked out for caring for the three 
different personnels. 

There were two kinds of buildings that we 
may call special because they were not a part of 
every army hospital, being constructed at 
certain places according to definite policy. These 
are reconstruction buildings,—curative shops, 
schools, and physiotherapy buildings; and 
tuberculosis wards, infirmary, semi-infirmary, 
and open-air. 

Schools and curative shops were built in 
groups, usually one school in a line with two or 
three shops. The later designs, because of the 
fire-risk in the nature of their uses, were of 
hollow tile, plastered on the inside and exposed 
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on the outside; the windows were closely spaced 
and an extra sash in height; interior partition- 
ing was left to be located on the job to accord 
with the particular apparatus that should be 
furnished in each instance. 

The program of the tuberculosis specialists 
called for special tuberculosis hospitals, located 
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in carefully selected climates, and reserved 
exclusively for that kind of patient. Nine such 
hospitals were established, at Ft. Bayard, New 
Mexico; Otisville New York; New Haven, 
Connecticut; Markleton, Pennsylvania; Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina; Waynesville, North 
Carolina; Whipple Barracks, Arizona;. and 
Denver, Colorado. For these hospitals special 
wards were designed, the latest form of which are 
(K-103) the infirmary ward, where advanced 
cases could receive most careful attention, 
(K-107) the semi-infirmary ward, and (K-108) 
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the open-air ward for slight cases that usually 
need little more than rest, good food, and an 
out-of-door life. 


ПІ 


Hospitals іп Converted Army Posts and 
in Leased Buildings 


In the third large classification the problem 
was largely one of alteration, with, in some 
instances, at converted posts, the addition of 
a few new buildings of the current design. 

By the spring of 1918, all available army posts 
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had been transferred and converted to the uses 
of the Surgeon General, and as the program 
of hospitalization grew by leaps and bounds, 
building material grew scarcer and scarcer, 
and the railroads, especially in the East, seri- 
ously congested, it became evident that a ‘large, 
probably the major share of the program, would 
have to be carried out in converted leased 
buildings. It meant designing at the job, and 
the office was at once organized to meet the 
situation by assigning certain men to this 
pillar-to-post duty, following up a special com- 
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mission which was sent through the country 
scouting for institutions, factories, and loft 
buildings that could best be modeled into 
hospitals without seriously disturbing the life 
of the community. 

The development that had been going on 
among the plans for hospitals of new construc- 
tion continued tn those hospitals established in 
altered buildings, especially in regard to the 
detailed arrangement and equipment of the 
various rooms. As an example, and probably 
the best known of these leased buildings, we 
will consider the old Greenhut Store at Sixth 
Avenue and 18th Street in New York City, 
which was converted into a clearing hospital, 
with a capacity of 3,500 beds, for patients 
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brought into the port of New York from over- 
seas. There were six floors, a basement, and a 
roof-garden, tied together by twenty-eight 
elevators, remodeled and equipped to provide 
for every hospital requirement from the steam 
disinfector in the basement, to the runways for 
rabbits, guinea pigs, and white mice on the roof. 
The outstanding features of the hospital were 
probably the receiving section, the large wards, 
and the system for mess. 

The receiving section of this hospital served 
two purposes: It afforded an opportunity to 
examine the arrivals for contagion, vermin, and, 
in a general way, for any need for immediate 
medical and surgical attention. And it provided 
for recording and bathing the patients before 
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they were admitted to the wards. In the case of 
stretcher patients, however, which usually ran 
in low percentages, the men were held up on the 
first floor just long enough to take the necessary 
records, the rest of the process of arrival being 
carried on in the wards where more individual 
attention was possible. 

The arriving line of ambulant patients moved 
usually at a rate of 250 men per hour, passing 
from one room to the next in a continuous 
stream. First, the records were made and any 
valuables the men had about them taken up and 
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checked to their credit. Then they 
J| took off their clothes and were 
examined. Those suspected: of a 
communicable disease were weeded 
out at this point, those found to 
have picked up cooties on the 
|, voyage home were sent through a 
x special delousing section, and the 
è remainder passed into a room with 
a large counter over which they 
delivered the bundle of their 
clothes to be cleaned, in return for 
a receipt somewhat similar to a 
laundry-list. Next was a shower 
section, and after that a dressing- 
room where the men put on blue- 
gray convalescent suits over 
pajamas, socks, and slippers. Be- 
fore entering the elevator that was 
to take them up to the ward floors, 
the patients had cultures taken of 
their throats and their teeth ex- 
amined, and upon stepping out of 
the elevator they were met by an 
officer detailed to provide them 
with back pay upon no further 
evidence than their statement that 
it was due. 

Certainly putting 160 patients 
together in one hospital ward was 
a novel idea, and just as certainly 
it was done in the Greenhut Hospi- 
tal, only after careful consideration. 
There were three obvious doubts 
about the large ward: Would it be 
excessively confused and noisy ?— 
was it taking too great a risk from 
the point of view of control of 
contagion?— and would it be so 
large as to be unmanageable from 
a purely administrative standpoint? And there 
were equally obvious advantages: The light 
and circulation of air would be vastly better if 
partitioning was reduced to a bare minimum; 
there would be a large economy in the concen- 
tration into a few large centers of the various 
toilets, utility rooms, diet kitchens, and so on, 
necessary in connection with every ward; and, 
lastly, as there were to be large movements of 
patients through this particular hospital, it 
seemed, from the point of view of the Receiving 
and Forwarding Officer, that the further this 
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wholesale idea could be carried out the better. 
Due thought having been given to all these con- 
siderations, the large ward was decided upon 
and the building laid out accordingly. No 
bridges were burned behind, however, and if 
160 patients in one ward should prove to be too 
many, the plans were so designed that inter- 
mediate partitioning could be put in at any 
time without interfering with the operation. 
It is a matter of record that the wards were not 
too large, and that for the particular problem 
for which they were intended, they fitted into 
the scheme of things admirably. 

The Greenhut mess and kitchen layout was 
designed as follows: Bulk stores were kept in 
the dark unusable spaces of the basement. 
Immediate supply storerooms for meat, vege- 
tables, bread, and groceries were located on 
the mezzanine of the first floor, reached directly 
by freight elevators from the service court. 
Vegetables and meats were prepared on this 
mezzanine and taken in bulk by elevator, 
dumb-waiter, and stairway to the main cook- 
ing-room on the second floor just above. This 
room was excellently lighted and ventilated. It 
was in direct connection with the main mess hall 
of sorhe 2,000 seats, comprising two cafeteria 
units, each capable of feeding over 1,000 men per 
hour, set-up sections for tuberculosis patients 
and cases such as amputations, for whom a 
cafeteria would not be practicable, and in one 
corner a nurses' cafeteria. On the opposite side 
of the kitchen, and actuallyinan adjoining build- 
ing, the medical department detachment, some 
1,600 men, were fed at still another cafeteria 
operated in the same system. It will be noticed 
that all the mess halls of the hospital were con- 
centrated on the one floor. It was thought that 
a considerable economy in operation and 
administration would result in having every- 
thing under so centralized a control and so near 
the kitchen. That it was possible to do this 
was chiefly due to the fact that there were as 
many as thirty-three elevators in the two stores, 
Greenhut and Cluett, which comprised De- 
barkation Hospital No. 3. 

Ward meal service was maintained by food- 
carts stocked in the kitchen, transported by 
elevator to the several floors, and there wheeled 
directly to the bedside of the patient and 
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served to him under the direction of the ward 
nurse. 

In conclusion attention may well be called 
to the peculiar nature of the problem of hospital 
design. Up to a certain point it is one of fairly 
definite right and wrong, but beyond that point 
there is chance for a wide difference among the 
best of opinion. The cream of the medical profes- 
sion of the country was listed among the officers 
of the Medical Department, and with the heads 
of the various departments of surgery, psychol- 
ogy, tuberculosis, laboratories, X-ray, adminis- 
tration, and so on, the designers, architects 
commissioned in the Surgeon General's office, 
were in constant communication for settling 
questions of medical technique and getting ap- 
proval of the plans by those having jurisdic- 
tion. Ánd there was another liaison important 
in the making of the best possible hospitals. 
This was with the Construction Division, re- 
sponsible for the actual execution of the work. 
They possessed accurate knowledge of labor and 
materials conditions, and meeting the require- 
ments and limitations that they, from their 
point of view, saw necessary to impose, was a 
definite part of the routine of the office. 

At the outset the emphasis perhaps lay most 
strongly on having hospital facilities at the 
thirty-two cantonments by the time of the 
arrival of troops for training. This was done. 
As the many organizations which had been 
drawn together under such pressure in the early 
days of the war settled down into smoother and 
smoother running, and the liaison between them 
became more effectively established, and as the 
original cantonment hospitals were critically 
observed in operation, it was possible to institute 
improvements, and the plans were constantly 
under change. The result was the development 
of the block plans, individual buildings, and de- 
tailed arrangements that have been pointed out 
in this article. As the writer looks back over the 
construction period, he finds it interesting to 
note how the broad policies and general theories 
of design, both in large and minute application, 
were directed by idealism, as one would take 
an observation at sea, but how the day by day, 
hour by hour steering could be nothing but a 
battle among the facts as they existed to hinder 
or to help—realism of the most practical kind. 


Post-War Committee—Some Opinions 


E publish herewith some opinions from 

Paul Waterhouse, Е. S. A., an eminent 

English architect;* Edmond J. Hill, 
president of the Institute of Builders, England; 
the San Francisco Society of Architects, Henry 
Lord Gay, a member of the Institute, and Mr. 
W. A. Starrett, whose connection with war con- 
struction service at Washington during the war 
is well known to readers of the Journal. His 
comment on the services rendered by architects 
during the war are straight to the point, while 
his analysis of the various questions with which 
he deals is at no time lacking in either courage 
or conviction. 

Other architectural organizations now coóp- 
erating with the Post- War Committee are the 
Royal Institute of Architects, Canada; the 
Society of Architects, London; the Central So- 
ciety of Architects, Paris; the New Zealand 
Society of Architects, and the Swiss Society of 
Engineers and Architects. Others are prepar- 
ing to take action upon the reconvening of 
their members after the interruption of war. 


Ethics 


A code of ethics, if required, should be brief. It will not 
produce good architecture, correct bad manners, or make 
an honest man out of one who is inclined to be otherwise. 
His membership, if prejudicial to the Institute, should be 
cancelled.—San Francisco SOCIETY ОҒ ARCHITECTS. 


Standardization 


How shall we help to standardize details of building 
products in common use? Why do it, when it will tend to 
restrict progress through discouraging continuous thought 
for invention?—San Francisco SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Entering Practice 


The new practitioner should properly begin with small 
things and work up to the field of greater responsibility, 
thereby qualifying through process of gradual develop- 
ment. High standard in quality of design and scientific 
results are the chief requisites.—San Francisco SOCIETY 
oF ARCHITECTS. 


The Architect and Government 


No matter how popular as an architectural citizen one 
may become, keep out of politics; don’t try for or have 
thrust on you the office of alderman or supervisor, or any 
political office; in the end you will make a poor one and 
probably spoil a good architect. 

Accept appointment on public committees wherein your 


*From the Journal of the Society of Architects (London). 


constructive knowledge, or scientific experience, or artistic 
abilities fit you to serve, with value to your community 
and credit to yourself. 

Consider, first, that ably to fulfil all the functions and 
varied demands allotted to the active performance of a 
skilful and talented architect, there is no political office 
that can give scope to his abilities nor equal his value in 
service to the public as can an architect. 

There are no “governmental or civic organizations 
dealing with matters lying well within the domain of 
architecture" that are not well within the control of 
political preferment and will remain so, in the writer's 
belief, until such influences are directed by public dicta- 
tion, and it is up to the architectural profession to see how 
far its propaganda can effect a change of political bias 
and potency.—Henry Lorp Gay. 


Architects in the War 


One ghost that ought to be laid at the very outset is 
the one to the effect that the architectural profession had 
been found wanting in the stress of the war emergency. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Not only was it 
not found wanting, but it is probably fairer to say that it 
contributed more of intensively trained individuals— 
trained and fully equipped with a specific, immediately 
applicable knowledge—than any other of the professions, 
excepting only the medical profession. Without attempting 
to prove the point by statistics, it can be pointed out that 
nearly the whole constructive effort of the war demanded 
illustration by means of drawings, and while the mechanical 
and other technical men were pressed in goodly numbers, 
yet everywhere throughout the government architects 
and architectural draughtsmen were to be found, and their 
natural resourcefulness, born of the diversity of their 
training, was everywhere in demand, and, on an exceed- 
ingly large scale, put to use. | 

That the great architectural firms of the country did 
not take a more active part, as firms, is a matter that 
history is sure to record as a shortcoming of the Govern- 
ment and not of the profession, for I still maintain that 
had the Government availed itself of the organized team- 
work ability of the architectural concerns of the country, 
millions of dollars and, no doubt in many cases, weeks of 
priceless time would have been saved.—W. A. STARRETT. 


Education 


It is advisable to license architects, as a higher standard 
is assured thereby. The law should be designed to improve 
the status of architecture and not the status of the archi- 
tect. It has seemingly been of benefit in the state of Calif- 
ornia. Good architecture can come only from those who 
can create good designs. State licensing does not create 
good designs. State licensing does not insure this most 
important requisite. This should be the function of the 
Institute. 

Too much time is devoted by architectural schools in an 
effort to teach students to develop designs for colossal 
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problems, such as would tax the mature ability of the 
greatest practitioners. Designing cannot be taught. It 
is a natural development, which grows out of one's ac- 
cumulated knowledge, if the individual is naturally con- 
stituted to become a designer, and only in that event. It 
is a creative quality which few men possess. Our students 
begin at the top of the ladder in architectural schools. 
Architectural students should be trained, first, in all of the 
fundamentally scientific elements of architecture, thereby 
to become proficient, at least in that which constitutes 
the science of the profession. The schools cannot hope to 
create designers. They will develop themselves when they 
have learned the rudiments of architecture. All good 
architecture, is invention. All men cannot by nature be- 
come inventors. All men can become scientifically useful 
in the architectural profession. Few can become creators of 
good designs. Men lacking in this ability should not be 
encouraged in their efforts to design, out of consideration 
for the architecture of our country.—San FRANCISCO 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


The Institute 


The Institute at present serves no class. It tries to 
serve the practitioner. It should serve the public through 
counsel in all matters architectural. Poor architecture is 
the result of poor design, as good architecture is the result 
of good design. Both are created by the architect engaged, 
and without the client’s opportunity for counsel with the 
Institute. The Institute should be accredited with the 
responsibility for directly influencing American architec- 
ture. The present system merely encourages selfishness on 
the part of the practitioner, without being at all concerned 
about the quality of architecture produced. 

Qualified members of the Institute could render the 
greatest service to the public in the name of the Institute 
if properly organized. The Institute should invest qualified 
members in every community with advisory power rela- 
tive to community architectural problems, both public and 
private. 

The Institute will always find some pretenders in its 
membership. | 

Membership in the Institute should be independent 
of any other organization, whether chapter or otherwise. 
It should be based on the standard of qualification only. 

One of the most important duties which the Institute 
has before it is that of creating intimate relationship with 
the public, whereby the Institute will come into direct 
touch with all organizations which are working for com- 
munity progress. They are all more or less interested in 
the architectural field and should, therefore, receive guid- 
ance from a national architectural organization as pre- 
viously indicated.—San Francisco Society or ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


Architect and Builder 


The future will produce a closer union between the 
architect and builder, and the joint conferences will 
create a better understanding. Architects will be more 
ready to consult the builder on questions which his practical 
knowledge and experience have taught him how to handle. 
The usefulness of this may not at once be apparent, but 
the experiences of a builder are of a very varied character, 
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particularly in a city like London, bringing problems that 
have to be overcome, the explanations of which should be 
available to the architect. 

The conferences between the Institute of Builders and 
the R. I. B. A. will bring the architect more into touch 
with the workmen’s organizations. The architect will 
recognize that if mutual interests are to be safeguarded, he 
will not employ a builder who is not a member of his trade 
organization. In my opinion, if mutual interests are to be 
upheld, all employers and operatives will have to belong to 
their respective trade organizations, and, in the opinion 
of many, the time is not far distant when the architect, 
builder, and workman will confer together on general 
questions concerning the craft. 

I would suggest, in order to obtain a better understand- 
ing of the difficulties to be faced and solved by the builder 
and his workmen, that the training of the young architect 
should more often include a period of practical training 
in the workshops. I am aware that there are difficulties 
and that time would be taken from the Training Centre, 
but even if only a short course could be taken in a builder’s 
office during the recess, some useful experience would, I 
think, be gained. 

The same remark applies to the builders, many of whom 
think that it is only the builder who has his troubles. The 
would-be master builder should include in his training some 
period in an architect’s office, which, in my opinion, 1s as 
important as a period at the bench. Epmonp J. Hit, 
President of the Institute of Builders, England. 


Mutual Relations of the Architect, Builder, 
and Workman 


Turning the search-light of our new life upon this old, 
old trio, we say, “Why this three-legged business?" 
"What is the third man doing?” “Тһеге is a smell of 
‘middleman’ about this affair. Why isn't it a simple deal 
between buyer and seller?" Which is the useless member of 
the group? 

Obviously not the building owner, for without demand 
there can be no supply. So it lies between the architect and 
the builder, and it is quite reasonable in these days of 
heart-searching scrutiny to ask why should not one or 
other of these drop out. One answer is that as a matter 
of fact the experiment has been tried—both ways. Archi- 
tects have before now acted as contractors, contractors 
as we know have acted as, or at least without, architects. 
Strange as it may seem it is possible to argue in favour 
of the elimination of the third man on the highest possible 
grounds. You may urge that some of the failure of modern 
building craft is due to the dissociation of the functions of 
the designer and of the constructor, and that therefore the 
architect-contractor, or the contractor-architect, is the 
very superman we want to set everything right. I have 
mentioned this point of view because I want to point out 
first that it is based on a ridiculous fallacy, and further 
that if it were not there would still remain two very strong 
reasons against succumbing to it. 

The fallacy is this. If an architect contracts for a build- 
ing it certainly means that besides designing it he conducts 
the routine of engaging labour, of buying materials, of 
calling in sub-contractors, of paying wages and of looking 
after his own profits. But it does not follow that he ever 
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acts as craftsman or even foreman. Similarly the contractor 
who plays the architect is very unlikely to be the actual 
draughtsman of his building. So that the union in one 
man of the designer and craftsman never comes off after all. 

But if it did, what then? It would be found that the 
limits of time and of human capacity, (after all there are 
such limits), rendered the performance ridiculous. There 
would be an apparent gain to the owner of five per cent of 
the cost, counterbalanced in reality by a tremendous delay, 
and by a great loss of the energy which ought to have been 
put into the separate functions now rolled into one. To 
speak the truth fearlessly the qualities which make a 
good architect do not always make an able contractor, and 
I have certainly known, though you may not believe me, 
first-rate contractors who were not equal to architecture. 
If for no other reason architects and contractors must 
both be allowed to continue their existence because even 
if architecture may seem mere by-play to a contractor 
most architects are aware that their own art is enough to 
occupy life, and even if some of us have enough energy 
and enough of our client's time to spare for personal excur- 
sions into stone carving, bricklaying, plaster modelling, 
and an occasional wiped joint—thereby showing that we 
are as crafty as we are artful—it remains a fact that we 
cannot also find time to do the builders' business as well. 

The remaining argument is just this. The function of 
the architect as intermediary between client and builder 
is a very real function, a function for which there is a 
need, and a function worth the shilling in the pound which 
is usually paid for it. I will not here work out this point. 
Most practical people understand it. Perhaps it is enough 
to remind the building world of this one consideration. 
The employment of a builder for any large building is a 
very important and very serious matter involving the risk 
of the waste or misapplication of an appreciable sum of 
money. The relationship between owner and builder 
during such a transaction is one in which countless mis- 
understandings can arise. Is it not well, therefore, that 
this relationship should be eased to the advantage both of 
owner and builder by the intervention and assistance of a 
skilled go-between intimate with the needs of one party 
and with the capacities of the other? 

In conclusion you will understand that having brought 
out and examined these two pieces of our building craft 
machinery I decide for my own part to clean them and oil 
them and put them back in use.—PAuL WATERHOUSE, 
F. S. A. 


Architect, Builder, and Owner 


My own point of view is a composite,—that of a builder 
and of an architect. I have taken part in the industry 
from both points of view, which leads me to the seemingly 
contradictory statement that both points of view are about 
the same. As suggested in the syllabi, the architect and 
the builder are much one and the same in their relation 
toward the owner (at least they ought to be) and it is the 
failure fully to recognize this fact that has contributed to 
much misunderstanding. This, perhaps, applies more par- 
ticularly to the building of large metropolitan structures. 
There economy of time ranks in importance with economy 
of money. However, analysis reveals the proposition to 
be quite as sound throughout the whole gamut of construc- 


tion work with which we are dealing in this discussion, 
and if we admit this almost inseparable relation, it may be 
well for us to turn and squarely face this partner to whom 
we are thus attached. He turns out to be very human and 
very diverse. Disregarding the great mass of him, who 
is a plodder, we find at the top (and the top is not neces- 
sarily marked by bigness) earnest men who, with skill and 
diligence, are trying to solve scientifically the complica- 
tions that the business presents. Their first question is 
for definite facts. "Just what do you want?" runs through 
the whole organizational structure of a high-grade con- 
tracting firm. 

If one were to undertake to define “modern construc- 
tion organization" in one word, one could not do better 
than to say "forethought." Immediately the mind flies 
to the function of the architect, and any one of us can turn 
the question upon himself. Do all plans show the necessary 
forethought? Are major questions not often left to solution 
at the site, or at least to a period long after the contract 
is signed? If they are so left, who is responsible? 

First of all, it is not the builder, obviously. How about 
the owner? Here we commence to get the clue. Where is 
the architect who cannot recite dozens of heart-rending 
experiences where the owner, by procrastination and 
vacillation, has thrown confusion and delay into the work? 
Who cannot recall decisions delayed from Monday till 
Friday, and from Friday till Monday, while precious days 
of fine building weather slipped by? But these twin vices 
are not accountable for everything. How about the 
owner's changing his mind, or failing to understand? The 
whole first complexity reveals itself in this relation. 
Owners who have never so much as looked at drawings 
essay to learn a complicated life-occupation in a few weeks 
over your draughting-boards—deciding important ques- 
tions offhand, and dawdling for weeks over inconsequential 
details that hold up drawings and raise Cain generally. 
All of this is his privilege, but the point is that he should 
not be permitted to place the architect in the position of 
arranging a contract so that the owner does not stand the 
expense involved. Expense both to builder and architect 
for the wastefulness of the proceeding is so obvious that a 
reckoning is sure to follow. Therefore, there can be no 
doubt that one of our foundational observations must be 
that the owner will have to be better posted upon the 
essentials of his enterprise, and if indecision and lack of 
understanding are to be brought to the table by him, he 
must pay the piper. 

To educate the owner, we must, of course, first educate 
ourselves. How many architects avail themselves of the 
priceless advice and coóperation that a fine building 
organization offers? How many have the courage to say 
to the owner, "On these things I am not so well posted as 
our builder"? The question will, no doubt, evoke a variety 
of answers, but we ought to ask this of ourselves about three 
times over, and about three days in succession before we 
follow our natural inclination to rush in with a reply. 
My own experience is that as a builder I was not consulted 
half enough, and that as an architect I did not consult 
half enough. Here we find the germ of much of the trouble, 
and one reading the syllabi, I venture to say, can connect 
this question directly and indirectly with a lot of the per- 
plexity that those interesting documents suggest. 
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In the first place, the owner ought to carry his own 
risk. He enters the proposition as requiring something 
special—a building embodying his particular require- 
ments, his fancies, and sometimes his caprices. The market 
for the yet-to-be-furnished materials is variable, yet, to a 
certain degree, dependent upon the caprice of unmade 
decisions, and on this the owner sets out to get a price 
which will bind a contractor, and over him, as mentor, he 
sets an architect. Surely we have here the fertile ground for 
discord. 

If the owner can be made to see that equity and his 
own interest demand that he carry his risk, a large part 
of the question will be solved—but not all. The door is 
opened for the coóperation of the architect and the builder, 
but it remains for the architect to enter wisely. The 
responsibilities appropriate to each side are well under- 
stood and need no discussion here. The moment we remove 
the project to its proper realm and cease to regard the con- 
tractor as a vendor of a finished product, the sooner we will 
start emerging from our difficulty. The question arises as 
to the ability and integrity of the contractor. Again there 
is at least one tenable solution, and that is to select only 
the contractor of standing and ability. If architects would 
give as much time to the study of the contractors and 
contractors' organizations, their methods and personnel, 
as they give to the study of comparative figures, they would 
learn much. One is the study of the live, vital organism; 
the other is the dissection of the dead anatomy of bygone 
performances. There will be schools to advocate each 
method of procedure. I believe that the former is the 
better.—W. A. STARRETT. 


Compensation 


It is needless to point out the complexity of a modern 
architectural business, but it might be pertinent to point 
out that, as we now practise it, we are, in fact, embracing 
three businesses in an all-inclusive term when we speak of 
Architecture. First, there is the Design; next, the putting 
together, the specification writing, etc., all of which might 
be grouped under the term Construction of Architecture; 
and third, there is the Business of Architecture, the com- 
mercial aspect of the whole thing, both as to the pro- 
fessional relations of the architect with the owner, and the 
general business conduct of the office. While these three 
merge imperceptibly into each other and are interrelated, 
nevertheless we should recognize their separation if we are 
to examine our problem. One of the confusions of the 
business arises out of the muddled merging of these entirely 
separate functions. It is in this nondescript wallow that we 
find budding young geniuses starting their own offizes, 
essaying to handle every relation of owner and contractor 
from the top of a draughting-board, and proving conclu- 
sively to the owner that the business is profitable at a 
fraction of 1 per cent. Perhaps it is in the failure of the 
profession to recognize the separate kinds of talent here 
involved that we may find the root of the question that the 
Post-War Committee is called upon to answer. 

Ability to design is properly given first place in archi- 
tectural consideration, but it is also apt to throw the first 
anomaly into the problem. Men with artistic genius must 
almost necessarily spend their early lives in uninter- 
rupted study of their art. Many of these emerge and equip 
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themselves in the other branches of their professional work. 
These become the leaders of the profession, and around 
their activities the code of the Institute is drawn. Then 
come the men of equal talent in design, but of less business 
ability. A sense of comradeship demands that they shall 
be equally compensated in any general scheme of compen- 
sation. But following them come men of lesser ability, 
their life-problems complicated by peculiarities of tem- 
perament. And so we see the profession, a sort of proces- 
sion led by able leaders rendering splendid services to their 
clients, tapering off through all variations of genius, till 
we reach the lower half of the column composed of the 
mediocre, with the dubs bringing up in the rear. But the 
anomaly comes not in the human aspect of the procession, 
which, in fact, is no different from any other business 
procession, but in the fact that the leaders have set the 
standard of compensation for all, and it is this dead weight 
they are carrying that is causing most of the trouble. 
This is no criticism of method, for the code of the Institute 
is recognized universally as a splendid standard, but it is 
in its practical application that the business world finds 
it so vulnerable. Why should the first 20 per cent—we can 
make it any per cent we like and comfortably assign our- 
selves a position in the procession without the least moral 
qualm—have to lug along this handicap, and by its own 
code of ethics keep open a vulnerable point, which, when 
exposed to the mediocrity of the tail-enders, makes the 
code seem ridiculous? Does it not arise in part from the 
failure of the profession to recognize and stimulate the 
recognition of the three functions it performs?—W. A. 
STARRETT. 


Compensation 


The institute's attitude toward the public assumes the 
placing of all practitioners on the same plane of proficiency 
through uniform compensation policies. As all practi- 
tioners are never equally proficient, whv not abandon 
compensation provisions, and allow each practitioner to 
establish the value of his own services? 

As individual ability and nature of service vary, there- 
fore the rate of compensation should not be uniform, nor 
should the Institute attempt arbitrarily to provide a 
minimum rate of compensation. The Institute usurps 
individual freedom in attempting to prescribe a uniform 
charge for results, the quality of which it cannot insure to 
the client. Every practitioner should be obliged to deter- 
mine the value of his own service. 

Many low-grade practitioners have joined the Institute, 
to insure a higher rate for service than they can otherwise 
obtain. They impose upon the public, using the prestige 
gained through Institute membership. The Institute 
should concern itself with quality of membership, not quan- 
tity. The schedule has never barred competition as to price 
between architects. Every architect should charge only 
what his services are actually worth. The Institute should 
not endeavor to suggest the value of any practitioner's 
service. Such values necessarily vary according to quality 
and character, and should, therefore, be determined be- 
tween architect and client. 

If the Institute continues to make recommendations 
concerning compensation, then a proportionate increase 
should be assigned for preliminary service. 
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Preliminary service demands ability to create an appro- 
priate design. Preliminary service necessarily embraces 
that which is most valuable to the client, and should be 
charged for accordingly, whether in competition or other- 
wise. Preliminary service in competition 15 of equal impor- 
tance to preliminary service without competition. It rep- 
resents the same degree of service and importance and 
should, therefore, not be discriminated against.—SAN 
Francisco SOCIETY ОҒ ARCHITECTS. 


The Competitive Contract System 


The house which we have to put in order for the great 
post-war era into which we are advancing, is the great 
home of the art and craft of building. That house is full 
of appliances, and every one of these appliances, from the 
driving wheels to the meanest cogs, should be considered 
well before it is cleaned and lubricated and put into fresh use. 

There are two features in our machinery of daily work 
that I venture to pass under review in this allotted quarter 
of an hour. One is the prevailing system of competitive 
tendering, and the other is the relationship of the architect 
to his client and to the client’s builder. I want us to ask 
ourselves quite frankly whether these bits of machinery are 
good enough to go on with, and to give our answer as 
frankly. 

It seems a fine thing to sweep away the system of com- 
petitive tendering. The faults of the system are so obvious. 
We set contractors to run a race not of excellence but of 
money. We say to them “come and struggle together for 
the prize of a job: the prize will be given not to the best 
builder among you, but to the cheapest builder, or rather 
to the cheapest estimator." We seem to be implying that 
neither we as architects, nor employers as owners, care how 
the work is carried out so long as it is got through at rock 
bottom price. It might be said that we were by such a 
system only making trouble for ourselves. For the cheap- 
est man—the winner—is, it may be urged, the least likely 
of all the competitors to be able to put into his work that 
extra margin of quality which makes and marks the dif- 
ference between a good building and a bad one. I think 
that if we architects were left to ourselves and to our own 
inclinations we should to a man give our vote for the aboli- 
tion of competitive tenders. Don't we know the luxury 
of working through a building enterprise with one of those 
old friends in the building world whom most of us middle- 
aged architects are happy to possess? Don't we know the 
pleasure of realizing that this old friend has been put in 
without competition on our own nomination, but with the 
perfect acquiescence of a trustful client who wants the 
best work out of both architect and builder? Must we not 
acknowledge that there is a pleasure about such work for 
client, architect, and builder, which is by no means always 
found in those undertakings whose birth is presided over 
by a sordid money struggle? We do, indeed, most grate- 
fully admit that work under conditions such as these has 
often been our happiest and our best, and that though the 
contractor may have been paid a trifle above lowest rates 
the bargain between owner and builder has been a fair one 
and satisfactory to both parties. 

But can we look upon such a system as the normal one; 
and would it be well for builders and employers if the 
competitive system were swept away? I believe not. The 


builder in the ideal case just described must be paid on a 
reckoning of some sort; and that reckoning must be made 
up and checked in one of two ways. It must either be on 
ordinary bill of quantities priced at the start, as if in 
competition, and adjusted by a quantity surveyor at 
completion, or it must be a bill worked out on the prime 
cost and percentage system. (I do not regard the priced 
schedule system as a third method, for it is merely a varia- 
tion of the priced quantities with the difference that the 
client gets no lump sum figure at the start.) 

Now whichever of these schemes is adopted it is quite 
clear that unless confidence is to be carried to unusual and 
unreasonable bounds the builder's accounts have got to be 
checked by either an architect or a surveyor (or both) 
representing the owner. How is this checking to be done? 
The opinion of the surveyor as to the reasonableness of 
this or that price must be based upon some standard; 
and standards if they are fair can only be set up by some 
sort of competition. Competition exists in all healthy 
trades, and as builders cannot compete with one another 
by placing, like drapers and grocers, ready-made, priced 
products in a shop window, they must conduct their rivalry 
by giving competitive prices for certain objects, the identity 
of which is fixed by a specification and by quantities. I 
conclude, therefore, that if for no other purpose than the 
establishing of an average of current costs, competition in 
price must continue to exist alongside of the continuation 
of that pleasanter method in which the builder is paid for 
his work without winning it on price. But there are other 
reasons also for the retention of the competitive tender, 
and perhaps the chief of them is that without it new and 
young firms would find it difficult to gain an entrée into 
the building market: for the public having no price criterion 
to go on would perforce be inclined to choose their builders 
solely or mainly on grounds of well-established and long 
standing reputation. For many buildings in fact non- 
competitive payment is excellent, indeed advisable, but 
the abolition of competitive tenders or of competitive 
pricing on schedules would lead to random pricing, 
capricious increases of standard, disputes, and in fine to 
a state of uncertainty in which neither owner nor builder 
would be the gainer. 

To suggest that the prime cost and percentage system 
of payment is the solution of all difficulties is misleading. 
It might be urged that the healthy competition between 
firms could be simply exercised by allowing them to quote 
against one another the percentage each is willing to accept 
on prime cost. But with every intention of honesty on 
everybody's part there is a difficulty in the very basis of 
the system. Prime cost! What is prime cost? I insult 
nobody when I point out that however loyal and honest 
a builder may be the prime cost and percentage system 
offers him no inducement to buy cheaply, and certainly 
encourages the builders’ merchants to charge as highly as 
possible. If I were speaking with unguarded tongue I 
would suggest further that “prime cost," which sounds 
so final, is in the realities of commerce, elastic.—PauL 
WATERHOUSE, F. S. A. 


The Contractor 


The architects may well view the contracting industry 
as a great partner in their enterprise, and it is for them to 
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see to it that keen judgment is exercised as to who per- 
forms well and faithfully, and who is dilatory and undeserv- 
ing. | 

Already this responsibility is upon the profession, and 
the question everyone ought to ask himself is whether he 
is taking proper steps to appraise the value of a contractor's 
services. If his opinions are based simply on personal lik- 
ing of some individual in the contractor's organization, or 
willingness of the contractor to do little things not specified, 
or simply the personal satisfaction that comes from liking 
everybody, he is not only not doing his duty, but he is, 
in fact, betraying one of his most important responsi- 
bilities. Conversely, the dislike of a contractor because he 
insists on his rights, or because he views the work as too 
much of a business proposition, brings into the whole 
relation one of the most damaging arraignments of the 
architectural profession. This ability to withhold favor- 
able, or indeed even just comment, has developed into the 
proportions of a scandal against the architectural profession 
and is reponsible for more evil in the relations of these two 
partners than any other one phase of their work together. 
Contractors generally have not fully recognized this situa- 
tion, and they are apt to regard the favor of the architects 
as something that gets them work. As a matter of fact, 
very few contracts go to any specific contractor, under 
present circumstances, through the favor of the architect 
for that contractor. The canny owner makes his own 
appraisal of the propositions as they come in, as he prop- 
erly should. The fact is that it is the negative attitude of 
the architect that the contractor fears, and we thus dis- 
cover a certain element of the profession practising a sort 
of tacit blackmail, through the fear of the contractor that 
the architect will “knock” him. 

My government work in Washington during the war 
brought this whole situation forcibly to my attention. The 
first questionnaire sent out under the auspices of the 
Institute received splendid response because it asked the 
architects to give the names of well-organized contractors, 
and the detail of the blank form brought out specific in- 
formation that was desired. But in the following phases 
of the work it developed that when the question was put 
as to the standing of any one contractor, the answers 
degenerated into perfunctory commendations of every- 
one in the country who laid claim to having built anything; 
or, we would receive the most scathing criticism of some 
concern about which we already held abundant testi- 
mony as to its good standing. Tracing down these opinions, 
favorable or otherwise, we seldom found anything but 
unsupported personal opinion behind them. Little was 
known as to the past records of the personnel; little of 
the structure and functioning of the organization. There 
seemed to be no ideas as to what constituted good organi- 
zation, and to what extent such organizational schemes 
as were adopted were put to effective use by contractors. 
Generally, the whole opinion rested on the general state- 
ments that So-and-so was a “good man,” or that he 
"knew his business," etc. Is it any wonder that the busi- 
ness world calls us unbusiness-like? 

The criticism herein suggested may bring the rejoinder 
that no one individual could be expected to know the 
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organizational details of a business that requires all the 
time of a contractor to follow. However, it suggests that 
we might properly take a closer view of our own business 
set-up.—W. A. STARRETT. 


Organizing the Three Functions of Architecture — 
Design, Construction, Business 


But why not adopt a system or code that recognizes 
more clearly, and is designed to compensate more equit- 
ably, the three functions of architecture separately? Why 
not employ a great designer for his skill, freeing him from 
the extraneous and sometimes irksome toil of the con- 
struction of architecture and the business of architec- 
ture? 

On the basis of separation into its three functions, 
the profession could more clearly present its case. Would 
there not be some advantage to the man of ability in any 
of the three branches, if he 'were deficient in the others, 
if he frankly stood on his merits in the work in which he 
specialized? Would not a Stanford White design have 
commanded the same admiration and the same high com- 
pensation if it had not had the great architectural organiza- 
tion behind it? Perhaps it would not. Perhaps the three | 
coórdinates of architecture are inseparably linked together; 
but if so, the profession must stagger along under a handi- 
cap not carried by any other business. 

After all, the cold fact is that, as a business, architecture 
is not particularly profitable. Occasional large commis- 
sions are frittered away in the expense of preparation for, 
and drift after, the enterprise. 

It is in this light that we can better view our relation 
with the contracting industry, and the necessity that 15 
upon us to appraise it properly. A strong, scientific con- 
struction company could supplement such a separation of 
functions of architecture to a marked degree. It is not too 
much to say that it could undertake, in some cases, the 
functions of the Construction of Architecture and even the 
Business of Architecture. To some, this statement will 
come as a shock, but it is, at least, the forecast of a reality, 
for, as a matter of fact, many of the large construction 
companies are seriously considering taking over these two 
latter functions in many cases. The trouble with the situa- 
tion is that unless the architectural profession recognizes 
this sign of the times and adjusts itself to this growing 
tendency, it may find itself entering an era of competition 
with an industry that already occupies a superior position 
in the field of pure business. 

It is useless to wail about the baneful effects that might 
arise from such an outcome. It is business and not ethics 
that we are serving when it comes to large, modern, com- 
mercial structures, and efficiency is the keynote. The archi- 
tectural profession has within itself all of the essentials of 
efficiency, and, rightly applied, they can be used to improve 
a situation that, in the present drift of things, is becoming 
confused. This improvement will come through the better 
posting of the owner as to his responsibilities, the scientific 
recognition of the merit of the profession's inevitable 
partner, and the separation into its essential features of 
the complicated functions that the architect performs.— 
W, A. STARRETT, | 
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News 


New Zealand Conference Decides That 
Housing and Town Planning Are 
National Problems 


The New Zealand Town Planning Conference and 
Exhibition, appears to have been a brilliant success. More 
than 250 delegates assembled from all parts of the Domin- 
ion. The conference was organized by the New Zealand 
Government, and occupied five busy days of papers, 
lectures, discussions, and resolutions. The delegates unani- 
mously agreed to recommendations in favour of the crea- 
tion of a Town Planning and Housing Department, con- 
trolled by an expert town planner, and established by a 
Town Planning and Housing Act, applicable to all parts 
of the Dominion. The Hon. G. W. Russell, Minister for 
Internal Affairs, undertook to recommend to Cabinet 
the adoption of these proposals. Another important 
resolution adopted by the conference recommended that 
the Government recognise the housing shortage as a press- 
ing national necessity, and coóperate with local bodies in 
building houses on garden-city lines; also that the Govern- 
ment set aside £1,000,000 to subsidize operations of 
councils in building new houses. It was stated that New 
Zealand required 10,000 new houses, for which the Govern- 
ment would need to find £3,000,000, both as subsidies and 
advances to local bodies. Resolutions bearing upon the 
financial aspects of town planning were also carried, which 
decided that the cost of the town-planning department, 
including the salary of the expert, should be paid by the 
Government; that the cost of carrying out local schemes 
should be borne by the district affected; but that the 
money required should be provided by the Dominion 
Government at the lowest possible rate of interest, the 
local bodies being called upon to pay only interest and 
sinking fund; and that, in addition, smaller councils in 
special circumstances should be assisted by a direct grant 
by the State. It was also decided that under the Town 
Planning Act it should be made compulsory, when any 
area exceeding five acres, was subdivided, that 10 per cent 
thereof should be vested by the owner in the local authority 
for open spaces and public purpose. 


Some Recollections of the Building of the 
Tennessee Capitol 


Mr. A. C. Bruce, of Atlanta, one of the oldest of 
American architects, and who lived in Nashville during the 
building of the capitol, has sent us a newspaper clipping in 
which are recounted some of his recollections. We re- 
publish it as of interest: 

“It was in the early fifties I began to be interested in 
the state capitol. I knew Mr. Sam Morgan well: he was 
chairman of the commission and was deeply interested in 
every feature of the work. 

* After I had been at work for several years with my 
father, who was a builder, I became interested in the study 
of architecture. There were no schools in that day like 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, so I had to 
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look for the old publications on the orders—all that was 
available. Then Messrs. Warren and Moore, with whom 
I worked, secured the services of a distinguished English 
architect, Mr. H. M. Akeroid. Many buildings in Nash- 
ville now stand as his masterpieces in architecture. I 
would see him in his office after work hours and help him 
in his specification and detail work. After that time, Mr. 
Strickland, with his great plan on the state capitol, fre- 
quently mentioned in the papers, reported progress on the 
building. When quite a young man I made Mr. Strick- 
land's acquaintance. He was very nice, and began to be 
interested in me, as I told him I was expecting to be an 
architect some day, and he told me to come and see 
him often in his office. I looked over the plans and 
general details of the work as he would show them to 
me. I remember particularly the model of the roof to 
the capitol; it was beautifully done by one of Nashville's 
expert carpenters. Made to one inch scale, showing every 
piece of timber required in the roof; showing the length, 
size, and position. I think it was about six feet long; no 
iron except the bolts, rods, nuts and washers, so that when 
it was framed to full size by the carpenters, it fitted to the 
building and is now in position strong as ever, carrying the 
roof for fifty years or more. As to the foundation, I do not 
know anything. 

"One of the striking features of the construction was 
the walls, commencing four feet thick above the founda- 
tion. Each stone finished on inside same as the outside 
and when laid in place the wall was finished, and required 
no furring or plastering. This construction was carried 
out through the construction of the building, showing a 
smooth rubbed face on all inside walls. The ceiling to the 
basement was formed by groined brick arches to carry the 
floors above, giving the best construction possible in a 
building. The first floor consisted of the state offices, as 
now occupied. The second floor was approached by a 
grand marble stairway leading to the rotunda on the second 
floor, where the fine cut stone work formed the base of the 
dome, some of the stone very large and cut to the various 
angles required by the rotunda, giving the very best stone 
work possible. 

"One of the unique pieces of work in the erection of the 
building was the cavity left in the north wall, second story 
portico, to receive Mr. Strickland's body when he should 
pass away. As a boy, in running over the building on my 
visits, I often climbed into the cavity that was left open 
to receive his body. I was present when Mr. Strickland's 
body was placed in the cavity and the tablet sealed for 
all time. 

"The magnificent monolithic columns forming the 
galleries over the committee rooms are beautifully pro- 
portioned and finished with elaborate carved capitals. I 
heard it said at the time, that the state convicts, who did 
the stone carvings were pardoned by the governor when 
the building was finished. Some of the stones forming the 
main cornices of the building were as large as 16 x 20 feet, 
cut and fitted in their place without the sound of the 


. hammer or chisel. 
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“The building, taken as a whole, stands as a lasting 
monument to the skill of the distinguished architect and 
is the pride of all Tennesseans who visit it daily throughout 
the years." 


Changes at the Cornell School of 
Architecture 


F. Huntington Bosworth, Jr., of New York, has been 
appointed Dean of the College of Architecture in Cornell 
University, vice Prof. C. A. Martin, resigned. Mr. Bos- 
worth will have charge of design. 


A Park Design Competition 


The Municipal Art Society of New York is to conduct 
a competition to secure designs for the improvement of the 
small triangular park in Greeley Square, bounded by 
Broadway, Sixth Avenue, and 35th Street. R. H. Macy & 
Company are offering, through the Municipal Art Society, 
first, second, and third prizes for such designs as meet with 
the approval of the jury. 

The architect or draughtsman submitting the winning 
design will also receive, if it is carried out, compensation 
for his services in its execution. 

The competition is open to all architects and draughts- 
men living in or having a place of business in, Greater 
New York. Six weeks will be allowed for the preparation 
of the drawings; the program may be obtained up to and 
including September 29, from the secretary of the 
Municipal Art Society, 119 East 19th Street, New York 
City. 


The Significant Attitude of New Zealand 
on Housing and Town Planning 


In presenting the new Town Planning Bill to the New 
Zealand Conference, referred to elsewhere in this issue, 
the Hon. G. W. Russell, Minister of Internal Affairs, said 
the following remarkable things: 

“The wily land speculator, in selling farms and sub- 
urban areas for residential purposes, has taken little or no 
account of whether his sales and resultant profits fitted 
in with either the lay-out of the city or the adaptability 
of the lands he sold to drainage or water-supply. Such 
questions did not trouble him. His primary object has 
been to secure the enormous increase in value that has been 
obtainable through the necessity of workmen residing as 
closely as possible to their employment. 

“It is time that a stop was put to this by legislation 
being passed which will make it impossible for any person 
to sell residential areas unless provision is made for the 
properties fitting into a clearly defined scheme of roading, 
drainage, water-supply, lighting for the future, even though 
their necessity at the present may not be so apparent. 
Coupled with the public utilities I have mentioned is one 
other—namely, that from every block of land which is 
sold for residential purposes there should be set aside by 
the owner as a gift to the people necessary reserves for 
public utilities, such as schools, post-offices, parks, rec- 
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reation-grounds, and open spaces. The property-owner 
who is going to draw large profits from the community 
must, in my opinion, be made responsible for the needs of 
that community in the matters to which I have referred. 
This is a most important phase of the whole subject, for 
the reason that the village of today in ten years hence is 
the township, in twenty years after it has possibly become 
a town district or borough, and fifty years later may be 
the prosperous miniature city. On us of this generation 
rests the obligation of seeing that those who come after 
us are provided by proper town-planning schemes with 
those things which make for healthy environment, rec- 
reation areas, and the absence of slums. How these things 
may be best secured by legislation and the creation of a 
healthy public opinion is the business of this Conference 
to consider. 

"One of the greatest problems of the present day—and 
it has been tremendously accentuated by the war—is that 
of providing for the housing of the people. The increase 
in land-values caused by the growth of the cities is one of 
the primary causes of high rent. Next in importance comes 
the increase in the cost of building-material of all kinds, 
more particularly timber, plus the increase of the cost of 
labour caused by the higher standard of living of today as 
compared with past years. 

“Two attempts have been made to supply the want of 
homes in New Zealand. Under the State Advances Act 
down to the 31st of March, 1918, £3,473,000 had been 
advanced to workers to enable them to purchase or erect 
their homes, the total number of loans outstanding on that 
date being 9,511. Also, 648 workers’ dwellings had been 
erected by the State under the Workers’ Dwellings Act, 
1905, and its amendments. The power given to Municipal 
Corporations to erect workers’ homes has not been availed 
of. I am satisfied that this country must embark upon a 
great scheme for housing the people, and that we must 
“talk in millions” on this subject if we are to have a happy 
and a contented people. Revolution and anarchy are not 
bred in the houses of men who have happy homes and de- 
lightful gardens. Its spawn comes from the crowded tene- 
ment, the squalid environment, and the slum.” 


New Members Elected 


Frederic H. Best, Cleveland Chapter. 

Olaf W. Cervin, (Chapter Pending). 

Franklin T. Georgeson, San Francisco Chapter. 
Henry Fort Hoit, Kansas City Chapter. 

Bert D. Keck, Minnesota Chapter. 

Leif Jenssen, Minnesota Chapter. 

Joseph D. Leland, Boston Chapter. 

Eugene Waterman Mason, Jr., New York Chapter. 
Edwin H. Price, Kansas City Chapter. 

William Warren Sabin, Cleveland Chapter. 
Harlen E. Shimmin, Cleveland Chapter. 

Vance W. Torbert, Washington, D. C., Chapter. 
Joshua H. Vogel, San Francisco Chapter. 

Franz C. Warner, Cleveland Chapter. 

Richard L. Watmough, New York Chapter. 
M.N. Willis, Minnesota Chapter. 
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SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS, FIRE-PREVENTION, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


Roofing, continued 


Felts and Fabrics 


Felt Production. Felt used in roofings is produced in 
a comparatively few large plants. Some of these plants 
also produce saturated felts and prepared roofings, but, 
generally speaking, the manufacturers of bituminous 
roofings and roofing materials purchase unsaturated felt 
and subsequently saturate it with their own bituminous 
compounds. 

The reason that most roofing manufacturers purchase 
their felt is that the mechanical equipment for its manu- 
facture is expensive, and economical operation requires a 
volume of production greater than the demand of any 
single roofing manufacturer. Competition has forced the 
roofing industry, like many others, into specialization and 
centralization. 

Wool Felt. Felt used in roofing and in waterproofing 
is commonly referred to in the market as “wool” felt. The 
use of the adjective “wool” is without justification. It is 
an inheritance from the time when such felts were manu- 
factured principally of rags, which were used pretty much 
as they came, containing an appreciable percentage of 
wool. But at present, if wool gets into the felt of com- 
merce, it does so by mistake. All rags are carefully picked 
over at the felt factory and the wool rags are separated 
and sold for “shoddy.” Its value prohibits its use as one 
of the ingredients of roofing felt, except in infinitesimal 
quantities 1s some cases. 

An examination of the felts now procurable discloses 
the fact that most of them are composed principally of 
wood pulp, straw, and a little cotton. 

Chemical Properties. A brief consideration of the 
chemical and physical properties of wool, cotton, and wood 
pulp as constituents of felt for roofing will help us in reach- 
ing reasonably accurate conclusions with respect to the 
relative merits of the several materials used. In consider- 
ing the chemical properties of each of these materials, it 
should be borne in mind that some of the fluxes used in 
making asphalt saturants for felt are slightly acid, and 
also that rain-water falling upon roofs, particularly those 
in cities and near industrial plants, carries either acids or 
alkalies in solution. 

"Chemically, all vegetable fibers are composed of 
cellulose, but frequently the pure cellulose is contaminated 
to a greater ór less degree with 'altered' products. Such 
combinations of pure cellulose and 'altered' products are 
designated bastose, and they may constitute the whole 
fiber, or the bastose fiber may have a covering of pure 
cellulose. 
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"Cotton fiber contains 9o per cent pure cellulose, the 
balance being water. Jute, from which burlap is manu- - 
factured, is composed of bastose and contains no pure 
cellulose. Wood fiber from which wood pulp is made, is 
composed almost wholly of cellulose, with a small per- 
centage of water and traces of altered products. 

""The effect of air, moisture, acids, and alkalies is 
different on each of these materials. Vegetable fibers of 
pure cellulose are not affected by even strong alkalies, 
whereas animal fibers (wool) are speedily disintegrated. 
On the other hand, certain acids, sulphuric and hydro- 
chloric, which cause the disintegration of vegetable fiber, 
do not markedly affect animal fiber. 

“Jute fiber, because of its original large moisture content 
and the small percentage of even 'altered' cellulose material, 
rapidly dries out and must receive special treatment with 
oil to insure flexibility for the weaving of burlap. When the 
woven fabric is subsequently impregnated with bituminous 
materials, unless all of the oil used in the previous treat- 
ment is driven out, complete impregnation cannot occur; 
and if any of the ‘jute oil’ remains, it acts injuriously upon 
the impregnating or saturating material, which induces 
disintegration of the jute fiber itself. This is not the case. 
with cotton fiber. It would appear, therefore, that the 
impregnation or saturation of a jute fabric would actually 
tend to impair the life of the material." 

Theoretically it might be claimed that the destruction 
of the conveying medium after it has served its purpose 
would be of little moment, and even might constitute a 
recommendation in favor of its employment. This would be 
true were it not for the fact that the destruction of the 
vegetable matter incorporated in the waterproofing coat- 
ing has a direct detrimental affect upon the waterproofing 
material. The medium used for carrying or binding to- 
gether and making homogeneous the actual layers or 
coatings of waterproofing material should be as stable a 
one as it is possible to secure. 

Durability. From the chemical standpoint, the suit- 
ability of felt for use in bituminous roofings depends upon 
the proportion of wool and cellulose in its makeup, since 
the influence of the destructive agents upon its life varies 
with the percentage of these two materials present. If 
it might be previously determined with certainty that the 
roofing would be exposed to the attack only of alkalies, 
the felt used might with safety be made wholly of cellulose. 
But, on the other hand, felt containing no wool will be 
distinctly affected by acids. The entire absence of both 
wool and pure cellulose, as in the case of jute, will cause it 
to rot even under the attack of air and moisture. 
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The system under which roofings and roofing materials 
are distributed to the consuming public make it impossible 
for the manufacturer to anticipate the peculiar conditions 
under which his product will be expected to give service. 
He therefore considers only average requirements, but that 
very fact would seem to demand the use of a reasonable 
percentage of wool fiber in the felt entering into his product. 
Doubtless he would do this if the price did not prove an 
insurmountable barrier in a competitive market. 

A pamphlet entitled "Facts about Prepared Roofing 
and Asphalt Shingles," published in 1917 by the Roofing 
Manufacturers' Association, contains this statement: 

“The felt base (for prepared roofings and asphalt 
shingles) must have unusually high absorbent qualities 
so as to make up and retain a maximum amount of water- 
proofing saturant. It is not necessary that a large per- 
centage of wool be contained in this felt; in fact, a more 
absorbent, stronger, and better suited felt can be secured 
with but few wool fibers present." 

In view of the reasons given for the very general absence 
of wool, in “wool” felt, and in further view of the sum- 
marized opinions of commercially disinterested experts 
with respect to the value of wool as a life-giving constituent 
in felt, the reader may well ask himself whether the state- 
ment by the roofing manufacturers quoted above is not 
an attempt to make the omission of wool from felt appear 
to be the result of conscientious effort to improve the pro- 
duct rather than a response to the irresistible power of the 
competitive system of production to cheapen the product. 

Physical Properties. The physical properties of a 
suitable conveying membrane for the bituminous water- 
proofing materials used in roofings are flexibility, strength, 
durability, and capacity for saturation. Obviously, the 
woven fabric of cellulose fiber, or of fiber composed of 
cellulose and wool, will best meet these four requirements. 
In the manufacture of prepared roofings and asphalt 
shingles, flexibility and strength in the felt or fabric are 
not of great importance. But in conveying membranes for 
built-up roofings, all four physical properties become of 
the utmost importance. 

The flexibility of a conveying medium depends prin- 
cipally upon the length of the fibers of which it is composed. 
The flexibility of any woven fabric is superior to that of 
felt, and particularly of felt composed almost totally of 
extremely short fiber, such as wood pulp. A flexible felt 
must contain a large percentage of cotton or other fiber 
which is itself flexible and possesses tensile strength. The 
difficulty commonly experienced in fitting felts around the 
corners and angles formed by curbs and other roof super- 
structures is evidence of the lack of flexibility in ordinary 
roofing felt. 

Impregnation. Thorough impregnation of the convey- 
ing medium as a protection against disintegration should 
be a cardinal requirement. A mere coating or partial 
impregnation fails in degree to give the protection de- 
manded. A dense material, like felt, no matter of what 
materials it is composed, cannot be as easily and as 
thoroughly impregnated with a waterproofing compound 
as can an open-mesh woven fabric. Thorough impregna- 
tion of felt, and particularly felt containing a large per- 
centage of wood pulp, can be secured only with a saturant 
of great fluidity, and fluidity is secured by cutting or thin- 
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ning the bitument with light volatile oils or by heating it 
to high temperature or by thinning and heating. To avoid 
charring the felt the saturant is usually made fluid by 
both thinning and heating. 

The cost of cotton drilling prohibits its use for roofing 
purposes. Burlap is an inferior material and its use is 
justified only in cheap roofings of short life for temporary 
structures. Felt, to give long service, under any conditions, 
to possess strength and flexibility, should contain both wool 
and cotton fiber in appreciable percentages. But the cost 
of such felt would be high, and, to get it, the consumer 
must expect to pay the price. 

Asbestos. Felts composed of asbestos fiber are used 
by a few manufacturers of prepared roofings, and are also 
used to a limited extent in built-up roofings. 

From the standpoint of durability, asbestos felts are 
valuable. They will not decay, and are little affected by 
dilute acids and alkalies. They have, however, a very small 
capacity for saturation with a liquid bitumen, and should 
be used more in the nature of a protection to the membrane 
of waterproofing material than as a conveyor for it. As- 
bestos fiber, by reason of its capillary structure will hold 
moisture for very long periods, and this characteristic 
must, when the material is exposed to the weather, have a 
slightly deteriorating effect on the bituminous material 
with which it comes in contact. (See page 377, Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects, August, 1919 issue.) 
The short asbestos fiber on the surface of such felts is 
readily loosened, and, in the case of pitched roofs when the 
exposed surface of the roofing is of asbestos felt, it is not 
unusual to find an accumulation of asbestos in the gutters, 
washed down by a heavy rain. For the same reason the 
material will not withstand the wear of traffic. 

On the other hand, its use produces a roof possessing a 
high power of resistance to fire, and this quality has been 
recognized in the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ classifica- 
tion of roofings. 

Another advantage in the use of asbestos felt when ex- 


posed on the roof surface is its insulating property. Its 


cellular structure and its color (light gray) both contribute, 

the former by resistance to the transmission of heat or 

cold, the latter by reflection, to effecting an appreciable 

stability of temperature beneath the roof structure. 
(Discussion on Roofing to be continued) 


The Pooling of Experience 


The Needs of the Profession. Each month the 
Editor of the Structural Service Department receives a 
number of questions from readers of the Journal relating 
to the selection of materials, the choice of structural 
methods, and matters of practice. Some of these questions 
lead to inquiries of general interest and importance, and 
many of them might be readily and fully answered if the 
questioner had access to the knowledge won from the 
experience of others. Nearly every problem of construction 
has been successfully solved by someone through the pro- 
cess of “trial and error,” but the wisdom thus gained is а 
benefit to him only who has had the experience because 
there is no medium in the architectural profession for 
recording and publishing these facts as established by 
experience. 
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In this respect architecture is far behind the other 
professions. When we note the fullness of detail with which 
the results of experience and research are published in the 

roceedings of the engineering societies, in the medical 
journals, and the manner in which all legal decisions are 
preserved for reference, some realization is gained of the 
unnecessary difficulties and avoidable limitations of 
knowledge under which the individual architect practises 
his profession. 

The fact that questions are continually asked, and that 
some of them cannot be fully answered by the Editor or 
from the experiences of those with whom he may con- 
veniently consult, seems to indicate clearly that with the 
coóperation of the Journal's readers, the Structural Service 
Department might be made an exchange or clearing-house 
for ideas and advice, and thus perform the useful function 
of an agency for syndicating the knowledge which experi- 
ence gives. Success in this undertaking, it must be under- 
stood, however, depends upon the active coóperation of 
the readers of the Journal. 

A Unique Experience in Swimming Pools. The first 
matter submitted for consideration and advice has to do 
with the failure of a swimming-pool. 

H. G. Emery, A. I. A., reports that after two years of 
service, the swimming-pool in the Y. M. C. A. building at 
Greenwich, Conn., has been abandoned because the bot- 
tom, which is of vault-light construction, has developed seri- 
ous leaks due to the failure of the vault-light glasses. Mr. 
Emery asks for information which will help him to decide 
the causes of failure and to determine whether it is safe 
to renew the construction, taking precautions to prevent 
a recurrence of the present difficulties, or whether the type 
of construction employed is unsuitable for the purpose 
because of inherent structural faults which cannot be over- 
come. 

The pool is of standard dimensions. The bottom is of 
reinforced concrete vault-light construction, designed to 
safely carry the water-load. The purpose of using the vault- 
light bottom was to illuminate the pool from beneath. 
There is a free circulation of air in the space below the 
pool where the lamps are installed, and there is practically 
no difference in the temperature of the water in the pool 
and the air beneath. The water has been kept at a constant 
temperature. 
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The vault lights are 534 inches square, cast glass, re- 
cessed on the under side and manufactured by the Jeanette 
Glass Company. The lights are solidly bedded in the sup- 
porting concrete. There is 134 inches of concrete between 
the glasses, and this, with the supporting concrete below, 
forms a beam 4X4 inches deep (see Fig. 1). Neither the 


beam members supporting the glasses nor the main sup- 
porting structure has shown any measurable flexure or 
settlement. 

About two weeks after the pool was first filled, some of 
the glasses developed internal fractures. As time passed 
the same defects developed in nearly all of the glasses 
and gradually extended until they reached the surface, 
resulting in leaks. After that the surfaces of the glasses 
began to spall off in much the same manner as is frequently 
observed in connection with the lenses in sidewalk vault- 
light work. The condition finally became so bad that the 
pool was abandoned. 

Possible Causes. There are a number of possible 
causes or combination of causes for such a failure as Mr. 
Emery describes. Among them those that appear to be 
the most probable are: 

Internal stresses in the vault-light glasses due to imper- 

fect annealing. 

Progressive expansion of the concrete due to continuous 

emersion. 

“Т” flange flexure in the concrete supporting members. 

Five samples of the glasses used were taken at the time 
of delivery, and are in the possession of the architect. 
These will be examined under polarized light to deter- 
mine the presence or absence of internal stresses. Dr. 
Alexander Silverman has given his opinion that the failure 
could have resulted from imperfect annealing of the glasses. 
Nathan C. Johnson has been consulted with respect to 
the behavior of concrete under continued emersion, and 
E. E. Seelye has been asked to study the question of 
design. Mr. Seelye makes the following statement: 

There is a high compressive stress on the glass, due to 
flexure. Because of the transverse joints being filled with 
composition, this stress is concentrated on the lower sur- 
face of the glass and on the wall of the dome below the 
plate. 

Assuming that glass is one-fifth as elastic as concrete, 
the stress on each dome is about 4,000 pounds for a 4-inch 
head, and 8,000 pounds for an 8-inch head. 

While my authorities indicate that this stress is well 
within the safe compression strength of glass, still I feel 
fairly confident, on account of the low plane of application 
of this stress, 1. e., mainly on the walls of the dome, that 
a tensile stress sufficient to rupture the glass is set up in 
the top surface. 

However, I am not sufficiently certain but that I think 
a test would be necessary to prove it. 

Opinions as to possible causes of the failure will be 
appreciated by both Mr. Emery and the Editor. A further 
report will be published in a subsequent issue. 


More on Standards 


Why Do We Have Standards? In the discussion on 
"Standards" published in the July issue of the Journal, 
reference was made to the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
standards and label service, and to their influence or 
tendency toward leveling the quality of the product down- 
ward to the lowest acceptable standard. To illustrate the 
result of this leveling tendency, we pointed to conditions 
prevailing in the hollow metal window industry and in 
the electrical industry. 
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Since the publication of this discussion, it has been 
stated that the condition above referred to would have 
developed quite irrespective of the Underwriters' standards 
and label service, because a large percentage of new con- 
struction is speculative, and because the owners of and 
contractors for such construction are, therefore, interested 
only in low first cost and quick sales. It is claimed, also, 
that the competitive bidding for contracts has effectively 
prohibited the purchase of the higher-priced quality prod- 
ucts, because, either through lack of interest in or knowl- 
edge of quality the average consumer purchases on price. 

There is no difference of opinion between those respon- 
sible for the statement on standards and their com- 
mentators as to the fundamental reasons why consumers 
very generally neglect to give consideration to those 
characteristics which determine its value in the ultimate 
sense. In the July discussion it was stated that responsi- 
bility for the demand for Underwriters' labels on anything 
that functioned temporarily as a window, and for “ар- 
proved" electrical products, did not lie with the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ label service or with the manu- 
facturers, but with the consumer who purchases without 
knowledge or consideration of those characteristics 
which give the product its value. 

The problem of standards arises primarily because of 
the system under which both producer and consumer battle 
for a maximum profit, without regard for the injury they 
may work upon society as a whole. In admitting the need 
for standardization, we confess the necessity of legis- 
lating quality into the product because we cannot substi- 
tute the desire to serve for greed as the incentive in 
business. 

The problem of standards is very much with us, and 
it must be solved in terms familiar to the consumer, that 
will aid him in purchasing value up to the limit of his ability. 
The standards established by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
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tories’ and the labeling of products, if judged from the 
standpoint of results and not of theory, certainly do not 
meet this need. The subject is a large and complex one, 
and the further discussion of it in this Department will 
result, we hope, in a clearer understanding of what the 
label really represents in the way of inspection and quality, 
and perhaps, also, to some corrective measures by both 
producers and consumers. 


Lumber Standardization 


On June 30, the lumber interests met in Chicago for a 
conference, looking toward the adoption of universal 
standards pertaining to commercial lumber marketable in 
the territory of the United States. These interests found 
themselves in harmony as to the advisability of adopting 
universal standards, and each separate faction expressed 
willingness to coóperate in bringing about the desired end. 
Meeting in a coóperative spirit, agreeing on the object to 
be accomplished, they took the logical step toward bringing 
about the desired end by placing the whole matter of draft- 
ing tentative standards in the hands of a competent tech- 
nical committee, with instructions to conduct a careful 
research, to gather data, to hear arguments on all sides of 
the question, and to prepare a practical report which could 
be adopted by all interests involved. 

This report, when completed, will constitute an authori- 
tative textbook on the subject of commercial lumber, and 
will make uniformly available authoritative knowledge on 
proper standards of size, contour, and grading of com- 
mercial lumber. The conference marks a notable event in 
the history of the lumber industry. Diverse and formerly 
antagonistic elements have agreed to the adoption of com- 
mon standards, even though each has to surrender some 
of his own pet notions and practices for the benefit of the 
community. 
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Shadows and Straws 


HAT we call the practical ofttimes gets 
W us into difficulties. For example, we 
have heard the most earnest discus- 
sions about housing, and the whole civilized 
world seems to be seeking what it calls a practical 
answer. But the question is stated in misleading 
terms, when we talk about housing, and the sup- 
posedly practical persons who are so eager to “do 
something,” engage in their quest in that delight- 
ful unconsciousness of the truth which always 
seems to produce such a profound effect upon the 
mind of the people as a whole. The truth is 
that it is not houses we want, but homes! And 
houses do not produce homes—not all alone by 
themselves. Something has to go into them quite 
apart from all the best efforts of architects 
and builders. Our problem is not to get houses 
but to restore the possibilities of home-build- 
ing to a country which has forsaken the path 
its founders marked out. 

But the idea about homes persists, as in art, 
and among our “best” people, that they are 
things to be handed out, and that those to 
whom they are offered ought to be supremely 
grateful to those who offer them. This dangerous 
form of stupidity is becoming alarmingly 
prevalent. For example, at a conference soon 
to be held, where “housing” is to be discussed, 
the participants are to be personally conducted 
to one of the war-built communities, which, it is 
explained, was "constructed to promote effici- 
ency in the lives of shipbuilders." 

Can you imagine how the shipbuilders feel 
when they read such statements—and they read 
them? Can you imagine how you would feel if a 
large and pompous party of men and women 
descended upon your neighborhood to see how 
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somebody else had promoted the efficiency of 
your life? Will this nonsense never stop? Are 
we determined to become another Germany— 
for do not forget that before the war Germany 
was very busy in promoting the efficiency of 
the lives of its workers, by a system of pater- 
nalism unrivaled in its perfection. Can we not 
get back to our original conception of the United 
States as a nation where it is not necessary for 
pious people to go about promoting the efficiency 
of the lives of others, but where men are given 
the opportunity to create their own environ- 
ment, their own homes, their own lives? Where 
the creative impulse is left free to produce art 
in all work, including that of making the 
home. 

All of which leads to another inquiry, and 
impels one to ask: When we talk about art, 
its value and its use, do we not forget that its 
greatest function is to bless him or her who 
creates and produces it, and not those whom we 
now ask to appreciate it? Have we not again 
got the cart before the horse? In the last Bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Frederick L. Ackerman has something so worth 
while to say in this connection that we reprint 
it herewith. The subject is “College and Mu- 
seum, and the Museum deserves especial com- 
mendation for giving space to a generally un- 
popular point of view: 


Mr. Ackerman says, in part: 


The title, as suggested, presumes a statement contain- 
ing constructive suggestions with respect to how the college 
and the museum may, by codperative educational action, 
contribute to the production of art. 

But this is not such a simple matter as it appears, for 
it is not at all clear that these two institutions are animated 
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by similar purposes, or even that they are animated by 
purposes which run in the same direction. 

It therefore would appear that the first step leading 
toward the working out of a plan of coóperation would be 
that of establishing a common purpose or viewpoint which 
might serve to animate these two institutions in their 
educational effort, for unless there be present a real com- 
mon purpose toward which each of these institutions would 
work voluntarily, any plan of coóperative action in the 
educational field would not be of any material value. . . . 

It must be quite apparent to anyone who is at all 
observing that the present system of production, as carried 
on by modern business enterprise, runs its course quite 
unaffected by and utterly regardless of whatever teaching 
may have been carried on in our colleges and universities, 
and in spite of the influences which are supposed to em- 
anate from our art schools and our art museums. It like- 
wise must be apparent to anyone who has studied even 
superficially the aims of modern business as expressed in 
the methods of stimulating production and in the conduct 
of its affairs in general, that there is a clean-cut divergence 
in interest between production actuated by the spirit of 
modern business enterprises and production actuated by 
the instinct of workmanship. 

Generally speaking, colleges and museums do not con- 
cern themselves with such commonplace matters as the 
conditions of production in general. They exist mainly 
as repositories of ideas and things, safe-deposit vaults 
in which are locked up certain esthetic ideas and products 
of the past, things to which we assign certain values—more 
often of a pecuniary nature than otherwise—and there the 
matter rests. 

It is not difficult to teach "appreciation" in the sense 
that appreciation means merely the linking up of objects 
and esthetic judgments. This being such a relatively 
simple matter, offering, as it does, the aim and the subject 
matter of numerous easy "courses," our institutions have 
come by the notion that such teaching as we group under 
“appreciation” is about all that is required to promote art 
production. Create the demand for things of an assumed 
esthetic value and the production of the same will follow 
as a matter of course; so we say. Possibly, in a less complex 
society such a system of economy might suffice, but it 
happens that modern business enterprise is not merely 
engaged in the production of commodities; the major effort 
relates to the creation of a demand for them. And so it is 
that we find our effort at stimulating appreciation dwarfed 
completely by the businesslike activities of those who 
engage in a business-like way in establishing a criterion 
which has to serve, on the one hand, as our momentary 
criterion of taste and, on the other, as a rather glowing 
description of salable wares. 

And neither in the college nor in the museum do we 
find an acknowledgment of the philosophy that art emerges 
always out of a condition of production wherein the instincts 
of workmanship find free expression. Here is suggested 
the simple, elemental truth which must be evolved out of 
the student's experience in college and in his contact with 
museums if these two institutions are to contribute more 
than merely establishing a pecuniary criterion of taste 
relating to the vendibility of goods. 

A true appreciation emerges as a result of creative 
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experiences; and until the student in the academic atmos- 
phere is afforded opportunity of engaging in truly creative 
experiences, his judgment of the values related to art will 
be both false and superficial. To show the student things 
in a museum without his ever having previously engaged in 
the act of creation or production; to attempt to establish 
his criterion of judgment by such a show-room process 
is to render him impotent to embrace the opportunity which 
is ever present in after-life of actually affecting the state of 
the industrial arts. And it is the state of the industrial 
arts which must be materially modified before art can 
possibly appear as other than a feeble class conscious 
gesture. 

It is thus that we are presented with the supreme 
difficulty blocking the path to coóperative action between 
college and museum. Our educational institutions are giv- 
ing an ever-increasing emphasis to the work of training 
the student to engage in business enterprise as it runs in 
modern times, which is responsible, as has already been 
suggested, for the state of the industrial arts—and hence 
the state of "Art." As the matter stands, it would seem 
that a fundamental change must be brought about in our 
general educational policies before any attempt at coópera- 
tive effort would be likely to result in any appreciable gain 
to art. 

If the colleges were to function as the organizers of 
actual experiences in fabrication, using both the world of 
industry and the museums as laboratories, it might be 
possible to develop in the students something like a clear 
understanding of what is meant by art. Possibly the 
students might thus come to realize that all of those things 
which are stored away in museums are not stored there 
primarily to be reproduced in a debased form and sold 
after a campaign of advertising, but rather that they are 
there to mock and to reproach the spirit which animates 
modern business enterprise for its utter inability to produce 
really fine things. 

If we wish to stimulate the production of art, we would 
do well first to attempt the awakening of an understanding 
of why it is that art does not appear as a product of 
modern industry. It is the act of bringing about this 
understanding and the act of making clear that the principal 
value of art resides in the act of production and not in the 
product, that must serve as the common ground of pur- 
pose animating both college and museum before the first 
hesitating steps of coóperative educational action may 
be safely taken. 


The practical man, so-called, will immediately 
point out that this statement of the case offers 
nothing practical upon which to hang up your 
coat and go to work. But underlying philoso- 
phies do not appeal to the practical gentleman. 
He is not interested in foundations but in spires 
and minarets. Some day we shall learn to 
shun the man who calls himself practical as we 
would an icthyosaurus, for we shall have 
learned that before starting out to "do some- 
thing," you must have a philosophy based on 
the whole problem, and it is especially in this 
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connection that one wishes to express an appre- 
ciation of the fact that a great Museum has 
encouraged a discussion of this kind in a Bul- 
letin devoted to purposes which commonly are 
not thought to be related to industry at all. 
And the word “encouraged” is used with in- 
. tent, for in the last ten years I remember to 
have seen almost nothing of this kind in the 
Museum Bulletins I have watched, or even 


in any publication supposedly devoted to 
art,—and I find it difficult to believe that 
encouragement to consider these questions in 
such bulletins was easy to obtain. But the 
world is a little more tolerant—not much— 
than it used to be, and art may get a real 
chance to take breath again, if people can be 
led to relate it to life through the productive 
processes. 


Training the Architect by Direct Method 


By ERNEST COXHEAD 


Direct Method of education as applied to 
the study of architecture and as followed 
in the A. E. F. Schools of Architecture, first at 
Le Mans, and later at the A. E. F. University, 
Beaune, Cóte d'Or, and the comments and 
suggestions here put forward relate chiefly 
to those methods applied in the training of the 
architect, which are supposed to fit him for 
the supreme service as an architect of creative 
and constructive ability. In no way is it in- 
tended that they should influence other courses 
of training which are necessary to fit an archi- 
tect for general practice, such as draughts- 
manship, specification writing, theory, history, 
engineering, business conduct, or other require- 
ments. But in matters pertaining to the 
student's curriculum in so far as it includes the 
subjects of designing, construction, visualiza- 
tion, these ideas, which crystallized out of the 
successful experiment inaugurated overseas, 
are put forward for constructive purposes 
rather than mere criticism, and with the desire 
to lay the experiences of several months of 
teaching by the Direct Method open for con- 
structive discussion as to methods of training 
now pertaining to our schools of architecture. 
As a matter of fact, the Direct Method, as 
applied to training for architecture or “‘field 
Work," as it was named in the overseas schools 
referred to, should, by its clear-cut advantages 
to the student, require only to be understood to 
be advocated, adopted and insisted upon as a 
major course of the student's career from its 
commencement in the freshman year. Instead 
of this, "field work" is at present generally 
prescribed for students toward the end or after 
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the completion of the four-year school course 
and for those who have the means and 
inclination for a supplemental overseas study 
trip. 

While Europe, with its centuries of accumu- 
lated architectural treasures, affords the richest 
field for the study of architecture of the past 
and the traditions upon which we must build 
our ideas for the future development of archi- 
tecture, after we have brushed away sentimen- 
tality, there remains as the chief asset of a 
course of overseas “field work" the stimulating 
power to visualize and interpret in terms of 
scale, proportion, sense of masonry, our own 
conceptions before transferring them to paper. 
Again the power to visualize architecture is not 
to be developed to any extent merely by seeing 
things, or by gaining fleeting impressions, but by 
observation, focused and concentrated upon 
the object in general, and in detail, by actual 
contact with the building and by means of 
measured drawings and sketches and notes, 
further impressing upon the mind the observa- 
tions made. 

The essence of the Direct Method then lies in 
taking the student to architecture and confront- 
ing him with it in three dimensions, //fe-5ize, 
as opposed to the atelier method of focusing 
his attention upon mere documentary repre- 
sentation of the actual building. 

In the latter case his sense of scale is un- 
developed, his ideas of proportion remain dis- 
torted, and, by laborious mental effort, he 
sometimes is able to construct in his mind from 
the documentary study of plan, elevation, and 
section what the object of study, or something 
akin to it, 15 in the reality. 
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The Direct Method is a reversal of this in- 
direct method of architectural study. In the 
first instance, the student is taken /o archi- 
tecture; in the latter, he is referred to paper 
representation of architecture. 

The question immediately arises as to how, in 
a country where architecture has little or none of 
the background of tradition found in Europe, 
we can incorporate, with profit, such a method 
of training in our schools of architecture, to any 
great extent or even in a supplementary way. 
The answer should be that tradition 1s something 
to be noted but not bound by. It records the 
logical course of events in the history of archi- 
tecture, but after all, the important thing to the 
student of the art is to train his mind on logical 
construction, criticism of design, and the plac- 
ing of ornament and to visualize these things by 
the most effective and expeditious methods 
available, using the opportunities nearest at 
hand for the purpose—whether overseas or in 
our own country. 

The thought here is to show that “field work" 
—the Direct Method of training students of 
architecture—is available for use in our schools 
without crossing the seas. In our larger cities, 
especially in the East, there are many examples 
of contemporary work of unquestioned merit 
as to architectural design and esthetic excellence, 
and these, having withstood the depreciating 
and critical test of decades of time, may be 
acclaimed as to authorship to be the product of 
an epoch, rather than the individual mind, and 
so have come to acquire that impersonal 
character which fascinates the student overseas 
and downs superficial criticism and prejudices. 
This$fact then furnishes us with sufficient 
material to warrant home training by the Direct 
Method. 

Further, the principle of direct training as 
related to design, having been once established, 
should be made an important feature in the 
student's course, as also related to the fabrica- 
tion and construction of everything contributing 
to structural problems of building. 

Colleges of architecture, by the impersonality 
of these institutions, can sometimes obtain 
privileges for student bodies to visit buildings 
under construction or completed, private or 
public, or gardens, or machine shops where the 
individual might, without this authority, be 
refused access for inspection or "field work.” 
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In further advocacy of the method, take the 
concrete example of two students each having 
a problem for study—a column or cornice. 
Student A finds a column in a building which 
pleases him, or is directed to one, and, equipped 
with measuring-lines, draughting material, pro- 
ceeds to reproduce it on paper from the actual 
live model. By this process he has visualized 
without much mental effort, its shape, dimensions 
and proportions, and his graphic notes are 
further aids to memorize the parts. He has 
sensed the weight, texture, and functions of the 
column simultaneously. Further, if he has 
sketched the column, his knowledge of perspec- 
tive has been developed. In the case of B, 
he has reproduced a reduced documentary 
representation of a column with plan, elevation, 
and section, further developing the drawing by 
casting shadows accurately, all with the same 
idea and purpose of Student A, namely, to 
visualize the functions and characteristics of a 
column. While B may, by laborious mental 
effort, finally visualize the columns in a lim- 
ited sense, and has perhaps produced a more 
beautiful drawing, A will certainly have sensed 
architecture to a greater extent at least than B, 
—and this is what the student is training for. 

Without further enlargement as to the possi- 
bilities of such training if put into operation, the 
experiment of training by Direct Method as 
conducted overseas has at least the sanction of 
the great master architects of old, whose 
methods of training and study must have been 
largely in accord with what is here suggested 
as the logical process to produce the best work 
and so raise the standards of architecture. 

We have heard a great deal recently about 
ways of increasing the architect's service to his 
client. Our school curricula has been expanded 
and enlarged to train students in business and 
technical subjects having the enhancement of 
the architect's service in view. To this end new 
methods and systems have been adopted, new 
courses added to every phase of architectural 
study, with the idea of more efficient service. 
Is there to be no consideration given for improve- 


ments of methods now in general use by students 


applying themselves to the study of design, and 
with the same object in view, of effectually 
rendering the services of the architect more 
necessary and of greater value to the common- 
wealth? 


The Department of Architecture at the A. E. F. University 


of Beaune, Cote d'Or, France 
By JOHN BAKEWELL, Jr. 


How the University Was Founded 


HILE nearly all Americans know that 

W there was a certain effort made to 
introduce educational work into our 

army in France, probably very few realize to 
what an extent this work was carried. How 
many are acquainted with the fact that a large 
university was established in the heart of 
Burgundy, conducted by a large corps of 
teachers and attended by a large body of soldier 
students, which, in its very short existence, 
rivaled in size our largest American universities? 
This university, which was only a part of the 
educational program of the army, was so 
elastically planned and carried on that, a few 
weeks before it closed, plans were still being 
made for its enlargement and for extended use- 
fulness. While, fortunately, the rapid with- 
drawal of our armies made it unnecessary for 
these plans to be executed, the efficient manner 
in which the courses were terminated and the 
university closed and evacuated without con- 
fusion or friction, when it was suddenly found 
advisable to do so, indicate that the tentative 
plans for extension would probably have been 
realized with equal success. While the existence 
of this university was only a matter of a very 
few months, little time was lost at either end of 
its short life. The students and officers were 
assigned to the work; the teachers assembled 
from available material in France or brought 
over by telegraphic engagement from the 
United States. As soon as they arrived, they 
started their work of teaching or learning. Each 
instructor found it necessary to lay out his own 
course of instruction, and this course was, of 
necessity, largely personal, of such a nature 
that a man any distance along the road of 
learning could be helped a little further along 
that road. The school was, to a great extent, a 
school of individual tutoring and, for that 
reason, had great value. Each student started 
in where he had left off before he became a 
soldier, and many students, who had never 
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before had the advantage of studying with 
expert guidance and assistance, straightened out 
a great deal that they had never before been able 
to get quite straight. 


Teacher and Student Learned Together 


Each man was given the opportunity to get 
what he most needed at that particular moment 
in his chosen line of work, provided he had the 
intelligence to know what his need might be 
and to understand the answer when it was 
explained. Of course, this also required intelli- 
gence and patience on the part of the instructors. 
They were called upon to dig up many things 
which they might not be prepared to answer 
offhand, and, as a result, a great deal of mid- 
night oil was consumed by all, with very 
exhilarating results. There may have been in 
the number some prodigies able to meet all 
emergencies without such preparation, but 
probably the most successful teaching was that 
which was not so ready. The fact that the 
answer had to be postponed until the next day 
did not detract from its value, and freshly 
acquired knowledge is always more enthusi- 
astically and understandingly imparted to others. 
That the student realized that his own personal 
questions and needs demanded special attention 
and study made for a sympathy and mutual 
respect between student and teacher that could 
perhaps have been obtained in no other way. 
Such a haphazard system would not be possible 
or desirable in any institution which was en- 
deavoring to give to its students thorough and 
complete training and education, but the fact 
that they could be used in this school gave it a 
peculiarly interesting character.* 


The Value of Fraternal Enthusiasm 


The School of Architecture was able to profit 
especially by these conditions. Тһе usual 


“Тһе author here raises a very interesting question and one not 
lightly to be answered. There is already a noticeable tendency, in 
educational systems, to advance pupils in accordance with their own 
individual capacity rather than in groups from year to year and this 
method will certainly produce that very haphazardness which the 
author fears and yet the results of which he appreciates and lauds so 
highly throughout the present article. —Ebpirron. 
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methods of teaching architecture had to be 
largely abandoned. It was not possible to teach 
the men how to design, but it was possible to 
show them the method of study to follow. The 
fact that these men were gathered together in a 
country rich with the finest examples of archi- 
tecture, and that they should spend most of 
their limited time studying those examples, 
could not be lost to sight for a moment. The 
great opportunity, that so few of our draughts- 
men enjoy, of seeing and studying the world's 
great monuments was theirs. The only question 
that could be raised was how best to take 
advantage of that opportunity. Had the men 
all been well advanced, or had they all been 
beginners, or had it been possible to grade them 
into groups or classes, the question of how to 
make the most of the opportunity would have 
been much simpler. As it was, some of the men 
were office draughtsmen without much knowl- 
edge of the theory or practice of designing; 
others were college-trained men; while many 
others were men who apparently had had no 
training whatever. The men covered by these 
different classifications had varied qualifications, 
so that scientific grading was very difficult, the 
men being roughly grouped into an elementary 
class, an intermediate class, and an advanced 
class, largely upon the information furnished by 
themselves on their qualification cards. How- 
ever, they all had certain traits in common: 
willingness to work, enthusiasm and readiness 
to help their comrades or to receive help from 
them. These traits really solved the problem. 
The more advanced men helped those who were 
beginning, and all set their pace and got their 
information from the men just ahead, who, in 
their turn, were spurred on by those who were 
doing their best to catch up with them or to pass 
them by. This 1s always so in atelier work, and 
it was equally true in the field work which will 
be spoken of later. 


The School of Architectural Design 
at Bellevue 


In addition to the school at Beaune, the 
School of Architectural Design was established 
at Bellevue, under the personal direction of Mr. 
Lloyd Warren; and certain specially qualified 
men, instead of being assigned to one or the 
other of these two American schools, were 
assigned to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris 
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or to one of the Provincial French Schools of 
Architecture. A total of about 1,300 men were 
given instruction in art or architecture, about 
half of whom were students of architecture, while 
more than 1,700 additional applications had 
already been received from soldiers who wished 
to enter the School of Fine Arts but who had 
not yet been assigned at the time that the 
schools were closed. The Director of the School 
of Fine Arts, of which the Department of 
Architecture at both Beaune and Bellevue 
were branches, was George S. Hellman of New 
York. 

The instruction given was in freehand draw- 
ing and sketching, in architectural design, and 
in field work, which was the name given to the 
work of visiting, studying, sketching, and 
measuring architectural monuments and 
examples. Architectural design was given the 
place of major importance at Bellevue, the 
corps of instructors including in its number 
Messrs. Laloux, Alaux, and Archibald Brown, 
although the time and attention given to field 
work became much more marked. At Beaune, 
however, field work was given the major posi- 
tion from the start and finally most of the 
energy of the school was devoted to this branch 
of the work. As this article refers particularly 
to the work of the Department of Architecture 
at Beaune, the remainder of it will be devoted 
to that school, although the work at Bellevue 
was equally important. 


Collateral Educational Work 


In addition to the field work, there was a 
successful course of instruction on the classic 
orders conducted by Mr. Monges, and an inter- 
esting course in design conducted by Mr. 
Hebrard. This course in design was very seri- 
ously affected by the fact that many of the men 
were not qualified to do the work of the class 
to which they had been assigned, but the time de- 
voted to this work was well worth while, as it en- 
abled the less-advanced men to appreciate, to 
a certain extent, the value of the work which 
they saw and studied, and also gave them a gen- 
eral idea of the best methods to be followed in 
the work of original design. 

An evening series of illustrated lectures on 
architecture were given by Prof. John Galen 
Howard, and, though the attendance at these 
lectures was entirely voluntary, all the students 
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were usually present in spite of the fact that 
mud and rain usually had to be braved. 

Major Cunningham supplemented the course 
of study of the orders by lectures upon the 
historic development of classic ornament and 
mouldings, with an occasional comparison of 
these with those developed in the Renaissance 
and later periods. 

The lectures upon sculpture by Lorado Taft 
were also attended by the architectural students, 
and, as Mr. Taft paid considerable attention to 
sculpture in its architectural uses and aspects, 
these lectures were highly instructive and inter- 
esting to the architects. 

While all of these courses and lectures were 
helpful in giving the student a general idea of 
what to see and how to appreciate it, they, after 
all, were supplementary to the field work, of 
which we will endeavor to give a more extended 
description. As this particular course of study 
was inaugurated and conducted by Mr. Cox- 
head, it may be interesting to follow his experi- 
ences. 


Making a Beginning 


Mr. Ernest Coxhead, who later became head 
of this Department in the A. E. F. University, 
arrived in France as a Y. M. C. A. worker, in 
November, 1918. The fighting of the war was 
over and the great problems of entertainment 
and education of the soldiers were being worked 
out and developed. However, at that time, the 
program of instruction to be given had not been 
completed. Mr. Coxhead was sent to Le Mans 
with general instructions to give lectures on 
architecture and art. The precise nature of his 
work was largely left for him to determine. 
Arrived at Le Mans, he invited all men who had 
been draughtsman or students of architecture, 
or who were interested in architecture, to attend 
a talk on architecture. When the men appeared, 
the talk became more a discussion of how they 
could all take advantage of their opportunities 
than a lecture on the traditional lines. For- 
tunately, perhaps, Mr. Coxhead had never 
been a teacher or lecturer, but is very fond of 
sketching; he has a great love for all good archi- 
tecture, and has for many years been a student 
of the historical monuments, especially of the 
Gothic and Renaissance periods. To him the 
natural way to interest and instruct the men 
was to take them out sketching and to put 
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them to work studying existing monuments. So 
they were organized at once into an architectural 
sketch class. In order to make this class of 
practical value to the men, it was found neces- 
sary to organize them and to register them as 
students. When this was done, the army 
authorities readily consented to their assign- 
ment to this work, so that the foundation of a 
serious class or school of architecture was soon 
laid. This was called the A. E. F. School of 
Architecture of Le Mans. 

While many of the men were beginners at 
this kind of work, there were included in their 
number serveral artists and clever draughtsmen 
who set a standard of excellence, and who 
shared their knowledge with their comrades, 
thus assisting Mr. Coxhead very materially in 
the instruction of the other men. It was easy 
to select work of great interest and of consider- 
able artistic value from the sketches, while the 
range of subjects included a great number of 
well-known ‘monuments, so that very shortly 
the exhibit, which became a permanent one, 
grew to such an extent as to attract favorable 
notice from all who saw it. 


How the Work Grew 
The work of this school of Le Mans cul- 


minated in an extended trip to Paris and an 
exhibit held in that city, the men taking their 
drawings there with them and leaving them on 
exhibition while they were out continuing their 
study in Paris and its environs. 

When the school at Beaune was organized, 
Mr. Coxhead was asked by Mr. Hellman, the 
Director of the College of Fine Arts, to take 
charge of the field work at that institution and 
he made it one of the conditions of his acceptance 
of that position that his old Le Mans students 
should accompany him. 

The work at Le Mans was continued under 
Edmund J. Prondzinski and continued to 
function and develop until the end of June, when 
it was finally dissolved. 

So the University of Beaune had the advan- 
tage of the attendance of some twenty men, who 
had already been working together at this work 
for about four months, forming the nucleus of 
the advanced class 1n field work. 

The work was gradually extended to include 
all of the architectural and art students, and, 
as the advantage of this work became more and 
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more apparent, it was given more prominence 
until finally most of the time was devoted to it. 
As a consequence of the success of the field work 
at Beaune, the school at Bellevue, which was 
especially devoted to work in advanced design, 
also made the field work a feature of increasing 
importance, though it never reached the point 
of development that it did at Beaune. 


What Architecture Meant to Soldiers 


It was remarked by those who had charge of 
interesting and entertaining the soldiers in 
France that one of the most successful methods 
of entertainment was the personally conducted 
trips to museums and to places of historic or of 
architectural interest. Furthermore, the surest 
way to keep the soldier out of mischief and at 
the same time to keep him happy and interested 
was to make him the possessor of a camera. 
The camera and the sightseeing bus had an 
important part in keeping up the morale of the 
soldier after the war was won. Therefore it can 
be readily understood how eager were the archi- 
tects, among the officers and doughboys, to do 
exactly what the School of Architecture offered 
them in the way of seeing and making records of 
the monuments of France. 

There were certain difficulties to be overcome, 
even after field work had received the approval 
of the faculty and the university and army 
authorities. In the first place, in order to crowd 
in the other courses, which it was felt had to be 
conducted, the field trips or tours were arranged 
so as to include Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 
This meant that the men had no time off at all, 
but as the work was so interesting and so dif- 
ferent from the more confining atelier work, no 
one was ever heard to voice a complaint. In 
the second place, the army authorities, while 
apparently much interested in this work and 
readily granting the necessary passes, and, where 
possible, motor transportation, never reached 
the point where they were willing to grant the 
men any allowance for expenses. In other words, 
the trips were all at the expense of the men them- 
selves. The fact that the trips were partly taken 
out of the men's free time and almost entirely 
at their own expense, shows how much they were 
appreciated. 

Mr. Coxhead was able at Le Mans to obtain 
transportation and communication rations for 
the men, but all that the combined good will of 
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faculty and university authorities at Beaune 
could obtain was permission to take the trips. 
However, it is a fact that what has to be worked 
and paid for has a greater value than what comes 
to one without effort. | 


Arranging the Exploration Trips 


Mr. Coxhead had studied the possible trips for 
the entire course, arranging it so that the 
advanced class in architectural field work would 
make each trip first conducted by himself and 
Major Warren, who made the necessary military 
arrangements and acted as the officer in charge 
of the detail. The next week the intermediate 
class conducted by the writer, with First 
Lieutenant Bowman as military officer in charge 
of the detail, would make the same trip, and 
the following week Mr. Monges, with the 
elementary class, would follow. This schedule of 
trips, varying from shorter three- and four-day 
trips to near points up to a final trip of ten days 
to Paris and surrounding towns, was submitted 
to General Headquarters and approved by 
them. The longer trips were taken by rail, 
while the shorter trips were by bus. A descrip- 
tion of one of these bus trips will give a good 
idea of the work and the way it was done. 

The advanced class had just returned from a 
trip to Avalon, Vezelay, and Autun, and the 
sketches and photographs which they had 
brought back with them were added to the 
permanent exhibit and inspired the inter- 
mediate class to an intense desire to take the 
trip. Prior to taking this trip, Mr. Coxhead had 
collected all available material in the shape of 
photographs, brochures and guide books, and 
had looked up the references to the points of 
interest on the route, both from the historical 
and architectural standpoint. This collection of 
notes was turned over for the use of the inter- 
mediate class, with additional notes made on 
the trip and any advantageous revisions of the 
schedule, together with complete information 
in regard to cost. These notes and information 
would, of course, always be more complete when 
the trip was finished than before it had been 
taken, so that the intermediate class would have 
the advantage of following a beaten path, and 
the men of the intermediate class would see the 
work of the advanced class and the photographs 
and postal cards collected by it, and would be 
able to talk over the trip before starting. In 
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the same way, a diary of the trip of both classes, 
with still more information, would be turned 
over to the elementary class before it started on 
its trip to the same place. 

On this particular trip, Mr. Coxhead had 
found that there was so much work of archi- 
tectural interest that it would be better to make 
two separate trips, so that our trip was revised 
to Vezelay and Avalon with stop on return at 
Chateauneuf, Autun being reserved for a short 
trip to be worked in between the longer trips. 

During the three days between the return 
of the advanced class and the starting out of the 
intermediate class, the data was carefully 
studied, while Mr. Coxhead was collecting the 
data for his week ahead, passes were applied 
for, and the busses and bus drivers were requi- 
sitioned. A description of the trip was posted 
and list of names of men who wished to make 
the trip was taken. As the men were required 
to pay their own expenses, it was not possible to 
order them to take the trips, but everyone who 
could possibly get together or borrow the neces- 
sary money signed his name to this list. 


While Waiting at the Station— 


On this particular trip we were to start in the 
morning at 7 o'clock, spend two nights in hotels 
on the way, and return on the evening of the 
third day. The advanced class had discovered 
a hotel where they could, by doubling up, obtain 
a room for a night for three francs each. Also, 
at the last moment, we found that we would be 
allowed to take rations in kind—very good 
news, as it meant a large reduction of expenses. 
Also we were allowed sugar money, which was 
largely spent on chocolate and jam purchased 
from the army canteen at very low prices. This 
meant that the trip would only cost from ten to 
fifteen francs, allowing for purchases of postal 
cards and possibly one hot meal a day. As a 
matter of fact, no matter how hard we worked to 
keep the cost of these trips down, some of the 
boys always upset our calculations by eating 
much more often than was strictly necessary, 
and by succeeding in paying out much more than 
they should for what they got. For instance, on 
our trip to Paris, after a large breakfast at the 
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army mess, which the men were given gratis, 
we went to the station to take our train to 
Rheims and were obliged to wait for about 
forty-five minutes. Naturally the men decided 
to visit the Red Cross canteen and get some free 
chocolate, but found that the canteen was not 
yet open, so a number of them went into an 
expensive café, ordered coffee and sandwiches, 
and were relieved of five francs apiece before 
they could get away. And we had carefully 
pared down our estimate of necessary food for 
the entire day to five francs a head! 
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Camionetting to Avalon 


On the appointed day two large army trucks 
arrived at 7 o'clock in the morning and were 
quickly fitted up with benches by the men, while 
an advanced party, consisting of two instructors, 
billeting officer and military officer in charge, 
took their places in chairs placed in a camionette. 
This advanced party was able to reach the 
points of interest on the route a short time in 
advance of the students, go over the ground, get 
acquainted with locations, and make necessary 
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arrangements for entering grounds or buildings, 
so that when the trucks arrived with the 
students, everything was ready for a well-ar- 
ranged tour of inspection and very little of 
importance was missed. 

After the last stopping-place en route was 
passed, the camionette speeded on to the town 
of Avalon, where we were to spend the night, 
and by the time that the slower trucks arrived, 
the arrangements for hotel accommodations and 
meals had already been made. We found the 
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best method for arranging for the meals on this 
trip, where rations were carried along, was to 
turn over the necessary provisions for each meal 
and pay fifty centimes for service and cooking. 
In this way no time was lost in preparation of 
the rations, which were well cooked, and very 
attractively served. Such items as corned beef, 
which as ordinarily eaten is very unpalatable, 
when prepared by the French cook were dis- 
guised in such a way as to be very good. In 
fact, even the officers and men well able to pay 
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for their meals found the rations thus prepared 


as good, if not better, than the high-priced 


restaurant food. 


Sketch Books and Ladders— Vezelay 


As soon as the trucks with their loads of 
students arrived, we started off on our tour of 
the town, the principal point of interest being, as 
usual, the cathedral. An early dinner made it 
possible for the men to go back over the route 
and start sketches, which were finished the next 
day on our return to the town. 

An early start the next day took us to Vezelay 
with a short stop on the way at the beautiful 
little Gothic Church of St. Pierre Sous Vezelay. 
This cathedral of Vezelay 1s a very wonderful 
example of the Burgundian Romanesque. Built 
in a remarkably short time, it is a complete 
conception, and while most of the surrounding 
buildings of the old abbey have gone, there 15 
still a cloistered wing of great beauty which 
gives an idea of what the original group was. 
The picturesque setting of this wonderful 
cathedral on the top of a hill which 1s covered 
by the houses of the village, many of them come 
down from the Gothic and Renaissance periods, 
and all of the picturesque and quaint, made a 
picture which will never be forgotten. A careful 
study had already been made of the history and 
architecture of this monument, and this was 
given the students, the points of interest in the 
composition, the characteristics of the detail 
and other things of interest being discussed and 
explained. After we had all thoroughly famil- 
larized ourselves with the cathedral and the 
town which contained much other interesting 
work, the men chose their subject for work. 
The usual method was for the men to select their 
subjects from a list prepared in advance, 
though, of course, it was necessary frequently 
to revise and add to this list. Two or three men 
as a rule would work together when the study 
was to be in the shape of a measured drawing, 
and an attempt was made to so assign the work 
that each man should have a very interesting 
subject, and one which he could handle. Ladders 
were borrowed and soon there were groups 
pretty well scattered over the cathedral, some 
taking measurements while others supplemented 
these by sketches of detail or careful measure- 
ments and drawings of mouldings, all of which 
would later be combined in the finished draw- 
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ings. The men who elected to make free-hand 
sketches separated from these groups so that 
the instructors were kept pretty well on the 
move, criticizing and making occasional sug- 
gestions and seeing that everyone was busy at 
some work which he could do to advantage. 
When the time for leaving came, it was always 
a difficult task to get the men away from their 
fascinating tasks, so that it was quite necessary 
to know where each man was working in order 
that at the final roll-call any missing ones could 
be quickly located. 

The next day, after another night at Avalon, 
we returned and the men completed unfinished 
work, made a final inspection of the cathedral 
and town, certain new discoveries made by the 
more enterprising being visited, while the very 
important question of postal cards was looked 
after. Quite a number elected to work at St. 
Pierre Sous Vezelay and were left at that church 


at the foot of the hill. The postal cards and 


photographs, which the men always got of 
everything that they had seen and of a great 
many other things in the vicinity that we were 
not able to visit, served as a sort of illustrated 
diary of the tours and also were of great value 
in working up the measured drawings later on. 

This gives an idea of a typical short touring 
trip. The country passed through 15 one of the 
most beautiful in the world, and the towns, 
without exception, whether they contained 
any great architectural work or not, were full 
of individuality and beauty. The doughboy had 
begun to wear out his welcome in the more 
accessible cities and towns, but here in the 
country, far from steam road or trainway, they 
were welcomed with enthusiasm and interest, 
so that the passing of our autos was the occasion 
for a general jubilation. When, for any reason, 


= we had occasion to stop for photographs or to 


see some remarkable church or building, swarms 
of children, women, and old men gathered to 
welcome us. At these short stops, sketch books 
and pencils were out before the boys had left 
the bus and some very remarkable thirty- 
minute and even fifteen-minute sketches were 
made. 

On our return to the school, the men had 
certain hours assigned for working up their 
measured drawings and spent pretty much all 
of their leisure talking over what they had seen 
and done on this trip, and, until we had started 
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out on the next one, their questions about the 
reasons for this or that and their announcement 
of discoveries of new things of interest, showed 
that they had not merely been sight-seeing and 
sketching, but had really been learning lessons 
of value to them. 


How the Field Trips Were Planned 
The schedule of field trips of the advanced 


class included trips: 


1st and 2d to Dijon: Two trips; three days each. 

3d to Tours, Orleans and Surrounding Country: Five 
days. 

4th to Avalon, Vezelay, Autun: Four days. 

sth to Bourges: Three days. 

6th to Avignon, Arles, Nimes, Orange: Five days. 

7th to Paris (Rheims, Fontainbleau, Versailles, Chartres 
and Systematic Trip to Principal Architectural 
Monuments of Paris): Ten days. 


In addition, certain time was devoted to the 
work at the town of Beaune itself. The schedule 
also was to include trips to other places and 
districts, but owing to the closing of the school, 
this part of the schedule was omitted. 
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The periods specially covered in the work 
studied were Romanesque, early Renaissance 
and the later ones. The examples of both the 
early Renaissance and the Romanesque styles 
are especially fine in the parts of the country 
visited in our shorter trips around Burgundy, 
and, while examples of Gothic architecture were 
not lacking in that country, the men were able 
to see at Chartres, Rheims, and Paris some of the 
Gothic masterpieces. The fine examples of 
Lous XIV, XV, and XVI in Paris and Dijon 
were also studied, so that the styles of French 
architecture were all given some consideration. 

While it was impossible to go very far into 
the archaological niceties, the men learned 
readily to recognize and appreciate the principal 
characteristics of composition, proportion, and 
detail peculiar to these different periods, and to 
make comparative studies. 


American Architectural Schools Must Not 
Ignore This Experiment 


Before closing this article, it may be well to 
discuss briefly the method of study here des- 
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cribed and to point out the absolute necessity 
of introducing someequivalent into our American 
university curriculum. The methods pursued in 
teaching architecture in our American schools 
are closely modeled upon those of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. However, we must not forget that 
the French students at that school are, from 
their earliest youth, familiarized with the best 
examples of traditional architecture. They con- 
stantly see and study the monuments of the past, 
which have actually been built in stone, brick, 
or wood and whose value, time and the verdict 
of the ages have proven. The students at the 
Beaux Arts are constantly referred to these 
existing monuments in their atelier work by their 
teachers. This is true not only of the reference 
to particular details but also to general composi- 
tions. All of the principles involved in both 
planning and designing can be verified and 
studied in actual buildings. These men are 
constantly sketching and measuring, either with 
the scale or by the eye, so that they are largely 
able to avoid faults of technique in their work. 

To take a minor detail or two to illustrate: 
If a student wishes to produce a cartouche, a 
baluster, or a capital, he not only refers to the 
drawings and documents, but also goes to build- 
ings and sees exactly how these details are 
executed, how the stones are jointed, how the 
ornament is carved, how deep the reveals are. 
If he wishes to see the effect of a colonnade, the 
depth of a reveal, he has always many varied 
examples to study. 


Studying the Living Building and Not the 
Dead Drawing 


Originally, the student of architecture 
traveled from place to place, seeing the build- 
ings, making rough sketches and formulating 
architectural ideas in his imagination. He had 
few, if any, documents other than those of his 
own observation and experiences. Architecture 
was a naturally developed art, which went 
gradually forward, each building representing 
all the buildings which had gone before it and 
which were improved and varied in the latest 
idea. Occasionally a genius would come for- 
ward, who was able to make great progress, to 
evolve revolutionary ideas and to try them out 
to success or failure; if they succeeded the build- 
ing became the foundation of a new branch of 


thought; if they failed the building either col- 
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lapsed or was ignored, according as the failure 
was constructional or artistic. But the building 
itself was the document rather than the book. 
These methods produced the great architecture 
of the world and are the natural ones to follow. 
However, in architecture, just as in every other 
branch of modern science and art, the university 
or school and the printed documents, whether 
book, plate, or photograph, have simplified and 
made practical other methods of education. 
But, while making it possible for a man to acquire 
a knowledge of the principles of design and of 
the historical development of architecture more 
quickly and more completely, these modern 
methods have taken the student from the build- 
ing and have placed him at the drawing-table. 
He substitutes drawings for realities, and, in 
many cases, he studies and models his own work 
upon drawings of unexecuted work, which not 
only have not stood the test of actuality, but 
which have not even undergone the more serious 
consideration and study that 1s devoted to work 
that is actually to be built. This is the reason 
why it is absolutely necessary that the student 
of architecture should, from the first, study 
executed work, and the proper method for doing 
this is somewhat the method which was evolved 
in carrying on the field work, which has been 
described in this article. 

There is no reason why the student should 
wait until he enters the office before he begins 
to study and classify the detail of executed work 
—and if he waits until then, he will probably 
have become so accustomed to substituting the 
drawing for the reality that he will still continue 
to do so. 

This actual field work or study of executed 
buildings should form an important part of the 
education of the student of architecture; while 
we may have few buildings which rival the best 
work of Europe, there is an abundance of good 
work everywhere in America. Our domestic 
work especially is well worthy of study, and, with 
proper guidance and the exercise of a little dis- 
crimination, our commercial buildings could be 
made the subject of very instructive study. The 
important part of this study is the knowledge 
of architecture as the art of building: To see 
how designs look when executed; to learn the 
effect of all of those elements which we use in 
designing. The field work, as a study of tradi- 
tional architecture, would necessarily become, 
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in large part, book study or study of the photo- 
graphs and plates of traditional monuments. 
The study of plates and drawings of the great- 
est buildings which have been executed all over 
the world should form the connecting link be- 
tween the study of buildings in the field and the 
study of pure design. With these two additions 
to our usual architectural courses—field work 
and a serious study of traditional architecture— 
the work of design would be freed from many of 


its present handicaps. If the proper attention 
were paid to getting away from the projet and 
back to the actual building, the gain would be 
very great. The projet should be the student's 
own work. The document should be the work 
which has been executed and which tradition 
has accepted as the best. In our American 
schools too often the projet 1s not the student's 
own work and the documents used are the 
incompleted studies of other students. 


Spanish Cloisters 


By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING 
Photographs by Е. Н. LowBEn 


touching, of the novels of Blasco Ibañez, 

the action 1s laid entirely in and about the 
purlieus of an ancient cathedral, and, in par- 
ticular, in the upper parts of the cloister, where, 
in a series of little dwellings, the dependents 
and minor servitors of Our Lady's Church 
are born, reside, and die. The Beadles live 
there, the organist, the gardener of the cloister- 
garth, with other functionaries and their 
children and wives; and when a revolutionary, 


IP the finest, perhaps, as it is the most 


wanted by the police, comes home for his 
brother to hide him and let him die, the cathe- 
dral reasserts a claim upon the soul that was 
called into being and moulded into maturity 
in its mighty shadow, up there above the ample 
and exquisite arcades of these redoubled Gothic 
cloisters. 

This is entirely characteristic of Spain— 
the importance and persistence of the cloisters 
even in crowded cities. A moment’s recollec- 
tion will recall how, though at Chartres and 
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Paris there runs a Rue du Cloitre Notre Dame, 
no cloister has survived, not there nor at 
Rouen nor Bourges, Toulouse nor Angers nor 
Amiens, to match with Leon and Burgos, 
Toledo, Avila and Salamanca; how almost 
invariably the French cloisters disappeared; 
how infallibly you still find the Spanish. Not 
only abbeys and cathedrals, but collegiate 
and even city churches, that have the air and 
customs of a parroquia, conserve this quiet 
space, set apart, walled in, fragrant with the 
sun. This may be due in a measure to the habi- 
tude imposed by some oriental survival in the 
Isidorian rule, which found the ideal life the 
cenobitic, like that of the Coptic monasteries 
which imposed upon those who had fled from 
the poisonous ways of cities the daily ordeal and 
humiliation of contact with fallen humanity, 
irritable and irritating. Certainly, in later 
centuries, it was necessary, in living under the 
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Augustinian rule, to accept that life which many 
cathedrals and collegiate churches, when forcibly 
reformed, elected, and which is, indeed, while 
suited to the secular clergy with its duties out- 
of-doors, most wise in its insistence on a com- 
mon  refectory, residence, and recreation. 
Furthermore, these huge blind cloister walls 
that block the way and throttle thoroughfares in 
Spanish capitals are the most characteristic 
things imaginable, both in the oriental manner 
of turning a blank face to the world, square after 
square, and in the arrogance of withholding 
from the city's use so much, both of house- 
room and right of way, that the Church's 
share comes out almost equal to the lion's share 
in the fable. 

In tawny Spain, that part nearest the center, 
where all is city that is not desert, Leon, and 
the two Castiles, and Aragon, and the outly- 
ing border lands, the cloister is most precious 
іп being precisely hortus conclusus. Always the 
soil was fruitful there, and watered—if possible, 
from the mountains—by “‘a fountain of gardens, 
a well of living waters." At Irache in Navarre, 
where the venerable abbey encloses four noble 
cloisters, each four-square and arcaded above 
and beneath, there four fountains glitter and 
sing with running water piped cold from the 
Sierra. Where the great cathedrals, like Burgos 
and Leon, have lain for three generations under 
the power of the restorer, the springs are 
blocked up with rubbish and stone-dust 15 the 
soil. But elsewhere you will find them laid 
out in a formal garden, with box bordering the 
beds, as at Celanova by the Portuguese frontier, 
or S. Domingo de Silos, or left in a romantic 
tangle, with creepers threatening the stone- 
work, like Tarragona above the turquoise sea, 
Fres-del-Val, or Jaca in the mountains of Ara- 
gon; only in the granite lands of Santiago de 
Compostella, the central space 15 flagged with 
square grey stones. At Najera and Estella the 
bees are in occupation; at Barcelona, for 
immemorial generations, white geese have been 
cherished like the Capitoline. An inventory or 
sworn statement, of 1595, affirms about the 
priory of S. Martin of Mondofiedo, “that the 
church had three doors, two of which led out 
into the upper and the lower cloisters, that 
the upper gave access to the choir; and that 
there was a garden with trees surrounded by 
the cloisters." Another special grace of the 
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which he built in the sixteenth century and 
walled up from the start, setting in the head of 
every bay roundels and rectangles of pierced 
stone-work a little in the manner used at Tar- 
ragona three hundred years before, and in the 
curtain wall below, beautiful florid ajimices, 
now sadly mutilated and despoiled. Intended 
to admit a tempered light in summer and a sun- 
warmed air in winter to the spacious walks, they 
seem apter, what with the luxurious designs, 
the rectangular composition, and the Arabic 
temper, to let pass a whiff of musk and the 
murmur of silks and women's whispering. 

So little domestic architecture is there, on 
the whole, of an age earlier than the Renaissance, 
in Spain, barring the palace buildings in 
Andalusia, that the cloisters are the nearest we 
can come within reach of secular art, and it is 
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abbeys is that where two or three stories are 
piled one above the other, the building often 
belongs to successive centuries, as, for instance, 
at Veruela, where the lower walk is fourteenth- 
century work and the upper 15 rich Renaissance, 
rather in the Salamantine style. 

Often the entire cloister will have been 
walled up, against summer glare and winter 
draught, by a faithless generation, and you 
may trace the stages in self-protection from 
those of Jaca and Huesca, where the walls are a 
jobbing mason’s work and the windows holes 
in the wall, down to Veruela, as neatly glazed 
outside the stone tracery as the orangery at | 
Versailles. The perfect instance, however, may _ Es cecus >. 
be found іп Moncada's cloister at Tarazona, San DoMiNGO DE SILOS 
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in them precisely that we divine the presence 
and perceive the hand of Mudejar or Moorish 
workman in the fifteenth century, of the 
Mozarabic craftsman in the tenth, perhaps, and 
beyond question in the eleventh, and, in be- 
tween these two epochs, of brown carvers, 
circumcised or baptized or both, some bond- 
men, doubtless, serfs and slaves and hired 
artisans. At Poblet, a part of the Great 
Cloister belongs to the twelfth century and the 
rest to the later thirteenth, but the style of the 
capitals is continuous throughout; alike in the 
forms of network, of rinceaux, of overlapping 
leaves, you may see the Arab hand, and follow 
it across the Pyrenees into Roussillon, to S. 
Bertrand de Comminges, and from Ripoll 
in northern Catalonia, to Moissac. The design 
is composed of rather simple elements in 
repetition, sometimes with reminiscences of 
plait and strap-work, and is rarely zoómorphic. 
The very beautiful form of the arcades in the 
southern walk at Poblet will recall those of the 
mother-house, Fontfroide, near Narbonne; but 
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at Elne, just across the French frontier and in 
view of the Gulf of the Lion, they are more like 
those of Arles. Here, where the west and south 
half of the cloister was built in the twelfth, 
and the rest copied from it in the thirteenth 
century, you find alongside such forms as have 
been named, many storied capitals, and others 
fetched from further east, like the incomparable 
one that shows lion and stag entangled in one 
wreathing vine, and that recalls the marbles 
about the base of the central portal of S. Giles. 
Elne, in short, looks not to Limousin but to 
Provençal art. 

Pure eastern work, and not at second hand, 
exists at S. Domingo de Silos, and he that carved 
the hard stone in low relief and vivid line, seems 
more like a metal-worker by trade. Arthur 
Byne showed at the Avery Library, last winter, 
some photographs of these capitals; the Fathers 
themselves have for sale at the Abbey a full 
set taken a few years ago by Dom Andrés, and 
the late M. Emile Bertaux published a number 
of these; they are, in short, so accessible that 
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they need not be published here. The abbey 15 
almost as easy to reach as any other, traveling 
by motor and then by mule-drawn diligence from 
Burgos for a few hours. The writer and the 
photographer drove down last summer, were 
fed by the Fathers and lodged by good women 
in the town, and came away content to have 
taken a single aspect of the mighty enclosure, 
its tinkling fountain quiet, its four great cypres- 
ses solemn in the latter afternoon, and to have 
heard the Morning Office, the Fathers at Silos 
being Benedictines of Solesmes and their plain- 
song as pure as their cloister, as incomparable 
in beauty. A few things there be that endure 
no comparison, for the Master was there. 
Among these are the Lady of Elche, and the 
capitals at Silos. A workman from this abbey 
passed to Estella in Navarre, where at S. 
Pedro la Rua he labored alongside another 
who knew Byzance. The kissing harpies, the 
lions among thick leafage, there bespeak the 
one, and the other, that Dormition which 15 
right Greek and only less fair than the Entomb- 
ment which precedes it along the cloister-walk. 

The Romanesque beast-carving, whatever its 
primal source, came into Spain by two ways: 
one, this, straight out of the East, as at Silos, 
and thence Estella, with its repertory of fabu- 
lous monsters, harpies crowned and ending in a 
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snake, sphinxes, winged and feathered antelopes 
bearded kingly griffins that recall the winged 
portal-guardians of Nineveh. The other, more 
commonplace, brought down lions and ostriches, 
sirens and dragons from southwestern France. 
At Aulnay, at Poitiers, and S. Eutrope of Saintes, 
this art flourished in its perfection, though not 
with richer foison. Built probably at the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, the 
cloister of S. Pedro at Soria supplies racy 
instances of this, not untouched by influences 
from Estella: it is a magnificent monument of the 
time, spontaneous, inventive, lyrical, anecdotic, 
heroical, and always strong-flavored. It may 
not be out of place here to remark that thanks to 
the Spanish sense of personal dignity, Spanish 
art, though often caustic, is rarely gross, the 
obscene mirth of the Teutonic races is replaced 
by an acrid criticism of life. 

Below S. Pedro, in Soria, on the bank of the 
river, stands the roofless cloister of S. Juan de 
Duero, once a commandery of Hospitallers, 
whose Saracen slaves shaped there with inter- 
lacing arches something more like to the white 
enthroned Amalfi, the mountain eyrie of tawny 
Ravello, or Monreale emerald and sapphire- 
set, than this pale-colored soil, these strange- 
colored hills that roll up and break, on the edge 
of the Douro valley. 
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Suddenly, with the thirteenth century, tracery 
appears, and the ample window-lights blos- 
som for a scant three hundred years, like those 
trees that in April burst into a brief flower- 
ing. The shafts are coupled in most of the 
Romanesque arcades, and it is characteristic 
of the belated styles in Galicia that at Orense, 
in the cloister of S. Francisco, the plain four- 
teenth-century arches, under a  dog-tooth 
moulding, descend on coupled shafts. At 
Cistercian Veruela, in the same period, the 
shafts are single and shapely colonnettes; at 
Fres-del-Val, though the candid tracery of the 
rose 1s sure to mislead, yet not only the pris- 
matic shafts, but the cusping of the individual 
lights below, betrays the fifteenth century. Here, 
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too, the art may lag behind, but beauty gains. 
The convent was founded in 1414, and the 
cloister will fall in the middle of the century. 
As S. John of the Kings, in Toledo, was 
founded in 1476, the cloister belongs to the close 
of this century, and combines not unpleasantly 
the forms of the later French flamboyant, on 
the lower level, with reminiscenes of the curves 
and mouldings to which English perpendicular 
was addicted, above. Juan Guas, who built the 
church and probably the cloister, was no rela- 
tion of that Egas who worked for the Catholic 
kings in Galicia, and the likenesses which may 
be seen in that far-off land are fortuitous, but 
some parallel effects of tracery appear in the 
tiny ruinous scrap of cloister at la Junquera 
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San Francisco, ORENSE 


that flanks a noble transitional church, and 
itself, in the latest part, is full Renaissance; on 
the other hand, the paneling and crocketing 
of the Toledan buttresses is very nearly repro- 
duced at S. Esteban de Rivas de Sil. The lower 
cloister there is Romanesque, though built 
probably in the thirteenth century, and was, I 
believe, barrel-vaulted, and the buttresses were 
enlarged when the vaults were altered and the 
upper work was added. Full in the sixteenth 
century comes that pure plateresque type 
which is the finest Spanish equivalent for 
French flamboyant and English perpendicular, 
and the finest instance of that is found in the 
Rioja, at S. Mary the Royal of Najera. There 
the metal-worker’s patterns emerge again, this 
time in a paraphrase of the goldsmith’s and the 
candlestick-maker’s. The forms of stone are 
replaced by the forms of metal; the pierced slab 
into which, however chamfered, shaved, and 
gouged, all Gothic tracery can be resolved, 1s 
replaced, in effect, by the hammered and 
chased and twisted bar. At S. Gregorio of Val- 
ladolid, which is precisely contemporary with 
S. Juan de los Reyes, as in the palace of the 
Duques del Infantado, the effect of a roughened 
and bossy surface, which is at the same time 
pliable, suggests nothing so much as heavy 
upholstery, or embroidery stuffed, padded, and 
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Juan de Badajoz and his pupils turned back 
on another aspect of the silversmith's art, and 
designed not only pendents that were like table- 
ornaments, but medallions that were like medals. 
But the golden loveliness of the cloisters of 
Irache and Carrion, like the stately grace of 
those at S. Millan and Celanova, cannot be 
considered at the end of a chapter. They belong, 
all alike, in the art of the Renaissance, devised 
at best to impart serenity rather than humility, 
and more often to puff up the spirit than to 
lift up the heart. In the Renaissance, moreover, 
cloister and patio tend to merge religious and 
secular art and become indistinguishable. 

Nowhere as in Spain have the cloisters such 
variety, such magnificence, such charm. It is 
not merely that as for a church four pulpits, so 
for an institution four complete cloisters is no 
more than a just allowance, no two being alike, 
as in the abbey, already cited, of Ігасһе, 
and the Kings’ Hospital in Santiago that 
Enrique de Egas designed; or at Rivas de Sil 
where indeed there are only three but all of 
different epochs, or at Poblet where, complete or 
partial, five or more may still be viewed. At 
Najera the name of Cloister of the Knights 
implies another for the monks. It is not even 
that they meet all needs; that at Salamanca as 
well as at Padua you may walk the studious 
cloister’s pale, and at Gerona as at Cambridge, 
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with a difference, you may love the high- 
embowed roof; it is not quite that a cloister is 
the most romantic thing in the world—it is 
also the most delightful. An English cloister, 
with its twisted cedars of Lebanon, its brilliant 
short grass, fine like hair, and, like that, brushed 
every morning, its empty echoing walks paven 
and set thick along the walls with the memorials 
of the long-dead, the brasses of the unforgotten, 
the bright stones with not yet withered wreaths, 
was for us Americans a sort of emblem or symbol 
of the quiet England as precious, as well-kept, 
as cherished as someone’s beautiful old mother, 
which we shall never see again. But in Spain, 
where human nature is more homogeneous, 
the cloister is a part of life, like the Plaza Mayor 
or the public fountain. In Santiago, Canons 
walk up and down there to smoke between the 
psalms; in Burgos, the tapestries are hung there 
on high festivals and the chapter goes in pro- 
cession, sweeping the congregation after it; 
in Pampeluna the acolytes in candle-spotted 
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scarlet play at bull-fighting through sermon- 
time; at Barcelona the cloister offers the short- 
cut across town; at Seville, the library 1s 
lodged on top of it. It is made of all delights; 
the beauty of Gothic, without the austerity of 
the church; the sweetness of gardens, with yet 
the quiet of builded stone. Pacing the long 
enclosure, crossing bands of shade and sun, of 
warmth and chill, of fragrant gusts of grateful 
hush, as the eye follows up the long lines and 
loses itself in the tracery, nowhere twice alike, 
nowhere out of the tune, or scans the sun-gilt 
face of the stones, where successive centuries 
have emulated or imitated each other’s excel- 
lence, the rhythm swells into a rune. You are 
lulled and beguiled at once by the spell of 
mingled strength and grace, of quietude and 
loveliness, long known yet now envisaged as for 
the first time, which is the peculiar magic of 
architecture, and the most desired enchantment 
of foreign lands. 
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What Were the Medieval Guilds? 


DARE say that at the beginning of the war when the 
|| Germans entered Belgium, were held briefly at Liége, 

and then swept on to Brussels and the medieval towns 

of Flanders, there were many who shared with me one 
dread, among others, of what might happen to those 
historic cities. Undoubtedly there are many who have 
stood, for example, in the Grande Place at Brussels where 
are the Halls of the Guilds, and perhaps it was fear for 
the Grande Place that was the strongest of all fears, even 
though there were Bruges, and Ghent, and Malines, and 
Ypres to be remembered. But surely no one could ever 
stand in the Grande Place at Brussels without asking how it 
was that the Guilds had waxed to such prosperity as was 
evidenced in their buildings and why it was that the Guilds 
themselves had almost completely disappeared. 


The Guilds Spirit Still Lives 


And I say almost completely with good reason, for if 
one had the patience to explore old Flanders at leisure 
there were traces of the Guilds still to be found, in the 
years before the war. I have shot arrows with the Archers’ 
Guild and I have played at bowls with the Bowlers' 
Guild, and both of them have been in existence more than 
600 years. But these were hardly like the Guilds of weavers 
and spinners, of builders and gold-beaters, of fishermen 
and butchers, whose function it was to produce food, cloth- 
ing, and adornment for the people of the Middle Ages. 
These were the Guilds we remembered in that never to be 
forgotten pageant of a dozen years ago, when all Belgium 
celebrated its independence. We watched that pageant 
stream through the Grande Place for hours in all its 
unmatchable glory of medieval splendor. Those are the 
Guilds of which we think when our mind runs back to the 
craftsmanship of that time. We know that they produced 
sound wares and beautiful things. We know that they had 
traditions of workmanship and of comradeship which were 
profound forces in guiding industries. We even know that 
at that time art had not become separated from industry. 
The two went hand in hand and the creative impulse 
had not disappeared from workmanship. Over architects 
especially the Guilds have always exercised a profound 
fascination. We find it difficult to believe that either 
before or since was the art of building carried to such a 
joyous perfection, while in the thousands of things which 
go to mar or enhance the beauty of architecture, we also 
find anequal perfection. In furniture, tapestries, brasswork, 
ironwork, linen and embroidery, paintings and carving— 
even in the pots and pans of the kitchen, all things were 
made to serve their purpose long and well. Art bloomed 
like a rose. We cannot think of those days ‘and of the 
workmanship or craftsmanship of that time without a 
pang of regret. We would even like to go back, some of us 
think, at times, if that were possible, although it is very 
certain that we would find it very difficult to adjust our- 
selves to many of the less-pleasant exigencies of life in the 


Middle Ages. 


The Guilds and Modern Industry 


What were the Guilds? How were they organized? 
What were their aims? Why did they die? These questions 
seem unusually interesting at the present time when the 
whole industrial world is in a state of fermentation and 
when men everywhere are seeking to lay hands upon causes 
and remedies, and almost unconsciously one turns back 
to the Guilds period for their art as well as for their 
industry, if he believes, as I do, that we cannot solve 
either problem alone; and even those whose concern is less 
with art and more with industry are looking backward in 
search of a cure for their difficulties and are trying to dis- 
cover whether there were not basic principles in the Guild 
organization and aims, and whether such principles may 
not be resurrected and injected into our present restless 
and unsatisfying industrial order. 


A New Book About Guilds 


Among many interesting volumes which I have read in 
connection with Guilds and Guild principles, there has 
come into my hands a little pamphlet entitled “Guilds in 
the Middle Ages" written by Georges Renard. It has been 
translated by Dorothy Terry, and edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by G. D. H. Cole, whose analysis of the proposed 
plan for the reconstruction of the building industry of 
Great Britain was published in the last issue of the Journal. 
In his introduction Mr. Cole calls attention to the fact 
that for some unexplained reason there has not yet been 
published a simple introductory study of Medieval 
Guilds. Of course it might be answered that it is not easy 
to write a simple study of this kind, since the subject is 
more or less exhaustive, and if considered from its earliest 
beginnings it would no doubt go far back into the past. 
But, curiously enough, Mr. Cole calls attention to the fact 
that the earlier trade unions "often sought to establish 
their direct descent from the Guilds of the Middle Ages,” 
and also recalls the ambitious projects for a Builders’ 
Guild in England as far back, in modern times, as 1834. 
We all remember, of course, the writings as well as the 
labors of William Morris, to whom the Guilds made an 
insistent appeal, and who, like John Ruskin, worked 
incessantly with voice and with pen to stem the rushing 
tide of capitalistic industry. Today, when the National 
Guilds movement is so prominent in England, and when 
many of the Guild ideas are being borrowed by various 
groups of employers or employees—sometimes working 
alone and sometimes working together—the need for more 
knowledge of the medieval Guilds is growing. We want 
very much to know what were their good points and what 
were their bad ones. For inquiring minds, the little 
pamphlet to which I have referred will prove exceedingly 
valuable. It is written by a man of large social vision who, 
like most other reasoning beings, cannot reconcile himself 
to the present industrial system in which the seeds of 
quarrel and strife are everywhere; and yet, even for the 
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sake of proving a clear case for the medieval Guilds, he 
does not in any way neglect to point out their defects. 


The Guilds’ Volume of Industry 


Of course, the Guilds are essentially connected with 
industry,—with the process of making things,—and in his 
preface Mr. Cole points out the fact that in medieval 
times industry was relatively a very small percentage of 
the world's activities. Agriculture was the predominating 
task. This, in its turn, was intimately related to the feudal 
system, whereunder the lords and barons controlled 
considerable areas of cultivated land. Industry, on the other 
hand, as it began to grow in volume, became intimately 
associated with town life. Accordingly, as the towns grew 
in size and as industry likewise grew, so the Guilds waxed 
stronger in numbers and in influence, and began to play a 
part in the affairs of state. The Guilds never attained such 
numbers or strength in England as they did on the contin- 
ent, and this, curiously enough, because, up to the time of 
the invention of the steam engine, England imported her 
manufactured goods and was an exporter of raw materials, 
—dquite in contrast to her position during the century of 
industrial development that followed after Watt and 
Stephenson. 


The Guilds System 


The origin of the Guilds has been involved in consider- 
able discussion, but this aspect of their study does not 
seem vitally important. Our inquiry, to be useful, should be 
directed toward the flourishing Guilds of which we have 
heard so much. We would like to know something of their 
organization and the methods by which they conducted 
the various crafts, and the first thing we discover is that 
the Guilds were not all alike. “Те is sometimes imagined," 
says M. Renard, "that the Guilds included all the mer- 
chants and all the craftsmen in one region. This is a 
mistake. At first those who lived in the country, with rare 
exceptions, did not belong to them; certain towns, Lyons 
for instance, knew nothing of this method of organiza- 
tion, and even in those towns where it was in existence, there 
were trades which remained outside and there were also 
isolated workers who shunned it—home-workers, who 
voluntarily or involuntarily kept themselves apart from 
it." Under the feudal system a man became first a page, 
then an esquire, then a knight. It has been very generally 
supposed that the same method applied in the Guilds, and 
that men rose from the rank of apprentice to that of com- 
pagnon and then to that of master. M. Renard points out 
that this form of promotion did not exist as a regular 
thing; that apprentices frequently became masters at 
one jump, and that mastership often became hereditary. 
“The truth is," says he, "that Guild organization, even 
within the walls of a single town, presented several dif- 
ferent types. It might be simple or complex; it might be 
either half democratic or capitalistic in structure." The 
Guild was simple when it included only one trade, which 
was very often the case, but it is easy to understand how 
the Guilds became complex when they were composed of 
workers in crafts which were closely related. Naturally, as 
industry grew, there were changes in process and a con- 
sequent tendency to draw the line very strictly around 
divisions of the producing elements. But the simple Guild 
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was usually half democratic and assured identical rights to 
everybody within the grades of which it was composed. 
"Masters, journeymen, and apprentices were ranked one 
above another, but those of the same grade were equals. 
Inequality could be, theoretically at least, only temporarv, 
since the master had once been a journeyman, the journey- 
man was a prospective master, and the apprentice in his 
turn would climb to the top of the ladder. This state of 
things, however, was only to be met with in the building 
trades, in ‘small’ industry and ‘small’ commerce—the most 
numerous it is true, but not the most powerful. There alone 
was almost realized the idyllic picture of the workman work- 
ing in the workshop beside his master, sharing his life, 
eating at his table, his partner in joys and sorrows, join- 
ing him in processions and at public ceremonies, until 
the day when he himself should rise to be a master.” 


Apprenticeship 


One can easily understand how in a Guild of this 
nature the apprentice was regarded by the master as 
something more than “labor.” Very often the apprentice 
was likely to be no more than a child ten or twelve years 
of age. Thus the master had often to fulfil the functions 
of father and of teacher. An apprenticeship might cover 
a period of from one to twelve years, and usually the 
child's parents or guardians were obliged to make some 
sort of a contribution to the master, either in money or 
in kind. The apprentice was lodged, fed, furnished with 
clothing and light, and his supervision and teaching went 
on in the house of his master. Naturally the agreements 
binding the apprentice were variable in character and were 
no doubt dependent upon the indicated measure of ability 
of the apprentice in one case or upon the condition of 
affluence of the parents or guardians in another case. Both 
master and apprentice had certain obligations which each 
solemnly swore—for solemn swearing was much practised 
in the Middle Ages—to do certain things, and for the non- 
performance of contracts the Guilds prescribed a punish- 
ment. Undoubtedly the life of the apprentice was not 
“all beer and skittles.” Occasionally, at least, it must have 
been very unhappy. Yet M. Renard finds it hard to believe 
that the apprentice in medieval times was as badly off as 
is the child of modern times in the same relative position, 
who is driven to labor at an early age. 


Craft Rights 


The history of the Guilds seems to be marked by a 
continual struggle to define and safeguard the rights of its 
members, but as the Guilds were living organisms there 
seems nothing strange about this struggle. The length of 
the working day, for example, was regulated by the day- 
light and lighting being very imperfect night work was 
forbidden, since the Guilds realized that good work could 
not be done in poor light. This was one of the rules that 
could not be broken, except under the most exceptional 
circumstarfces, and the privilege of breaking it usually 
was conceded only to those who worked for the king, the 
bishop, or a lord. And yet it is amusing to consider how 
even so simple a rule as that which measured the working 
day by the hours of daylight could become a subject for 
dispute. In Paris, for example, as the city grew, the 
workers found themselves ever farther and farther sep- 
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arated from their work, and it is on record that they 
frequently complained of being kept too late. They could 
not reach their homes before dark and then were at the 
mercy of thieves and footpads. How hard it is indeed to 
make a rule! 


Wages 


One aspect of any inquiry into the Guild system must 
certainly concern itself with earnings. But here again it is 
idle to discuss earnings without discussing their value. 
We can make no comparison of the welfare of a medieval 
worker with the welfare of a modern workman by attempt- 
ing to measure it by the amount of money received as 
wages. We must first translate money into the necessaries 
of life, and any inquiry into the status of the worker under 
the Guild system must concern itself with relative living 
conditions. Was he better off or worse off? In this con- 
nection M. Renard summarizes the conclusions which have 
been drawn by historians and states the belief that it was 
easier for a workman's family to make both ends meet 
in those days than it is now. He believes that the position 
of the journeyman was at least equal, if not superior, to 
that of the workman of today, from an economic point of 
view. But, in addition, he considers it to have been better 
morally. Also, and of very great importance in trying to 
establish the relative position of the workmen of the 
Middle Ages with the workmen of today, it is to be noted 
that the former was his master's “companion in ideas, 
beliefs, education and taste and that he always had the 
possibility of rising to the same social level." I dare say 
that no conclusion can be substantiated by unquestioned 
proof and that we shall never be able to say authoritatively 
which workman was the better off, but the heritage which 
was left us by that period is irrefutable, as far as it goes, 
and must incline any impartial observer to believe that 
industry, in those days, was at least a more merciful 
institution than today. 


Women in the Guilds 


Women were not excluded from the Guild life. “It 
would be a mistake," says M. Renard, “ғо image that 
the woman of the Middle Ages was confined to her home, 
and was ignorant of the difficulties of a worker's life. In 
those days she had an economic independence such as is 
hardly to be met with in our own times. In many countries 
she possessed, for instance, the power to dispose of her 
property without her husband's permission. It is therefore 
natural that there should have been women's Guilds organ- 
ized and administered like those of the men. They existed 
in exclusively feminine crafts; fifteen of them were to be 
found in Paris alone towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, in the dressmaking industry and among the silk- 
workers and gold-thread workers especially. There were 
also the mixed crafts—that is, crafts followed both by 
men and women—which in Paris numbered about eighty. 
In them a master's widow had the right to carry on her 
husband's workshop after his death. This right was often 
disputed. Thus, in 1263, the bakers of Pontoise attempted 
to take it from the women, under the pretext that they 
were not strong enough to knead the bread with their own 
hands; their claims, however, were dismissed by an or- 
dinance of the Parlement. Another decree preserved to 


the widows this right even when they were remarried to 
a man not of the craft. Nevertheless, in many towns, 
above all in those where entry into a Guild conferred 
political rights and imposed military duties, the women 
could not become masters. Condemned to remain laborers, 
working at home, and for this reason isolated, they appear 
to have been paid lower wages than the workmen; and 
certain documents show them seeking in prostitution a 
supplement to their meager wages, or appropriating some 
of the raw silk entrusted to them to wind and spin. But 
other documents show them as benefiting by humane 
measures which the workmen of today might envy them. 
They were forbidden to work in the craft of 'Saracen' 
carpet-making, because of the danger of injuring them- 
selves during pregnancy. This protective legislation dates 
from the year 1290; for them, as for children, exhausting 
and killing days of work were yet to come. All the same, 
one can see the tendency to keep them in an inferior 
position for life, and, taken along with the strikes and 
revolts, the first appearances of which amongst weavers, 
fullers, and cloth-workers we have already mentioned, 
this clearly shows that, side by side with the half-demo- 
cratic Guilds which were the humblest, there existed others 
of a very different type." 


The Seed of Destruction 


It is when we come to study the great commercial and 
industrial Guilds that the profound inequalities begin to 
appear, and here the woollen industry furnishes a striking 
example, to illustrate which the following quotation may 
serve: “Тһе manufacture of cloth (which was the principal 
article of export to the Levantine markets) was the most 
advanced and the most active industry of the Middle 
Ages, with its appliances already half mechanical, supply- 
ing distant customers scattered all over the world. It 
was the prelude to that intensity of production in modern 
times which is the result of international commerce. 

“Тһе wholesale cloth merchants no longer worked with 
their own hands; they confined themselves to giving orders 
and superintending everything. They supplied the ini- 
tiative; they were the prime movers in the weaving trades 
which depended on their orders; they regulated the 
quantity and quality of production; they raised the price 
of raw material and the workmen's wages; they often 
provided the appliances for work; they undertook the 
sale and distribution of goods, taking the risks, but also 
the profits. Already they were capitalists, fulfilling all 
the functions of captains of industry. 

“What became, then, of the intimate and cordial rela- 
tions between masters, journeymen, and apprentices? 
The Guilds began to assume a character unlike anything 
which could exist among the clothiers or blacksmiths for 
instance. This new state of affairs suddenly arose at 
Florence in the Arte della Lana. At some periods of its 
existence this Guild had a membership of 20,000 to 30,000, 
but it was like a pyramid, with a very large base, numerous 
tiers, and a very small apex. At the summit were the 
masters, who were recruited entirely from among the rich 
families and formed a solid alliance for the defence of their 
own interests. Forced to guard against the perils which 
threatened their business on every hand—the difficulty of 
transport, a foreign country closed to them by war or by 
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a tariff, the jealousy of rival towns—they tried to recoup 
themselves by employing cheap labor, and, remembering 
the maxim ‘divide and rule,’ they ranked the workmen 
they employed in different degrees of dependence and 
poverty. 

“Some classes of workers, such as dyers and retailers, 
were affiliated to the Arte under the name of inferior 
membri. True, they were allowed certain advantages, a 
shadow of autonomy, and liberty of association, but at 
the same time they were kept under strict rules and under 
the vow to obey officers nominated by the masters alone. 
Thus the dyers were not allowed to work on their own 
account, and were subject to heavy fines if the goods en- 
trusted to them suffered the slightest damage; the rate of 
wages was fixed, but not the date of payment, which was 
invariably delayed. 

*On a lower tier came the weavers and the male and 
female spinners; both classes were isolated home workers 
under the system of domestic manufacture, which is highly 
unfavorable to combination and therefore to the indepen- 
dence of the workers. The weavers, whether proprietors or 
lessees of their trade, could not set up without the permis- 
sion of the masters who held the monopoly of wool, on 
whom they therefore became entirely dependent. They 
were piece-workers and had no guaranteed schedule of 
prices. 

“The spinners lived for the most part in the country, 
and this country labor served, as usual, to lower the rate 
of wages in the towns; perhaps this was why the Floren- 
tine tradesmen favored the abolition of serfdom, for the 
reason that its abolition took the peasants from the land 
and left them free but without property, thus forcing them 
to hire themselves out, and so creating a reserve army for 
the needs of industry. The masters invented a curious 
method of keeping the women weavers in their power. 
Every year the consuls obtained pastoral letters from the 
bishops of Fiesole and Florence, which, at Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and All Saints, were read in the 
villages from the bishop's throne. In these letters the care- 
less spinner who wasted the wool which had been entrusted 
to her was threatened with ecclesiastical censure and even 
with excommunication if she repeated the offense. An 
excellent idea indeed, to use the thunderbolts of the Church 
for the benefit of the great manufacturers! | 

“On a lower tier again we find the washers, beaters, 
and carders of wool, the fullers and the soap-boilers, who 
formed the lowest grade of the laboring classes—a true 
industrial proletariat, wage-earners already living under 
the régime of modern manufacture. They were crowded 
together in large workshops, subjected to a rigorous dis- 
cipline, compelled to come and go at the sound of a bell, 
paid at the will of the masters—and always in silver or 
copper, or in small coin which was often debased—super- 
vised by foremen, and placed under the authority of an 
external official who was a sort of industrial magistrate or 
policeman chosen by the consuls of the Arte and em- 
powered to inflict fines, discharges, and punishments, and 
even imprisonment and torture. In addition, these tools 
or subjects of the Guilds were absolutely forbidden to 
combine to act in concert, to assemble together, or even to 
emigrate. They were the victims of an almost perfect system 
of slavery." 
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Administration 


In their early administration the Guilds were almost 
uniform. Workers associated themselves voluntarily and 
were only admitted under strict qualifications. Govern- 
ment was thoroughly autonomous, and within the limit 
of its jurisdiction the Guild was self-governing. The law- 
making power was held by the General Assembly, and no 
act affecting the Guild as a whole could be carried through 
without ratification by that body. But as the business of 
the Guild grew in extent and complexity, it became neces- 
sary to set up execütive officers who could act in the name of 
the Guild. None could escape this duty if it were assigned 
to him, a provision which seems eminently sound. But in 
studying administration it is better, as M. Renard 
observes, to study at the same time the aims of the Guilds 
which he considers to have been three—economic, social 
and moral, and political, and also to study their methods. 

In their economic aim the Guilds stood for integrity in 
production. They went into the most minute details in 
prescribing how work should be done. 


The Honor of the Crafts 


The honor of the craft came first. Its members took 
pride in officially guaranteeing their wares to the con- 
sumer. Every precaution was taken against bad work. 
The masters pledged themselves to use only raw materials 
of a certain quality. “The tailor who spoilt a garment or 
kept a piece of cloth entrusted to him was made to pay 
back his client and was punished by his fellows. The Guild 
prided itself on letting nothing leave its shops but finished 
products, perfect of their kind; it examined and stamped 
every article, and further required that it should bear a 
special trade-mark stating where it was made and its just 
price. . . . Salewasas carefully watched over as produc- 
tion. . . . One serious result of this constant and per- 
fectly legitimate effort to assure the success of the Guild," 
says M. Renard, “was that it produced a strong desire to 
reduce, or if possible do away with competition. The 
Middle Ages did not understand rights except under the 
form of privileges, and the Guild always tended to arro- 
gate to itself the monopoly of the craft which it carried on 
in a city." 


The Beginning of the End 


Naturally, one competition bred another, and the Guilds 
seemed wholly unable to adapt themselves to the process 
of evolutionary growth in man; but when we come to 
examine into the disease to which the Guilds finally 
succumbed we are obliged to conclude that the accumula- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a minority that grew relatively 
smaller and smaller was the germ of their death. Wealth 
accumulation was relatively a small factor during the 
early history of the Guilds. Industrial processes were 
slow, and markets were small. But as commerce expanded 
and as the means of shipment were increased there came 
a consequent demand for production in larger and larger 
quantities. Profits rose by leaps and bounds but it was the 
masters who took the lion's share. Besides this, other 
cements had entered into commerce. The banker, the 
broker, the shipper, all exercised an influence upon the 
Guild system. The structure was not strong enough to 
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resist. The guildsmen were unable to control the stream 
of gold which flowed into the commercial and industrial 
centers of medieval times. M. Renard has two excellent 
chapters on the causes of Guild decay in which he deals 
with both the external and the internal factors. But it is 
impossible for me to draw any other conclusion except 
that the Guilds were thrust aside because, having them- 
selves made possible the quick accumulation of large 
wealth, they could not, in their turn, offer antidote to the 
poison. Through their organization and aims they were 
able to produce merchandise and wares of the finest quality, 
renowned throughout the world, yet they had not been 
able to devise a system whereby this very perfection of 
production would be prevented from bringing the whole 
structure to the ground. The moment the Guilds allowed 
themselves to be completely captured by the shrewd men 
who saw the possibilities inherent in the capitalistic 
system of industry, they were doomed, but they fell only 
because they themselves had developed and nurtured the 
capitalistic germ. This may be said to have been almost 
harmless in the early stages when all was on a small scale, 
and when it was therefore comparatively easy to preserve 
the element of democracy, but with the multiplication of 
human productivity by machinery the possibilities for 
exploitation developed with astonishing rapidity, and the 
workman soon sunk into the morass where labor became a 
commodity and no longer entitled to consideration as a 
human being. 


What We Must Learn from the Guilds 


At the same time, the Guilds did possess one basic 
principle which we must deny at our peril. They believed, 
surely, in the beginning, in the theory that industry was an 
honorable service and that work was a noble function. 


Post-War Committee— The 


The Executive Council of the Post-War Committee has 
taken steps toward carrying out one of the items recom- 
mended in its preliminary conclusions, as reported in the 
September Journal, and a meeting will be held in Detroit 
on Friday morning, November 28, at the Statler Hotel. 
The meeting will be known as the Inter-Professional 
Conference, and its object will be to consider whether it 
is possible and desirable to attempt the establishment of 
a permanent body to be known as the League of Profes- 
sions (or by another name if one more preferable is sug- 
gested), the purpose of which body will be to study the 
whole question of the professional relation in all callings 
with a view to suggesting ways and means of improving 
it and of making it a more effective instrument for the 
common welfare. 

The subject is far too comprehensive to be dealt with 
at a brief conference, or even as a problem by itself. Con- 
sideration of professional relationships involves an analy- 
sis of the whole structure of our social and economic system, 
and never in the history of man was such an analysis so 
urgently needed. Thus it would seem that, as every 
profession has a particular contribution to make in such 


They believed wholly in quality and cared nothing for 
quantity. Profit was incidental and was gauged by the 
value of the service rendered and not by the ability to make 
it as large as the traffic would bear. More than that, the 
principle of organization along vocational lines led to the 
upbuilding of high principles for industry as a whole and 
we may imagine with what reluctance and despair the 
workmen of the later days of the Guilds saw the whole 
fabric crumble and tumble as the law of profit and quantity 
production overcame the traditions of their crafts. Un- 
doubtedly the Guilds had other defects quite apart from 
the capitalistic principle upon which they rested, but their 
organization and methods are well worth studying. If 
followed again today and coupled up with a system of 
administration such as that of which the National Guilds 
of England have given us the skeleton, our industrial 
system might be restored to a permanently healthy con- 
dition—one which would leave every member of it far 
happier than he can possibly find himself in the present 
struggle. 

These conclusions, which I confess to be nothing more 
than personal, set up many trains of thought, one of 
which leads backwards to the words of Wendell Phillips, 
spoken sixty years ago: “I confess that the only fear I have 
in regard to republican institutions is whether, in our day, 
any adequate remedy will be found for this widening flood 
of the power of incorporated wealth.” 

To seek truth one must search without fear and without 
prejudice, for it is only by divesting the mind of these 
manacles that it can function to any advantage. It is in 
such a manner that we ought to study not only the 
Guilds but our own system of modern industry, of which 
architecture is an inseparable part and in the fate of 
which its future is bound up.—C. H. W. 


Inter-Professional Conference 


a work, since it is of necessity more familiar with its own 
experience, the merger of such experiences would do more 
than any other possible thing, at this moment, toward 
putting science at the service of the world in its hour of 
greatest need. The Industrial Conference in Washington 
did not even approach the problem before it in a scientific 
manner, and only an impartial scientific investigation can 
ever afford us an answer to the problems with which they 
were to deal. 

The program for the Inter-Professional Conference is 
not announced definitely, as the Journal goes to press, but 
a full report of its discussions will appear in the next issue. 
The Executive Council has been able to enlist the generous 
services of the following men, in the formation, with the 
members of the Council, of an Organization Committee: 

Dr. Felix Adler, Rector, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City; Dr. Chas. A. Beard, Head of Bureau of 
Municipal Research, New York City; Charles A. Boston, 
New York County Lawyers' Association, New York City; 
Henry W. Hodge, Consulting Engineer, New York City; 
Thomas R. Kimball, President American Institute of 
Architects, Omaha; Dr. Alex. Lambert, President American 
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Medical Association, New York City; Arthur D. Little, 
A. D. Little, Inc., Chemists, Cambridge; Basil M. Manly, 
Director Scripps Economic Bureau, Washington; Dr. 
George A. McKean, President Wayne County Medical 
Association, Detroit; E. J. Mehren, Editor, Engineering 
News-Record, New York City; Calvin W. Rice, Secretary 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York 
City; Frank A. Waugh, Division of Horticulture, Massa- 
chusetts College of Agriculture, Amherst. 


The scheme of subcommittees, as considered by the 
Executive Council, is now being put into effect and will 
comprise the following: Coóperation with Related Inter- 
ests; Education; Professions; Public Service; Registration; 
State Societies; Improvement and Extension of Service; 
Local Problems. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on Education 1s 
Mr. F. L. Ackerman; of the Subcommittee on Coópera- 
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tion with Related Interests, Mr. E. J. Russell. Other 
chairmen will be announced next month. 

In addition to this division of work, the Executive 
Council is busy securing membership representations from 
states where there was none, and also in enlarging the Post- 
War Committee by inviting non-Institute men to partici- 
pate in the work. 

The following changes in committee personnel have 
occurred: Mr. Drach, of Cincinnati succeeds Mr. Fech- 
heimer, resigned; Mr. Jacobberger, of Portland, succeeds 
Mr. Johnson, resigned; Mr. Clark, of Washington, D. C., 
succeeds Mr. Wood, resigned; Mr. Norton, of Los Angeles, 
succeeds Mr. Martin, resigned. 

The Executive Council has been enlarged to include Mr. 
F. L. Ackerman, of New York City, and Mr. C. H. 
Whitaker, of Washington, D. C. Mr. Henry K. Holsman, 
175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is now secretary of 
the committee. 


British Housing Notes 


The new Housing Act for England has raised many 
interesting questions. It was originally designed to apply 
to municipalities only, but during its passag. it was amended 
‘to include what are known in England as Public Utility 
Societies. In general, these bodies are organized to render 
a public service, and they have done much in housing. 
Under the new bill, they may receive grants of money from 
municipalities, as loans, and a housing project carried out 
by a Public Utility Society, in accordance with the terms 
of the bill, would enjoy the same method of State financial 
assistance, in the form of the subsidy already described in 
these pages. The dividends of such a society are, how- 
ever, limited to 6 per cent. 

Now the question arises, in view of the intolerable short- 
age of houses in Engand, of extending the privileges of the 
bill to speculative builders! The following is clipped from 
the London Daily News: 

“With a view to a quicker solution of the housing prob- 
lem, Hornsey Town Council have suggested to the London 
Housing Board that estate owners and builders should be 
afforded the same financial facilities as the Public Utility 
societies which have been promised State aid. 

"Acting on this suggestion, the Director-General of 
Housing intends shortly to call a meeting of builders in the 
Greater London area to consider the question. Many 
boroughs like Hornsey have been almost entirely developed 
by the speculative builder, and it is suggested that if he 
is financed the erection of small houses will be greatly 
accelerated. 


Health Ministry's Delay 


"Meanwhile, the question of the wooden house con- 
tinues to be eagerly discussed. The attitude of the Ministry 
of Health in insisting that the sample wooden dwelling 
which it is proposed to import from British Columbia and 
set up for public inspection in a London park, should be 
built to their own specification, is likely to cause consider- 


able delay. When the Ministry have produced the plans 
they will have to be sent to British Columbia—a delay of 
at least a month. Various alterations will then have to 
be made in the Canadian plant, which is designed to pro- 
duce thousands of standardised dwellings, and it is unlikely 
that the sample house will reach this side in less than three 
or four months. 

“Тһе suggestion made to the Ministry by Mr. F. W. 
Wade, Agent-General for British Columbia, was that the 
standard dwelling best suited for British requirements 
should be ordered by cable and brought over at once. But 
the Ministry officials insisted that their own specification 
should be followed, and laid particular stress on the in- 
clusion of a larder. It was pointed out that the standard 
houses were all fitted with a large pantry, but the Ministry 
declined to accept a design which has been found satis- 
factory all over the American Continent, and insisted on 
various trivial changes being made. 


Order for 500 Wood Houses 


“Мг. Wade hopes, however, to be able to arrange for 
some standard dwellings to be brought across quickly, and 
he is confident that the English people will accept them 
without alteration. 

“That many of the public share Mr. Wade’s opinion 
seems to be clear from the number of inquiries received 
from firms who are already arranging to import hundreds 
of standard ‘mill cut’ houses. One firm has received a 
single order for 500, as well as many others for smaller 
numbers. 

“Те is estimated that it would be possible to sell a 
5-roomed standard cottage on this side for £250, and that 
it could be erected and fitted complete for another £100. 
This 1s about £100 below the price of an English wooden 
dwelling of the bungalow type with similar accommoda- 
tion; £200 cheaper than the least expensive concrete cot- 
tage; and some £500 cheaper than a brick cottage. 
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By-Law-Ridden Country 


“In a letter to The Daily News, Mr. Gordon Allen, 
F.R.I.B.A., says: ‘Every architect and builder knows 
that one of the main reasons why rural England now finds 
itself houseless is because such districts are by-law-ridden. 
The regulations in force were drawn up half a century ago 
for governing building procedure in crowded town areas. 
When applied to the open countryside, these become vex- 
atious incongruities. Some plans of mine for a brick cot- 
tage were rejected this month on account of the rooms 
being 8 feet high, as recommended by the Ministry of 
Health!’ 

“You have well pointed out the possibilities of wooden 
houses. But in the past the ridiculous by-laws have pre- 
vented the erection of such dwellings—and also those con- 
structed of the latest materials—even though the site be 
miles from nowhere. In this country, especially outside 
stone-yielding districts, thousands of wooden buildings are 
still in good repair, after having been in existence for cen- 
turies. Where houses are detached, the danger of fire 
spreading is inconsiderable. And in the case of wooden 
bungalows, the risk from fire applies only to property, not 
to life, for if the door gets blocked, escape by window is 
easy and safe.’ 


Another View 


* "To one who has lived many years in the United 
States,' writes another correspondent, 'the advocate of the 
wooden home for English families appears somewhat 
foolish. Surely the Englishman can build the house in 
which he lives. The very latest thing in laziness and 
apathy is shown by these suggestions. Offer the American 
his choice of wood or bricks, and just watch him grab at 
bricks. Ask people who have lived in the land of wooden 
houses, and watched whole blocks of business premises 
swept away by fire in a single night. If we must build 
wooden houses, at least 100 feet of space should be allowed 
between each. The American is used to wooden houses; 
the English are not." 


The National Financial Burden 


The financial burden to be forced upon the country by 
a short-sighted effort at palliation, where a long-sighted 
policy, based on a permanent solution ought to have been 
adopted, may be surmised from the following items in the 
English press: 


Housing Scheme Rejected 


“After six hours’ debate the Nottingham City Council 
reversed its previous decision to proceed with two instal- 
ments of the £2,000,000 garden city housing scheme, and 
rejected the entire proposal. An invitation was extended 
to the Housing Committee alternatively to prepare a new 
proposal for tenement dwellings. The original scheme was 
agreed to a fortnight ago by the council, but, owing to the 
excessive cost a requisition was made by six members for 
a special meeting which resulted as stated. Alderman 
Huntsman declared that each house let at £25 would cost 
the ratepayers or taxpayers £50 annually, or a quarter 
million a year." 


Rents of New Houses—Normal Level Expected to 
be Reached in 1927 


“The Housing Act and the policy of the Ministry of 
Health on the question were explained to the London sani- 
tary inspectors and health visitors at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, last night by Mr. J. G. Gibbon, Assistant 
Secretary at the Ministry of Health, and Capt. B. S. 
Townroe. 

"On the question of rents of the new houses Capt. Town- 
roe said that these would be based upon a post-war level 
of profits in the building trades. It was assumed that the 
normal level of prices would be reached in 1927, and that 
it would then be two-thirds of the present figure.” 


Houses and Wages 


Under the above title, Sir Leo Chiozza Money con- 
tributes the following interesting article to the London 
Daily News: 

“It is, of course, a delusion that high wages necessarily 
mean dear goods. The fact that British motor-car makers, 
who pay much lower wages than the American motor-car 
makers, are howling at the importation of cheap American 
motor-cars made by very highly paid labour, is only one 
of many current illustrations that might be given of the 
falsity of the argument that as wages advance prices must 
advance. 

“Опе of the great advantages to a nation of an advance 
in wage-rates is the fact that it compels the adoption of a 
superior economy. As long as labour is cheap it is lavished 
in a wasteful way upon uneconomic operations, as we 
have witnessed in the past in the case of domestic work, 
nothing in the world being so cheap as a cheap girl. As 
long as a girl is content to slave all day for a meagre 
pittance and a bit of an attic to sleep in, you will not get 
much in the way of household economy. 

“And that brings me to the effect of higher wages in the 
building trades, and in the making of homes. We are not 
used to high wages in this country, and there is consider- 
able danger that in the case of the housing problem all 
sorts of hasty devices will be resorted to through a mistaken 
notion of the word ‘economy.’ The danger is increased by 
the current erroneous belief that we are ‘ruined’ or ‘near 
ruin,’ which is being propagated most ruinously. I rarely 
take up a paper now without finding myself, as a citizen, 
advised to join with others in spoiling the ship for a 
ha’porth of tar. 


Labour and Building 


“The relation of wages to house-building should be 
thoroughly understood. As long as house-building consists 
of the old operations of piling in situ brick on brick and 
timber on timber, each operation calling for the applica- 
tion of great quantities of labour power, the cost of build- 
ing must be heavy whatever wages are paid, and very 
heavy indeed if good wages are paid. There is no royal 
road in such operations as bricklaying, or tiling, or paint- 
ing, if a man is to take tool or brush and well and truly 
apply himself to materials. Bricklaying is beautiful and 
fascinating work, but it is necessarily laborious. Equally 
it is slow and costly to build a partition of timber and lath 
and plaster. At present wage rates, even with fairly cheap 
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material, it must be costly to apply much good work to 
the making of a house. 

“These considerations coming home in a concrete form 
in estimates, we witness wild attempts to obtain cheapness 
by the building of houses which evade, or attempt to 
evade, labour costs. The thing would be excellent if it 
were accompanied by proper thought and skill and first- 
class architectural science. The imminent danger is that 
men in a hurry will construct in the name of houses ugly 
and uncomfortable boxes which will remain with us as 
monuments of human folly. 


Houses—Inside and Outside 


“The inside of a house is a private affair which concerns 
the comfort and health of the inmates. The outside of a 
house, however, is, fortunately or unfortunately, a public 
matter. It is the ugly outsides of houses, warehouses, and 
shops which make our ugly cities. The aspect of a city is 
merely the mass of so many exteriors, each of them a 
private possession, but the whole forming a great public 
and ineradicable nuisance. Houses are lasting things even 
if indifferently built, and this is the explanation of the 
horrors of the housing problem. Clothes rapidly wear out 
and have to be renewed. Houses last on, long after they 
are obsolete and no matter how wantonly they outrage 
the public eye. 

“If we have been given so much ugliness by brickwork, 
what pictorial terrors we may expect from the facilities of 
concrete! Concrete is one of the obvious ways of reducing 
the labour bill. Portland cement is one of the finest serv- 
ants of men that has ever been invented, but although it 
is a good servant it is a bad master. Unfortunately, many 
of those who are tackling the material in connection with 
housing do not know how to use it. It lends itself to the 
making of ugly boxes, and so ugly boxes are made. It 
lends itself, again, to the plastering on ugly boxes of even 
uglier ‘ornaments’ of the pastry-cook order. And when the 
thing is done the material is so good that you have a 
building capable of resisting weather and ill-use—so in- 
destructible in character as to be a permanent blot upon 
some unfortunate landscape. Not that it need be so. An 
artist, as an architect ought to be, is quite capable of 
tackling concrete in such fashion as to give a beautiful 
result. Some cottages I saw last year at the National 
Shipyards in the West, although not above reproach, were 
far more beautiful, although made of cheap concrete 
blocks, than the majority of brick cottages. 

“The moral in this connection is that the Ministry of 
Health and local authorities ought to insist upon artistic 
work. The many virtues of concrete construction, its 
cheapness, the readiness with which one can get hollow 
walls, the simple construction of partition walls, flues, 
staircases, and so both should make it possible, with the 
stamping out of profiteering in materials, to make small 
houses with well-paid labour at very much the same price 
as the old-time house made with cheaply paid labour. 
What we have to do is to get the best out of concrete while 
avoiding like a pestilence the uglification of town and 
country." 
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The Cottage 


Across the road from my window lies a triangular plot 
of ground, once the site of a cottage and garden. Now only 
a shapeless mound or two remains to show where the cot- 
tage stood, and the garden has been plowed up and sown 
with grass. The plot serves as a handy corner to turn 
young calves into in the early summer. For our present 
purpose it may also serve as a sort of epitome of the rural 
housing problem. 

The first cottager was a land-worker, and he spent his 
days on the farm on which his cottage stood. In the two 
rooms which was all his home be brought up a family of 
eight, and when he died his eldest son took possession of 
the cottage and of his father's place on the farm. In the 
course of years a fresh family gathered about the hearth. 

But times changed, and the son was not blessed with 
the spirit of contentment which had sustained his father. 
Wants multiplied, but wages remained stationary. The 
farm laborer contrasted his own position with that of 
some of his younger brothers who were making good money 
in the coal-mines. At last one winter he too went off to 
the "works," to return in the spring with a pocketful of 
gold and a new suit. The links that bound him to the land 
were now broken. For many seasons the winter migration 
went on, and the cottager only returned at haytime and 
harvest to work off his rent and pay for his potato ground 
and his wife's daily dole of milk. Finally he found it 
better to take a house at the “works” and take his family 
away, so that the cottage and the farm knew him no more. 

The third and last tenant was an aged woman in re- 
ceipt of parish relief. She, poor soul, could do little to 
maintain the place in proper condition. When she at last 
died and was buried by the parish the process of decay 
had already gone far. 

No other tenant could be found, and time and the 
weather had their will on the old cottage. A storm blew 
the thatch away, rain soaked through the walls of earth, 
and bit by bit they fell to the ground. Soon only part of 
the end walls were standing, and then the farmer entered 
and began to cart away the stones to sell to the Local 
Authority for road-making. The straw and earth were lett 
in a confused heap through which fragments of broken 
beams protruded, only to be hidden in the course of a 
season with a thick growth of nettle and dock. The farmer 
spanned the gaps in the garden wall with barbed wire, 
and now his calves are turned in here for their first taste 
of the spring grass. 

Reconstruction is the work of the immediate future. 
Will it take in hand the ruined cottage of the countryside? 
Can the cottages be rebuilt upon the ruins and the country 
made worth while for a man who has a young family to 
think of? The farmer would like to have the married 
laborer back again, for he obtained better service from 
him than from young lads who never intend to settle 
upon the land. But he cannot possibly build cottages for 
his workmen under present conditions. The work must be 
undertaken by the Local Authority with the help of the 
State.—T. G. J., in the Daily News (London). 
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Old New England Doorways. By Аівект С. 


Rosinson, New York City. 1919. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


If there has been published an architectural book more 
nicely balanced and more simple and straightforward 
in its presentation of an element of architecture, I do not 
remember to have seen it. The author is modest and 
unassuming, which is rare; more than that, in his brief 
text, he delivers himself of no profound opinions and claims 
no great discoveries, and these absences are also far too 
rare. 

He talks about doorways and about the reasons why 
they were built as they were, all up and down the Atlantic 
Coast, but the talk is that of a scholar and not that of a 
pedant. To him the technicalities are less important than 
the joy of the doorway itself, as one comes upon it in places 
unsuspected by the traveler who, today, has no time to 
lose. To search for dcorways, one must like to lose time, 
and count it well lost when a doorway is found. For, says 
Mr. Robinson, “Тһе pleasure of hunting for old doorways 
in New England lies almost as much in the search as in 
the discovery." These are the words of a philosopher, 
and there is no more delightful company in which to go 
on a journey of any kind. 

The plates are philosophic, too, for they only suggest 
details. They have evidently been studied, in their 
presentation, with the hope of telling a story and not with 
the idea of establishing a historical document. As stories 
are always more interesting than histories, so these photo- 
graphs of doorways are far more interesting, to me, than a 
thousand historical documents of either pen or pencil, for 
they tell stories—not one but many—and they are the 
stories of little streams of life flowing in and out of houses. 
The stories of that slow revolt, in New England, against 
the severity and the austerity of the plain square door 
openings of the early settlers. They seem to reveal the 
slow blooming of a plant that had been chilled almost unto 
death by the stern struggle in a new land, and yet which 
responded with alacrity to the rays of a sun that finally 
broke through and warmed the blood in its veins. It 1s 
the old story of life, denied its natural food of beauty, and 
wishing for a garland in which to clothe the entrance door 
of the too forbidding habitation. 

Some were frankly gay, while others responded timidly. 
It took courage to be gay, in those days, and there are 
doorways in Mr. Robinson’s book out of which one may 
conjure up all the misgivings that no doubt beset their 
owners, ere the carpenter was bidden to the task. For, as 
Mr. Robinson also points out, one can seldom be sure that 
the doorway dates back to the building of the house itself. 
Many were added, as the fashion grew, and as timidity 
responded to the sound of laughter, the music of which it 
had hardly heard for a century; for life was a stern thing, 
in the New World, for many a day. 

For one, I owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Robinson, and 


do publicly say so.—B. 


Handbook of Furniture Styles. By Warrer А. 
Dyer. Century Company. 


Interior Decoration for the Small House. 
Ву Amy L. Ro tre, M.A. Macmillan. 


When the world so needs simplification, it seems un- 
necessary to have thrust upon it one extra thing, yet that 
is what Mr. Dyer's “Handbook of Furniture Styles" 1s,— 
one extra thing. I defy anyone to read the book аё a book, 
and the assertion that it meets “а genuine and particular 
need" by “its practical usefulness" is mere imagination. 
After reading the book twice, carefully, I still find the 
subject confusing. Not that it is not written in an orderly 
manner, but to make such a book useful, the most intense, 
even profound, study should be made of the method of 
presentation. The subject matter itself, as far as it goes, 
is, in the main, accurate and historically correct, but I fear 
that after, as well as before, reading this book, good 
American dollars will be spent for trash, the prevention of 
which Mr. Dyer sets forth as one of his aims. The book is 
an outline of the historical sequence of the various styles of 
furniture rather than a handbook of those styles themselves. 
Incidentally, why does Mr. Dyer call the book “А Hand- 
book of Furniture Styles?" Does he consider the word 
"furniture" an adiective, as he obviously considers, the 
word "art?" Such а title and such usage as “art world," 
and “аге industries," and “art impulses” and "art tradi- 
tion" are prejudicial to the book. Yet, Mr. Dyer 1s 
equipped to make a book which would be what he imagines 
this one is, but in it he must set forth, not lists of woods 
used, of decorative designs, of cabinet-makers and of the 
details of styles of the different periods; not loose, vague 
sentences describing styles, but the very essentials of those 
styles, so illustrated with cuts and the simplest outline 
drawings that the forms developing into styles, the salient 
features of those styles themselves, and the modifications 
leading both to and from thestyles in the transition periods, 
are clear and present to the mind and eye of the student. 
Without such a simplified presentation, with drawings, 
the book must leave the mind of any but an expert in a 
state of confusion worse confounded. For instance, Mr. 
Dyer first mentions a cabriole leg on page 51, but never 
illustrates it until page 113, leaving the amateur all this 
time in ignorance not even lightened by the dictionary. 
And to say that “the styles of the Louis XIV period 
gradually merged into those of Louis XV through the 
medium of the Regency," without clear-cut definitions and 
illustrations, is as slipshod a device as that of the novelist 
who says his characters are witty but fails to make them 
so. And furthermore, when he publishes what he calls 
an example of a Louis XVI room with a sofa in it that 
never was а “Quinze” or “Seize,” on land or sea, one can 
but feel that this book is neither a useful nor safe guide for 
the modern American purchaser, and this is a pity, for no 
one could better write such a book than Mr. Dyer if he 
would take his subject seriously and replace meaningless 
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generalities by definite examples arranged in a scholarly 
manner. 

Miss Rolfe makes a distinction between the word 
home and house, implying an inherent spiritual and 
intimate meaning in “home” which is not in “house,” 
hence her choice of title. Her differentiation is true but 
for that very reason her title misleading. It is the house, 
“the sheltered abode for human habitation" which she 
is decorating, and furnishing, in such a manner that it 
will be a home. Inevitable pitfalls lie ahead of whoever, 
with these particular distinctions in mind, substitutes the 
word “home” for “house,” and into these Miss Rolfe has 
fallen as quickly as any one. A pretentious house may still 
be a “home,” but “а pretentious home” is а self-destroying 
term, as is also “ап expensively constructed home." Let 
us start clear, then; it is the house, the physical structure 
with which we are dealing, and within which we hope to 
create a “home.” 

Miss Rolfe has, more or less well, accomplished a 
task of great difficulty; that of writing a textbook for 
people of small means who wish to be their own interior 
decorators. It is well done in that the book is written in a 
direct style which makes clear the fundamental principles 
that must be understood and followed in order to furnish 
and decorate houses and rooms, if they are to be simple, 
harmonious and livable. Her emphasis upon essentials, 
upon the treatment of walls, floors, and hangings, as back- 
grounds, and upon the placing of furniture and the hanging 
of pictures with balance and symmetry is excellent, al- 
though in attempting to give more specific directions as 
to the use of special pictures and objects for special rooms 
she is on dangerous ground, for the subtle use of Japanese 
prints, of samplers and of busts cannot be taught, but must 
be the spontaneous expression of the individual. The book 
is simple in aim and method, and in this is of great value; 
but it is less well done in that she has failed to show and 
illustrate the difference between good and poor furniture 
and furnishings. This is a difficult task, but a chapter 
devoted to the study of the beautiful old models, with 
illustrations showing in what particulars the forms have 
become debased in the hands of the modern machine-using 
manufacturer, could have done much to teach the house 
furnisher to see the beautiful in the old, and demand it in 
the new. This lack, together with her assertion, which is 
in no way true, except in the case of the most expensive, 
that "the period furniture which is turned out of our 
factories today is in every way as beautiful as the rare old 
pieces of our forefathers,” does actual harm, for it is neither 
a sincere nor truthful analysis of the situation as it is. This, 
with her recommendation of craftsman and modern mission 
furniture, is confusing and misleading on the very subject 
which most needs clarifying for the amateur. However, 
the book, on the whole, is a success.—H. C. M. 


Walled Towns. 


Jones Co. 


By Клірн Арамв Cram. Marshall 


This is the fourth of a series of books written by Mr. 
Cram during the war. He assumes that those who pick 
up this last volume will have read the preceding three. In 
case his readers should not agree with the reasoning set 
forth in these other works, Mr. Cram gives the following 
kindly warning: “То those who dissent from these opin- 
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ions this volume will contain nothing, and they will be 
well advised if they pursue it no further.” 

In disagreement, as I am, with certain of Mr. Cram's 
reasonings, I ignored the kindly warning, and I urgently 
advise all others to ignore it, because “Walled Towns" is 
too good a book not to be read. Naturally, the disagree- 
ment which exists also prevents me from subscribing to 
what Mr. Cram calls “the way out;" but at a time when 
ways out are being sought with feverish intensity, it were 
wise to ignore none of them. Certainly, Mr. Cram supposes 
a way that seems thoroughly pleasing and agreeable up to 
a certain point. Not even Mr. Veblen or Mr. Shaw could 
blow a finer blast of withering scorn than Mr. Cram blows 
upon the present state of capitalistic society. He attacks 
it point blank, with all the weapons that come handy. 
Sometimes he even deserts the rapier, in the use of which 
he is so skilled, and arms himself frankly with the blud- 
geon. The truth is, of course, that more and more writers 
and more and more men have seen, and are seeing, and will 
continue to see in ever-increasing clearness, the impossi- 
bility of much longer continuing a state of society such as 
this. Grave men gravely discuss revolution. The whole 
social and industrial fabric is known to be crumbling and 
rocking. Never has so high a fever racked the souls of so 
many men; but the way out is still too much dreaded and 
too much feared. It involves renunciation, sacrifice, and 
the supplanting of hatred, as a world doctrine, with love. 
One may simplify it still further and say that we only need 
to be rid of selfishness, but it is against the rock of selfish 
interests that all plans recoil in dismay. 

In “Walled Towns” Mr. Cram presupposes the return, 
very largely, to medievalism. Not all the machinery of the 
world is to be scrapped, but a great deal of it. On the other 
hand, much that man has not yet learned is to be a part 
of the walled town. For example, private ownership of 
land will not exist. The needed town revenue is to be 
raised almost entirely by the rent of the land which is 
owned by the town. This is one of the most significant 
aspects of the program, for by one swift leap we are to be 
emancipated from the unutterable misery, tragedy, and in- 
justice which has everywhere followed private ownership 
of land. And even a dreamer like Mr. Cram has come to 
see, although, curiously enough, he ignores the history of 
land tenure as a prime cause, that no decent order of so- 
ciety can ever be possible as long as the surface of the 
earth can be used as an instrument of monopoly and op- 
pression. Basically, the walled town of Beaulieu, which is 
to lie “about forty miles from one of the largest cities in 
New England," is to begin its life free of the chains and 
fetters which man for countless centuries has dragged 
wearily and painfully from land to land, from city to 
country, from country to city, never to achieve land free- 
dom, without which there is no other freedom. 

But then what is to happen? Having gained the basis 
for freedom man is at once to give up the freedom he has 
gained. At Beaulieu, “A bailiff and council of three sit 
here in a fine stone-vaulted room opening off the great 
gate, for three hours each morning, to issue their licenses 
or prohibitions. Here also are the town telephones and 
telegraphs, for while these as well as motor cars are recog- 
nized as necessities on emergency occasions, they are held 
to be ‘useless luxuries’ as private possessions and are for_ 
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bidden within the walls." Thus our walled town appar- 
ently is to be a compromise between what might perhaps 
be called communal monachism and society as it is. A 
selection is to be made of what we shall take from the 
present and what we shall take from the past. 

In reading Mr. Cram's enthusiastic picture of the life 
that might thus be gained in a walled town, one almost 
succumbs to the picture and is ready to abandon the world 
and apply at the nearest gate. On the other hand, one is 
to judge, it appears, that each walled town is to be under 
the specific religious authority of a particular sect, and 
thereby religious doctrinnaires must reflect carefully before 
making application. 

Perhaps Mr. Cram is right—perhaps we must throw 
away the mechanical deviltry with which we have enslaved 
ourselves. Perhaps we must cast on the scrap-heap nearly 
all the results of invention and frankly admit that the 
only way to escape being crushed by the structure we have 
reared is to instantly pull it to pieces, saving only a few 
minor details. Perhaps it must be so, and yet this pre- 
supposes that the mind of man is to come to a halt. 
Beyond a certain barrier it must not go. The question 
then seems to be this: Is it possible for man to create in- 
ventions and devices for the saving of labor without destroy- 
ing himself? In Beaulieu steam is not to be admitted and 
electricity, hydraulically generated, is to furnish the motive 
power for industry; but we are left to believe, after all, 
that hand-labor will reign supreme. This means, happily, 
that much of what is in reality useless today will no longer 
be made and sold. Instead of manufacturing the flimsy 
and the tawdry in vast quantities, with a vast overhead 
expenditure involved in selling them and a vast overhead 
waste involved in using them,—because they are hardly 
bought before they must be replaced with more of the 
flimsy and tawdry,—men will again resume the making of 
sound things, things that are durable and beautiful and 
that give pleasure in the making and pleasure in the using. 
Against this beautiful picture we must reckon with the 
mind of man, which, I opine, will never be denied its right 
to explore all the mysteries of the universe, no matter 
where they may be hid. And those who so believe will 
probably elect to continue their search for a plan by which 
the secrets so wrung from nature's recesses shall be placed 
at the service of mankind, not for profit but for use and 
enjoyment. The great structure of science and invention, 
instead of being our master shall be our slave. Can we find 
a way out in this direction, or must we consign ourselves to 
the walled town, where “no man is a free burgess unless 
he is a land-holder, and the minimum is garden land suf- 
ficient to supply all the needs of his family that can be 
satisfied from this source; the maximum is that amount of 
farm land that he can maintain at a minimum standard of 
productivity," where, "every family also keeps as many 
cows and poultry as will furnish the normal requirements 
in the shape of dairy products, eggs, and fowl for eating." 
Where “the farms, which lie outside the walls and quite 
surround the town, do more than this, and much produce 
finds its way to the communal dairy, which is used for the 
production of better and cheese for the townspeople, and 
also for sale outside the walls?" 

It is a wise man who can answer this question. 

Mr. Cram goes on to deal with the problems of industry 


and the organization of the crafts, of education, of civic 
functions, and the arts, by painting a fascinating picture 
of what life might be if it were free from the damnable in- 
fluences of competitive industry and the selfish impulse. 

“АШ society is organized under the guild system, and 
every man must be a registered member of one guild or 
another. The guild of the farmers is the largest, and usually 
it is to this that those citizens belong who are officials or 
professional men. Then there are guilds of metal-workers 
of all kinds, cloth-makers, builders, artists, etc. . . . In 
the Walled Town the division between capital and labor 
does not and cannot exist. Since production is for use, not 
profit, since competition is impossible under the guild 
system, and since no advertising is permitted beyond a 
signboard (and they are sometimes most notable works of 
art, these painted and gilded and carven signs), exploita- 
tion, whether of labor or markets, is unknown. One of the 
fundamenta] points in the town charters is the definite 
prohibition of the ‘unearned increment.’ Money may not 
be taken or paid for the use of money except within each 
guild, and here only under what are practically emergency 
conditions, the rate of interest never exceeding three per 
cent. Every guild has its own fund, made up from dues, 
bequests, and a percentage of profits on the sale by the 
guild of such surplus products as may be handed over to 
its officers for disposal; but this fund cannot be invested 
at interest outside the walls nor in any portion available 
for other than guild members, except that the town may 
use it for current expenses in anticipation of the regular 
land-taxes (or rent), paying three per cent therefor, and 
returning it within the space of a year. The system is 
practically a restoration of the guild system of the Middle 
Ages, and anyone may find for himself further details by 
referring to the many books on the subject, e. g. those of 
William Morris, Arthur Penty, and Prince Kropotkin. It 
is the precise antithesis of collectivism, socialism and 
trades-unionism of whatever form. . . ." 

In Beaulieu there is “no hard line of demarcation between 
a drab and sordid hustling daily life on the one hand, and 
‘amusement’ on the other. All the arts are in constant use, 
and music and drama are merely extensions of this com- 
mon use into slightly different fields. The same holds good 
of the other arts. An ‘art museum’ is unknown, for it is a 
contradiction in terms. The Walled Town is full of pic- 
tures and sculpture and all the products of the art-crafts; 
but the latter are in every household, while the pictures 
and sculptures are in all the churches and public buildings, 
where they belong, and are constantly and universally 
visible. There are museums of sorts, but they are con- 
nected with the guild halls and contain only models for 
instruction and emulation." 

Personally, the absence of art museums almost makes 
me an immediate candidate for a walled town, and yet, 
I fear that, like many another, I am condemned to the 
sorrowful destiny of believing that the mind of man is 
ordained for infinite conquests, in body as in spirit, and 
that the way out is to come not from abandonment of the 
world, but from a dedication whereby we shall live, not by 
the selfish motive, as now, but by the unselfish one, with 
freedom still having absolute play. But “Walled Towns" 
is well worth the reading—although I think that “News 
from Nowhere" is still the more seductive. C. H. W. 
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News 


Next Meeting of the Board of Directors 


A meeting of the Board of Directors will be held in 
New York City on November 11 and 12 next. 


The New State Board of Architects 
for Washington 


It is announced that the new State Board of Architects 
for the state of Washington is as follows: Louis Baeder, 
Chairman; A. J. Russell, Secretary-Treasurer, and A. 
Warren Gould. December 11, 1919, is set as the last day on 
which those practising at the time the act was passed 
(June 11, 1919) may register without examination. 


The Institute's Reply to the Message from 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 


Тонм W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. 
President Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Dear Mr. Simpson— 

The American Institute of Architects, through the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Directors, acknowl- 
edges with deepest appreciation the message of greeting 
and congratulation contained in your cablegram, and 
trusts that a closer and a deeper sympathy may in future 
bind together the architects of our several countries—one 
of the profound benisons that shall justify the war and 
its cost, and to which we, in our full acceptance of the final 
justice of all things, confidently look forward. 

In the delay of this response is voiced the desire to 
have it shared in by the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors, whose recent action this note records. 

Believe me, my dear Confrére, most sincerely yours, 
Tuomas ROGERS KIMBALL, President 
American Institute of Architects. 


City Planning in France 


The new French law on city planning is compulsory 
in character and obliges every city of 10,000 inhabitants 
or more, every department of the Seine, and all cities of 
more than 5,000 or less than 10,000, whose population has 
increased by at least 10 per cent within the period of any 
two five-year censuses, to prepare and have in force a 
city planning law within three years from the date of the 
passage of the national law, which was in March, 1919. 

The law provides fairly specifically for the physical 
structure of new areas, including those in the devastated 
area, provides for a commission for each department, with 
a superior commission sitting in the Ministry of the 
Interior. Apparently, in the case of the devastated areas, 
the Minister of the Liberated Regions will have jurisdic- 
tion. Provision is made for the failure of the city to act, 
and for the joint interest of two or more communes or 
departments in any given project affecting areas involved 
under two or more jurisdictions. Itis hoped later to publish 
a complete analysis of this bill. 


Notes 


Award of Institute Medal 


The Institute Medal for Students has been awarded to 
Arthur Edward Middlehurst, of the School of Architecture 
of Cornell University. 


Washington State Chapter Adopts New 
Schedule of Dues 


At its meeting on October 5, the Washington State 
Chapter amended its By-Laws as follows: “Тһе An- 
nual Dues to the Chapter for Members* shall be Fifteen 
Dollars; for Associates, Twenty Dollars; and for Chapter 
Members, Twenty Dollars. Any Member, Associate, or 
Chapter Member who has both his residence and his place 
of business at a greater distance than twenty miles from 
the City Hall in Seattle, shall pay one-half of the dues 
above described. Honorary Chapter Members and Cor- 
responding Chapter Members shall pay no dues." 


*It is assumed that this refers to members of the Institute.—EdZitor. 


Annual Report of the American 
Academy in Rome 


In spite of thc war, twelve students pursued their work 
at the school, although the buildings, in some cases, were 
placed at the service of the Italian government, while 
members of the faculty were likewise engaged in war work. 
Volume II of the Memoirs of the Academy has been 
published (shortly to be reviewed in the Journal), while 
the endowment fund was increased by the sum of about 
$60,000, making a total of $991,000. 

The question of restoring the competitions for admission 
in architecture, which were suspended because of the war, 
has not yet been determined. 

The report records the interesting fact that Belgium, 
even in the midst of her struggle, was taking steps to 
inquire about the Academy, very evidently because the 
establishment of a Belgian academy is under consideration. 
Among the deaths recorded, the name of Frank Miles 
Day finds a place, and the Trustees of the Academy express 
their deep appreciation of long and valued services during 
the difficult process of forming the policy of the Academy. 


Zoning 


The Washington State Chapter has resolved to request 
the creation of a city plan commission for the city of 
Seattle, and to ask that the first work of such a commission 
be to prepare a practical zoning plan for the protection of 
the industries, business, and homes of Seattle. 

In the city of Washington, D. C., the Zoning Bill still 
hangs fire in Congress. Hearings have been held and the 
bill, having passed the House of Representatives, is now 
before the Senate. 

At the October meeting of the Illinois Chapter, a report 
on the subject of zoning was submitted by a subcommittee 
of the Chapter's Committee on Town Planning. The 
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members of the subcommittee are Messrs. A. B. Pond, 
Martin A. Roshe, Richard E. Schmidt, and Howard 
Shaw. The report was in the nature of an introduction and 


a resolution, and after it had been thoroughly discussed, . 


the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Be гт ResoLven by the Illinois Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, That the City of Chicago should at 
once proceed to create a comprehensive "zoning plan" and 
to that end should appoint a commission of not less than 
fifteen citizens who shall serve without pay and who, while 
representing the entire community interest, shall be largely 
drawn from those groups and organizations that have been 
brought in direct contact with the technical questions 
involved and who are by virtue of their callings and pro- 
fessions best informed on the subject matter that will 
particularly engage the commission's attention, and who 
shall: 

(а) Engage the services of the best obtainable staff of 
city planners, social experts, engineers, architects, and 
draftsmen at the expense of the city. 

(5) Make a comprehensive survey of the entire city and 
plat all the facts that are likely to bear upon the proper 
solution of the best possible plan or that will tend to sup- 
port it in the event it is brought before the courts. 

(c) Make a tentative "zoning plan" of the entire city 
in reference to the use, height, and area of buildings or 
other structures that may be built, with a view to the 
functioning and growth of the city with reference to the 
health, safety, comfort, and general welfare of its citizens. 


NOTES 


(d) Submit the tentative plan to the citizens and vari- 
ous civic organizations and interests for criticism and 
approval. 


(e) Recommend to the Council an ordinance, which 
having been adopted by the Council, will result in an 
official authoritative "zoning" or districting plan for the 
entire city in the interest of the health, safety, comfort, 
and general welfare of all its citizens without discrimina- 
tion; and 


Resolved, That we tender the services of the Illinois 
Chapter, and the records and archives of the American 
Institute of Architects to the city authorities, in the inter- 
est of the best impartial solution of the problem; and 


Resolved, 'That a copy of this document be sent to 
the special committee created by the City Council to 
advise it as to procedure under the permissive statute, and 
also to the Mayor, to the members of the City Council, 
and to the officers of such civic bodies as may be presumed 
to be interested in the subject of a "zoning plan" for 
Chicago. 


Errata 


In the August issue of the Journal, the article on the 
Post-War Committee contained a quotation, under the 
heading “‘Codperation with Other Professions "accredited 
to W. S. Maxwell. This should have been accredited to 
J. Rawson Gardiner. | 


Obituary 


William Sydney Wicks 


Elected to the Institute in 1884; to Fellowship in 1889 
Died at Barneveld, New York, May 30, 1919 


William Sydney Wicks was born at Trenton, Oneida 
County, now Barneveld, N. Y., on July 27, 1854. He 
received his early schooling at Lowville Academy, later 
going to Cornell University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Upon the completion of his college work, he studied in 
the offices of several leading architects. In 1880 a partner- 
ship was formed with Edward B. Green, and offices were 
opened in Auburn. After several years, the firm moved to 
Buffalo, where for more than thirty years they carried on 
their work. Many of Buffalo's prominent buildings were 
designed by them and they did extensive work in other 
cities, both in public as well as in private work. Among the 
out-of-town projects, the development of the New York 
State Fair Grounds, the new buildings of the Agricultural 
College at Cornell University, the Toledo Museum of Art, 
and the Ontario Power Co., at Niagara Falls, brought 
special distinction. Among the more notable buildings in 
Buffalo are the Chamber of Commerce, Fidelity Bank 
Building, Marine Bank Building, Buffalo Savings Bank, 


D. S. Morgan Building, South Park High School, the new 
Buffalo City Hospital, and the Albright Art Gallery. A 
plan for the development of a civic center for Buffalo won 
considerable distinction in connection with city planning 
work. It was upon a further study of this problem that 
Mr. Wicks was engaged at the time of his death. 

Mr. Wicks' country home at Barneveld, known as 
*Rubble Manor," is one of the historic houses of the state, 
having been built in 1804 by Colonel Mappa, the agent for 
the Holland Land Co. The detail of its interior woodwork, 
which is in almost perfect preservation, is a noted example 
of early Georgian work. | 

Mr. Wicks enjoyed out-of-door life, and had a wide 
variety of interests. He was at one time the amateur golf 
champion of Buffalo, always an enthusiastic fisherman and 
hunter, and a lover of the woods. Recently he had found 
much enjoyment in his farms and the scientific propagation 
of brook trout, which he raised on his preserve in the foot- 
hills of the Adirondacks. He was a charter member of the 
Adirondack League Club, and had identified himself 
closely with it during the past thirty years. 

Among his fellow architects and business acquaintances, 
he was held in great esteem, and his record of high pro- 
fessional integrity and achievement is one that will long 
endure to the credit of his profession. 
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Shadows and Straws 


ROWTH IS THE natural organic law. 

It governs all life, forever eluding us 

with the wonder of its constancy. From 
seed to plant, plant to leaf, leaf to bud, bud to 
flower, flower to fruit—and then a new seed 
falls to earth confidingly. Within the walls of 
the tiny seeming sepulcher all has been pre- 
pared for the perpetual new life. Nothing has 
been forgotten. Everywhere is law, serene and 
simple, working to its destined fruition. 

But there is another kind of growth that, 
strictly speaking, belongs almost wholly within 
the domain of architecture. We use the word 
growth perhaps wrongly, because in a strict 
sense there is no organic growth in a building. 
There is no organic growth in a class of buildings 
such as go to make up a town ora city. There is 
no organic growth in the structure of streets or 
the structure of sewers or the structure of any 
of the physical members which go to make a 
community, and yet we speak of city growth, 
of communal growth, of civic growth, of country 
growth. We even refer historically to buildings 
of past centuries as expressive of the growth of 
those times. Therefore it is very clear that by 
some process of transmission the needs of men 
are transformed into physical things which we 
speak of as growth. 

Running through all this kind of life there 
must be a fundamental law. Cities and towns 
are, after all, processes of growth, and unless 
they grow rightly they will grow wrongly; 
and we do not yet know of any cities or towns 
that have found the law by which alone they 
can continue to live. Looking back over the 
ages we can scan the record of those that have 
perished. Even the greatest of them have 
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succumbed. Nothing but a heap of ruins marks 
their site in many cases. What was the law 
which they denied? What was the law which 
they could not find? What is the law which we 
have not found, because in some of our modern 
cities the seeds of death are already plainly 
visible, and following the death of cities there 
has come, in the past, the death of nations. 
Yes, towns, cities, and nations have lived and 
thrived and perished. We in our day and time 
can hardly be brought to admit the possibility 
that our nation could perish; and yet, if it 
defies the law of communal growth it will 
perish like the rest. 


Is THis a Necessary Process? Are cities 
governed by the same law that presides over 
organic life? Must they pass from seed to bloom 
and thence to what we call death, in order that 
the process may go on? We well might think 
so as we study the records, and yet because the 
process is inextricably involved with human 
life, and because we cannot resign ourselves to 
the suffering and misery and unhappiness of 
men as they are caught in the toils of this process, 
we struggle to avert it. Manifestly, then, we 
do not believe that cities and nations are doomed 
to the inexorable destiny of living organisms, 
to the mystery of inevitable birth, oblivion, and 
rebirth. We believe that there are powers in- 
herent in the life of man (the Great War is 
testimony to our belief), whereby we can con- 
trol these things. The history of the legislative 
enactments of nations, during the past century, 
offers indisputable evidence of our belief in that 
power applied through the force of law. We 
have begun vaguely to perceive that all is far 
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from well with the process of communal growth, 
here in the United States as elsewhere, and 
remedy after remedy has been suggested and 
attempted, but so far with little avail. The 
answer is that we have not yet seen our problem 
as a whole. We have only studied parts of it 
and by a process of attempted detachment and 
isolation. We have looked at housing, for ex- 
ample, as a thing apart, and thus we are today, 
as a nation, immersed in the darkest ignorance 
as to what housing really means. Likewise we 
have studied the city as a thing apart and have 
ignored its social relationship to the country. 
We have permitted the seeds of national death 
to be planted everywhere, because we could not 
and would not see our field as a whole. We are 
still so sure of our mastery that those who dare 
to discuss these things fundamentally and 
thereby point out the defects and mistakes 


which are so apparent, must risk the shafts of . 


ridicule, or even anger, of those who prefer not 
to know. The penalty of such knowledge would 
compel thinking, and most people do not wish 
to be put to the trouble of thinking. Having 
tried it once or twice they have learned that it 
involves work of the hardest kind, and generally 
leads to things that seem to be inimical to the 
personal material welfare of the thinker. Not 
to think is very much easier, and avoids all the 
unpleasantness of being bothered or upset, and 
yet the time has come when we must summon 
Thought to our rescue; when we must unshackle 
and untrammel our minds and be prepared to 
follow wherever Thought may lead. Otherwise, 
thinking is only a flower that dies unborn. 


To УҮном SHALL WE TURN for information? 
] think it must be to the sociologists, to the 
social analysts. I think we must turn to Ruskin 
and Carlyle; to Tolstoi and Kropotkin; to Comte 
and LePlay. They represent a school of thinkers 
which has for its object the setting up of a new 
standard of measurements and a new standard 
of value. They are not concerned with values 
as expressed in money and property except as 
these values belong to and are the servants of 
all people. They on their part have really set 
men thinking in new terms of value. They have 
set modern men the task of trying to find a 
standard of value represented by life-growth 
as expressed in men and women and children. 
Roughly speaking, you might say that they put 
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quality before quantity, because for quantity 
they really care little or nothing. For quality 
they care everything, and, somewhere along 
the road which they have built, we shall some 
day find the law by which alone communities 
can grow wisely. When we have found the law 
I opine that we shall have reached a point in our 
civilization where quality will be first in impor- 
tance with us—quality in men, quality in things. 

We shall, perhaps, have passed through the 
great industrial age in which we are now struggl- 
ing. We must pass through it or out of it, or 
else we must transform it. The Great Produc- 
tion Machine now has us in its clutches. Its 
appetite is inappeasable. It can never be satis- 
fied. Its clamor for quantity alone is the world’s 
greatest illusion. It began by calling for coal, 
then for iron, for wood, for cotton, and for every 
kind of raw material, and we fed those things to 
it faster and faster; then it cried for men and we 
gave them; then it cried for women and we gave 
them; then it cried for children and we gave 
them too. It is only a few days ago that one of 
the Japanese who was attending the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Washington told 
me that the Japanese Labor Party was deter- 
mined to secure an eight-hour day. Why? 
Because an eight-hour day would force Japanese 
industry to employ labor-saving machinery. 
At present it finds it cheaper to work children 
eight years old fourteen hours a day! So you see 
the industrial machine is not entirely a question 
of machinery or of smoking chimneys and 
hideous noise. It is a question of quantity 
production obtained at the expense of life itself. 
Somehow or other we shall have to learn to 
master the Great Production Machine. 


IN THE PHILADELPHIA Public Ledger, of 
October 31, I read the following words in an 
editorial concerning a conference which was then 
being held in Philadelphia: “It is all very well 
to discuss the everlasting virtues of Letchworth, 
England, a very much overrated Garden 
City. . . .” I should say that it would hardly 
be possible to reveal a greater ignorance than 
this in connection with the subject of how cities 
grow and how cities ought to be planned in the 
future. But I opine that the writer of this 
editorial did not mean what he said. He was no 
doubt tired and impatient after attending an 
interminable session of an interminable con- 
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ference, where men talk round things and not 
straight at them. But as to the remark in 
question, I would answer that Letchworth was 
the most important experiment ever made in 
the science of community building. I would say 
that no effort of any kind, anywhere, at any 
time, along this line, had borne such fruit as 
you can now find in the legislative enactments 
of the progressive nations of the world. Un- 
happily, the fruits of Letchworth are not yet 
visible in any state in this country, although 
we have certain permissive laws under which 
knowledge supplied by the Letchworth ехрегі- 
ment might be made applicable to our prob- 
lems. 

What is the Letchworth idea? It has been 
very much discussed. It probably has been over- 
rated by the enthusiastic and the ignorant. It 
has undoubtedly suffered from a mistake in the 
primary plan. Its founders sought to find the 
law which governs wise community growth? I 
think they found that law, and the mistakes 
they made in their plan were wholly natural 
and are by no means vital. They will be cor- 
rected in the next Letchworth, the plans for 
which are already being drawn. What is the 
Letchworth idea and why does it exemplify the 
law of growth in communities? Letchworth 15 
called a “garden city," and that is very rightly 
an excellent name for it. But the name "garden 
city" has been bandied about by reformers until 
it has fallen somewhat into disrepute. Yet Letch- 
worth, after all, is founded on the principle that 
agriculture and industry should balance each 
other in the community. That we should not 
herd industry together in one great community 
where everything is sacrificed to the Great 
Industrial Machine, and then leave agriculture 
to the isolated countryside where there would 
be no communal life. Letchworth embodies the 
principle of giving workmen a contact with the 
land, and of giving farmers a contact with the 
community. That, in brief, is the Letchworth 
idea, and I believe that it embodies the law 
by which alone communities can grow wisely. 
Under that law they cannot grow large, but we 
do not want large communities. Every large 
community that man has built has perished and 
every one will perish, because they utterly deny 
the social life of mankind. 

Look AT THE QUESTION from the economic 
standpoint. No businessman tries to see how 


he can increase his transportation charges. On 
the contrary, he tries to see how he can reduce 
them. Yet, in the United States, it is a common 
belief that the more money we spend for trans- 
portation the richer we are becoming. But the 
truth is quite the contrary. Frankly speaking, it 
might be said that all transportation is waste. 
Potatoes are no better for having been carried 
across the continent and cotton cloth is in no 
way improved by a three-thousand-mile journey. 
Exigencies of climate and soil compel a certain 
amount of transportation, but, in a nation 
which kept a proper set of books from which a 
proper trial balance could be drawn, I am sure 
that its financial advisers would study how to 
decrease the amount of transportation, not how 
to Increase it. 

Letchworth is based on the principle that the 
less transportation of goods the better. Every 
man who lives in Letchworth may have a garden 
if he wishes, while working in any of the forty 
industries that are there now established, and 
a part of Letchworth is set apart for farming of 
all kinds. Thus the food question in a very large 
measure does not involve a huge waste in trans- 
portation. Correspondingly, it permits those 
who farm to have access to a community which 
has already attained a population of over 12,000. 
Add to that the fact that Letchworth is built 
on the self-owning principle, with private owner- 
ship of land prohibited, and you have the whole 
principle of the Letchworth experiment. In- 
stead of being much overrated as the Public 
Ledger so bravely states, I predict that there will 
be thousands of Letchworths in the United 
States before this century comes to an end. 
We have had them here, in embryo, in the early 
days of American industry in New England. 
I know one that still exists. We shall return to 
them, some day, for that I believe is the right 
law of communal growth. 


You Cannot Dery Science. You cannot 
cheat the Truth. You cannot build perman- 
ently on a rotten foundation. Man is a social 
being and the law of his social needs must be 
fully observed if we would really build a nation 
great by reason of the quality of its life. To seek 
to build it on the quantity basis means that we 
shall pass as Tyre and Sidon passed. There are 
forces which are stronger than banks and govern- 
ments. There are forces which today mock at 
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the technique of city planning, because they 
know their power. Sadly enough, there are few 
city planners who are aware of the forces that lie 
behind the building of towns and the growth of 
nations. 

Once before in these pages we discussed the 
program of What To Do. It is so easy to find 
people who can tell you how to do anything 
but so difficult to find anybody who can tell you 
what to do. Curiously enough, the Cities Com- 
mittee of the Sociological Society of London, 
which is today publishing literature on recon- 
struction of surpassing interest, has con- 
structed the following program, which it entitles 
“What To Do”: 

Our faith is in moral Renewal, next in Re- 
education, and therewith Reconstruction. For 
fulfilment there must be a Resorption of Govern- 
ment into the body of the community. How? By 
cultivating the habit of direct action instead of 
waiting upon representative agencies. Hence 
these social imperatives: 

I—Cease to feel Labour personally as а 
“burden,” or see it socially as а "problem; 
practise tt as a primary function of life. 

2.—Raise the life-standard of the people and 
the thought-standard of schools and universities; 
so may the workman and his family receive due 
meed of real wages; the leisure of all become 
dignified; and for our money-economy be substituted 
a life-economy. 

3.—Stimulate sympathetic understanding be- 
tween all sections of the community by coöperation 
in local initiative; so may European statesmen be 
no longer driven to avoid revolution by making war. 

4.—Let cities, towns, villages, groups, associa- 
tions, work out their own regional salvation; for 
that they must have freedom, ideas, vision to 
plan, and means to carry out, (a) betterments of 
environment (such as housing fit for family life 
and land for a renewed peasantry), (6) enlarge- 
ments of mental horizon (such as forelooking 
universities quick with local life and interests,) 
(c) communitary festivals and other enrichments of 
life. All these must be parts of one ever-growing 
Design for the coming years to realize. 

J.— Make free use of the public credit for these 
social investments; but don’t pay the tribute called 
“market rate of interest; create the credit against 
the new social assets, charge it with an insurance 
rate and a redemption rate, and pay the bankers a 
moderate commission to administer tt through their 
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system of interlocking banks and clearing houses; 
the present unacknowledged use of the public credit 
by bankers must be recognized and regulated, and 
being for private profit must be subordinated to 
the new communitary uses. 

6.—Fill the public purse from a steeply gradated 
income-tax (proceeds being shared by the local 
with the central authority); discriminate in favour 
of investments that improve the environment and 
develop the individual. Let the tax-gatherer take 
heavy toll of “unearned increments,” such as the 
“bonus” to shareholders, the appreciation of specu- 
lative securities, the rise in land values from 
growth of population. 

7.—Eschew the despotic habit of regimentation, 
whether by governments, trusts, companies, tyrants, 
pedants or police; try the better and older way of 
coérdination expanding from local centers through 
city, region, nation, and beyond; so may the spirit 
of fellowship express itself, instead of being 
sterilized by fear, crushed by administrative 
machinery or perverted by repression. 

ó.—Resist the political temptation to centralize 
all things in one metropolitan city; seek to renew 
the ancient tradition of federation between free 
cities, regions, dominions. 

0.--Епсоиғаге the linkages of labour апа pro- 
fessional associations across international fron- 
tiers; it is these that can quicken the unity of west- 
ern civilization and bring forth its fruits of concord. 
Further, let our imperial bureaucrats cease from 
their superior. habit of instructing the orientals 
and try to learn from them. 

10.—In general, aim at making individuals 
more socialized and communities more individual- 
ized. To that end, let schools subordinate books to 
outdoor observation and handicrafts; let teachers 
draw the matter and the method of education from 
the life and tradition of their pupils! own region, 
as well as from the history and culture of mankind 
at large. Let universities seek first for synthesis 
in the civic life around them; and only thereafter 
in the pages of philosophy. Above all let govern- 
ing bodies learn, if not from the churches, at 
least from the psychological and social sciences, 
the distinction between temporal and spiritual 
powers, and cease to play the double role of Pope 
and Cesar. As for the chemical and mechanical 
sciences let them repent of making hell-upon- 
earth under war-lord and money-lord, and take 
service in the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Then 
may the machine industry learn from artist-crafts- 
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тап and town-planner the social significance of 
Design in all human things, including the city 
itself; that way lies the guild ideal and hope of 1ts 
expressing the civic spirit. Let civic designers give 
rustics access to the city as well as townsmen 
access to nature; that way lies the regional ideal; 
and some day men will enter through this portal 
into paradise regained. 

Along all these lines there 1s movement; but 
lacking in volume and unity. A crusade of direct 
action has long been afoot; but with many halts 
and in sparse and isolated companies. The Spirit 
Creative is liberated and 1n flight; but too timidly 
and on dissevered quests. It is time for clearer 
understanding, closer coóperation, deeper unison 
between all men and women of goodwill and high 
endeavour. $0 may be prepared definitely planned 
campaigns for the making and maintenance of 
worthy homes, smiling villages, noble cities. To 
engage the militant energies of the race 1n these 
adventures of constructive peace and heroically to 
salve the perennial wreckages of humanity would 
be the moral equivalent of war. 

Here is a program which is a challenge to 
Thought, a basis for Education, a concept of 
Peace. It is built on the principle that Life is 
more precious than the Great Industrial Ma- 
chine, that Art is latent in all humanity, and 
only needs freedom in order to bloom again in 
Architecture as in every other form of com- 
munal growth, and that Human Brotherhood 
is the goal of man. To follow such a program 
you have only to throw away Fear and Hatred, 
the twin satans that now shackle the mind of 
man and bear him on the tide that leads to 


oblivion.—C. H. W. 


R. THOMAS ADAMS, whose work for. 


the Canadian Commission of Conserva- 
tion has placed Canada well in the front among 
those progressive nations which do not fear to 
be honest in talking about the housing problem, 
contributes an article in this number of the 
Journal in which he thoughtfully analyzes 
the relations of industry to homes and land 
and architecture. Mr. Ackerman likewise adds, 
in a shorter article, an illuminating penetration 
of the fallacy of attempting to make city plans 
while basing what are called "fundamental 
principles" upon the premise that “normal 
tendencies" in city growth must not be dis- 
turbed. This paradoxical preachment has 


reached a point where its spokesmen should 
be called to account. We can no longer afford 
to have our cities and towns deluded into the 
preparation of a plan, at huge expense, and 
based upon the idea that the misuse of land can 
continue unchecked. There is no possibility 
of making a city plan beneficent unless the 
community fearlessly accepts the principle of 
land-control for the benefit of all. 


T THE HEARING IN COMMITTEE on 

the Tinkham Bill providing for the crea- 
tion of a Bureau of Living Conditions, Mr. Mil- 
ton B. Medary, Jr., represented the Institute 
and spoke, in part, as follows: 

“Тһе rapid growth of slum conditions in the 
congested areas adjacent to large markets for 
labor is a national menace which cannot safely 
be left to such meager control as now results 
from occasional local legislation, generally 
confined to establishing very low minima of 
housing and living conditions, and rarely 
adequately enforced. 

“The Tinkham bill offers an opportunity to 
undertake constructive research and experiment, 
looking to the isolation of this germ of disease 
in the body politic, maintaining it in quaran- 
tine, and eventually destroying it. It offers 
the opportunity of conducting such work with 
public funds belonging to all the people inter- 
ested, and eliminates the paternalism suspected 
by the employee as the motive for any interest 
in housing and living conditions on the part of 
his employer. 

“These congested areas now produce great 
numbers of criminals, insane, and unfit, and 
we are meeting the situation with more courts, 
corrective institutions, asylums, and hospitals. 
We legislate against the admission of these 
classes to our shores, and at the same time 
tolerate conditions which must and do produce 
them as native-born citizens. 

“The children born in this environment are 
the citizens of a few years hence. You are their 
representatives in the American Congress. 
Yours is the opportunity to determine whether 
or not the conditions under which they must 
develop their lives is now affecting, or will in 
the future affect, the morale of the nation, by 
authorizing the study of their environment as a 
function of the Federal government. 

“Тһе number of families which may be housed 
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on a given area of land without depriving them 
of light, air, and space for recreation, the rise in 
the value of the land by housing a large number 
of families on a small area, and the effect of this 
high value in prohibiting a return to less-con- 
gested use of the land are some of the phases of 
the problem which demand the most careful 
and disinterested consideration. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has done much to inform 
the American farmer of the relation between 
the intelligent use of land and the sustained 
value of its products. It would be one of the 
functions of a bureau of housing and living con- 
ditions to determine the extent to which land 
values may be developed at the expense of the 
physical, moral, and mental welfare of those who 
live upon it with the consequent charge against 
the whole community. Cannot such a bureau 
parallel the service rendered by the Agricultural 
Department to rural populations by informing 
urban populations of the consequences of unin- 
telligent abuse of land versus its legitimate 
development? 

"As an example of conditions as they are 
developing throughout the country, I have in 
mind one of the smaller cities in Pennsylvania, 
which came under my observation while conduct- 
ing one of the housing projects for the United 
States Housing Corporation. This city, founded 
by a religious sect on communal principles, 
maintained its characteristics as a green village 
with ample open space and planted areas avail- 
able for every family for nearly two centuries, 
but in spite of those traditions, the rapid growth 
of a great industrial plant has recently resulted 
in the creation of a blighted area in which over- 
crowding and the destruction of decent living 
conditions go on unchecked.” 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS met in 

New York City for three days, November 
11-13, and an account of the meeting will later 
be made available to members of the Institute. 
As we go to press it is only possible to touch 
upon some of the more important subjects dis- 
cussed at a meeting which was replete with 
questions deep in their portent. It required 
more than one session, for example, to complete 
the details of the establishment of the Press of 
the American Institute of Architects, the princi- 
pal business of which will be the publication of 
the Journal, but which will also undertake the 
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publication of books and other literature de- 
voted to the advancement of architecture and 
the allied arts. There was an enthusiasm and 
an unanimity on this question, when the last 
details had been disposed of, which augurs 
well for this new departure; the Journal will 
be considerably expanded, at an early date, 
and will take another great step forward in its 
ultimate plan. 

A circular explaining the proposed change in 
name has already been sent to members of 
the Institute, and the hundreds of replies 
received up to the time of writing, indicate the 
extent of the interest with which the Journal 
is regarded. Of course, there are many minds 
on the question of a name, and there is an 
evident reluctance on the part of many to see 
the name changed at all. We hope to be able 
to announce the result of these considerations in 
the next number. 


DRAUGHTSMEN’s Unions was one of the 
questions to which the Board devoted consider- 
able time, and the discussions, in which every 
Board member participated with a full con- 
sciousness of the issues involved, crystallized 
in the following resolution: 


The Board of Directors of the American Institute of 
Architects has been informed that movements are on foot 
in several parts of the country for the organization of 
Architectural Draughtsmen's Unions, and it has been 
asked to express its views with regard to such unions. 

The Board of Directors recognizes the natural desire of 
men to join in vocational organizations for beneficial 
purposes, and it favors the organization of everyone con- 
nected with the profession of architecture, either as 
employer or employee, in associations which have the 
object to improve the qualifications of their members and 
their opportunities for service. It believes that, both for 
the architect and his assistant, a more adequate financial 
reward will come with the better quality of the service 
rendered. The Board disapproves, on the other hand, of 
any affiliation of such associations with industrial unions 
which might endanger that sense of professional obligation 
for service to the public which is the foundation of archi- 
tectural practice. 


IN TALKING ABOUT Contracts under the 
present disturbed conditions of the building 
industry, the Board unanimously concluded in 
recommending to the Committee on Contracts 
that it consider а suitable supplementary 
clause to the General Contract Documents of 
the Institute, providing that the contractor be 
protected against extra costs, during the life of a 
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lump sum contract, due to raises in wages over 
and above the estimated costs of this element, 
an itemized statement of which should be ap- 
pended to the contract. A somewhat similar 
proceeding has been adopted in England and 
is described elsewhere in this issue, although 
the contractor, under the English method, is 
also given a chance to benefit under legitimate 
savings effected. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND THE METHOD of nominating 
Fellows again gave the Board serious ground 
for reflections. There has been growing up a 
considerable discontent with the system of 
nominations, and the Board has for some time 
been aware of the fact that the methods which 
have prevailed are no longer workable to the 
entire satisfaction of the membership. There 
are many differences of opinion as to how Fellow- 
ships should be awarded, and one needs to 
consider only one of these, for example, to see 
how perplexing is the problem. There are 
Chapters which believe that the Jury of Fellows 
should not have the power to make nominations 
but only to accept nominations from the 
Chapters, while there are other Chapters which 
take the ground that a Chapter should have no 
voice whatever. As a result of the discussion at 
this meeting, the Jury of Fellows decided to make 
no nominations for the next Convention, 
and the Board thereupon resolved upon the 
creation of a special committee to make a study 
of the whole question. For the good of the Insti- 
tute, nothing could be more advantageous than 
such a thorough and careful study of this prob- 
lem, which lies at the bottom of that cohesion 
and solidarity in membership upon which the 
Institute utterly depends for growth along lines 
of increasing strength and influence. 

In this connection it seems interesting to recall the 
history of Fellows and Fellowships in the Institute, as 
published in the Journal for February, 1919, and to reprint 
the summary of that history, which was as follows: 

*A reading of this digest is sufficient to indicate the 
problems which lie in wait for those who would contrive a 
method of bestowing a distinction upon a class of members, 
in a professional body, which shall never work an injustice. 
The problem ought perhaps to be examined fundamentally, 
when one would ask the question—is a membership 
distinction a source of weakness or of strength? If it is a 
source of strength, how can it be conferred so that the 
preferments will always be just and every member treated 


fairly? Limiting the number is unfair, since it arbitrarily 
imposes a hazard—the hazard of living—in order to obtain 
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what опе may be justly entitled to in comparison with the 
ability or merit of those upon whom it has been conferred. 

"Trying to raise the standard, at any time, always 
imposes an injustice, since it deprives a certain number of 
men from gaining a distinction upon the same basis on 
which it was conferred upon those who had the luck to 
come earlier. In simple justice, it must be clear that once 
a basis of fellowship is established, all those who pass the 
qualifications prescribed shall be made fellows. 

“То arbitrarily fix the number which shall be admitted 
in any given year imposes a hazard and an injustice, for 
the selection then has to be made upon some basis which 
shall appear to be the fairest. If fifty men meet the require- 
ments at any time, they should in all fairness be treated 
alike. Otherwise, the injustice falls, not only upon them, 
but, in so doing, carries with it the temptation to make 
selections diplomatically and without regard to actual 
degrees of merit. 

“In certain societies, fellowships have fallen into such 
disrepute that men of any standing whatever would never 
think of using the designation after their names, for in 
the scramble for membership, restrictions were broken 
down until willingness to pay the extra fee demanded was 
the determining factor. 

“Тһе problem is as old as the hills, but it takes on a new 
and more insistent character as social customs change, 
organizations grow, and the problems of professional 
practice become more and more involved in the turmoil of 
restless change and evolution. In the United States, for 
example, to fix an arbitrary standard for fellowship in the 
American Institute of Architects, is almost impossible, 
since conditions vary greatly throughout the country. 
Thatis to say, the standard in New York City, or Chicago, 
or other metropolitan centers, would naturally be higher 
than in certain other localities. Opportunity is here a 
factor. 

"Yet the effort to establish the fellowship upon a just 
and equitable basis can be seen to have passed through 
many experiments. If fellowship is a source of strength, 
the problem should be met with all of these facts plainly 
before those whose duty it is to solve it. It is possible that 
there is no just method of at one and the same time con- 
ferring fellowship for merit and maintaining it upon the 
high plane where it should be kept—or it is possible that it 
is a necessary thing which can only be maintained through 
the tacit consent of the many to sacrifice themselves for 
the few, as a means of advancing the prestige of a calling." 


THE Next Convention of the Institute was | 
fixed for Washington on May 5-7, 1920. 


ONE INTERESTING REPORT was that of the 
Small House Committee, of which E. H. Brown 
is Chairman. The Committee presented for the 
consideration of the Board the proposed estab- 
lishment of a national clinical service, in which 
the members of the Institute should coóperate 
in the preparation of plans for small houses, 
under the auspices of the Institute, but with re- 
gional administrations. In eftect, this plan pro- 
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vides tor a public service along clinical lines, 
and is based upon the belief that the profession 
of architecture should find a way to make archi- 
tectural service available for those who cannot 
otherwise pay for it, just as other professions 
have already done. Naturally, a departure as 
radical as this requires the most careful con- 
sideration, but the Board indorsed the principle 
involved and referred the matter back to the 
committee, for discussion with other commit- 
tees, and for report to the Executive Com- 
mittee, at an early date, as to further details. 


HE RUSKIN CENTENARY Exhibition 

at the Royal Academy in London has 
evoked an unstinted measure of praise in the 
English press. Once again the people of England 
are stimulated to an appreciation of one of their 
greatest geniuses, for Ruskin would have been 
known by his drawings if he had never written 
a line about architecture, even though no writer 
has yet succeeded in making architecture live in 
literature as Ruskin did. But here was a man 
who was not a professional, nor an artist in the 
sense of a vocation, whose life was crowded with 
a host of activities, and yet whose fame would 
rest forever secure upon the drawings in which 
he sought to record, for his fellowmen, the facts 
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of nature, the theories of artists, the inventive 
genius of builders, the sheer art of workers who 
were industrially free to exercise their creative 
spirit. 

Also it is to be remembered that Ruskin would 
have established his place in literature even 
though he had never written “Master Painters," 
or “Stones of Venice," or “Тһе Seven Lamps." 
Had he written no single word about Art, the 
world could never forget “Unto This Last,” and 
it is interesting to know that while the present 
exhibition contains a copy of the luxurious 
Doves Press edition of this work, there rests by 
its side a copy of the penny edition of the same 
book. 

Some of the best of the Ruskin drawings have 
been published in the Journal, and their names 
appear in all of the criticisms of the exhibition. 
In addition to these, however, there have been 
collected many interesting manuscripts, maps, 
water-colors, pencil studies, and personal pos- 
sessions. One room is also devoted to the work of 
William Morris, the greatest of Ruskin's 
disciples. Altogether, this centenary commemo- 
ration seems to have been carried through with 
a reverence and appreciation such as Ruskin 
would have deemed a fitting reward for his 
unceasing labors.—C. H. W. 


and Architecture 


By THOMAS ADAMS* 


“Blessed 15 he that continueth where he 15. —THOMAS CARLYLE 


The Drift to the City and Coóperatio 
in Industry 


The new light which recent events in the 
world’s history has thrown on modern social and 
industrial problems, causes us to look with more 
respect than hitherto on the ideas of some of 
the English philosophers, whom we have been 
too prone to regard as visionaries. We are only 
now beginning to appreciate the general prac- 
ticability and sanity of men like Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Kingsley. 

Among the facts that Carlyle deplored as 
being at the root of the evils of his time was the 
absence of permanence in the relations between 
master and man in industrial society. He was 


*Town-planning advisor to the Canadian Commission of Conservation. 
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concerned with what is now called on the Ameri- 
can continent, the “labor turnover." The con- 
stant coming and going of workmen from one 
job to another, with all the waste and ineffi- 
ciency it produces, has been one of the chief 
weaknesses of industrial organization. 

This migratory tendency of labor is seen in 
modern times, not only in the drift of popula- 
tion from the country to the town, or from one 
industrial region to another within different 
countries; it has become in recent generations 
a great international and even inter-continental 
movement. The laborer claims that the mobility 
of labor 1s a good thing, and resents legislative 
interference with his freedom of movement. 

That there is a loss of efficiency to the manu- 
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facturer by the constant turnover of labor seems 
undoubted, but that labor would earn greater 
rewards if it were less prone to movement and 
to change of location seems, to say the least, 
doubttul. The greater stimulus to improvement 
and to individual development comes from 
equality of opportunity coupled with the will- 
ingness to take the risk of testing new oppor- 
tunities. À man's efficiency may depend as 
much on getting work which is congenial to him 
as on getting work in which he is experienced. 

The lack of permanence or continuity of labor 
in one field might be more injurious under a 
copartnership system, but, as things are, the 
freedom of labor to seek new opportunities is 
essential to progress in spite of the losses that 
result from labor turnover. Anything that would 
tie down a man to a district or an industry 
against his inclination or will cannot in the end 
produce the best social results, although any- 
thing that will encourage him in a condition of 
free-will to give continuity of service and seek 
permanence of settlement must be good. What 
we have to do, therefore, is not to impose 
barriers to prevent workmen from seeking 
change but to create opportunities and en- 
couragement for them to resist it. 


Transportation and Housing 


Transportation and housing have both a 
bearing on this problem of mobility of labor. 
Since Carlyle's day the migratory movement has 
been accentuated by improved means of trans- 
portation—by sea, rail, and road. Distances 
have been greatly shortened in the matter of 
time, and traveling has become comfortable. 
The telegraph and the telephone have created 
links between distant parts and made people 
less reluctant to separate themselves from their 
local associations, if they have found that by 
doing so they could gain some material advant- 
age. Locally the eftect of improved transporta- 
tion has had an exceptionally strong tendency 
to promote mobility. A man may live ten or 
even twenty miles from his place of employment 
if he has fast and cheap methods of transporta- 
tion. From his suburban home he has command 
of perhaps a score of places of employment 
within an equal radius and equally convenient 
of access. Formerly loss of a job caused the 
worker in most cases to remove the location of 
his home. 


Whether or not a workman is owner or tenant 
of his home may also discourage or encourage 
mobility. Home-owning may do a man good by 
compelling him to stay in a district against his 
desire for "change for mere sake of change," 
but it may do him ill by preventing him from 
moving where he can get better opportunities. 
On the whole, home-owning has probably more 
disadvantages than advantages to the working- 
man, considered from the point of his money- 
making value. Where it confers a benefit on the 
manufacturer by giving him steady and "tied" 
labor, it may confer an equal injury to the 
worker. A man may be as much injured by 
being tied down to an employer by a mortgaged 
home as by the shiftlessness which may ac- 
company a system of tenancy. The fact 
of being tied 15 bad—not home-owning in itself. 
But while a man may have much more freedom 
of movement as a tenant than as an owner, the 
"permanence" which Carlyle regarded as so 
desirable is promoted by ownership. But to 
obtain that result Carlyle recognized that the 
worker had to be granted a permanent interest 
in the enterprise in which he was employed. 
If home-owning 15 going to be continued it must 
be accompanied by stable industrial conditions, 
and such conditions cannot be obtained until 
there is real copartnership between the different 
forces that make up the industrial organiza- 
tion. 


Early Industrialism 


The mechanical spirit of England in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, so vigorously 
deplored by Carlyle, has its counterpart in the 
mechanical spirit of modern times in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Our utilitarianism is not 
carried to such extremes as formerly. The 
growth of education and improved opportunities 
have developed a higher consciousness of the 
worth of the workers and more respect for the 
spiritual forces in society. We do not dare, even 
if we would, indulge in such brutal methods of 
exploitation of human life as did the Manchester 
school of the middle of the last century. But 
many of our captains of industry still regard the 
world as their special preserve and the workers 
as being sent to minister to their comfort and 
create their wealth. Our utilitarianism is less 
brutal and more respectable, but it 1s probably 
a stronger force than ever. The housing con- 
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ditions of the poorer sections of the population 
in our great cities provide the evidences of the 
failure of political and industrial leadership, 
just as much as they show the weaknesses of 
human nature. People are still “huddled to- 
gether in towns in filthy dens like wild animals," 
notwithstanding that we enjoy the advantages 
of the parliamentary reform and the freedom 
that were once thought to be the only obstacles 
to improvement in housing conditions. 


Housing Standards 


"Wherever you see want, or misery, or deg- 
radation in this world about you, there, be 
sure, either industry has been wanting or 
industry has been in error," said Ruskin. He 
would say that the slum is the effect of defective 
industrial organization rather than the human 
frailty of the person who lives in the slum, and 
that the latter, so far as it is a cause of slum 
conditions, was first an eftect of the former. 
Yet how many leaders of industry look down on 
the slum resident as being the victim of his own 
shortcomings and nothing more. “But,” says 
the American captain of industry, "I did not 
create the environment which was among the 
first causes of the low standards of the Slavs 
and the Italians. They came to me in a con- 
dition ready to adopt these standards." Is it all 
we can do then to let these people bring their 
standards with them? First of all, the class of 
immigrant is governed by the demand for low- 
priced labor, and low-priced labor means badly 
housed labor. Surely, however, we should make 
a better selection of immigrants, and, having 
done so, we should impose our standards on 
them. Unfortunately, our own standards for 
the same class are no better than theirs. 


The Employer and Housing 


No study of the housing problem would be 
complete which did not«take into consideration 
the question of the extent to which an employer 
of labor should take an interest in the housing 
of his employees—whether as a matter of 
enlightened self-interest or as a public duty to 
the society which aftords protection to his 
industrial organization and capital. The answer 
to this question cannot be given by merely 
stating that, as a business matter, the employer 
will gain from better housing conditions, or 
that, because it will be a gain to him, therefore 
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he should assume responsibility for seeing that 
his workers have good living conditions as well 
as good working conditions. The question has 
numerous side issues, each of which raises a 
difficult problem. The resentment of the laborer 
to interference on the part of his employer with 
his mode of living suggests one of these prob- 
lems; and another is the objection of the former 
to the paternalism which is apt to accompany 
the housing schemes of employers. A third 
difficulty is that most workers live in large 
cities, and the segregating of the workers in any 
one industry in one locality, to make supervision 
by the employer practicable, is often impossible, 
even 1f such segregation were desirable. 

Fundamentally, has the employer any re- 
sponsibility to house or control the housing of 
his employees in a free country? Apart from the 
discharge of our duties to society and of our legal 
obligations as citizens we are—whether employer 
or employed —entitled to pursue our several 
opportunities unhampered. If we have had 
equality of opportunity we have hardly reason 
to grumble against a tate which leaves us among 
the poorer classes of society. Given justice, we 
cannot object to natural inequalities. Given 
rights, we cannot claim freedom from respon- 
sibilities. 

Now when we think in terms of the responsi- 
bilities of the manufacturer to house his 
employees, we must have regard to the nghts 
of the employees themselves. Will they, by 
giving up to the manufacturer part of their 
responsibility as citizens to see to their own 
housing conditions, also have to give up part of 
their rights as citizens? It seems inevitable that 
if a manufacturer takes upon himself the duty 
of housing his workers he must limit their rights 
according to his ideas of what is good for them. 

Let us think for a moment what would be 
the most perfect relation between employer and 
employed. Would it not be one in which the 
employer acted as the chief executive and 
organizer of the business; where both he and all 
the workmen were paid equitably according to 
their productive capacity, and where all profits, 
after such payment and after a moderate 
return were made for use of capital were equally 
shared by everybody in the business; secondly, 
where the factory conditions were healthy and 
the working hours moderate; and, lastly, where 
the worker was entirely free to live his own 
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life in his own way outside his working hours? 
If under these conditions a worker failed to 
provide proper housing conditions for his family 
it would either be due to his own defects, for 
which he would be responsible, or to the defects 
of his education or social organization for which 
society as a whole might be responsible. 

As a matter of responsibility, what duty 
devolves on the manufacturer that does not 
devolve on every other employer, and if we 
were to make manufacturers build houses for 
their workers, why should not governments, 
store-keepers, and all other employers do the 
same? Assuming, then, that we carry this to its 
logical conclusion, should we have a desirable 
condition, even if we had a comparatively higher 
standard of housing? Every employer would 
have a greater hold on his employees, and 
every employee would lose certain liberties as 
the price of his reliance on his employer for his 
home. 

But someone says, Why need the responsi- 
bility of the employer be accompanied by his 
rights to control? Surely nothing could be more 
obvious. If it were not so the manufacturer 
must sell the houses he builds to his employees, 
and if he did so he might find that, soon after 
he built the houses, they were all sold or let 
and none of his employees were living in them. 
His only chance of carrying out his responsi- 
bilities would be to exercise his rights to 
arbitrary control of the houses, both as regards 
occupancy and condition. It is not practicable, 
therefore, to make manufacturers or other 
employers build houses and secure better living 
conditions on the part of their work people, with- 
out interference with the liberties of the work 
people during their free hours and without creat- 
ing an undesirable form of tie between the 
laborer and his work. 

We must, therefore, in the interests of free- 
dom and from the point of view of society, 
reject the solution that the employer can be 
made responsible for improving housing con- 
ditions, as a general rule. 

It is only as a matter of expediency in his own 
interests, or as a matter of philanthropy, that 
employers are likely, or should be encouraged, 
to take an interest in housing their employees. 
All the model housing schemes of manufacturers 
come within one of these categories, or, in part, 
of both. Bournville and Port Sunlight, model 


villages in England, are good business invest- 
ments. It happens that the generous-minded 
and public-spirited men who created them were 
also philanthropists and gave liberally of their 
own substance, either in the form of archi- 
tectural ornament, parks, public baths, or 
institutions, for the benefit of their employees. 

These schemes also proved that it paid 
manufacturers to remove their works out of 
crowded cities and erect them on cheap land 
in the country; that it was a benefit to purchase 
enough land to enable them to plan and develop 
a model village around the works. In this latter 
respect they were using their business capacity, 
not as manufacturers, but as land-owners and 
as controllers of building operations. They were 
not discharging their responsibilities as manu- 
facturers but showing how the municipality and 
the builders between them had failed to dis- 
charge theirs as the providers of dwellings. 
Even with all their advantages, these schemes 
are resented by some workmen as paternalistic. 

And here we come to the point. The responsi- 
bility for good housing conditions cannot rest 
on the individual because, in the first place, the 
individual cannot control more than his own 
lot and home, and, in the second place, it is 
essential that the minimum housing standards 
should always be on a higher plane than the 
lowest strata of society. If we want to improve 
housing standards, then the poorest homes in 
the city must always be better than the people 
who live in them want them to be; otherwise 
we shall always be bending downward toward 
their standards instead of drawing them up- 
ward towards ours. 

Nor can the responsibility for good housing 
be placed on the manufacturer or other employer 
however much we may welcome model housing 
schemes carried out through such agencies. 

All the houses that are required may be built 
by individuals or private firms—and perhaps 
there is no better way in which to have them 
built—but the responsibility for good or bad 
conditions rests entirely with the public authori- 
ties. Control of standards, the prevention of 
bad living conditions, the enforcement of public 
health provisions, the erection of houses where 
private enterprise fails, and all phases of the 
housing problem are matters for government 
leadership and administration. 

Where the manufacturer fails, when he does 
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fail, in regard to this matter is not in his capacity 
as employer, but as a citizen. He too often 
stands aloof from public reponsibilities. It is 
not his duty to house his work-people, although 
it may be his pleasure to do so, but it is his duty 
to take a keen interest in the governing authority 
on whom that responsibility rests, and to pay 
his full share of taxes to enable the authority 
to discharge that responsibility. 

How often we see large manufacturing cities 
without a single manufacturer of standing on 
the city council! and how often we see the 
manufacturers, when on or off the city council, 
obstructing money legislation which is intended 
to provide better housing or sanitary conditions! 
The responsibility of the manufacturer for 
better housing is therefore an indirect one, and 
he should be made by some means to discharge 
1t. 

There are, however, some cases where manu- 
facturers are distinctly responsible for housing 
their work-people—in connection with mines 
and with factories erected in isolated rural 
areas. Some of our worst housing conditions in 
Canada are to be found in towns like Cobalt, 
where the mine-owners have been allowed to 
neglect their responsibilities. Great fortunes 
have been made out of these mines. Those who 
made them should have been compelled to dis- 
gorge a small percentage to enable proper hous- 
ing accommodation to be provided. Here, 
again, however, it is the lack of government 
control that is to blame—not the mine-owner. 

Unfortunately, the modern tendency of the 
big employer is to regard himself as free from 
responsibility, even in an indirect way. He 
makes a large fortune out of works in which the 
wages paid are inadequate for good housing. 
He then spends the fortune in providing 
libraries, parks, and institutes to educate the 
children that have been brought up in the slums 
of his own creation. It is the old evil about 
which Ruskin speaks so forcibly in Fors Clavi- 
gera in addressing the working classes: “Тһе vile 
modern notion that you are to be crowded in 
kennels till you are nearly dead, that other 
people may make money by your work, and then 
to be taken out in squads by tramway and rail- 
way to be revived and refined by science and 
art. Your business is to make your homes 
healthy and delightful." 

To Ruskin it was the duty of the state to 
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see to these things; to let in light to poor rooms, 
back streets, and crowded alleys. 


Coóperation Is Constructive Individualism 


It has been one of the blunders of British 
policies that insufficient weight has been given 
to the teaching of Carlyle and Ruskin. Many 
people before the war despised both these seers 
with the same enthusiasm that they worshipped 
the now discredited German materialism. In 
the western hemisphere this preference for 
narrow utilitarianism has been also much in 
evidence. Care for the developmentof humanity, 
whether in the individual or in society, has long 
been qualified in England by the powerful 
selfishness and class distinction of vested 
nobility; in the western hemisphere the same 
disregard of the things that make for human 
growth comes from an undue worship of riches 
and of the kind of success that consists in achiev- 
ing riches. 

Dr. Shadwell, a publicist of much weight and 
influence in England, gave long quotations in 
the concluding chapterof his book on “Industrial 
Efficiency," published in 1906, which showed 
how much even he really misunderstood the 
“natural failings” of England. He quotes with- 
out condemnation, among others, the candid 
German critic thus: 

“The young man or woman leaves the 
primary school in England with no idea of duty 
and no knowledge that the position of your 
country was won by the sacrifices of past 
generations of war, or that war is still one of 
the means by which progress of the race is 
maintained. . . . It is within my own knowl- 
edge that wages have recently risen in England 
to a degree beyond the advance in productivity 
so that your labor is paid more and produces 
less." % 

So we are to believe that the sober truth about 
the national weakness of England is that she 
did not follow the lead of German "Kultur" 
and worship war and low wages with their 
combined effects of creating poverty and slums. 

Efforts to improve the wages, standards of 
comfort, and to remove the impediments to 
opportunity which are caused by class distinc- 
tions have always been received with denuncia- 
tion by advocates of utilitarian individualism 
and bureaucracy. To such men the interests of 

*The National Review (June, 1905). 
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property are always more sacred than the 
interests of human life, and the distinction 
between coóperation and socialism is not under- 
stood. Both are pooled together as antagonistic 
to individual development by those whose 
concept of individual development is that of 
developing the individuals of a class—a class 
which they sincerely believe to possess divine 
attributes to lead and rule. This idea is no 
less pernicious because it relates to a class than 
it is when it relates to an individual of the stamp 
of the Kaiser. 

Coóperation, as distinct from most forms of 
socialism, is constructive individualism. It is 
the force that is needed to give unity without 
destruction of individual initiative and to 
create reform without dependence on govern- 
ments. All great reformers have seen that 
individual reform and coóperation are of greater 
importance than legislative reform. Some of 
them were not practical enough to see that co- 
operation needed the stimulus of legislative 
approval and encouragement; but even Ruskin, 
with all his idealism and dislike of too much 
government, said: “Government and coópera- 
tion are in all things the laws of life; anarchy and 
competition the laws of death.” 

One of the most common arguments of the 
great industrial organizers who have made their 
wealth as the heads of great trusts is that the 
development of successful commerce depends 
on competition because thereby individual 
initiative is best promoted. Labor unions and 
coóperative societies are regarded as evil things 
because they are presumed to lessen this initia- 
tive. But surely the objections to organized 
labor and coóperative institutions raised by the 
heads of great trusts is inconsistent. Are these 
capitalistic trusts anything else than coóperative 
enterprises? Why should coóperation not be 
sound in principle for the workers as well as the 
leaders of industry? 


Rapprochement of Town and Country 


The promotion of coóperation as a govern- 
ment policy should relate to the bringing to- 
gether of the town and country as part of an 
industrial whole, as well as for purposes of 
developing separate industrial organizations. 
The lack of regard for the importance of main- 
taining an equilibrium between town and 
country is the source of the difficulty of building 


up and maintaining a farming population of 
adequate proportions to the town population, 
and leaves a permanent problem in all countries. 
With the need of more men on the land in the 
United States and Canada, and with the 
menace of overcrowding and unemployment in 
the cities and towns confronting us if any con- 
siderable immigration takes place into our 
crowded centers, we seem about to enter upon 
another period of endeavor to promote rural 
development by means of artificial stimulus. 
For centuries the same problem has confronted 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and the same methods 
of dealing with it have been tried time and time 
again with little permanent success. The 
Peasants Revolt of the fourteenth century in 
England was the outcome of the efforts of the 
powerful land-owning class to tie the laborers 
down to the soil against their will. In “Utopia,” 
written in 1515-16, Sir Thomas More pro- 
tested against the decay of arable farming as 
compared with pastoral industry in his time. 

As a commentator on More's writings points 
out, More was one of the first to recognize that 
the question of over-population was not one of 
quantity but of locality. Shifting of centers of 
population has been going on since the world 
began. More did not deprecate mere increase 
of population, but the absence of measures to 
secure its proper distribution. Writing of social 
injustices, he might have been describing the 
American continent when he said, "While 
people talk of a commonwealth, every man seeks 
only his own wealth." 

In the early nineteenth century the servitude 
of the farm laborers and tenants was no worse 
than that of the factory workers. This servitude 
in town and country was defended as vehe- 
mently as the slum dwelling or the sweating 
system 1s today by the interests that enjoy 
profits from them. The proposals to stop over- 
working and demoralization of young people 
in factories were denounced, and there was talk 
of the “pernicious tendencies of all legislative 
enactments upon trade and manufacture." 
The same arguments have been used and will 
continue to be used against every effort to 
improve social conditions. “Liberty of the sub- 
ject” and "freedom of contract"—these pre- 
cious phrases that have been made the bulwarks 
of slavery from time immemorial—are still the 
main props of its defence. At the very time, 
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no more distant than 1831, that England was 
aroused to white passion against negro slavery 
in America, she was authorizing slavery of the 
vilest type among her factory workers, and 
women and children were beaten with thongs 
and degraded by excessive hours and low wages. 

Robert Owen sought to counteract these 
extremes by going to the other extreme of 
ideal socialism, and failed. But while his com- 
munistic enterprises came to naught, his co- 
operative schemes had in them elements of 
success and permanence that have been of last- 
ing benefit to the working classes of England. 
Coóperation, unlike socialism, recognized prac- 
tical conditions and the power of individualistic 
effort and worked through them. 

About the same time Charles Kingsley and 
Frederic Maurice expounded the theories of 
Christian socialism. Whereas Owen’s fault 
consisted in overrating the value of environment 
in producing the good in the individual, Kings- 
ley overrated the influence of the individual 
in creating his environment and underrated the 
value of social legislation. “God will only 
reform society," said Kingsley, “оп condition of 
our reforming every man his own self while the 
devil is quite ready to mend the laws and the 
Parliament, earth and heaven, without even 
starting such an impertinent and ‘personal’ 
request as that a man should mend himself.” 
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All true in a sense, but inadequately recognizing 
the power of bad environment to prevent a man 
from mending himself. Social legislation must 
proceed simultaneously with individual reform. 
In “Yeast” he shows more appreciation of this. 
“If a man living in civilized society has one 
right which he can demand, it is this, that the 
state which exists by his labor shall enable him 
to develop, or at least not to hinder his develop- 
ing. . . . Property was made for man, not 
man for property." 

Improvement of housing conditions can not 
be obtained without the extension of coópera- 
tion in industry, or without greater control of 
the development of land in the interests of 
production and of human life. We must simul- 
taneously seek to promote copartnership in our 
industrial organization, city planning based on 
securing proper sanitary conditions and control 
of land development, and higher standards of 
housing accommodation under good archi- 
tectural leadership if we are to make progress 
in improving living conditions. If the war has 
taught us nothing else, it has taught us that the 
discredited philosophers of the type of Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Kingsley were nearer the truth than 
the "practical" man who has been running the 
world on the same false ethical and economic 
standards that have just brought several 
European nations to ruin. 


Where Goes the City-Planning Movement? 


By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


“Fundamental Principles" 


The literature of the city-planning movement 
and the conferences devoted to a discussion of 
its aims and purposes are replete with allusions 
to what are called, by those who write and talk, 
the "fundamental principles" which are sup- 
posed to animate city planning as an activity 
and to justify that activity in the light of reason. 
While it is not difficult to arrive in a general 
way at a fairly clear understanding of what is 
meant by the term, and also what it 1s hoped will 
be accomplished through an application of the 
so-called “fundamental principles" set forth, it 
is difficult to arrive at anything like a clear 
understanding of what these "fundamental 
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principles" mean in terms of action, or speci- 
fically, what it is hoped will result from their 
application. 

To engage in the operation of giving conscious 
direction to the development of our material 
environment so that it will better serve the 
common good is a suggestion in the nature of a 
"fundamental principle," one which appeals with- 
out further description as of sufficient merit to 
justify approval. But, like all so-called “funda- 
mental principles," it conveys little meaning 
as to how this is to be accomplished unless 
broken up and applied to concrete situations, 
which involves consideration of what sort of 
action should be taken, for action obviously must 
be conceived in terms of existing conditions. 


WHERE GOES THE CITY-PLANNING MOVEMENT? 


Shall We Study Symptoms or Causes? 


It would appear that any attempt to trans- 
late the so-called "fundamental principles" 
of city planning into such terms as would 
constitute a program of action which might 
serve to give direction to the growth and expan- 
sion of our material environment along rational 
lines should be largely, if not entirely, confined 
to the realm of scientific investigation and not 
that of mere speculation, for, as suggested, 
results are obtained through definite action 
applied to real situations. Scientific investiga- 
tion should, therefore, address itself first to an 
inquiry into the causes which have brought 
about the conditions which, in turn, give rise 
to that activity which finds its justification on 
the ground that by action along certain lines 
changes in our ill-arranged material environ- 
ment may be affected which will make for the 
common good. For it should be obvious to 
anyone that any attempt to modify existing 
conditions in our material environment will not 
become effective unless the causes which gave 
rise to existing mal-adjustments are eliminated. 
Hence it would appear that we have a point of 
departure which may serve as a basis of an 
inquiry into the present status of the city- 
planning movement and an evaluation of the 
work of those engaged in it. This same inquiry 
may well be used as the basis for a program of 
action to be applied to real situations. 

Any brief statement, of course, which at- 
tempts to set forth what might be characterized 
as the "fundamental principles" which are to be 
observed by those engaged professionally or 
otherwise in the complex activities of working 
out these changes must be in the nature of broad 
generalizations qualified by numerous excep- 
tions. For in the volume of literature spoken of 
in the first line of this article, there is to be 
observed a considerable range of opinion as to 
what city planning is, particularly with respect 
to the professional qualifications of those who 
engage in it. Át best, little more than a rather 
loose and inaccurate description must be used. 
But for the purpose in hand this loose descrip- 
tion will be sufficiently accurate since it is not 
at all difficult to discover, in so far as definite 
action 15 proposed, that the consensus of opinion 
is in favor of confining action to a certain fairly 
well-defined attitude as regards matters with 


which it is deemed pertinent for those engaged 
in city-planning work to deal. 


“Normal Tendencies” 


Without attempting to state in precise terms 
what may be said to express the underlying pur- 
poses of city planning as conceived by its spokes- 
men; without attempting to set forth the activi- 
ties which its professional advocates assume 
should fall within the field of their own special 
concern; without venturing an opinion as to what 
constitutes the relative importance of the 
various professional or lay points of view which 
must be recognized, given a hearing, and made 
use of, it is clear beyond any question that the 
opinion which most readily passes current among 
the spokesmen of the movement is that city 
planning is an activity which takes its point of 
departure in the conditions of the present, and 
which proposes to accomplish its purpose 
largely through restrictive legislative action by 
following a course strictly limited to considera- 
tions of “expediency.” This regard for "expedi- 
епсу” which ts clearly to be observed in every 
phase of the activity, is set up by the spokes- 
men of the city-planning movement as constitut- 
ing a meritorious attribute which should appeal 
to the conservative and to those who are inclined 
to the perpetuation of the status quo ante. 

For in the past it has been the conservatives 
and those particularly interested in holding the 
ground already secured who have largely con- 
troled the affairs of government and the 
economic situation in general and, naturally, 
any program of action which fails to be 
accorded a high rating among such as hold to 
the conservative point of view would not 
stand any very good chance of immediately 
becoming effective, and hence the advocacy of 
what is rated as "expedient" is set up as a 
"fundamental principle." To be more specific 
one of the “fundamental principles" set forth 
for guidance in connection with the preparation 
of zoning ordinances, and the like, is that any 
scheme which is to be advocated should give 
due regard—in fact, it should above all recognize 
those “normal tendencies” of city growth. 

This, perhaps, is as good an illustration as 
need be given in support of the contention 
that the entire movement, as now staged, is so 
based upon considerations of “ехрейепсу” as 
to amount to inhibition or stultification. 
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Zoning, like all other measures of a restricted 
character, 1s supposed to be directed toward the 
curbing of definite, well-established or “normal 
tendencies" which have resulted from the free- 
dom of action that is guaranteed in certain fun- 
damental political documents and supported by 
judicial decisions. By restrictive action, such as 
is exercised in the zoning of cities, for example, 
an exterior authority, so far as the individual is 
concerned, is created to step in and limit action. 
Since that group of problems with which we are 
confronted in our maladjusted urban centers 
arises out of the so-called freedom of action of 
individuals, it would appear reasonable to 
assume that what we need to check is no less 
than those “normal tendencies" which arise out 
of the comparative freedom of action of indivi- 
duals. But this does not appear to be the con- 
clusion of the spokesmen of the movement, for 
while it is generally stated that the problem is to 
be solved by restrictive legislative action, it is 
at the same time stated as a "fundamental 
principle" that by restrictive action we should 
not thwart “normal tendencies." Of course, this 
may be using an illustration in which other 
considerations may very properly be taken into 
account by way of qualifications; but for the 
question at hand, it should be sufficiently 
accurate. 

It is this attitude of projecting a future upon 
the basis of the status quo ante which effectively 
thwarts progress and prevents the acquisition 
of any accurate knowledge concerning what are 
the causes which work for present maladjusted 
conditions. It is a pure assumption that out of 
present tendencies better conditions in the 
future may be created; what evidence there is 
at hand points clearly in the opposite direction. 

The inclusion of considerations of “‘expedi- 
ency" among the "fundamental principles" which 
should direct the work of those professionally 
engaged in the work of city planning, or which 
are to be used in the work of stimulating public 
opinion, lifts the entire activity right out of the 
field of scientific research and investigation, and 
lodges it in the field of politics. This state- 
ment is not made with a view of depreciating 
the value of considering a program of action 
in terms of practical politics; it is rather pre- 
sented with a view of pointing out that any 
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scientific study of causes cannot properly be 
rated as such so long as it takes possible political 
consequences into account in the formulation of 
its conclusions. This is precisely the error into 
which the spokesmen of the movement have 
fallen in their attempt to organize the so-called 
"fundamental principles" of city planning. The 
so-called "fundamental principles" are merely 
suggestions of what is deemed to be politically 
expedient at the present juncture. At the 
present juncture what is deemed politically 
expedient is action, which coincides with 
"normal tendencies;" and “normal tendencies” 
are obviously the cause of our trouble. Trans- 
lated into workaday English, “normal ten- 
dencies" represent the right of the individual 
to use the community as a machine for procuring 
individual profits and benefits, without regard 
to what happens to the community. That is 
why we have maladjusted communities. That 
is why we shall continue to have them, so long 
as the spokesmen of city planning continue to 
proclaim that adjustment can be had without 
touching the sacred causes of the maladjustment. 


Unwarranted Assumptions 


"Normal tendencies" is merely descriptive 
of developing situations which now prevail and 
are clearly evident upon superficial examination. 
Action in any field takes a direction determined 
always by the resultant of the forces acting 
upon that field. That the more powerful of 
the forces which gives rise to a situation are 
beneficent does not follow; and hence any 
assumption that "normal tendencies" or ten- 
dencies which may be said to be characteristic 
of a developing community will result, if 
followed, in a better condition is not warranted. 

Hence it is that a study of the forces out of 
which the present maladjustments have arisen, 
should be the focus toward which inquiry should 
be directed, and an inquiry of this nature 
would concern itself with causes and not with 
prospective political situations. An inquiry of 
this nature would reveal the prospect, like- 
wise, of what would likely be the outcome of 
any attempt to deal with these causes by other 
methods than that of allowing them to operate 
in comparative freedom—which is what is 
meant by saying that in our schemes of restrict- 
ive legislation we should above all recognize 
and allow “normal tendencies." 


The Competition for the Federal Buildings, 1792-1793* 


V. THE COMPETITORS AND THEIR DESIGNS 
By FISKE KIMBALL and WELLS BENNETT 


The Virginia Builders 
The builders on the Virginia side of the 


Potomac were not less eager to secure the 
Federal work than those on the Maryland side, 
but they were fewer in number. Jefferson, in 
his "Notes on Virginia" (1784), had bewailed 
the fact that a workman could scarcely be 
found capable of drawing an order, and as late 
as 1819 he brought artisans from Philadelphia 
to work on the University. [t must not be for- 
gotten that the great tidewater mansions had 
almost ceased to multiply even before the 
Revolution, and that few fine houses were built 
in the up-country before 1800. In the interven- 
ing period of pioneering, of war, and recovery, 
however, had fallen the building of the capitol 


*Continued from the August issue. 
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PLAN FOR THE CAPITOL—SAMUEL DOBIE 
(From the original drawing in the possession of the Maryland 
Historical Society) 
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at Richmond, and this had brought forward 
one or two men of greater skill, to rival the 
builders from farther north and farther south. 


SAMUEL DOBIE 


The work of Samuel Dobie, in connection 
with the Virginia capitol, has alreadv been dis- 
cussed in the Journal! and need only be sum- 
marized here, with the addition of a few new 
facts and a fuller interpretation. Of a name 
long honorable in the colonv, he first appears in 
Virginia records in the "List of the inhabitants 
. in the city of Richmond: 1782,"? where 
there is the entry: "Samuel Dobie; age: 52 
occupation: Chymist; lots improved and their 
numbers: 1, 550; slaves titheable: 1; slaves not 
titheable: 2; cattle, horses, mules, etc.: none." 
The improved lot, number 550, at the northeast 
corner of what are now Sixth and Grace Streets, 
is the same mentioned by the Richmond 
antiquary Mordecai as the one occupied by 
Dobie.’ 

In 1786 Dobie is spoken of by Edmund 
Randolph, then one of the Directors of the 
Public Buildings engaged in erecting the state 
capitol on the plans sent from Paris by Jefferson, 
as "our superintendent, and an adept in 
draughtsmanship.” William Hay, another of 
the Directors, speaks of him in 1790 as “Surveyor 
of Public Buildings,” a title afterwards given 
by Jefferson to Latrobe when supervising the 
Federal Capitol. For his services as superinten- 
dent or surveyor, examining the work and 
certifying the accounts of individual contractors, 
Dobie seems to have received three per cent on 
the cost.‘ He occasionally made structural 
drawings, as in 1790, “А plan of the Pediment 
Roof of the Capitol" and in 1793 “plans to do 
the work by. in building the stone steps 
and stairs,” and in the absence of any sections 

1Vol. ІП (1914), pp. 477-478, 481-484. 

*'*Heads of Families, First Census of the United States: 1790” (1908), 
5 I. 

P po КЕ in Bygone Days,” p. 87. 


‘Calendar of Virginia State Papers," vol. 8 (1890), p. 317. 
5]5., pp. 318, 319. 
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(From Leoni's *Palladio," Book II, Plate XIV 


of the building among the original designs, must 
have made all the interior details. In one in- 
stance, at least, he himself acted as contractor, 
since 1t appears that he "contracted with the 
Directors in February, 1787, to put a flat roof on 
the Capitol which should be durable and tight 
for £170," but, “after much labor in honestly 
endeavoring to fulfil his contract," it proved 
impossible to make the roof tight, and the 
original design, which showed a pediment, was 
followed. Dobie's connection with the Capitol 
came to an end in 1794, when the work ceased 
for the time. 

In 1796 he applied for appointment as archi- 
tect of the Penitentiary,! for which plans had 
also been sent from Paris, but the post was given 
to Latrobe, who had just arrived in this country. 
None the less, Dobie asked compensation the 
next year for an unused plan of the building 
furnished by him to the board.? Henceforth we 
hear no more of him, except in 1798 when, now a 
man of sixty-six, he was recommended by Hay 
to pass on the execution of the Penitentiary, 
“ав the best judge I know of work of this kind.” 

Besides these evidences of his practical experi- 
ence, we find at the Virginia Capitol some 
examples of his taste in design, in the interiors 
and in departures from the original drawings. 

1Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. 8 (1890), p. 406. 


2Ib., р. 445 
3Ib., p. 507. 
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The rooms for the Senate and House are lined 
with pilasters above a pedestal dado: in one 
case Ionic with modillions, in the other Doric, 
coupled. The details and proportions are of an 
academic correctness of design which had been 
very rare in Virginia before the Revolution. 
They testify to the use of some architectural 
handbook, which the formule show in this case 
to have been not Palladio or Vignola, but 
Scamozzi or some derivative. Over the square 
central hall is a hemispherical dome. True, it 
is only of plaster, and rises not from pendentives 
but from a flat soffit, yet, though unstructural, 
it is one of the first domes of any sort executed 
in North Атегіса.! 

On the exterior of the building there is a 
similar instance of Dobie's classical tendencies, 
in the addition to the original design of pilasters 
at every bay along the sides and rear of the 
building. Jefferson, partly under the influence 
of Clérisseau, partly no doubt to save expense, 
had omitted the engaged order of the cella walls 
of his prototype. Dobie in restoring them gave 
the first instance, in an American public build- 
ing, of such a regular wall treatment with the 
full colossal order. There had, indeed, been few 
examples in Colonial buildings of any type: 
St. Michael's Church in Charleston and the 
end walls of the Apthorpe house in New York 
were almost alone; and the nearest approach 
in civic work was Harrison's Brick Market at 
Newport, with its two-story order above a high 


YThe interior dome of the State House at Annapolis was completed 
at much the same time, in 1793. See D. Ridgeley: ‘‘Annals of Annapolis" 
(1841), p. 147. 
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PaLLADio' s ELEVATION FOR THE VILLA atom AT MELODO 


(From Leoni's “Palladio,” Book II, Plate XLV) 
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arched basement. The scheme was an academic 
one, exemplified in some of Palladio's palaces 
at Vicenza, and, in view of Dobie’s use of 
Palladio's volumes in his design for the national 
Capitol, there can be little doubt that he derived 
his inspiration for the pilasters also from the 
engravings of the work.! 

It may well also have been Dobie, as an advo- 
cate of academic treatment generally, who was 
responsible for the idea, as well as the attempted 
execution, of a balustraded terrace roof for the 
building. An aversion to visible roofs was among 
the strongest feelings of one group of architects 
and laymen of the early Republic. This was in 
striking contrast to the practice of Colonial 
days, in which not a single building without a 
visible roof can be found, and eaves balustrades 
are exceedingly rare. That of St. Paul's Chapel, 
New York City, can scarcely have been intended 
to conceal the vast roof, and itself may date, like 
the spire, from Republican days. So that the 
sole notable example of concealed roofs is that 
of the aisles of Christ Church in Philadelphia, 
with their high, attic-like parapets. In contem- 
porary Europe, however, visible roofs had long 
been taboo in buildings of academic pretensions. 
Although Palladio's published designs for villas 
and palaces all show pitch roofs without eaves 
balustrades, his Basilica, like the Library of 
St. Mark and the palaces of Michelangelo on 
the Capitol, had only a balustrade visible above 
the cornice; and this scheme of roof à /' italienne 
had been an index of the spread of academic 
influence. It marked the first designs of Inigo 
Jones for Whitehall and the Queen's House, 
Greenwich; it appeared in France for the first 
time in the garden front of Versailles and the 
colonnade of the Louvre. For the academic style 
indeed “по roof but a spherical one" was thought 
sufficiently dignified to show. 

The appearance of this feeling in America 
after the Revolution was broadly contemporary 
with the contrary tendency to imitate the form 
of the temple with its broad expanse of roof, 
and for a time the two struggled for mastery. 
Washington's portico at Mount Vernon, built 
during the Revolution or shortly after, may 
have been the very first domestic structure to 
have a balustraded cornice, which appeared 
almost simultaneously in the North in the 
Peirce-Nichols house at Salem. When Washing- 

1Book 2, pls. 13 and 17. 
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QUARTER PLAN ОЕ A VILLA Котохра STUDY FOR THE 
Governor’s House at RICHMOND, BY THOMAS JEFFERSON 
(From the original drawing in the Coolidge Collection, Boston) 


ton wrote of Hallet’s first competitive design, 
a peristylar temple, “the roof. I must 
confess does not hit my taste,"! it was not any 
eccentric form of roof, but visible roofs as such 
which he was condemning. Many of the com- 
petitors themselves already shared his feeling, 
for eaves balustrades appear in a clear majority 
of the schemes submitted, and, at least in Hart's 
design for the President's House and Lanphier's 
for the Capitol, the roof is a flat one. That 
Dobie also did not employ, in this case, a flat 
roof behind his balustrade was due, no doubt, 
to the practical difficulties he had experienced 
with the one at Richmond, which seems to have 
been the pioneer attempt in America. 

In his design for the national Capitol, Dobie 
used much the same vocabulary of forms as at 
Richmond, in the development of a scheme which 
was itself consecrated by academic sanction— 
that of a villa rotonda. It has, in other words, 
a square mass with four porticoes, about a 
circular domical hall lighted from above. It is 
a scheme less practical than purely ideal, with 
monumental porticoes and vestibules actually 
exceeding in area the rooms for use—the extreme 


EHE to the Commissioners, July 23, 1792; L. C., Letter Book 11, 
p. 228. 
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SECTION FOR THE CAPITOL—SAMUEL DoniE 
(From the original drawing in the possession of the Maryland 
Historical Society) 


expression of abstract enthusiasm for classical 
form. 

Suggested in the designs of Giuliano da San 
Gallo and Serlio, the type was first completely 
developed and executed by Palladio! in his 
famous villa erected near Vicenza for Paolo 
Almerico, with four hexastyle porticoes. Draw- 
ings of this, according to Palladio's second 
project, differing from the existing work by 
Scamozzi in having a full hemispherical dome 
on the exterior, are given in Palladio's “‘Archi- 
tecture," Book II, plates xiv and xv. It is less 
known that Palladio restudied the scheme once 
more in his project for the Villa Trissino at 
Melodo, executed ultimately on a different plan. 
It appears among his published designs, Book 
II, plate xlv. Here, above a low, pedestal-like 
drum, there is a Roman saucer dome with steps 
at the base, though still with a lantern-like 
crowning mass. 

From Palladio's plates the scheme was copied 
in northern Europe, with a literalness or a 
freedom of modification dependent on the degree 
of academic fervor. In the royal pavilion at 
Marly (1680-1686), the most purely ideal of 
the buildings of Louis XIV, the absolute identity 
of the four sides was retained, but the exterior 
dome and the projecting porticoes were alike 
omitted, while pilasters of the full height of the 
walls were carried entirely around. In England 
at least four houses of the type were projected 
in the decade from 1720-1730, generally with 


YThe best discussion of the villa rotonda type in the sixteenth centur 
is by Fritz Burger: ‘‘Die Villen des Andrea Palladio” (1909), pp. 53-66, 
112-118. 
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some or even all the porticoes omitted and with 
other concessions to economy or use. Two, 
however, retained an exterior dome: Mereworth 
Castle, by Colin Campbell, following Palladio’s 
plate of the villa for Almerico with the utmost 
literalness throughout; Lord Burlington’s villa 
at Chiswick, otherwise less complete, having an 
octagonal saucer dome with steps. 

In America, where Palladian ideals were so 
little followed before the Revolution, there was 
no executed building of the sort, but one had 
already been projected by the great exponent 
of Palladianism, Jefferson. Among his studies 
at the time of the founding of Richmond, when 
chairman of the Directors of the Public Build- 
ings (1780-1783), closely related with earlier 
studies of his for aGovernor’s House for Virginia, 
is the quarter-plan of a vi//a rotonda.! Although 
somewhat reduced in scale and showing but a 
single frontispiece of four columns, this follows 
exactly the interior arrangement of Palladio’s 
design. 

For the needs of a great legislative building, 
Dobie was forced to increase the scale beyond 
that of any other example of the type, making 
the main block 220 feet square, the columns 
53 feet high. With uncompromising ardor he 
retained all four porticoes, even adding two 
columns to the Palladian width of six in front 
and rear. They thus surpassed even the great 
hexastyle portico of the Virginia Capitol itself, 
the first in America. The central rotunda was 
95 feet in diameter, surrounded by an interior 
peristyle in the main story, with a balcony giving 


1Kimball: **Thomas Jefferson, Architect” (1916), fig. 105, pp. 33 and 
140. 
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access to the rooms above. With its circle of 
pilasters in the second story and its arched 
clerestory below the spring of the dome, this 
would have been a noble room. On the exterior, 
the dome follows not the hemispherical form 
of Palladio's plate of the villa for Almerico, but 
the Roman saucer type he showed for the Villa 
Trissino. Indeed, it even surpasses that of the 
Villa Trissinoinclassical accuracy. The materials 
for such revision of the design, however, them- 
selves exist in Palladio's book, in the plates of 
the Pantheon (Book IV, plates lvii, lviii), the 
Galluce (xxvi), and especially the temple of 
Vesta (xxxix). Even the sculptured figures which 
Dobie shows on his elevation seem to be clumsily 
copied, with little modification, from those in 
these same plates (Leoni edition). We can thus 
scarcely doubt that it was directly from Pal- 
ladio, rather than from any of his imitators, 
that Dobie derived the forms of his design for 
the Capitol. 

The coincidences that Dobie was in Richmond 
at the time when Jefferson had proposed a villa 
rotonda for the Governor's House, that he had 
shortly afterwards, as superintendent, come into 
charge of the drawings and projects of the 
Directors, seem, however, scarcely accidental. 
Whether the fragmentary sketch which Jefferson 
retained was but a study for a more elaborate 
drawing which remained in Richmond, or 
whether (as is more probable) his idea had 
merely been advanced orally to the Directors, 
it may not be too hazardous to surmise that the 
first suggestion for the employment of the 
rotonda came to Dobie through the example of 
Jefferson. 

In any case, his own contribution and his own 
distinction as one of the minor pioneers in the 
introduction of academic forms into America, 
are sufficient to rank him well among the abler 
of the competitors. 


JOHN COLLINS 


The second prize for a design for the Presi- 
dent's House was awarded, as we have seen, to 
John Collins. His address is not given and his 
name does not appear elsewhere in the Com- 
missioners’ records. As it is one so common 
(appearing four times in the census of 1790 for 
Maryland, five times for New York, seven times 
for Pennsylvania, and so on) 1t might at first 
seem impossible to identify him. But the pres- 
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ence at just this time of a John Collins among 
the contractors for the Capitol at Richmond, in 
collaboration with Dobie, is too significant to 
be accidental, and we may confidently assume 
that the men were one and the same. 

Collins’ name does not occur in the list of 
the inhabitants of Richmond in 1782, or on the 
map by Jefferson giving the property owners at 
that time. Among the heads of families in the 
Virginia state census of that year there was a 
John Collins in Halifax County and one in 
Orange County, while in 1783 one appears also 
in Shenandoah County, and in 1785 another in 
Norfolk County. Very possibly one of these was 
our man. 

His first appearance in the vouchers for the 
Virginia capitol (now at the state Library) is as 
one of three referees to decide on the fulfilment 
of a bond of Edward Voss, obliging himself to 
repair certain defects in the columns of the 
portico. Collins was thus already known and 
respected in Richmond as a judge of such 
matters. During 1793 he was himself doing 
much work for the Directors of the Public 
Buildings, having a contract (not itself preserved 
among the Capitol vouchers) on which he was 
paid £371 at various times from April 25, 1793, 
to January 18, 1794. He also certified to the 
receipt of scantling, nails, and putty. One part 
of his work was the glazing of the building, 
according to his bill of December 9, 1793.! 

These scanty notices are all we can recover of 
a builder, who, to judge by the award for his 
designs, must have shown merit, yet who, like 
them, soon dropped completely from view. 


ROBERT G. LANPHIER 


The Commissioners did not directly acknowl- 
edge Robert G. Lanphier’s design for the 
Capitol, and the single allusion to it? furnishes 
no clue to his residence or reputation. It seems 
not improbable, however, that he was a near 
relative, perhaps the son, of Going Lanphier, 
the joiner and builder employed by Washington 
in altering and enlarging Mount Vernon in 
1773-1778. This would have been in accordance 
with the then usual custom of handing on the 
father’s business or occupation to the son. As 


"Calendar of Virginia State Papers," vol. 6 (1886), p. 676; also vol. 
8 (1890), p. 317. 

*Commissioners to Washington, July 19, 1792, ‘Letters of the Com- 
missioners, vol. 1, p. 102. 

3P. Wilstach: ''Mount Vernon” (1916), pp. 126, 127, 140, 141. 
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ELEVATION FOR THE CAPITOL—ROBERT С. LANPHIER 
(From the original drawing in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society) 


the elder Lanphier was a resident of Fairfax 
County,! it is reasonable to assume that Robert 
G. Lanphier was also a Virginian. The scanty 
records of his locality give no clue to any other 
architectural work he may have done. 

That Lanphier’s design, with Hallet’s, was 
one of those most seriously considered at the 
original judgment of the competition, 1s indica- 
ted by the Commissioners’ letter of three days 
later, cited above, when after further considera- 
tion, they wrote, "Lamphier's plan is given up as 
impracticable.” What had recommended it 
especially is revealed by Washington's reply, 
in which he praises Turner's design for the 
possession of a central dome, and suggests that 
the building might be improved by being 
"surrounded by columns and a colonnade." 
Both these features, as well as a concealed roof 

1Going Lanphier gives his address as ‘‘New Church." This was the 
name given to the church built by Edward Payne ''on the middle ridge 


near the Ox Road in Fairfax County." See ''Colonial Churches in the 
Original Colony of Virginia," pp. 40, 275, 281, 284, 296. 
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with attic and balustrade (which he favored, as 
we have seen) are stressed in Lanphier’s design. 

The plan shows the fullest development of an 
element which appears in several of the competi- 
tive designs: the oval room, here employed on a 
large scale both for the Senate and for the House. 
It is a feature which, scarcely known in the 
Colonies before the Revolution, was common in 
Europe in the baroque and rococo and was being 
eagerly taken up in America at just the time of 
the competition. It was especially associated 
with France, where, from the time of Louis XIV 
and Louis XV, it occupied the place of honor in 
the chateau, projecting boldly in the middle of 
the garden front. From France it became the 
favorite device of the rococo in Germany, at 
Sans Souci (1745), Solitude, and Monrepos 
(1764). In England the strictness of Palladian- 
ism made it less common, but it occurs not in- 
frequently as an interior feature in James 
Paine’s "Plans of Noblemen and Gentlemen's 
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Houses," 1767—a book of some currency in 
America—which also shows in the design for 
Kedleston a circular projecting salon surrounded 
by a peristyle. The first American building to 
have an oval room was the Woodlands, near 
Philadelphia, built about the time of the Revolu- 
tion and substantially remodelled in 1788. 
During the very year of the competition, Charles 
Bulfinch, recently returned from France, was 
including it in his first important house, for 
Joseph Barrell of Boston, which was to be 
imitated at once in the Lyman, Derby, and other 
houses there. In the competition itself, Small's 
designs include several quasi-elliptical rooms, 
Faw's has its oval colonnade in the center, and 
Hoban's for the President's House, like Lan- 
phier's for the Capitol, has a projecting oval 
room as a central feature. The idea was in the 
air. Lanphier himself, in his marginal notes, 
says merely, "Room for the Representatives, 
60 x 40. I have made this room and the Senate 
of oval form with Galleries making, I think, 
the most commodious for Business that a space 
could be." 


Lanphier’s design, curious as it 1s, would seem 
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probably to have had some precedent in books, 
since so many of its forms were not such as were 
in the traditional vocabulary of a Colonial 
builder. The placing and treatment of the open- 
ings follow conventional standards, and perhaps 
an engraving of some building in England or on 
the Continent may have given the inspiration— 
even one of those іп Paine's book. Lanphier's 
variations as designer and draughtsman, how- 
ever, completely conceal the identity of the pro- 
totype. That the relation of the plan and eleva- 
tion is not well thought through shows in the 
spacing of the columns in front of the arched 
entrances. It is, moreover, not clear that the 
author understood the bearing of the cupola 
over the oval rooms below. Of the somewhat 
grotesque figures he writes: “Тһе figures on the 
Battlements is Cornucopia offering the horn of 
plenty to industry: Wisdom holding forth her 
precepts to justice and Faim offering wreath 
Laurel to History." These banal allegories, too, 
perhaps, show a knowledge of English and 
Italian precedents, a knowledge too vague, 
however, to give the author any working 
mastery of design. 


A New Theory of the Universe 


At the joint meeting of the Royal Society and the Royal 
Astronomical Society held in London on November 6 
last, Sir Frank Dyson, the Astronomer Royal, and Dr. 
Crommelin, reported upon the results of observing the total 
solar eclipse of May 29, 1919. Sir Joseph Thomson, the 
eminent scientist, in commenting upon the deductions 
offered by Dr. Crommelin, described them as “the great- 
est discovery in connection with gravitation since Newton 
enunciated that principle, and one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in the history of human thought." 

Briefly, it may be said that the observations seemed to 
verify the Einstein theory that the light of stars is deflected 
in passage past the sun “in consequence of the sun’s gravi- 
tation." Dr. Crommelin affirmed that, as a result of this 
verification of Einstein's belief, space would no longer be 
looked upon as extending indefinitely in all directions. 
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Euclidian straight lines could not exist in Einstein’ 
space. They were all curved and, if they travelled far 
enough, would regain the starting point, thus putting an 
end to the theory of unlimited space. Computations to 
find the radius of space seemed to indicate it as about a 
billion times the distance of the sun from the earth, which 
was eighty times the distance assigned by Shapely to the 
most distant stellar cluster known. 

Mathematicians interested in the dimensions of hyper- 
space will be intrigued by the assertion that “the fourth 
dimension had been the subject of vague speculation for 
a long time, but they now seemed at last to have been 
brought face to face with it." Consideration is now being 
given to further spectroscopic observations at the next 
total eclipse of the sun which occurs in September, 1922, 
visible in the Maldive Islands and in Australia. 
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Painted by Edith Magonigle for The Playhouse, Wilmington, Del. 
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Correspondence 


A Criticism of the Government's War 


Hospital Plans 
To the Editor: 


In the October number of the Journal, there appears ап” 


article signed by Captain Kettell, Sanitary Corps, U. S. A., 
on "Army Hospitals in the United States," which contains 
certain half-truths that give an impression quite at 
variance with the facts. 

Under the head of Hospitals of New Construction, he 
speaks of the plan of the Letterman General Hospital in 
California as the precedent on which the early camp type 
hospital was first laid out. This plan (A) shown on page 
533, is a symmetrical arrangement, with no attention paid 
to the customary north and south orientation of wards. 
The lack of consideration given to the question of orienta- 
tion of individual buildings in the Surgeon General's 
Office in the early days of the war may be inferred from the 
answer of the head of the hospital planning division to a 
request by the writers for his opinion as to orientation of 
wards. He said, “Тһе hospital as a whole must face the 
cantonment." Captain Kettell states that thirty-two 
Camp and Cantonment Base Hospitals (B) were built on 
the lines of this plan, but that in the winter of 1917 a new 
plan was produced, that of the Hospital at Camp Abraham 
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Eustis, in Virginia, illustrated in (C) on the same page, in 
which the ward buildings are oriented, but he fails to 
explain why the earlier plan, with its neglect of orientation, 
was carried out in the case of these thirty-two Base Hos- 
pitals; against the protest of experts called in by the 
Surgeon General's Office; a protest made before a contract 
had been let or a shovelful of earth turned. The Knox 
type of general plan used for the Camp Mills Hospital 
(D) also takes ward orientation into account and is in 
many ways well arranged, while the later Bragg type (E) 
again neglects this prime requirement, and with its 
covered porches on both sides of the wards, as shown in 
detail K-58,* is only suitable for far southern climates. 

In a word, no consistent progress is apparent in the 
matter of general arrangement of plan. 

In the matter of the detail of the Ward plans, the 
most important element in a hospital, Captain Kettell 
states that 41,000 beds were built of the K-1 and L-it 
types, in which each building houses 34 beds, and 
in which the ratio of window area to floor area is 1 to 
12. Captain Kettell failed to add that in good hospital 
planning the customary ratio is 1 to 5. "This cardinal 
defect in the plans was also called to the attention 
of the army medical authorities, as were other defects in 


[See next page. 


*October Journal, page 441. 
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detail, but the protests were ignored and “41,000 beds In the summer of 1918, as explained by Captain Kettell, 


were built of the K-1 type." Captain Kettell also should it was determined to erect larger hospitals containing 2,500 
have explained that when the National Guard Camp to 4,000 beds, and the so-called Knox type of hospital, in 
Hospitals were built, the ward buildings were not sheathed — two-story buildings, with wards containing 100 beds each, 
on the inside, and the plumbing fixtures shown on the plans illustrated in the plan of Camp Mills (see page 533) was 
were omitted. devised. This is, in its main lines, a rather ingenious 
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plan, inspired by the temporary office buildings erected 
in Washington in the vicinity of Seventh and B streets for 
various departments of the Army and Navy, with which 
many of the readers of the Journal are familiar. The 
arrangement of plan, eminently fitted for an office building, 
was unfortunately totally unsuitable for the care of the 
sick. 

The placing of 100 beds in an open ward was, as Captain 
Kettell says, a radical innovation—at least for hospitals 
3,000 miles from the battle front—and the use of such a 
type of ward for an embarkation hospital to house men not 
yet immune from contagious disease is indefensible. It 
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should be noted further that these 100-bed ‘wards were 48 
feet in width, with beds arranged in four rows, that the 
ceilings were but 11 feet 2 inches high, and that the window 
heads were dropped to 2 feet 4 inches below the ceiling. 
The side porch, long since discarded in civil hospitals 
except in far southern climates, but retained in all climates 
by the Army, served to further reduce the amount of sun- 
light entering these wards, and as the buildings were two 
stories in height, there was no ceiling ventilation for the 
first floor wards. It is impossible to exaggerate the in- 
genuity shown in the bad planning of these buildings, both 
in the general conception and in every detail of execution. 
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The so-called head house connecting the wards con- 
sisted of a corridor, with service and quiet rooms on either 
side. This corridor, as planned in the case of the hospital 
at Camp Mills, was 1,000 feet long without direct light or 
ventilation. 

In October, 1918, a Committee on Army Hospital Plans, 
consisting of three architects, experts in hospital planning, 
was appointed by the Acting Secretary of War to examine 
and report on all plans being prepared in the Surgeon 
General's Office, and the first act of this committee was to 
protest against this Knox type ward plan. The then head 
of the hospital planning division of the Surgeon General's 
Office admitted to the committee that he did not consider 
this Knox type a good plan, that he had already given 
orders that no more should be built, and he assured the 
committee that no more would be built; but why was such 
an execrable design ever conceived or approved? 

Criticism might also be made of the Isolation Wards 
M 1 and M, the lack of proper circulation in the former, 
and the lack of plumbing fixtures іп the quiet rooms of 
both wards making them far below the accepted standards 
of civilian hospitals. 

The Surgical Pavilion (G) with its operating room and 
"pus dressing room” at opposite ends of the building and 
the common sterilizing room and the surgeon's scrub-up 
room in contact with neither, is a masterpiece of poor 
planning. Captain Kettell failed to mention that, in the 
case of the National Guard Hospitals, the operating rooms 
were but nine feet high to the eaves, that no skylights 
were provided, and that as originally planned, these 
pavilions were without plumbing and unsheathed on the 
interior. The Surgical Building (G-12) for the Knox type 
of hospital is a very different building, but was only adopted 
in the summer of 1918, and the G-1 type was built in 
thirty-one of the thirty-two base hospitals, although 
protest was made against it in May, 1917 

In conclusion, Captain. Kettell speaks of the constant 
communication between the designers of the Surgeon 
General's Office and the heads of the various departments 
of surgery, psychology, etc. If this communication existed, 
it is lamentable that no results whatever show in any of the 
earlier plans, with the possible exception of the laboratory 
and psychiatric wards, and that even up to the date of the 
armistice, the plans for general wards and contagious 
wards, the most important of all the elements of the hos- 
pital, show only a progress from bad to worse. 


CHARLES BUTLER 


Epwarp F. STEVENS. 
To the Editor: 


I agree fully with Mr. Butler and Mr. Stevens in their 
criticism of the claims made in the article on “Army 
Hospitals?” which appeared in the October number of the 
Journal, and their further criticism of the various types of 
army hospitals, in which the commonly accepted principles 
of hospital orientation were ignored and which present 
many instances of bad planning. 

Кіснакр E. SCHMIDT. 


[Nore.—For the fuller information of our readers it 
should be added that Messrs. Butler, Stevens and Schmidt 
are all members of the American Institute of Architects. 
Mr. Butler was employed by the French Government in 
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the design of its war hospitals; Mr. Stevens, as well as Mr. 
Schmidt, are among our foremost authorities on hospital 
construction. Some of the drawings referred to in the 
criticisms are published herewith in order to facilitate 
references. The others may be found in the Journal for 
October.—Eprron.] 


The Relation Between Architectural 
Training and Military Art 


To the Editor: 


Perhaps a discussion on architectural training and the 
possibilities of its value in war may seem untimely when 
we all are not, I trust, trying to forget the war and its 
lessons, but striving to adjust ourselves with all our power 
to peace problems, yet many points on the relations of such 
training and military science seem to me worth putting 
down. 

I have often been asked by engineer officers: "What 
are you, an architect and artist (sof-disant), doing in the 
Engineers?" I, however, had ап irrefutable answer: 
“If you have studied your military textbooks at all, you, 
of course, know the constantly reiterated statement, 
"War 15 an art and not a science.' " War, in these davs, 
touches every phase of human existence, and so we can 
leave out the self-evident usefulness of the architect in the 
manifold building work necessary both at home and in the 
field. In the field work proper, I am discussing the average 
skilful and well-trained architect who knows all sides of 
his profession, and not the mere office designer. 

Of my own particular branch of the service, I will only 
say that it was the consensus of opinion of the higher 
commands that the architects were the best camoufleurs. 
The reason for this was very simple. The qualities needed 
were, familiarity with and ability to handle men, construc- 
tive ingenuity in emergencies, artistic knowledge, and tact. 
The engineer could, as a rule, handle men, and had the 
constructive ability, but usually lacked the artistic 
knowledge. The artist had the artistic sense, but usuallv 
lacked the executive ability. Architectural education and 
experience covers all these points, and if, between client 
and contractor, an architect has not developed tact, 
the Lord help him. 

The education and experience of the architect is a 
better training for General Staff work in the field than that 
of any other layman who puts on the uniform in time of 
war. History tells us of innumerable military engineers 
who were architects as well as artists, and I need only 
mention Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Ben- 
venuto Cellini as the first designers of fortifications of 
their time. 

In the different sections of the General Staff, 1, 2, 3, 4, <, 
the qualities needed are: the power to visualize from the 
map or drawing, imagination, coórdination of all the 

various necessary steps, and the ability to execute, 
through their subordinates, the completed plans. The 
first need, that of ability to correctly read and interpret 
or visualize а map or diagram quickly, is surprisingly 
uncommon among officers. 1 should be ashamed to tell 
you how many times I have had to tell officers where they 
were on the map. Yet how few clients we have who can 
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read the drawings we make for them. But this is the very 
A, B, C of the architect, and he is immediately at home with 
any map or drawing. As to visualizing objects from the 
paper, that is his greatest asset; he visualizes even before 
he puts down a line, and continues to do so with every 
stroke or change he makes. 

Imagination is, of course, a part of the same process, 
and the whole tendency of the architect's education and 
life is to cultivate it. Here also he has a great advantage 
over the average officer. 

Coordination is of vital importance; the best-laid plan 
would avail absolutely nothing if the coórdination of the 
various branches of the service, both as to time and space, 
were not properly made. If there is anything that is 
absolutely vital to the design and construction of a large 
building, it is coórdination of work of every kind, and we 
practise it every day of our lives. 

The plans and orders for a great offensive take as many 
words as the specifications for a state capitol, and would 
surprise the non-military man if he could read them 
through. They have a remarkable likeness to a specifica- 
tion, too, in their telling just what shall be done. I took, 
. unofficially, the course with the first class of the General 
Staff College (I declined an official appointment to the 
Staff College later in order to continue my own work) and 
so am fairly familiar with these things. 

Now, attacking a great problem in war is very similar 
to approaching a great problem in architecture. You have 
certain conditions which exist, and you have plans and 
maps of your site, and certain things to accomplish. 
Hear what Captain Budeke, a great authority of tht 
German Army, and who is often quoted in English, has to 
say in regard to a military problem: 

“Ву repeatedly and quietly reading the problem, pay- 
ing due regard to the map in front of us, we gain, just as 
in focusing a telescope, a clearer and clearer tonception of 
the situation. 

“Тһе longer we pore over the map, the clearer will be 


our conception of the measures which the situation de- 
mands. 

"And in this it is important to hold and consider care- 
fully, that is, to follow out to their furthest effects, all 
the thoughts and ideas which come to us, often passing 
like lightning through our brains, and suggesting various 
lines of action. 

"Often it is precisely these fleeting thoughts which lead 
us to the right path. But thoughts which are not fully 
thought out cannot have a decisive influence on our judg- 
ment and decision. 

"Only by intense reflection is found, in the confusion, 
the Ariadne thread which will lead us from the maze. 

"However, although attention to details is to be recom- 
mended, yet the larger points of view must not be lost in 
their consideration, a mistake often leading to false con- 
clusions. 

“It is rather our chief duty to find these main points, 
and attention to details is but a means to this end." 

With hardly the change of a word, this might have been 
written by a professor of architecture to his class, and it is 
a striking demonstration of the analogy between the two 
arts. 

In a striking lecture atter the armistice, one of the 
highest officers of the French General Staff stated to 
American General Staff officers that, in the future, the 
greatest generals would be those who had the greatest 
knowledge of the world and its activities, and he advocated 
the freedom of the highest officers from troops and the 


‚ military life for considerable periods, and their assiduous 


application to intellectual pursuits tending to develop 
imagination. 

Our officers have not progressed so far as yet, and most 
of them would be profoundly astonished at what I have 
written, but there is a decided movement towards such 
things developing in the General Staff at the present 
time. Evarts Tracy, 

Late Major, United States Army 


The Canadian City Planning Conference 


In giving my impressions of the conference on city 
planning, held jointly by the City Planning Institutes of 
Canada and the United States, in Ottawa, October 17 
and 18, it is necessary to explain that the point of view is 
that of the visitor within the gates. It was that of an out- 
sider, primarily interested in the value of the plan to the 
community and only mildly concerned as to the various 
standards, dimensions, and regulations incident to a scheme. 
While the papers read at the meeting were ably presented 
and were of very great interest, yet the major part of the 
two days was devoted to matters which appeared to me to 
be of importance secondary to the main idea, which is the 
use of the plan. In this frame of mind my comments have 
to do chiefly with those things which were left unsaid. 

No one will openly contest the theory that in its very 
essence the city plan is intended to serve the interest of 
the people at large and only incidentally any particular 
group or individual. City planning consists in vitalizing 


this proposition by the study and presentation of the 
physical plan and the ways and means of its execution. 

The function of any plan, be it that of a town or a build- 
ing, is to simplify circulation, not only by indicating the 
line of least resistance, but, what is of vastly greater sig- 
nificance, by seeking an arrangement in which movement 
is reduced to its lowest practicable terms. The problem 
as thus stated applies to a new scheme as well as to the 
heterogeneous accretion of buildings and streets in our 
established communities. It might be well to concentrate 
our attention on the latter, as it is of a more pressing na- 
ture and being vastly more difficult of solution is therefore 
of greater interest. 

The arrangement of the great majority of our cities is 
based on a system of transportation which, compared to 
our present-day requirements, is slow-moving and of small 
carrying capacity. Urban population is grouped around 
one center, for it was unforeseen that the time would 
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arrive when a single meeting-place, no matter how spac- 
ious, could not accommodate the daily press of vehicles 
and human beings. The proper treatment of centers is the 
great modern problem of our cities. Under conditions of 
rapid growth a decentralization is the sole remedy for undue 
crowding. There comes a time in the evolution of a con- 
gested area when it can no longer be relieved by increasing 
the capacity of the highways which serve it. At this stage 
in its existence it becomes a saturated solution. This state 
of being commences when the total loss to the community 
due to the disadvantages of congestion balances the total 
gain to the community due to the concentration of busi- 
ness and living facilities. If it could be held at this point 
there might be no harm done, but as private ownership 
benefits abnormally in the first stages, at least, of over- 
crowding, any suggestion leading to the curtailment of 
profits is met with violent opposition. So in the great ma- 
jority of cases the city planner has to be content with the 
feeble palliative of “improved” transit facilities or a new 
diagonal. 

How should we deal with this phenomenon? Much as 
I was impressed by the intelligent discussion in the con- 
ference upon the capacity of arterial highways, I would 
have preferred to have been enlightened upon the capacity 
of the area which the highway is designed to serve. Why 
should diverging avenues be urged as a remedy for con- 
gestion when it is perfectly evident that what goes out 
must first have gone in. From the point of view of the 
plan, the terms “diverging” and “converging” are synony- 


mous. The net result of widening an old or building a. 


new street of this character is to increase the dimensions 
of the zone of suffocation. It allows the already danger- 
ously high real estate values to be applied to a new ring 
of land. We are familiar with the expression ‘‘the gridiron 
plan gone crazy," but an evil of far greater menace to the 
welfare of our cities is the “diagonal running amuck.” 
The plan consisting of an endless repetition of rectangles 
is stupidity itself but only in a passive sense. It acts as 
a sieve and tends to separate effort into small and in- 
effectual units. But why waste time in talking about any 
other part of the street than its termini when they are the 
main sources of the trouble? The capacity of the interior 
terminus is strictly limited. A simile would be the street 
car, in which there always seems to be room for one more, 
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but the time finally arrives when the elastic limit is attained 
and the doors must be closed. Until we recognize this fact 
and bend our efforts to the increasing of the number of 
foci instead of the feeders we will have contributed but 
very little of real and lasting value to the advancement of 
city-planning science. 

While recognizing the validity of this argument it may 
be objected to on the grounds of its impracticability. Now 
impractical is a formidable word, but one which must stand 
the common test of analysis before being accepted. It 
depends for its force upon the unspoken thought that 
speed is the essence of the contract—a most unwarranted 
assumption when we consider for whom the plan is pro- 
posed and for whom it is wrought. Certainly not for men 
of the present generation. As the time necessary for the 
execution of a large project is counted in decades, not single 
years, it is evident that we are building not for ourselves 
but for our children’s children. When we shall have 
saddled upon them a quite unworkable scheme, so expen- 
ive in operation it will have to be entirely recast, what 
will be their verdict? It does not require a very exceptional 
degree of intellectual honesty to accurately forecast the 
judgment. There is not the shadow of a doubt but that 
the coming generations will condemn the selfishness of 
their grandfathers who valued their own immediate profits 
above the welfare of their descendants. 

How can a city plan be executed unless the principle of 
public control of land value is admitted? An individual 
would not embark upon a large building scheme unless the 
land had first been secured by purchase or option, for fear 


^ iat a speculative value would at once be attached to the 


site. Іп city planning, however, we are asked to violate this 
most elementary rule of business prudence and, as a con- 
sequence, our ideas are to a large degree unworkable. The 
scheme of a metropolitan project must be based upon a 
sound theory of zoning and eminent domain; otherwise, it 
becomes largely an advance notice for the benefit of the 
land speculator. Thus, as has already been pointed out, 
the study of the ways and means must have precedence. 
I hope that my friends of the City Planning Institute 
will forgive my frankness, but it would seem to me that 
public interest, not to say confidence, can be enlisted only 
by the open discussion of the basic points at issue. 
Jonn Irwin Bricur. 


Post-War Committee—An English Opinion 


To the Editor: 

I am pleased to respond to the honor you do me by 
inviting me to express my opinion upon this important 
problem, which is being considered by American archi- 
tects. 

As I know full well that pioneers are not usually re- 
garded as prophets, it is with some timidity that I 
express my views to such an enlightened assembly, but 
I venture to think they may be applicable in America as 
well as in Britain. | 

It appears to be clear that there is something wrong 
in the hitherto accepted methods of architects which has 


led, under the test of the recent Great War, to the neglect 
of architects and the consequent reflection upon the great- 
est of the arts. 

Much has been written and suggested on both sides of 
the Atlantic about the cause and remedy, but, apparently, 
no very definite cause has been officially assigned and no 
panacea has been found or adopted. Yet, there is surely 
some sufficient cause and right remedy to be discovered. 
I venture, therefore, to express to you what has been dis- 
closed to me very clearly and continuously during a 
practical and perhaps unique experience of about thirty- 
five years' practice of architectural work. 
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Although there are some exceptional cases, there are, 
in my opinion, several pretty general shortcomings in 
the methods and the practice of architecture by architects 
which are perhaps in a lesser degree evident in America 
than in Britain. 

Architecture is an art which has to meet the modern 
demands of the public as well as fulfil the behests of ancient 
traditions, and it is based upon anatomical science, and 
also finance, the dominator of all things earthly, without 
the consideration of which, in these modern times, the 
evolution of the art cannot advance satisfactorily. 

Owing to the neglect by architects to embrace suffi- 
ciently scientific and financial considerations in relation 
to, in conjunction with, and as an integral part of the art 
of architecture, architects have been pretty generally 
slighted by the public, and this will tend toward the detri- 
ment of the art, if it be not sufficiently and promptly 
counteracted. 

This state of things is also, in my opinion, probably due 
to the neglect by architects themselves to control archi- 
tecture more fully by not entering sufficiently the portals 
of the Government, municipal and other controlling powers 
and taking their fair share in the direction of the affairs 
of citizenship, thus directing public opinion in the right and 
honest way in regard to affairs architectural and all that 
appertains thereto. It would doubtless not be congenial 
work for all artists, but good and suitable men could prob- 
ably be found to do the work for which distinguished 
precedents exist. It is a clear duty born of citizenship, the 
fulfilment of which appears to me to be imperative if the 
best direction of art is to be obtained in the future wy: 

The adoption within about the last half century of the 
practice of the art of architecture, untrammeled by the 
essential anatomical sciences and largely irrespective of 
financial considerations, has disintegrated the profession 
and alienated the public, and these appear to be the most 
fruitful causes of the lack of public support of architects 
and of public appreciation and patronage of the art of 
architecture, both in America and Britain. 

I do not suggest that there is not a considerable amount 
of support and appreciation, but I submit that it is too 
limited and that it is needed more universally. 

The remedies would appear to be, in the first place, 
frank acknowledgment of the shortcomings of many 
architects and their work, and the official and general 
adoption of remedial measures such as: 

1. Complete control by the architect as designer, 
director, and supervisor of all the art, science, and finance 
connected with the building or structure, and that is what 
I venture to think the general public in America as well as 
in Britain seek, but often do so in vain. 

2. Education of students fully and comprehensively in 
all the essential equipment including science and finance 
connected with architectural work. American architecture 
has reached a high standard, influenced by the study of the 
art, science, and finance as inculcated by the tuition of 
American students in the École des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
which is probably the most successful architectural school 
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in the world. That tuition has proved effective in France 
for about a century past, and similar tuition would prob- 
ably be efficient in the future world, with increased in- 
struction in science, including certain so-called engineering 
work, and in financial essentials, all of which are insepar- 
able from the practice of architectural art. 

3. Stoppage of charlatans, insufficiently tutored stu- 
dents, municipal engineers, surveyors, and others from 
posing as architects, and thereby disgracing the art and 
discrediting architects. The general public would thus 
acquire confidence and learn that architects in the future, 
at least after a comparatively brief transition period, 
could control all the work and carry out the services 
required, including art, science, and finance, connected 
with the whole of the work of art from its inception to its 
completion; the whole work being based upon and executed 
in the future with honesty, sincerity and truth, without 
which no edifice can long endure but must soon disinte- 
grate and fail. 

4. Union of architects, their work, and kindred socie- 
ties; also the official embracing of an architectural pro- 
gramme to include all subjects appertaining to architecture 
in order to attain one main ideal, teach the students, banish 
the charlatans, design and supervise to completion the work 
of art built by a contractor convert and lead public 
opinion, which will not be coerced but can be converted 
by the aid of the press. 

It appears to me, notwithstanding some reactionary 
but probably temporary objectors, that a sufficient union 
of architects cannot be obtained without confining the 
practice of the art of architecture within a close profession 
with adequate state recognition, after acknowledging the 
fact that the art will not endure and progress sufficiently 
in any country in modern times by the work of a compara- 
tively few architects. I conceive that this can only be done 
through the work of a large proportion of the younger men, 
particularly the students who should be all more fully 
equipped in all essentials of art, science, and finance in 
order to wage the future battle of the arts in this progressive 
and democratic world. 

Art, like most other earthly things, is swayed by 
fashion, and I suggest that in future with all things 
architectural it should universally become fashionable 
“to be practical" as well as artistic, which need not, how- 
ever, retard one iota the pursuit and attainment of beauty. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Joun Murray 


Е. R. I. B. A., M. S. A., F. S. I., Architect and Surveyor to the Com- 
missioner of His Majesty's Woods, Forests and Land Revenues 


The Inter-Professional Conference 


The January Journal will report the conference held at 
Detroit on November 28-29, which will make, it is believed, 
the beginning of a concerted effort, by representatives of 
the professions, toward making professional service, as 
such, an independent factor in our social economy and not 
merely a marketable commodity. 
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Two New English Cities 


To architects and lovers of architecture it would seem 
that nothing could be of greater interest than the news 
which comes from England about the building of two new 
cities. The first of these is, properly, a housing scheme 
identified with the metropolitan district of London. Some 
three thousand acres of land situated in districts joining 
London in and about Barking Town, Ilford, and Romford, 
at present largely used for market-gardening, will be 
acquired by the London County Council, which there pro- 
poses to establish a brand-new community, designed 
primarily to take care of overflow population from the 
city of London. £1,000,000 has been appropriated for the 
purchase of the land, and powers have been given to 
the Council to take it by compulsion if necessary. 

This is the largest scheme yet developed under the new 
Housing and Town Planning Act. The project, as at 
present laid out, calls for the building of something over 
20,000 houses, with accommodation for approximately 
120,000 persons. It is expected that the project will require 
some five years from the date when the scheme has been 
approved by the Ministry of Health, to whizh body all 
such schemes must be submitted. In addition to this new 
community, the London County Council also has under 
consideration the building of some 9,000 houses additional. 
A scheme so comprehensive as this involves many complex 
factors. The area of land is particularly large—something 
over 5 square miles—and its transmission into a residential 
area will of necessity involve the improvement of transpor- 
tation communication with the city of London. Under the 
provisions of the Housing Act the London County Council 
is not obliged to convert all of this land into building-sites 
but it may rent or lease the unused land for purposes of 
industry if deemed advisable. It is not beyond possibility 
that the garden-city principle may eventually become a 
part of this vast undertaking. 


The Second Letchworth 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning Magazine for 
October is entirely devoted to a second garden city, the 
prospectus for which has already been issued and the plans 
for which are now well under way. From the above- 
mentioned documents we quote as follows: 

“The site is already secured; the first business is to 
study the lie of the land, to see how it may be drained and 
water provided. To provide the material for this study, in 
addition to what may be gained from actual familiarity 
with the site, a contour map is being prepared, using the 
ordnance data as a basis. Then a mineral survey will 
follow to ascertain the value of the soil. 


The Industrial Area 


“The most important thing of all is to settle where 
the main parts of the town are to be, and as in a garden 
city the efficient organization of the town for industry is 


the primary consideration, the industrial area has to be 
settled first. This is determined by the character of the land 
(fairly level land being needed for factories), by the position 
of the railway, by the roads, by a reference to the general 
amenities of the district, by the character of the industry 
for which the town is to be designed, and by many other 
factors. After the factory area come the commercial, 
business, shopping, and residential areas, each having to 
be studied in its relation to the rest in order that the town 
may be seen functioning as a whole. In all this, the direc- 
tion of the new main roads, and how they will fit in with 
the roads that already serve the country round, the posi- 
tion of the surrounding towns, Hertford, St. Albans, and 
Hitchin, and the high roads to London have all to be borne 
in mind. All these matters, together with many others, 
provide the basis for the preparation of the town plan. 


The Town Plan 


“That there should be a town plan, drawn up in its 
main lines before development begins, and setting the new 
town in its relation to the countryside, is the first essential 
element in the building of a garden city. The preparation 
of this plan is not a merely architectural matter; profound 
sociological questions arise, and the principles of industrial 
economics have to be brought to bear. Moreover, it is not 

,deal plan that is wanted, but a practical one, in which 
ways and means are carefully balanced. The demands 
that such a plan makes upon the imagination, the skill, 
the resource, the practical knowledge and the finest intel- 
lectual qualities of those who are responsible for it are 
immense. And even when it is done it will not be a final 
work, but will take further definition under the hands of 
the actual builders. 


Construction 


"After the plan comes the first work of construction. 
Certain roads will be made, the drainage system put in 
hand, and cottages erected for the workers on these jobs. 
The water-supply will be carried out, gas brought to the 
site, and an electricity supply provided. Sites will be laid 
out for houses for the managers and owners of works, 
sites for workmen's cottages (to be built under the Govern- 
ment scheme), sites equipped with railway sidings for 
works; the whole complex business will proceed together, 
until a community begins to be formed to take a hand in 
shaping its future. To begin with, the town will be in the 
rural districts of Welwyn and Hatfield, but as soon as a 
population gets together and the town has marks of inde- 
pendent life, a new urban authority will be formed. 

“To build a new town is a great adventure, and those 
who take part in it will have experiences that they will 
value all their lives. The Second Garden City will be a 
town for good citizens, and those who can come to build 
there will do more than build houses and workshops, they 
will provide foundations for the life of the community and 


help to build up the State. 
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Finances 


“Тһе financial aspect of the undertaking is important. 
In the first instance the public will be asked to find the 
capital for the cost of the land and the initial expenditure. 
As the estate shows a return as it stands, that money will 
not lack security; and there should be no difficulty in 
finding money for houses, factories and development in 
the ordinary way of business. The business-like handling 
of such an undertaking as this second garden city will 
result in first-rate security for capital." 

In the Company's prospectus it is stated that: 

“Тһе enterprise will be conducted on sound business 
lines, and is believed to be capable of yielding a good 
return on the capital employed. The essence of the scheme 
is the conversion of agricultural land having a compara- 
tively small value into urban land possessing a high value 
and producing building ground rents. Inasmuch as this 
process can be made profitable even in suburban situations 
where the original cost of the land is £400 to £2,000 per 
acre, it is obviously sound where the industrial and 
residential attractions are greater and the price of the land 
is comparatively negligible. 

“Тһе cost of the land to be acquired (nearly 3,000 acres) 
will be about £100,000. For the greater part of this land 
agreements have already been made at an average price of 
£32 $s. per acre, including much valuable timber. Before 
the war, development on modern site-planning lines cost 
about £250 per acre. Even assuming that it now costs 
£600 per acre ( probably a high estimate) the garden city 
will have a considerable economic advantage over industrial 
areas nearer London. The land, including the initial 
expenses connected with the scheme, will have cost about 
£40 per acre, as against perhaps £400 to £1,000. So that, 
including development, building sites will cost only £640 
per acre as compared with £1,000 to £1,600. Thus the 
new town can charge lower ground rents (for greater 
advantages) and yet obtain an ample increment for pur- 
poses of dividend, and after that for the general benefit of 
the local community. 

"So many factors of the economic situation during the 
next few years are unknown that the Board is adverse 
to putting forward detailed estimates of the profits likely to 
accrue within any stated time, but it isof opinion that there 
will be no difficulty in meeting the proposed dividends. 
It should be noted that the existing income of the Estate 
shows a moderate return on the price paid for the land, 
and that this income will be maintained. 

“It is important to note, also, that the security for the 
capital invested will continually increase with the develop- 
ment of the town and the creation of new ground rents. 
The strength of the financial position lies in the very low 
price at which the land has been secured, having regard to 
its favorable situation for early and successful develop- 
ment, and the imperative needs of the country for housing 
accommodation for all classes. Given careful and energetic 
management, the prospects of commercial success are 
assured, while the experiment cannot fail to be of great 
value to the community." 

It would be an act of flagrant injustice to mention or 
to chronicle the birth of the second garden city without 
paying a tribute to Ebenezer Howard who was the founder 


NOTES 


of the first garden city of Letchworth. “Letchworth came 
into being," says the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Magazine, "because Mr. Howard had associated with him 
a group of keen and able men who were determined to put 
his idea to the test.” 

Is it not time for the United States to produce a group 
of "keen and able men" with faith and vision? The Letch- 
worth principle embodies the remedy for all our industrial 
ills, and it is a pity that a nation so boastful of its progress 
is still unwilling to discuss the underlying philosophy that 
governs industrial life. 


Relaxation of Building Codes 


The Ministry of Health has issued a memorandum to 
local authorities calling attention to the powers which such 
authorities may exercise during the ensuing three years in 
the erection and use for human habitation of buildings of a 
kind which may not be permissible under existing by-laws, 
but which comply with regulations made by the Minister 
of Health. 

The regulations have been framed in general terms so 
as to leave a wide discretion to local authorities in regard 
to the materials and methods of construction which may be 
permitted. The walls may be of any material and construc- 
tion which give sufficient stability and reasonable protec- 
tion against the weather. The requirements as to foun- 
dations and roofs have been placed at the minimum nec- 
essary to safeguard life and health. 

It will be open to local authorities to permit the erection 
and use as dwellings of army huts and similar structures. 
They can also allow various more or less permanent types 
of building which do not comply with the present by-law. 


Provisions for the Adjustment of 
Contract Prices 


A feature of a model form of contract for the erection 
of houses, issued to local authorities by the Housing 
Department of the Ministry of Health, is the inclusion 
of provisions which will allow for the adjustment of the 
contract price in the event of changes in rates of labor or 
costs of materials during the currency of the contract. 

The Ministry consider that such provisions should be 
regarded as a purely temporary measure, and in their 
opinion it is very desirable that the system of lump sum 
contracts formerly obtaining in the building trade should be 
reverted to at the earliest possible date. With this object 
in view these provisions are to be regarded as transitory 
provisions, and it is hoped that there may be a gradually 
increasing number of cases in which a contract can be let 
at a lump sum without the insertion of these provisions. 

There is also a provision that trade union or the 
standard rate of wages in the district shall be paid, as 
agreed upon by the National Board of Conciliation for the 
Building Trades, and confirmed by the Government. 


Ex-Soldiers' Homesteads 


A garden village with 5oo homesteads for ex-service 
men and their families is the war memorial scheme which 
the Surrey Land Settlement Committee is about to 
place before Croydon Borough Council. It is proposed to 
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acquire 800 acres, and build six- or eight-roomed houses on 
20-rod plots, and erect small homesteads on plots of about 
2 acres. The scheme is estimated at £400,000. The tenants 
will eventually, it is hoped, form a self-governing colony, 
with a credit bank, public hall, and recreation ground. 


Wooden Houses for England 


The controversy over wooden houses rages fiercely in 
the English press. From these discussions it seems apparent 
that the Government's plan for housing relief, based upon 
the building of good houses, is slowly breaking down by 
reason of the high cost of land, as well as the high prices 
prevailing in the building industry. Added to these factors 
there is the difficulty of making loans, and the municipali- 
ties which desire to proceed with approved housing schemes 
are making very slow progress. | 

In view of these conditions, one is not surprised that the 
authorities are turning to wooden houses as providing relief 
from high costs and also quicker relief from the housing 
shortage than could otherwise be obtained. There are also 
to be reckoned with the determined efforts of Canadian and 
American ready-cut house manufacturers, and their prop- 
aganda is no doubt designed to suit their business purposes. 


News 


State Societies 


Numerous inquiries having been received as to the 
attitude of the Institute toward State Societies, we again 
record the fact that the last Convention explicitly in- 
structed the Board of Directors to encourage the formation 
of such societies and to invite their coóperation with the 
Institute and to invite them to be represented at Conven- 
tions. 


Michigan Architects Tender a Dinner to 
Professor Lorch 


Under the auspices of the Michigan Chapter, the archi- 
tects of that state tendered a dinner to Professor Emil 
Lorch, of the Department of Architecture of the University 
of Michigan, on the evening of November 1 last. The 
dinner was given in recognition of the professional career 
of Professor Lorch, and also in appreciation of his public 
service in many capacities. During the course of the even- 
ing there was launched a definite movement to make the 
College of Architecture of the University of Michigan a 
separate school (it is now included in the Department of 
Engineering), and many letters from prominent architects 
were read in approval and support of such a course. 


Strand's £2,000,000 Building 
The London press has given a good deal of space to “the 


permanent industrial exhibition" which is the official 
description of the vast £2,000,000 building which will be 
erected by the Bush Company, Limited, on the Strand 
Island site, often spoken of by commercial men as the 
finest business site in Europe. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Remodeling Old Houses 


It 15 not generally known that the new British Housing 
Act has been made applicable to the remodeling of old 
houses. Municipalities are given power to take over such 
properties, in case their owners will not adapt them to meet 
the housing shortage, and the work would then fall under 
the financial provisions of the Housing Act just as though 
the municipalities built new houses. 

Coincidently, owners of old property may apply to the 
municipalities for a loan with which to remodel. They 
must furnish plans and estimates of cost, and may be lent 
up to one-half the value of the property. Repayments 
must be made at not less than half-yearly intervals, and 
the Ministry of Health suggests that the rate of interest 
be made JZper cent more than that paid by the community 
on its borrowings. It is also required under the Act that 
houses so converted must be let to workmen only, as Eng- 
land has discovered that people in good circumstances 
are quite willing to avail themselves of the houses built 
especially for workers. Such a condition is not unknown 
in the United States. 


Notes 


The London County Council, after informing the 
Government of the company's proposals to secure the 
site, and having learnt that the Government was not 
contemplating the use of the site for their own purposes, 
have agreed to let it to the company for 99 years at a rent 
of £55,000 a year. The building will consist of only eight 
floors, and will contain many features more familiar to 
American than British manufacturers, such as central 
salerooms, stocked with goods, where buyers will be able 
to meet, conference rooms, libraries, commercial intelli- 
gence bureaus, and a club and restaurant. The object is to 
provide a central place where buyers in a hurry, who have 
not the time to search London for goods, can meet the 
manufacturers. A start will be made with the luxury 
trades, and small articles such as china, glass, leather 
goods, and boots will be included in the opening exhibition. 
Much regret is expressed that the site in question could 
not have been used for a truly English enterprise. 


Developments in Public Works 
Construction 


News comes from England that there has been a con- 
siderable adoption, on public work, of the system of letting 
contracts as evolved by the Ministry of Munitions. Under 
this system the client agrees to pay the costs expended by 
the contractor, as based upon an estimate prepared upon 
priced quantities under the quantity system obtaining in 
England. The client agrees to pay a fixed profit on this 
cost, giving the contractor an additional percentage of 
profit upon all he may save from the net cost agreed upon, 
but no extra profit upon extra cost exceeding the cost 
agreed except, of course, upon extras legitimately ordered. 
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Now that the agitation for a Department of Public 
Works is actively under way in this country, it is perhaps 
pertinent to dwell upon the fact that in two recent impor- 
tant undertakings by the Government, namely, the assay 
office in New York City and the post office and custom 
house in Honolulu, only two bidders could be found for 
either job. The present unbusinesslike administration of 
public work finds little favor anywhere. 


* Architects and Big Bridges" 


Under the above title, there appeared in the Emergency 
Bulletin of the Engineering News-Record, the following: 

"A surprising bridge-engineering situation has de- 
veloped in Pittsburgh, where two large and difficult bridge 
problems, the 16th and 40th Street bridges, are in the 
course of design. One or both may include a steel arch of 
s00-feet span. While these structures obviously represent 
engineering responsibilities of magnitude, the County 
Commissioners (Allegheny County) have given full control 
of both design and construction to architectural firms. 
Early reports of this transaction seemed to indicate that 
the architects were merely consultants on esthetic features 
of the bridges, but official statements now show that the 
architects hold contracts for making plans and specifica- 
tions and supervising construction on a fee of 6 per cent of 
the total cost. 

"While it may be too late to alter this situation, since 
the contracts have been signed, the question raised is so 
fundamental as a matter of public policy that the advisa- 
bility of the procedure must be called into question. 
Bridges of this magnitude are essentially engineering, not 
architectural, problems, and the interests of the public 
demand that they be placed in the hands of those thor- 
oughly competent to take full responsibility for the technical 
adequacy of the structures. It is, moreover, a type of 
question in which there should be agreement between engi- 
neers and architects, for whatever fails to serve the public 
interest must, in the end, be detrimental. 

"We do not doubt that the architects in question will 
endeavor to hire competent engineers to do the work for 
them, but the matter is one of principle. Shall the com- 
munity turn over its big technical problems to those 
competent to answer for their adequate solution, or shall 
they turn them over to brokers? 

“It is the duty of the engineers of Pittsburgh to inquire 
into this situation. They will want to be frank, too, with 
the architects of their city, for the problem passes beyond 
a case of pique to one branch of the constructive pro- 
fession.” 

It seems very regrettable that such an exhibition of 
wounded pride and vanity should be permitted to mas- 
querade as a noble effort toward protecting society. We do 
not believe that such opinions are shared by engineers of 
repute, but that they, as well as architects, regret these 
attempts to construct a chasm between the two professions. 

It is evident to any simple-minded person that a bridge 
requires the services of architect and engineer. To deny 
this would be an affirmation of the belief that culture has 
no place in civic life, and that it must be sacrificed to 
brutal strength or utility. As for the rest of the argument 
advanced, could anything offer better proof of the desira- 


bility of a permanent organization, such as that discussed 
at the Inter-Professional Conference in Detroit, on 
November 28-29? Instead of having the professions “dig 
themselves in," as is proposed in the above article, a group 
of larger-visioned men proposes to set up the means of 
genuine collaborative effort, to the end that our towns, 
states, and nation may be rescued from a competitive 
system based on profit and vanity, and placed on a basis 
where every technical service may be used for the best 
good of the public involved. It is to such an organization 
that we recommend this and any future similar articles. 


Uniform Rules for Bids and Contracts 


The San Francisco Chapter has been earnestly at work 
in considering the establishment of uniform rules for the 
submission of bids and the letting of contracts. It has been 
in consultation with the General Contractors’ Association, 
and, as a result, it is now proposed to form a permanent 
organization representative of all the interests involved 
and which shall be charged with the formulation of rules 
governing the duties of all parties in the submission of 
bids and the letting of contracts. Mr. William Mooser is 
Chairman of the Committee for carrying on this work. 


First Pan-American Congress of Architects 
and First Pan-American Exposition 
of Architecture 


In conjunction with each other, the two events men- 
tioned in the title will be inaugurated at Montevideo on 
March 1, 1920. American architects are invited to parti- 
cipate in the exposition and to forward drawings and photo- 
graphs of their work. Students' work may also be admitted. 

For the work of architects there have been established 
one or more Grand Prix d'Honneur with gold medals, 
First Mentions with silver medals, Second Mentions with 
silver medals, and Merit Diplomas; for students there are 
gold medals, silver medals, First Mentions and Merit 
Diplomas. 

The award of all these prizes will be made by an inter- 
national jury. 

Any one desiring to exhibit should apply to the office of 
the Journal for a complete program. 


The Sin of Ugliness 


Speaking at a meeting in London, the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer said: “Nearly every church is full of bad art. 
You cannot attract people by oflering them various forms 
of ugliness. It is Beauty that they want,—a fact that 
churches seem to overlook. There is hardly a church that 
the artist would not like to whitewash from top to bottom." 
We fear that his indictment contains more than a grain of 
truth, by and large. 


Proposed French Housing Law 


France has her housing difficulties. News come to 
hand of the proposed housing bill discussed by the Senate. 
The bill appears to be largely confined to dealing with 
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profiteering in rents. It is computed that, since 1912, Paris 
has increased its population by half a million, while houses 
have increased but little. From about 900,000 in 1902, 
there were 993,000 in 1912, and 1,039,000 in 1919. Rents 
have increased greatly, in some cases as much as 150 per 
cent, and it is said there is not an announcement of “Flat 
to Let" to be seen in the whole of Paris. On the contrary, 
there are numbers of notices to apprise the seeker that 
there is “Nothing to Let in the Building,” in order to save 
the time of the homeless wanderers. 


City Planning in Los Angeles 


The October meeting of the Southern California Chapter 
brought forth the news that the City Council had been 
requested to take steps toward drafting a city-planning 
ordinance for the city; that the Chapter's President and 
Secretary had called upon the Mayor to reassure him of 
the Chapter's interest in the question and offering its ser- 
vices in connection with city-planning work. 


City Planning Commission for Philadelphia 


Under the terms of its new charter, the city of Phila- 
delphia is permitted to create a city-planning commission. 
The Philadelphia Chapter has been actively at work to 
create a public sentiment in favor of such a commission, 
and, in connection with other societies similarly interested, 
held a large public meeting in November. As a result a 
committee has been secured to prepare an ordinance and 
to urge its acceptance by the city. 


Building Contract Practice 


The last meeting of the Illinois Society of Architects 
was devoted to a dicussion of building contracts. There 
were speakers who advocated the lump-sum contract 
and others who were more or less in favor of the cost-plus- 
percentage, the fixed-fee-plus-cost, and separate contracts 
for the trades. The meeting apparently came to no deci- 
sion on the question, but, in respect to certain conditions 
prevailing in Chicago, it unanimously passed the following 
resolution: 

“That we deplore the present practice of many of the 
general contractors in Chicago who are doing work on a 
cost-plus-percentage basis, in paying large bonuses to 
building mechanics; that we believe that such practice is 
doing much to continue the unrest in the ranks of labor, 
and that we urge upon the Building Construction Em- 
ployers' Association the utmost importance of immediately 
discontinuing this practice." 


Architects and War Work 


Captain Charles H. Alden, addressing the Washington 
State Chapter on the subject of his experiences in war 
work, both here and abroad, pointed out the many 
difficulties encountered in the effort to get things done. 
His experiences showed the need of reforms in the army, 
and in conclusion he called attention to the fact that during 
the war the architect was not given his rightful place in 
the army and that, as it now stands, the Engineering Corps 
is to take over entirely all construction, including the work 
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of the Construction Quartermaster. He voiced the opinion 
that the Institute would do well to take some steps to 
procure proper recognition for the architects. A committee 
was appointed to take up the matter. 


Annual Convention of the Iowa Chapter 


This event took place at Ottumwa, Iowa, on October 
23 and 24. N. Max Dunning, Chairman of the Executive 
Council of the Post-War Committee, addressed the meeting 
on the subject of the Committee’s work and program. 
The President of the Institute was unable to attend but 
sent a cordial message of greeting. The new officers elected 
were as follows: President, Allen H. Kimball; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Eugene H. Taylor. 


Architectural Guilds 


At the last meeting of the Washington State Chapter 
the Committee on Relations of Draughtsmen to Architects 
presented the following recommendations; they were 
adopted by the Chapter: 

“і. That the Architectural Guild, upon the adoption 
of a constitution and by-laws satisfactory to the Executive 
Committee of the Chapter, be given the privilege of the use 
of the sub-title 'affiliated with the Washington State 
Chapter of the A. I. A.,' such affiliation to remain in effect 
so long as the Guild upholds the principles and ideals of 
the A. I. A., or until the privilege is withdrawn by action 
of the Chapter. 

“2. That such affiliation be further expressed by giving 
to the Guild the privilege of attending the annual meetings 
of the Chapter. 

"3. That invitations be extended, to the Guild to 
attend such other meetings of the Chapter as might prove 
of interest to the members, such invitation to be given to 
the Secretary of the Guild by the Secretary of the Chapter, 
by action of the Executive Committee. 

"4. That a standing Committee of the Chapter be 
appointed to serve as a means of communication with the 
Guild through alike committee to be appointed by the Guild. 

“ç. That the Chapter, collectively and individually, 
encourage and contribute in every way possible to the 
educational efforts of the Guild along cultural lines. 

"6. That one joint meeting of the Chapter and the 
Guild be arranged each year, at which subjects of mutual 
interest be discussed, and a spirit of mutual understanding 
and respect be fostered. 

“2. That the Guild be regarded by the Chapter as a 
recruiting-ground for future Chapter members, and to 
that end every means possible be devised to acquaint the 
members of the Guild with the principles and ideals ot 
the A. I. A." 


England and Her Art Treasures 


It seems rather curious that England should feel her- 
self in danger of losing many of her art treasures, and yet 
the appeal of the National Art Collections Fund distinctly 
hints at such a contingency. Many estates are being broken 
up (indeed it is reported that more land has been sold in 
England in 1919 than during the last 500 years!), and 
there appears to be a feeling that many objects of art may 
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be dispersed and lost to the country. It has been suggested 
that an embargo, similar in principle to that adopted by 
Italy, be laid upon works of art, but the suggestion 1s 
referred to as a "counsel of despair," since the probability 
is that it would only stimulate smuggling by whetting the 
appetite of conscienceless collectors. 

The prices paid for pictures at the auction sales in 
London, and which set continuing high records, indicate 
that there is plenty of money available for art, but whether 
the purchasers are acting for English or foreign collectors 
does not always appear, although it is announced that the 
Romney portrait of the Misses Beckford, just sold at 
auction for above $250,000, was bought for a New York 


purchaser. 
*The Mocking Bird" 


As indicative of the state of the arts and their popular 
appreciation, one will find it hard to believe that the 
paragraphs reprinted below were clipped from a weekly 
newspaper published within thirty miles of New York 
City, yet it is so. Only the names of persons and places 
are omitted: 

“The Mocking Bird," a musical comedy will be pro- 
duced at the Palace Theatre next Tuesday evening, Nov. 
23rd. The production necessitates the action of about 
seventy-five persons in various assumption of characters. 
Among the cast will be not only gentlemen of dramatic 
ability, but ladies of beauty and venus-like of form and 
feature, while also being endowed with unusual theatrical 
talent. The situation is Colonial as to period; musical 
largely, and effectively scenic. The staging is noticeably 
picturesque, and is under the direction of Dr. . The 
necessity of a musical director of extraordinary ability to 
harmonize a production of the like, can be only partly 
imagined by theatre attendants. However, 
audiences realize that no matter what betides, we have in 
our vicinity a musical director whose name—that of 
—means musical erudition of extraordinary concentration. 

To 's strenuousness, technique and arrangement 
of musical situations; with also the staging under the 
direction and close inspection of Dr. , whose work 
is, to our mind, almost the equal of professionalism, and in 
addition, the gathering together of each and all taking part 
in this presentation; mean that the Palace Theatre will be 
not only filled, but many will be unable to gain admittance, 
unless seats are secured quickly. A large orchestra under 
direction of Prof. , will harmonize. Many beautiful 
women, and a wonderfully clever performance, next 
Tuesday night at the Palace Theatre, with the com- 
mendable sensation that one is adding to the 
Nurses’ Fund; mean much enjoyment and great satis- 
faction. Remember, “The Mocking Bird" is not motion 
pictures, but superb acting and music. 

Tickets may be had at theatre box office. 


A Pertinent Question 


How shall the professional spirit take courage to break 
through the network of defences now maintained by private 
initiative and put its knowledge and skill squarely at the 
public service? It is the height of folly to suppose that 
business, commerce, industry, labor, politics, or any other 


group of material activities can rescue mankind from the 
morass in which it now flounders. Only truth, knowledge, 
science, used professionally as public service, can point 
the way. 

President Holsman, of the Illinois Chapter, in an article 
in the American Contractor, deals with this hiatus in our 
civic life, and asks the same questions: 

"How can the professional technical man apply his 
motive power and his mental processes to civic progress? 
First of all there must be created a professional class 
consciousness. The public must be conscious of the nature 
of the professional mind—the training it has been subjected 
to—and it must be conscious of the extent or numerical 
strength of the professional class. The professional class 
must be conscious of itself, and conscious of its ideals and 
its duty to the whole public, and it must lift higher and 
higher the banner of SERVICE and fix itself immovably 
upon the principle that public interest must have prece- 
dence over self interest." . . . 

"An example of the use of the professional class for the 
public good may be seen in an analysis of the recent con- 
ference on industrial conditions in Washington. It was a 
comparatively easy matter for the President of the United 
States to summon to Washington men representative of 
the employee class. It was doubtless comparatively easy 
to find able representatives of the employer or capitalist 
class; but one must assume that it was very difficult to 
find representatives of the public or the middle class, for 
we find as representatives of the public such men as the 
head of the great organized steel industry and such men 
as the head of the oil monopoly attempting to function in 
a conference of national moment as representatives of a 
class having no prejudice for or against either the capitalist 
or the laborer. I venture the assertion that if the pro- 
fessional classes were one-half as well organized and 
visualized as the laboring class today is, or as the capitalist 
class has been for many years, it would not have been 
difficult to select from the professional men those who were 
able to weigh and balance contending principles of the oppos- 
ing classes, to survey and evaluate the motives of action 
and reaction and to render a just balance between the two.” 

[Unfortunately, the absence of disinterested knowledge 
and science seems to be as conspicuous in the second con- 
ference as it was in the first.—Ebiron.] 


Obituary 


Charles F. Schweinfurth 
(further notice later) 


Hill C. Linthicum 


Elected to the Institute in 1913 
Died at Durham, N. C., October 6, 1919 


Mr. Linthicum was born in Virginia in 1860, attended 
school at the Danville Military Academy, studied archi- 
tecture in Baltimore, and entered the office of his father, 
Mr. W. H. Linthicum, at Durham, N. C., about 1883, 
practising continuously in that city up to his death. He 
had made an extensive study of school buildings, of which 
he had built about forty. 
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SULLIVAN W. JONES, Associate Editor 


In connection with professional societies, organized bodies, and the following Committees of the Institute, working 
toward improvements in building materials and methods, and higher ideals in the sheltering of humanity: 
BASIC BUILDING CODE, CONTRACTS, FIRE-PREVENTION, STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


Roofing, continued 


Prepared Roofings 
Classification 


Prepared roofings may be classified with respect to 
the nature of the bitumen used in their manufacture. 
Those in which coal-tar pitch is used are known as tar 
roofings, and those in which asphalt compounds are used 
are referred to as ashphalt roofings. Seldom, if ever, are 
both of these bitumens used in the manufacture of one 
product. The saturant for the felt base and the material 
used for coating are compounds of the same bitumen, 
except in a very few instances where stearine coating is 
applied to asphalt-saturated felt. Prepared roofings may 
be classified also with respect to surface treatment or coat- 
ing, and without regard to the nature of the bituminous 
material employed in their manufacture. The smooth- 
surfaced roofings are described by the generic, but improper 
term, “rubber” roofings, and sometimes by the term 
"skin-coat." The other class includes all those roofings 
with exposed surfaces composed of crushed slate or sand 
or other granular mineral matter. Bituminous shingles are 
cut from material of the latter class. 


Manufacture 


Felt Base. All prepared roofings, whether rolled or 
sheet, and all bituminous shingles, no matter what the 
character of the surface treatment, are manufactured 
with a saturated felt base. (For the character and pro- 
perties of the felts used, see Journal of the A. I. A., October, 
1919, pages 461 and 462.) In some of the heavier multiple- 
ply roofings, a reinforcing fabric, usually burlap, is used, 
presumably to give the roof the tensile strength required 
to safeguard it against tearing or stretching in handling. 

Saturation of Felt. The felt is saturated by passing it 
slowly through a tank containing the heated bitumen and 
then through rolls. (For the character of saturants see 
Journal of the A. I. A., August, 1919, pages 376 to 378). 

Weights and Plies. After the felt is saturated it is 
coated with bitumen on one or both sides, as the process 
may require, by passing it through rolls. The two thick- 
nesses of felt for two-ply roofing, and three thicknesses, or 
three-ply, are then pressed together and cemented by the 
bituminous coatings. The felts used are of various thick- 
nesses and weights, and while a two-ply roofing may be 
composed of two thicknesses of felt, it may be thinner and 
lighter than a single-ply roofing of another make or another 
brand. Examinations of cross-sections of the two- and 
three-ply roofings now produced indicate that the amount 
of bitumen used for cementing the layers of felt together is 


the absolute minimum required for complete adhesion. The 
fact that the life of bituminous roofing, particularly of tar 
roofing, depends largely on the quantity of bitumen used, 
seems to be very generally neglected in the manufacture of 
prepared roofings. It is this requirement principally that 
has made five-ply built-up roofing the standard of good 
practice. Cross-sections of prepared roofings made twenty 
or more years ago, which have, in many instances, given 
good roof-protection for periods of fifteen to eighteen 
years, show substantial layers of bitumen separating the 
plies of felt. 

Most of the slate and sand-coated roofings have the 
same felt base as the so-called two-ply smooth-surtaced 
roofings, but they appear much thicker than the two-ply 
roofings because the upper surface receives a heavy coat- 
ing of bitumen into which the slate or sand is pressed. 
This coating must be heavy in order to hold a sufficient 
quantity of the surfacing material. (For further informa- 
tion on single and multiple-ply roofings, see Journal 
of the A. I. A., August, 1919, page 376.) 

Coating. The smooth-surfaced or "rubber" or “5Кіп- 
coat" roofings, all except those in which asbestos felt is 
used, are coated with bitumen on the exposed or wearing 
surface. The single-ply material is generally coated with 
bitumen also on the under side. The bituminous coatings 
on the exposed surfaces are usually dusted with finely 
ground soapstone or talc to prevent sticking in the roll. 
For the same reason, the bituminous coating on the under 
surfaces of the single-ply material are often dusted with a 
very fine sand. The coating of sand on the under surface 
also prevents the roofing from adhering to the sheathing, 
a condition which in time results in breaks and leaks if the 
sheathing moves, and it usually does move to a greater or 
less extent. 

Some few manufacturers claim that the surface coating 
for their better brands of prepared roofings is composed 
wholly or in part of “stearine gum," probably stearine 
pitch, an animal or vegetable by-product from the manu- 
facture of candles. Stearine gum or pitch is less affected 
by sunlight than the bitumens and is less inflammable. 
Insufficient data are available to establish whether or not 
stearine gum, as a roofing material, retains its elasticity 
for longer periods than a carefully compounded asphalt 
or skilfully prepared coal-tar pitch. 

Wax tailings, a by-product from the manufacture of 
paraffin, and rosin are also used in combination with 
asphalt. The rosin is used as a flux. It imparts brittleness 
to the finished product in proportion to the quantity used. 
Its use should be avoided. 
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Packing. The single- and two-ply prepared roof- 
ings, including those surfaced with a granulated mineral, 
are shipped in rolls containing enough material to cover 
net 100 square feet of roof surface. The three-ply roofings 
do not roll readily and are subject to damage, if rolled, 
from compression of the inner surface and stretching and 
rupturing of the outer surface. It is better practice to 
cut these heavier roofings into sheets and pack them in 
crates. The asbestos roofings, both two- and three-ply, 
are of necessity cut into sheets and crated for shipment. 

The quantity of seam cement and nails required for 
laying each package of roofing are generally included in the 
package. 

Manufacturers! Instructions. Directions for laying 
rolled prepared roofings, as issued by fifteen manufacturers, 
have been carefully examined and compared, with the 
expectation that such a study would disclose a fairly 
general agreement among manufacturers with respect to 
methods of application. 

There were two points on which enlightenment was 
particularly desired: First, the means of overcoming the 
tendency of prepared roofings to wrinkle after application; 
and, second, the measures recommended to prevent the 
development of leaks about the nailings of lapped joints. 
Direct reference to wrinkling is made in only one of the 
printed directions. None of the fifteen manufacturers 
suggests adequate protection for nailings. 

A brief summary of these directions as they relate to 
each in the process of laying will serve to indicate that 
there is no general agreement among manufacturers on 
many of the more important points in the problem of dis- 
covering the best method of application. 

Direction of Strips. In his circular of instructions, 
one manufacturer says that on very steep roofs the strips 
should be laid parallel with the slope from ridge to eaves, 
and on other roofs across the slope, or parallel to the eaves. 
Two others state that the strips may be laid in either direc- 
tion with equally satisfactory results on all but flat roofs, 
where the strips should be laid across the slope. One 
states that laying the strips parallel to the slope from ridge 
to eaves is a method that cannot be recommended. The 
other eleven make no distinction between the two methods. 

Wrinkling. Only one manufacturer gives directions to 
overcome the characteristic tendency in prepared roofings 
to wrinkle after laying. He advises nailing one end of the 
strip and then grasping the other end in the hands, shaking 
and pulling it until it is straight and smooth. The strip is 
then tacked temporarily in place and the nailing proceeds 
from the fastened end. 

Warming the material during cold weather before it is 
laid may have some effect in overcoming the tendency to 
wrinkle, because experience teaches that it does expand 
slightly under the effect of a hot sun. But very evidently 
the principal reason for warming the material is to prevent 
it from developing surface cracks when it is unrolled. Two 
of the manufacturers say that the material should be 
unrolled and allowed to lie flat for as long a period as 
possible, and not less than one hour, before it is finally 
laid in place. This is for the purpose of allowing it to 
straighten itself. One of the manufacturers advocating 
this precautionary measure states that the material should 
be laid only on “warm, sunshiny days.” Three of the 


circulars make no mention of the necessity of warming the 
material when it is to be laid during cold weather. The rest 
merely say that the rolls should be stored for one or more 
days in a warm room and taken on the roof only as needed. 

Seams and Laps. All of the fifteen manufacturers 
agree that the edge laps between strips of roofing on sloping 
roofs should be 2 inches wide. Both 3- and 4-inch end 
laps are advocated. On flat roofs, two of the circulars 
state that the laps should be 6 inches wide and cemented 
with hot asphalt. Three others recommend 4-inch wide 
laps, and make no mention of the use of any special cement. 
The others make no mention of any special precautions to 
be taken in laying flat roof-coverings. 

All of the directions state that the laps should be 
thoroughly cemented with cement provided for the purpose. 
All but the one who starts nailing at one end, state that 
the nailing should be begun at the middle of the strip and 
carried in both directions. All direct that the nails should 
be about 2-inch centers. One directs that the nails be 
staggered to avoid the possibility of splitting the sheathing. 
Six of the circulars direct that the seams and nail-heads 
be coated with cement. One directs that the same work 
be done with hot asphalt. Another is against coating the 
seams and nails. One advocates the use of tin caps and 
another says that they should not be used. Five make no 
reference to the coating of seams and nail-heads. 

One manufacturer states that he furnishes special 
sherardized nails with his material. Another states that the 
nails used should be galvanized. All of the others state 
that large-headed nails should be used, but do not give any 
further description. The probable reason for slighting the 
subject of nails is that most manufacturers furnish nails 
with the roofing and it is to be assumed that nails so 
furnished would be used. 

Two of the manufacturers state that their roofings 
should be painted with a coat of good asphalt paint at 
the end of the second year after laying and every three 
or four years thereafter. One states that his material 
should not be painted. The other thirteen make no men- 
tion of the need or absence of painting roofs after lay- 
ing, although there is nothing in their advertising matter 
to indicate any essential differences in their products. 

Flashings, etc. The printed directions for flashing roofs 
and for finishing at gutters, eaves, and ridges, and descrip- 
tive cuts accompanying them, show a very general agree- 
ment on method. The differences are confined to very 
minor points. 

Application. Prepared roofings should be applied up 
and down the roof slope, from ridge to eaves, and the nails 
covered with wood strips backed or grooved on the under 
side and filled with roofing cement before they are nailed 
in place. The wood strips protect the nails as well as the 
bituminous cement with which they are filled against 
attack by the elements and sunlight. The bituminous 
cement, if not so protected, will fail in a relatively short 
time to seal the nailings against the penetration of moisture. 
When not so protected it usually shrinks and "'alligators."' 
The only reason why the application of roofing from ridge 
to eaves is advocated, is that the wood-cement-filled seam- 
strips can not be placed horizontally. 

Some of the prepared roofings made a number of years 
ago had flaps along one edge which were cemented down 
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over the nailed seams. Such roofings may now be procur- 
able but they are not among the large number that have 
been considered. Prepared roofings with this feature 
should be applied across the slope or parallel to the eaves. 

It is better, when the roofing is applied across the slope, 
to begin at the ridge and work down, rather than the re- 
verse, and contrary to the directions of the majority of manu- 
facturers. Beginning at the ridge involves a little additional 
labor, but there is less likelihood of injury to the material, 
for it is not walked over and worked upon after laying. 

All prepared roofing should be unrolled and allowed to 
straighten and stretch before it is applied to the roof, and in 
application every effort should be made to lay it flat and 
without wrinkles. If the nailing is begun in the middle of 
the sheet, the two ends should be pulled outward as the 
nailing proceeds. 

General Observations. Prepared roofings with a 
wearing surface of granulated slate or sand or other min- 
eral are generally longer lived than smooth-surfaced roof- 
ings made with the same felt and the same bitumen. This 
is so because the mineral surfacing protects the bitumen 
from the deteriorating effect of water and sunlight, and 
because a heavier coating of bitumen must be used in the 
manufacture of mineral-surfaced roofings than is required 
for the smooth-surfaced product. 

The field of usefulness for prepared roofings is undoubt- 
edly confined to sloping roofs. The life of prepared roof- 
ings, particularly the single- and two-ply, is short when 
used as deck-covering. As the material ages it becomes 
brittle, and every wrinkle is a danger spot. The nailings, 
too, are weaknesses, even when coated with cement or hot 
bitumen. As the roofing ages it shrinks and shows a dis- 
tinct tendency to draw away from the nails. In flat roofs 
which flood in heavy rains or shed the water slowly be- 
cause of wrinkling, this condition results in leaks. Sloping 
roofs shed water rapidly, and leaks from this cause do 
not seem to occur. 

Tinned caps should not be used in connection with nail- 
ings. They require frequent painting to prevent corro- 
sion. If caps are used they should consist of small pieces 
of the roofing material itself. It is doubtful whether the 
use of special metal nailing clips or cleats has any dis- 
tinct advantage except that they make possible a material 
reduction in the number of nails used and, therefore, in 
the chances of leaks. 

Unless the roofing is applied for the most temporary 
protection, all nails used should be sherardized or heavily 
galvanized. 

Applying a coat of setting cement or hot bitumen over 
lapped seams and nailings, unless this is itself again pro- 
tected, is a waste of money. 

(To be continued) 


Architectural Acoustics 
CLIFFORD M. SWAN, S. B., A. M. 


Of the many technical problems with which an archi- 
tect 1s from time to time confronted, not the least important 
is that of architectural acoustics. In churches, courtrooms, 
lecture halls, and the great auditoriums of monumental 
buildings, it ranks equal in importance with lighting, heat- 
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ing, and ventilation. Strange to say, only within the past 
twenty years has there been developed a definite science 
applicable to the design and construction of buildings, as 
well as effective materials for correction and a technique of 
their installation. 

It is remarkable that in no other field of technical knowl- 
edge have antiquated ideas yielded so slowly to oft- 
repeated experience. At last, however, through the results 
of scientific investigation, the useless stringing of wires is 
being discontinued, while the sounding-board, moderately 
useful at times, is not now considered an universal panacea, 
and simple ratio between length, breadth and height is no 
longer looked upon as an adequate basis for acoustical design. 

Broadly, the subject of architectural acoustics may be 
divided into two parts: The transmission of sound through 
floors, walls, or other partitions into rooms situated apart 
from the source; and the phenomena arising within a given 
room or auditorium due entirely to factors of interior 
design and finish as affecting sound, either generated within 
the room or entering from without. 

Sound-Transmission. The first of these divisions, 
that of sound-transmission, is but just beginning to receive 
scientific attention, and the amount of reliable data at 
hand is small. The problem of deadening walls or floors is 
quite as much a question of construction as of deafening 
materials. The importance of the former element has not 
been appreciated, while even in the case of materials them- 
selves, trustworthy figures are lacking as to their efficiency. 

The common practice in the past seems to have been to 
design a material with especial reference to its heat- 
insulating qualities and then arbitrarily to assume corres- 
ponding properties for sound-insulation, an assumption 
wholly unjustifiable both in theory and practice. Such 
success as may have been attained in actual installations 
is to be attributed to practical experience in work of this 
character, which has shown some of the pitfalls to be 
avoided, rather than to definite and exact information. 
In the present state of the subject, no one can predict with 
assurance the degree of efficiency to be obtained from any 
given form of construction or material. Research is, how- 
ever, progressing along these lines, and the time is doubt- 
less not far distant when at least the principal factors in 
the problem will be capable of analysis. 

Auditorium Acoustics. In marked contrast to the un- 
certainty surrounding the transmission problem, is the 
definiteness attaching to the other great division of archi- 
tectural acoustics, that of the so-called internal acoustics 
of an auditorium. In this field, much careful scientific 
investigation has been done, notably by the late Prof. 
Wallace C. Sabine, of Harvard University, which merits 
thoughtful consideration by all designers or owners of large 
auditoriums. Sabine's researches have been published from 
time to time in the architectural and engineering press and 
have been supplemented by the work of Jaeger and others. 
They form the basis of all modern practice. The result has 
been to make possible not only the correction of existent 
auditoriums but also the design and construction of new 
ones in a manner such as to obviate all difficulties from 
the outset. 

While much of the success to be attained in this direc- 
tion must of necessity be a matter of expert consideration 
and advice, on account of the complexity and inter-rela- 
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tion of the various phenomena involved, yet the various 
factors entering into the problem should be a matter of 
common knowledge in order that there may be a due 
realization of their importance and possibilities of control. 

The phenomena influencing the acoustics of an audi- 
torium may be classified under the heads of reverberation, 
echo, resonance, and interference, and these must be 
studied with regard to their effects upon the distinctness and 
loudness of speech, and the tonal quality of music. Asis to be 
expected, they are not entirely independent one of another; 
nor are they wholly unmitigated evils in themselves, their 
presence to a limited extent often being necessary and 
desirable if not carried to an extreme. The essential factors 
which influence and control them are the size and shape of 
the chamber, the contour of the interior surfaces, the 
nature of the construction and finish, the amount and 
kind of furnishing and the number of persons present, in 
so far as these factors affect the reflection, diffraction, and 
absorption of sound. Refraction, caused by currents of air 
of different densities arising from the heating and ventilat- 
ing, may conceivably become a factor, but has been shown 
to be negligible under almost all circumstances. 

Reverberation. The most common source of trouble is 
reverberation, more so today than formerly, owing to mod- 
ern fireproof construction. In the technical sense, reverbe- 
ration signifies the prolongation of a sound by its multiple 
reflection from surface to surface before its energy is sufh- 
ciently absorbed to become inaudible. Since the average 
sound must be reduced approximately to one-millionth of 
its original intensity before it reaches the limit of audibility, 
and since such a sound once produced in a bare room loses 
but from 2 to 4 per cent of its energy at each reflection, it 
is evident that such a sound must be reflected several hun- 
dred times before it becomes inaudible. Since this process 
consumes time, owing to the finite velocity of propagation, 
the sound is prolonged for a period of several seconds after 
the original source has ceased to emit energy. 

The period of reverberation is evidently inversely 
proportional to the absorbing power of the room, and 
directly proportional to the size, since the distance traveled 
by the sound-wave between reflections is greater the larger 
the room. Its effect, if present in excessive amount, is, as 
noted, to prolong every sound to such an extent as to cause 
an overlapping and blurring which is especially distressing 
in the case of speech. For this reason, in an auditorium 
intended for speaking alone, it should be reduced as far as 
is consistent with the carrying power of the sound. It is 
important to bear in mind, however, that as the reverbera- 
tion 15 reduced, the loudness is diminished in very nearly 
the same ratio, so that there is necessarily a limit to the 
amount of permissible absorption. In the case of an audi- 
torium used for music, a greater amount of reverberation 
is desirable than in one used for speaking only, in order that 
the overtones may not be obliterated (high pitches being 
more readily absorbed than low) and the quality of tone 
destroyed. The time of decay of a sound can be calculated 
with a considerable degree of precision, and the proper design 
or treatment laid out which will reduce the reverberation to 
the amount best suited for the room under consideration. 

The amount of reverberation can be controlled in vari- 
ous ways. As already shown, it decreases with the size and 
height of the room, other factors remaining constant. It 


is also diminished by the presence of recesses or balconies 
designed to hold a number of people or heavily upholstered 
seats. Draperies, carpets, furniture, and upholstery are all 
effective in proportion to their absorbing power, lined and 
heavy materials being naturally much more efficient than 
light and thin ones. The clothing of an audience is an 
important factor, being nearly totally absorptive of sound, 
and many an auditorium which is exceedingly bad when 
empty is entirely satisfactory when filled with people. 
Oftentimes, architectural or other considerations limit the 
design or furnishings so that a correct condition is not 
attained, no matter what the number in attendance. Under 
such circumstances, recourse must be had to a modification 
of the materials used as an interior finish. 

Corrective Materials. The most common method of 
producing a sufficient degree of absorption is to place upon 
portions of the walls or ceiling a certain amount of felt of 
an extent so chosen as to provide the requisite absorbing 
power for sound. There are various kinds of felt on the 
market, but, of these, two have been found to be especially 
suited to this class of work. One is a yellow jute felt such 
as is used for saddle lining, and the other is a special type 
of hair felt with gauze reénforcement and freed from the 
usual impurities found in cattle hair. Both of these mate- 
rials are efficient absorbers of sound. As in all substances, 
the degree of absorption varies with the pitch of the sound. 
Both grades carry a low percentage of oil, are durable, ver- 
min-proof and non-inflammable, a combination of quali- 
ties in conjunction with their high absorbing power which is 
not to be found in most other felt and which, therefore, ren- 
ders them particularly suitable for acoustical requirements. 

Such surfaces as receive the felt treatment must after- 
ward be covered and protected with a decorative fabric 
or membrane, and this fabric must be chosen with care in 
order that it may not too greatly detract from the absorbing 
power of the felt beneath. The use of a painted membrane 
or simply a dyed cloth is an important question as the 
absorbing power of the treatment depends on this factor 
both in absolute amount and variation with the pitch. 
Ordinary paints diminish the absorption considerably but 
special fabric coatings have been devised which affect 
it only to a slight extent. In many cases, beautiful effects 
can be obtained by covering the felt with tapestry hang- 
ings or painted cloth panels of similar design, such as 
were used in the Little Theatre of New York and the great 
hall of the Harvard Club of Boston. In all cases the form 
and manner of decoration must be studied with relation 
to the architectural and acoustical requirements of the 
individual problem. 

The location of treatment with such absorbing materials 
is of prime importance, not only because their efficiency 
in reducing reverberation depends on their receiving the 
major portion of the reflected waves of sound, but also on 
account of certain phenomena of localized effect to be dis- 
cussed presently. A careful study 1s therefore necessary 
in all cases to determine the extent and location of those 
areas best suited to an effective treatment, both from an 
acoustical and an architectural standpoint. 

An important contribution has recently been made to 
acoustical science in the development of two patent 
materials of structural character suitable for the interior 
finish of new buildings and having a high degree of absorp- 
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tion comparable in efficiency to felt of equal thickness. One 
is a ceramic tile and the other is an artificial stone. Both 
are manufactured in such a way as to produce inter- 
communicating pores of uniform size which give the maxi- 
mum sound absorption. These materials are not plastic, 
but must be moulded and set in mortar as a masonry finish. 
They are especially adapted to tile arch construction, and 
on account of their combination of acoustical, fireproof, 
and structural qualities furnish new and useful possibilities 
in architectural design and construction. 

Sounding-Boards. The question is sometimes asked as 
to the value of a sounding-board in improving acoustical 
conditions. Such a device, if properly designed and placed, 
causes a slight reduction in the amount of reverberation 
when a speaker stands beneath it, as it casts a certain 
amount of sound shadow on the ceiling, thus confining the 
sound in some degree to the lower portion of the audito- 
rium. In this way by intensifying the sound reaching the 
audience, it has its maximum effect, rather than in the 
slight reduction in reverberation. The best form of sound- 
ing-board is a plane surface, hung horizontally near the 
speaker's head, and of as large extent as is consistent with 
appearance, the object being to subtend as large an angle 
as possible at the speaker's mouth. The use of parabolic 
sounding-boards is to be deplored, as they not only pro- 
duce unpleasant focusing effects but are also most un- 
sightly. In any case, the slight advantage to be gained by 
the use of a sounding-board hardly compensates for its 
expense and appearance. 

Effects of Reverberation. The phenomenon of rever- 
beration, besides causing overlapping of syllables with con- 
sequent blurring, also prolongs and intensifies any sounds 
entering from outside or caused by shuffling of feet, cough- 
ing, or general restlessness on the part of an audience. 
The noise from such sources may, in a reverberant room, 
be entirely sufficient to obliterate a speaker's voice. This 
is another reason for reducing the reverberation, even 
though under quiet conditions the speaker can be heard 
with a fair degree of comfort. 

In the case of offices and banking-rooms, especially 
those of modern construction, the accumulation of sound 
energy, due to the reverberation of noises from type- 
writers, adding machines, telephone bells and the like, is 
so great as not only to be annoying but actually responsible 
for nervous fatigue and loss of efficiency of the employees. 
The same phenomenon is also to be observed in restaurants, 
corridors of public buildings, and similar places. An as- 
tonishing degree of quiet can be produced in all such cases 
by suitable absorptive treatment. Not only is the sound 
generated in such rooms lessened in intensity to a marked 
degree, but also that coming through doors and windows, 
such as the noise of traffic. A few decades ago such prob- 
lems commanded but little attention, but modern office 
machinery and the hard and non-absorptive materials 
used in fireproof construction have conspired to make the 
ordinary business office almost as noisy as the proverbial 
boiler-shop. The increase in errors and the loss of efficiency 
on the part of the clerical forces due to this nerve-shattering 
racket are facts now being considered by the welfare depart- 
ments of many of the most progressive business houses. 

Echo. While reverberation is doubtless the most fre- 
quent and easily recognized acoustical defect, yet there are 
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other phenomena which may be quite as troublesome, 
chief among these being echo and interference. 

Echo is due to reflection from those surfaces whose 
contour and arrangement are such as to bring the sound- 
waves to a focus. If the source of sound is short and sharp, 
and if the difference in path between the reflected and direct 
waves is sufficiently great, the image produced by the 
reflected wave appears as a distinct repetition of the 
original sound. If, however, the difference of path is such 
that the direct and reflected waves are not separated but 
overlap on reaching the ear, or if the contour of the re- 
flecting surfaces is such as to produce a blurred and not a 
sharp focus, confusion is created at that point and hearing 
made difficult. Such effects are purely local in their 
character and are not general throughout the auditorium 
as in the case of reverberation. They, in common with true 
interference phenomena, are responsible for the “dead 
spots" of which complaints are so often heard. 

Echo of both types is caused in a large degree by curved 
surfaces such as domes, vaults, coves, pendentives, and 
warped areas. It can often be eliminated by due care in 
design, either by proper choice of curvature or by deep 
coffering. Sometimes a special form of absorptive treat- 
ment becomes necessary, the absorbent areas being so 
distributed as to produce half-wave phase differences be- 
tween different portions of the reflected wave, thus caus- 
ing destructive interference at the focal point. 

Resonance and Interference. Distinct from the reflec- 
tion phenomena thus far considered, there exist more com- 
plex sources of difficulty which may, in general, be classed 
under the heads of resonance and interference. By reson- 
ance we mean the sympathetic vibration of the body of air 
within a room in response to some definite pitch. Its effect 
is to magnify the intensity of the given sound, so that the 
latter is thrown into relief against all other tonalities, thus 
producing an unbalanced effect on musical values. It is 
frequently encountered in organ chambers, and sometimes 
even in the auditoriums themselves. 

A more frequent source of trouble is to be found in 
difficulties arising from interference. When a sustained 
tone of constant pitch is produced in a room, the waves 
reflected from various surfaces meet one another and the 
oncoming wave in various phase relations, producing 
points of maximum or minimum loudness, according as the 
waves meet in the same or opposite phases. Such regions 
may be readily observed in a church by walking about the 


auditorium while a single note is sustained on the organ. 


The points of maximum loudness will shift their location 
as the pitch of the note is changed, and this becomes an 
important factor for consideration in the proper voicing 
of an organ. Such effects produce, as a rule, but little dis- 
turbance for speech, but may be very disturbing for music 
whenever tones are sustained for more than one-tenth of 
a second. The effects are complex and require individual 
study in every case which arises. 

In résumé, the acoustical quality of an auditorium de- 
pends on shape, size, and material. If two of these three 
factors are determined, the desired acoustical result can 
be secured only by correspondingly adapting the third. 
In the completed building, or with plans in which the form 
is fully determined by other considerations, the adjustment 
must be by the material, its quality, and its efficient position. 
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